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DR.  LORD'S  volume  on  '*>  American  Stateamen  "  iraB 
written  some  years  after  the  i^sue  of  his  voluii?e  on 
'  *  Warriors  and  Statesipen,"  whiph  was  Volume  IV  of  his 
original  series  of  five  volumes.  The  wide  popular  accepts 
ance.of  the  five  volumes  encouraged  him  to  extend  the 
series  by  inciuding^  and  rewriting  for  the  purpose,  others 
of  his  great  range  of  lectures*  The  volume  called  "  War- 
riors and  Statesmen"  (now  otherwise  (distributed)  included 
a  number  of  lectures  which  in  this  new  edition  have  been 
arranged  in  more  natural  grouping.  Among  them  were 
the  lectures  on  Hamilton  and  Webster.  It  has  been 
deemed  wise  to  bring  these  into  closer  relation  with  their 
contemporaries,  and  thus  Hamilton  is  now  placed  in  this 
volume,  among  the  other  ''  American  Founders,"  and 
Webster  in  the  volume  on  ^*  American  Leaders." 

Of  the  ** Founders"  there  is  one  of  whom  Dr.  Lord  did 
not  treat,  yet  whose  services  —  especially  in  the  popular 
confirmation  of  the  Constitution  by  the  various  States, 
and  notably  in  its  fundamental  interpretation  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  —  rank  as  vitally  important. 
John  Marshall, as  Chief  Justice  of  that  Court,  raised  it  to 
a  lofty  height  in  the  judicial  world,  and  by  his  various 
decisions  established  the  Constitution  in  its  unique  posi« 
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tion  as  applicable  to  all  manner  of  political  and  commer* 
cial  questions  —  the  world's  marvel  of  combined  firmness 
and  elasticity.  To  quote  Winthrop,  as  cited  by  Dr.  Lord, 
it  is  ''like  one  of  those  rocking-stones  reared  by  the 
Druids,  which  the  finger  of  a  child  may  vibrate  to  its 
centre,  yet  which  the  might  of  an  army  cannot  move  from 
its  place." 

So  important  was  Marshall's  work,  and  so  potent  is  the 
influence  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  that  no 
apology  is  needed  for  introducing  into  this  volume  on  our 
*' Founders"  a  chapter  dealing  with  that  great  theme  by 
Professor  John  Bassiatt  Moore,  recently  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State ;  later.  Counsel  for  the  Peace  Commission  at 
Pans;  and  now  occupying  the  chair  of  International  Law 
and  Diplomacy  in  the  School  of  Political  Science,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  City. 
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THE  AMERICAN  IDEA. 

TN  a  survey  of  American  Institutions  there  seem 
to  be  three  fundamental  principles  on  which 
they  are  based :  first,  that  all  men  are  naturally  equal 
in  rights ;  second,  that  a  people  cannot  .be  taxed  with- 
out their  own  <5(onsent;  and  third,  that  they  may 
delegate  their  power  of  self-government  to  represen- 
tatives chosen  by  themselves. 

The  remote  origin  of  these  principles  it  is  difficult 
to  trace.  Some  suppose  that  they  are  innate,  appeal- 
ing to  consciousness,  —  concerning  which  there  can  be 
ao  dispute  or  argument.  Others  suppose  that  they 
exist  only  so  far  as  men  can  assert  and  use  them, 
whether  granted  by  rulers  or  seized  by  society.  Some 
find  that  they  arose  among  our  Teutonic  ancestors  in 
their  German  forests,  while  still  others  go  back  to 
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Jewish,  Grecian,  and  Roman  history  for  their  origin. 
Wherever  they  originated,  their  practical  enforcement 
has  been  a  slow  and  unequal  growth  among  various 
peoples,  and  it  is  always  the  evident  result  of  an 
evolution,  or  development  of  civilization. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, Thomaa  Jefferson  asserts  that  "all  men  are 
created  equal,"  and  that  among  their  indisputable 
rights  are  "  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
Nobody  disputes  this ;  and  yet,  looking  critically  into 
the  matter,  it  seems  strange  that,  despite  Jefiferson's 
own  strong  anti-slavery  sentiments,  his  associates 
fihould  have  excluded  the  colored  race  from  the  com- 
mon benefits  of  humanity,  unless  the  negroes  in  their 
plantations  were  not  men  at  all,  only  things  or  chat- 
tels. The  American  people  went  through  a  great  war 
and  spent  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  to  maintain 
the  indissoluble  union  of  their  States ;  but  the  events 
of  that  war  and  the  civil  reconstruction  forced  the 
demonstration  that  African  slaves  have  the  same 
inalienable  rights  for  recognition  before  the  law  as 
the  free  descendants  of  the  English  and  the  Dutch. 
The  statement  of  the  Declaration  has  been  formally 
made  good;  and  yet,  whence  came  it? 

If  we  go  back  to  the  New  Testament,  the  great 
CJharter  of  Christendom,  in  search  of  rights,  we  are 
much  puzzled  to  find  them  definitely  declared  any* 
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imere;  but  we  find,  instead,  duties  enjoiued  with 
great  clearueas  aud  made  univerBally  binding*  It  is 
only  by  a  series  of  deductions,  especially  from  Saint 
Paul's  epistles,  that  we  infer  the  right  of.  Christian 
liberty,  with  no  other  check  than  conscience,— 'the 
being  made  free  by  the  gospel  of  Christ,  emancipated 
from  superstition  and  tyrannies  of  opinion;  yet  Paul 
says  not  a  word  about  the  manumission  of  slaves,  as  a 
right  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled,  any  more  than 
he  urges  rebellion  against  a  constituted  civil  govern* 
ment  because  it  is  a  despotism*  The  burden  of  his 
political  injunctions  is  submission  to  authority,  exhor- 
tationa  to  patience  under  the  load  of  evils  and  tribula* 
tions  which  so  many  have  to  bear  without  hope  of 
reUef, 

In  the  earlier  Jewish  jurisprudence  we  find  laws  in 
relation  to  property  which  recognise  natural  justice  as 
clearly  as  does  the  jurisprudence  of  Bome ;  but  revolt 
and  rebellion  against  bad  rulers  or  kings,  although  apt 
to  take  place,  were  nowhere  enjoined,  unless  royal 
command  should  militate  against  the  sovereignty  of 
God, —  the  only  ultimate  authority.  By  the  Hebrew 
writers,  bad  rulers  are  viewed  as  a  misfortune  to  the 
people  ruled,  which  they  must  learn  to  bear,  hoping 
for  better  times,  trusting  in  Providence  for  relief, 
ratiier  than  trying  to  remove  by  violence.  It  is  He 
who  raises  up  deliverers  in  His  good  time,  to  reign  in 
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justice  and  equity.  If  anythiug  can  be  learned  from 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  iq  reference  to  rights,  it  ia 
the  injunction  to  obey  God  rather  than  man,  in  mat- 
ters where  conscience  is  concerned;  and  this  again 
merges  into  duty,  but  is  susceptible  of  vast  applica* 
tions  to  conduct  as  controlled  by  individual  opinion. 

Under  Eoman  rule  native  rights  fare  no  better. 
Paul  could  appeal  from  Jewish  tyrants  to  Caesar  in 
accordance  with  his  rights  as  a  Eoman  citizen;  but 
his  Eoman  citizenship  had  nothing  to  do  with  any 
inborn  rights  as  a  man.  Paul  could  appeal  to  Caesar 
as  a  Eoman  citizen.  For  what?  For  protection, 
for  the  enjoyment  of  certain  legal  privileges  which  the 
Empire  had  conferred  upon  Eoman  citizenship,  not  for 
any  rights  which  he  could  claim  as  a  human  being. 
If  the  Eoman  laws  recognized  any  rights,  it  was  those 
which  the  State  had  given,  not  those  which  are  innate 
and  inalienable,  and  which  the  State  could  not  justly 
take  away.  I  apprehend  that  even  in  the  Greek  and 
Eoman  republics  no  civil  rights  could  be  claimed 
except  those  conferred  upon  men  as  citizens  rather 
than  as  human  beings.  Slaves  certainly  had  no 
rights,  and  they  composed  hair  the  population  of  the 
old  Eoman  world.  Eights  were  derived  from  decrees 
or  laws,  not  from  human  consciousness. 

Where  then  did  Jefferson  get  his  ideas  as  to  the 
equal  rights  to  which  men  were  born?    Doubtless 
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from  the  French  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, especially  from  Eousseau,  who,  despite  his  short- 
comings as  a  man,  was  one  of  the  most  original 
thinkers  tha.t  his  century  produced,  and  one  of  the 
most  influential  in  shaping  the  opinions  of  civilized 
Europe.  In  his  "Contrat  Social"  Eousseau  appealed 
to  consciousness,  rather  than  to  authorities  or  the  laws 
of  nations.  He  took  his  stand  on  the  'principles  of 
eternal  justice  in  all  he  wrote  as  to  civil  liberties,  arid 
hence  he  kindled  an  immense  enthusiasm  for  liberty 
as  an  inalienable  right. 

But  Eousseau  came  from  Switzerland,  where  the 
passion  for  personal  independence  was  greater  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  —  a  passion  perhaps 
inherited  from  the  old  Teutonic  nations  in  their 
forests,  on  which  Tacitus  dilates,  next  to  their  vene- 
ration for  woman  the  inost  interesting  trait  among  the 
Germanic  barbarians.  No  Eastern  nation,  except  the 
ancient  Persians,  had  these  traits.  The  law  of  liberty 
is  an  Occidental  rather  than  an  Oriental  peculiarity, 
and  arose  among  the  Aryans  in  their  European  settle- 
ments. Moreover,  Eousseau  lived  in  a  city  where 
John  Calvin  had  taught  the  principles  of  religious 
liberty  which  afterwards  took  root  in  Holland,  Eng- 
land, Scotlaijd,  and  France,  and  created  the  Puritans 
and  Huguenots.  The  central  idea  of  Calvinism  is  the 
right  to  worship  God  according  to .  the  dictates  of  con« 
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science,  enlightened  by  the  Bible.  Bonsseau  was  no 
Calvinist,  but  the  principles  of  religious  and  civil  lib* 
erty  are  so  closely  connected  that  he  may  have  caught 
their  spirit  at  Geneva,  in  spite  of  his  hideous  immo- 
rality and  his  cynical  unbeliet  Yet  even  Cfe,lvin's 
magnificent  career  in  defence  of  the  right  of  con- 
scienoe  to  rebel  against  authority,  which  laid  the 
solid  foundation  of  theology  and  church  dLscipline  on 
which  Protestantism  was  built  up,  arrived  at  such  a 
pitch  of  arbitrary  autocracy  as  to  show  that,  if  liberty 
be  "  human  "  and  "  native,"  authority  is  no  less  sa 

Whether,  then,  liberty  is  a  privilege  graiited  to  a 
few,  or  a  right  to  which  all  people  are  justly  eaititled, 
it  is  bootless  to  discuss;  but  its  developnient  umong 
civilized  nations  is  a  )Rnortky  object  oi  historical 
inquiry* 

A  late  writer,  Douglas  Campbell,  with  some  plausi* 
bUity  and  considerable  learning,,  traioes  to  the  Dutch 
republic  most  that  is  valuable  in  American  institu« 
tlons,  such  as  town-meetings,  representative  govern* 
ment,  restriction  of  taxation  by  the  people,  free  schools, 
toleration  of  religious  worship,  and  equal  laws.  No 
doubt  the  influence  of  Holland  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  in  stimulating  free  inqidry, 
religious  toleration,  and  self-government,  as  well  as 
learning,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  arts,  was 
eonsiderable,  not  only  on  the  Puritan  settlers  of  New 
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England,  but  perhaps  on  England  itself.  No  doubt 
the  English  Puritans  who  fled  to  Holland  during  the 
persecutions  of  Archbishop  Laud  learned  much  from 
a  people  whose  religious  oracle  was  Calvin,  and  whose 
great  h^ro  was  William  the  Silent.  Mr.  Motley,  in 
the  most  brilliant  and  perhaps  the  most  learned  his- 
tory ever  written  by  an  American,  has  made  a  revela- 
tion of  a  nation  heretofore  supposed  to  be  dull, 
money-loving,  and  uninteresting.  T<5o"  high  praise  can- 
not be  given  to  those  brave  and  industrious  people 
who  redeemed  their  morasses  from  the  sea,  who  grew 
rich  and  powerful  without  the  tiatural  advantages  of 
soil  and  dimate,  who  fought  for  eighty  years  against 
the  whole  power  of  Spain,  who  nobly  secured 
their  independence  against  overwhelming  forces,  who 
increased  steadily  in  population  and  wealth  when 
obliged  to  open  their  dikes  upon  th^ir  cultivated 
fields,  who  established  universities  and  institutions 
of  learning  when  almost  driven  to  despair,  and  who 
became  the  richest  people  in  Europe,  whitening  the 
ocean  with  their  ships,  establishing  banks  and  colo* 
nies,  creating  a  new  style  of  painting,  and  teaching 
immortal  lessons  in  government  when  they  occupied 
a  country  but  little  larger  than  Wales.  Civilization 
is  as  proud  of  such  a  country  as  Holland  as  of  Greece 
itself. 

With  all  this,  I  still  believe  that  it  is  to  England 
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we  must  go  for  the  origin  of  what  we  are  most  proud 
Df  in  our  institutions,  much  as  the  Dutch  have  taught 
us  for  which  we  ought  to  be  grateful,  and  much  as 
we  may  owe  to  French  sceptics  and  Swiss  religionists. 
This  belief  is  confirmed  by  a  book  I  have  just  read 
by  Hannis  Taylor  on  the  "  Origin  and  Growth  of  the 
English  Constitution."  It  is  not  an  artistic  history, 
by  any  means,  but  one  in  which  the  author  has 
brought  out  the  recent  investigations  of  Edward  Free- 
man, John  Eichard  Green,  Bishop  Stubbs,  Professor 
Gneist  of  Berlin,  and  others,  who  with  consummate 
learning  haye  gone  to  the  roots  of  things,  —  some  of 
whom,  indeed,  are  dry  writers,  regardless  of  style, 
disdainful  of  any  thing  but  facts,  which  they  have 
treated  with  true  scholastic  minuteness.  It  appears 
from  these  historians,  as  quoted  by  Taylor,  and  from 
other  authorities  to  which  the  earlier  writers  on 
English  history  had  no  access,  that  the  germs  of  our 
free  institutions  existed  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  were  developed  to  a  considerable  extent  among 
their  Norman  conquerors  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  when  barons  extorted  charters  from 
kings  in  their  necessities,  and  when  the  common  peo- 
ple of  Saxon  origin  secured  valuable  rights  and  liber- 
ties, which  they  afterwards  lost  under  the  Tudor 
and  Stuart  princes.  I  need  not  go  into  a  detail  of 
these.    It  is  certain  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L 
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(1274-1307),  himself  a  most  accomplished  and  liberal 
civil  ruler,  the  *  English  House  of  Commons  had 
become  very  powerful,  and  had  secured  in.  Parliament 
the  right  of  originating  money  bills,  and  the  control 
of  every  form  of  taxation,  —  on  the  principle  that  the 
people  could  not  be  taxed  without  their  own  consent. 
To  this  principle  kings  gave  their  assent,  reluctantly 
indeed,  and  made  use  of  all  their  statecraft  to  avoid 
compliance  with  it,  in  spite  of  their  charters  and  their 
royal  oaths.  But  it  was  a  political  idea  which  held 
possession  of  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  L  to  that  of  Henry  IV.  During  this 
period  all  citizens  had  the  right  of  suffrage  in  their 
boroughs  and  towns,  in  the  election  of  certain  magis- 
trates. Th^y  were  indeed  mostly  controlled  by  the 
lord  of  the  manor  and  by  the  parish  priest,  but  liberty 
was  not  utterly  extinguished  in  England,  even  by  Nor- 
man kings  and  nobles ;  it  existed  to  a  greater  degree 
than  in  any  continental  State  out  of  Italy.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  there  was  a  constitutional  gOvernl- 
ment  in  England  as  early  as  in  the  time  of  Edward  L, 
and  that  the  power  of  kings  was  even  then  checked 
by  parliamentary  laws. 

In  Freeman's  "  Norman  Conquest,"  it  appears  that 
the  old  English  town,  or  borough,  is  purely  of  Teutonic 
origin.  In  this,  local  self-government  is  distinctly 
recognized,  although   it  subsequently  was  controlled 
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by  the  parish  priest  and  the  lord  ol  the  manor  under 
the  ihfluenoe  of  the  papacy  and  *  feudalism ;  in 
other  words,  the  ancient  jurisdiction  of  the  tun-mot  — 
or  town^mceting  —  survived  in  the  parish  vestry  and 
the  manorial  court  The  gufld  system,  according  to 
Kendall,  had  its  origin  in  Fngland  at  a  very  early 
date^  and  a  great  influenoe  wtis  exercised  on  popular 
liberty  by  the  meetings  of  ih^  various  guilds,  com-* 
posed,  as  they  were,  of  small  fr'iemen.  The  guild  law 
became  the  law  of  the  town*  ^nlth  the  right  to  elect 
its  magistrates.  **The  old  lee/e  or  baiUff  was  sui- 
planted  by  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  the  practice  ol 
sending  the  reeve  and  four  men  m  the  representatives 
of  the  township  to  the  shire-m(K>t  widened  into  the 
practice  of  sending  four  discreet  men  as  representa* 
tives  of  the  county  to  confer  With  the  king  in  his 
great  council  touching  the  aflfeirs  of  the  kingdom.** 
•*  In  ISTe,**  says  Taylor,  •'  the  ("Jommons,  intent  upon 
correcting  the  evil  practices  of  the  sheriff,  petitioned 
that  the  knights  of  the  shire  might  be  chosen  by  com^ 
mon  election  of  the  better  folk  of  the  shires,  and  not 
nominated  by  the  sheriff;  and  Edward  III.  assented 
to  the  request.** 

I  will  not  dwell  further  on  the  origin  and  mainte- 
nance of  free  institutions  in  England  while  Continental 
States  were  oppressed  by  all  the  miseries  of  rcqralty 
and   feudalism.     But   beyond   all    the  charters  and 
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bcNs  which  modern  oritici&m  had  raked  out  Irom 
buried  or  forgotten  records,  thfere  is- somethmg  in  th^ 
character  6f -the  English  yeoman  which  even  bcttet 
explidns  what  ik  most  nobiceabie  in  the  settleAnent  of  - 
the  American  Colonies,  espeoially  in  New  England, 
The  relstkas  passion  for  personal  independeitoe^the 
patience,  the  energy,  thiB  .eiaterprise,  leven  the  narrqwt 
ness  and  bigotry  which  marked* the  English  middle 
classes  <in  all  thecnisesof  th^  history,  stand  out  in 
bold  rtiief  in  the.  character  of.  the  New  £nglaj:id 
settlers.  AH  theor  'traits*:  are  not  interesting,  but 
they  ;are  English,  and  vepir^sent  th^  peculiarities 
of  the  :  Anglo-Saxons,  rather}  than i  of >  the  Normans. 
In  £n^and>ithey  product  a  Latimer  rather  than/ a 
Grandner;^ —  a  Oromwell  ratbeif  than  •  a .  Stanley;  Th^ 
Saxon  yeomanry  at'the-  tiriie  of  Chaucer  were  not 
aristocr^tie,.-but  demooratio.  Thiey  had  an  intense 
hatred  of  Normkn  arrogance  ^and  aggression.  >  Their 
home  life  was  dull,  but  virtuoiis. ;.  Th^y:  cared  but 
tittle  f or  <1flie  sports,  of  the  chase,  cbmpared  .with  th^ 
love  which  the  Norman  aristocwicy  always  hiad  for 
such  pleasures.  It  was  among  theiH  that  two  hundred 
years  later  the  reformed  doctrines  of  Calvin  took  th^ 
deepest  Jinld,  since  these  were  indissolubly  blended 
with  civil  liberty.  There  Was  something  in  the  blotod 
of  the  English  Puritans  which  fitted  them  to  be  the 
settlers  of  a  new  country,  independent  of  cravings .  for 
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religious  liberty.  In  their  new  homes  in  the  cheer- 
less climate  of  New. England  we  see  traits  which 
did  not  characterize  the  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York; 
we  find  no  patroons,  no  ambition  to  be  great  landed 
proprietors,  no  desire  to  live  like  country  squires,  as 
in  Virginia.  They  were  more  restless  and  enterpris- 
ing than  their  Dutch  neighbors,  and  with  greater 
public  spirit  in  dangers.  They  loved  the  discussion 
of  abstract  questions  which  it  was  difficult  to  settle. 
They  produced  a  greater  number  of  orators  and  specu- 
lative divines  in  proportion  to  their  wealth  and  num- 
ber than  the  Dutch,  who  were  phlegmatic  and  fond 
of  ease  and  comfort,  and  did  not  like  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  discussion  of  novelties.  They  had  more  of 
the  spirit  of  progress  than  the  colonists  (rf  New  York. 
There  was  a  quiet  growth  among  them  of  those  ideas 
whibh  favored  political  independence,  while  also  there 
was  more  intolerance,  both  social  and  religious.  They 
hanged  witches  and  persecuted  the  Quakers.  They 
kept  Sunday  with  more  rigor  than  the  Dutch,  and 
were  less  fond  of  social  festivities.  They  were  not  so 
genial  and  frank  in  their  social  gatherings,  although 
fonder  of  excitement. 

Among  all  the  new  settlers,  however,  both  Ikiglish 
and  l)utch,  we  see  one  element  in  common,  —  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  hatred  of  oppression 
and  wrong,  learned  from  the  weavers  of  Ghent  as  well 
as  from  the  burerhers  of  Exeter  and  BristoL  . 
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In  another  respect  the  Dutch  and  English  resem- 
bled each  other:  they  were  equally  fond  of  the  sea, 
and  of  commercial  adventures,  and  hence  were  noted 
fishermen  as  well  as  thrifty  merchants.  And  they 
equally  respected  learning,  and  gave  to  all  their  chil- 
dren the'  rudiments  of  education.  At  the  time  the 
great  Puritan  movement  began,  the  English  were 
chiefly  agriculturists  and  the  Dutch  were  merchants 
and  manufacturers.  Wool  was  exported  from  Eng- 
land to  purchase  the"^  cloth  into  which  it  was  woven. 
There  were  sixty  thousand  weavers  in  Ghent  alone, 
and  the  towns  and  cities  of  Flanders  and  Holland  were 
richer  and  more  beautiful  than  those  of  England. 

It  will  be  remenibered  that  New  York  (iTieuw 
Amsterdam)  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1613,  and 
Jamestown,  Virginia,  by  the  Elizabethan  colonies  in 
1607.  So  that  both  of  these  colonies  antedated  the 
coming  of  the  Pilgrims  to  Massachusetts  in  1620.  It 
is  true  that  most  of  the  histories  of  the  United  States 
have  been  written  by  men  of  New  England  origin, 
and  that  therefore  by  natural  predilection  they  have 
nmde  more  of  the  New  England  influence  than  of  the 
other  elements  among  the  Colonies.  Yet  this  is  not 
altogether  the  result  of  prejudice;  for,  despite  the 
splendid  roll  of  soldiers  and  statesmen  from  the  Mid- 
dle and  Southern  sections  of  the  country  who  bore  so 
large  a  share  in  the  critical  events  of  the  transition 
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era  of  tibe  BeVolution,.it  remains  that  the  brunt  of 
resistance  to  tyranny  fell  first  and  heaviest  on  New 
England,  and  that. the  principal  influences  that  pre- 
pared the  general  sentiment  .of  revolt,  union,,  war,  and 
independfence  proceeded  from  those  colonies. 

The  Furitan  axodus  from  England,  chiefly  from  the 
eastern  counties,  first  to  HollaiwJ,  and  then  to  -New 
England,  was  at  ite  height  during  th^  persecutions 
of .  Archbishop  Laud  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L  .  The 
Pilgrims — as  the  femall  comptoy  of  Separatists  were 
oall^d  who  followed  their  Puritanism  to  the  extent  of 
breaking  entitely  away  from  the  Churchy  and  who 
left  HolUnd  for  -Ajpaerica^-f-qame  to  baorreoi  shores, 
^ter  /having  learned  i  ;many,  things  from ,  thoi  .I)utch. 
Xheir .  piigrimgge  ivfas  taken, ,  not  -with  the  view  of 
improving  their  fortuiiies,  like,  thp  more  aristocr^.tic 
s^l^a  ^i  Virginia,  but  to  develop  their  peculiar 
i<j[easn  It  jmmti  be  borne  in  niind  ^hat;  the.ciyili^ation 
they}  brought;  with  .them  was  a  growth  frpi»  Tent(^io 
ancestry, — ^an  eyolptipn  froin  Saxon  times,  althongh 
it  i^  difficult  to  trace :  the.  §uQcessive,d^velopmentQ 
during  the  Norman  rul^  The  Pijgrinis  brought  with 
them  to  America  an  injbense  love  of  liberty,  and  cou^ 
sequently  an  eq,ually  intense  hatred  of  arbitrary 
taxation.  Their  enjoyment  of  religious  rights  was 
surpasi^ed  only  by  their  aversion  to  Episcopaoy.  They 
were  ^  plain  and  simple  people^  vbo  abhorred  the 
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vices  of  thofpfttricianolaas  at  homej  but  they  loved 
learning,  and. sought  to  extend. knjQwledge,  ^a  the, bul- 
wark offreeingtitutms..  The  Purifens.  who  followed 
them  within  itejQ  yeairs  land  settled  Massachusetts  Bay 
and  Saleta,  were,  direct  fyoipi  England.  They  wexe  not 
Separatists,  like  the  Pilgrima,  but  PreabyteiuiaM ;  they 
hated  EpisoopWjy,  but  would  haiYe  had  iChurqh  and 
State  united  un4e^:Ptesb)^mii|vism.  They  w^te  intoler- 
ant, as  against  Boger  Williaifts  9wl  the;  '"witohes,"  and 
at  first  perpetmted' cruelties!  like  those- from  which 
they  thems^v^$.ibad  /fled.  B^atiftomethJng.in  .the  free 
air  of  the  big  eonltindnt  developed. the  spirit:  of  Jiberty 
among  them. until  they,  toof;  like  Jte  JPilgriiws,ib^am^ 
Independeoita  and  Sepa»^ists,.r-T  and  &Qi  Congr^lgff^tAQAr 
alisti^  xather  tbani  I?resbyterian$. .    ,[     ;  .         ., 

Th0  first  :thing  we  mte  OTiong.  these  Newjliiglandeas 
was  their  town-mefetings,  derived  from  the  an^ifent  folk- 
mote^  in  iji^hich  th)ey  el<^ted  their  Jjlagisfcraftes^,  [aopd  iHk- 
posed  upon  thema^lvesthe  neeess«(ry  taap$9  fior'schoola, 
highways,' and  officer^  of  *he  law.  They  formed. eeilf- 
governed  commuftities;  ivho  selected  lor  rulers  their 
ablest  and  fittest  men,, marked  for,  tiheir  integrity  and 
intelligence,  r--n  grave,  austere,  imsielfish,  and  .  incor- 
ruptible Moj^ey-w^?  [of  little  account  in  comparison 
with  character.  The  earliest  settlers  were  the  picked 
and  chosen  men  of  the  yeomaQry  of  England^  and 
generally  thrifty  and  pr^peroi^s.    Tl^eir  leaders  ha4 
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had  high  social  positions  in  their  English  homes^  and 
iJieir  ministers  were  chiefly  graduates  of  the  univer- 
sities, some  of  •whom  were  fine  scholars  in  both 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  had  been  settled  in  important 
parishes,  and  would  have  attained  high  ecclesiastical 
rank  had  they  not  been  nonconformists,  —  opposed  to 
the  ritual,  taiher  than  the  theological  tenets  of  the 
English  Church  as  established  by  Elizabeth.  Of  course 
they  Were  Calvinists,  more  rigid  even  than  their 
brethren  in  Geneva.  The  Bible  was  to  them  the  ulti- 
mate standard  of  authority  —  civil  and  religious.  The 
only  restriction  on  suffrage  viras  its  being  conditioned 
on  church-membership.  They  aspired,  probably  from 
Calvinistic  influence,  but  aspired  in  vain,  to  establish 
a  theocracy,  borrowed  somewhat  from  that  of  the 
JewiS.  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  John  Fiske,  in  his 
able  and  interesting  history  of  the  "  Beginnings  of  New 
England,**  that  •'the  Puritan  appealed  to  reason;**  I 
think  that  the  Bible  was  their  ultimate  authority  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  religion.  As  to  civil  govem- 
tfi'etot,  the  i^easota  may  have  had  a  great  place  in  their 
institutions;  but  these  grew  tip  from  their  siHfrOUnd- 
ings  rather  than  from  study  or  the  experience  of  the 
past  There  was  more  originality  in  them  than  it  is 
customary  to  suppose.  They  were  the  development 
of  Old  England  life  in  New  England,  but  grew  in 
many  respects  away  from  the  parent  stock. 
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The  next  thing  of  mark  among,  the  Colonists  was 
their  love  of  learning;  all  children  were  taught  to 
read  and  write.  They  had  been  settled  t  Plymouth, 
Salem,  add.  Beaton  less  than  twent^  ears  when 
they  established  Harvard  College,  chiefly  for  the  edu- 
cation of  ministers,  who  took  the  highest  social  rank 
in  the  Colonies,  and  were  the  most  influential  people. 
Lawyers  and  physicians  were  not  so  well  educated. 
As  for  lawyers,  there  was  but  little  need  of  them,  since 
disputes  were  mostly  settled  either  by  the  ministers  or 
the  selectmen  of  the  towns,  who  were  the  most  able 
and  respectable  men  of  the  community.  What  the 
theocratic  Puritans  desired  the  most  was  educated 
ministers  and  schoolmasters.  In  >  1641  a  schoolr  waa 
established' in  Hartford,  Ccainectkcut,  which  was  ftee 
to  the  poor.  By  1642  every  towm^hip  in  Massachu- 
setts had  a  schoolmaster,  and  in  1665  every  one 
embracipg.  fifty  ilAailies  a  common  school.  If  the 
town  Jiad^eioea:' one  hfindred  families  it  had  a  grammar 
school,  in  which.  Latin  was  taught  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  idea  of  piopular  education  originated 
with  the  Dutch.  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  did  not 
believe  in  the  education  of  the  masses,  of  which  we 
read  but  litti©  imtiil  the'  19th  :  century.  As  early 
as  1582  the  Estates  of  Friesland  decreea  that  the 
inhabitants  of  towns:  and  villages  should  provide  good 
and  able  Beformed  schoolmasters,  so  that  when  the 

VOL.  XI.  —  2> 
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English  noncdnfcinaists  dw^ltin  Leydea  ijx  1609  the 
school,  according  to  Motley,  had  become  the  ooHuaoii: 
property:  df  the  people; 

•  The  next  thing  wc'  note  aniong  the!  Colonists  of 
New  Englancl'^is' the  <ionrf^dera4idii  :  of  towns  and 
their  represeiitatiori  in  the  Legislature,  or  the  General 
Court ,  This  wis  formed  to  settle  questions  of  commoa 
interest,  to  lacilitate  -commerce,  to  establiih.  a  judicial 
system,  to  devise  means 'for  protectieoti  Skg^vost  bostil^ 
Indians,  to  rairiel  taxes  to  support  the  common  govem^ 
ment.  The  Legislature,  ccanpose  A  .of  delegates  chosen 
by  the  towns,  exercised  most:  of  the  rights  pf  sever*, 
dgnty,  especially  in  the  direotibn  of  military  affairs 
and  the  coUectioliI  of  Irevenue-  .  i    >    . 

The  governorrs  were  chosen  by  the  people  in  secret 
ballot,  uii til  th^  liberal  charter  granted  by  Ghjarles  L 
was  revoked,  arid  a  royal  governbr  was  placed  over 
tiie  fobr  donfederated  Colonies  of  .Massachusetts,  Ply- 
mouth, Connectieut,  and  New  Haven.  This  bonfederv 
ation  was  not  k  federal  union,  but  simply  a  league  for 
mutual  defence' against  the  Indians.  Each  Colony 
managed  its  own  internal  affairs,  without  interference 
from  England,  until  1684 

Down  to  this  time  thd  Colonies  had  b6en  too  irisig** 
nificant  to  attract  niueh  notice  in  Engldnd,  and  hdnee 
were  left  to  develc^  their  iristitutione  in  their  own 
way,  according    to    the    circumstances  •  #hich    coon 
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trolled' them,  and  the  diingeis  ti^ith  which  thejr  were 
surjrounded.  One^  thing  i6  clear:  the  infanit  Colonies 
governed  theiAselves,  anil  elected'  th6ir  own  magie^ 
trates,  from  the  governor  to  the  iSel^ctmen  j»and  this 
was  true  as  wfell  of  tiie  Middle  and  Sonthern  ad  of  tftie 
Eastern  Oolonies.  Even  in  Virginia  (juite  as  large  a 
proportion  of  the' people  took  part  in  elections  as  in 
Massachusetts.  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  similar 
instance  of  uncontrolled  self-govfertimetit,  either  in 
Holland  or  England  at  any  period  of  thiair  history^ 
Either  the  king,  6r  the  ftirliament,  or  die  lord  of  the 
manor,  or  the  parish  priest  controlled  appointments  or 
interfered  with  them,  and  even  when  the  people 
directly  selected  their  magistrates,  suiBfrage  =  was  not 
universal,  as  it  gradually  came  to  be  in  the  Colonies, 
with  slight  restrictions,  —^  one  of  the  features  of  th^ 
development  of  American  institutions. 

Another  thing  we  notice  ambng  the  Colonies,  which 
had  no  inconsiderable  influence  on  their  growth,  was 
the  use  of  fire-arms  among  all  the-  people,  to  defend 
themselves  from  hostile  Indians.  '  Every  man  had 
his  musket  and  powder-flask ;  and  there  were  several 
periods  when  it  was  not  sale  even  to  go  to  church 
unarmed.  Thus  were  the  new  settlers  inured  to 
danger  and  «elf-defencei  and  bloody  contests  with 
their  savage  foea.  I'heygrew  up  practically  soldiers, 
and  formed  a  firm  material  for  an  effective  militifti 
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able  to  face  regular  troops  and  even  ei^gage  in  effec- 
tive operations^  as  seen  afterwards  in  the  conquest  of 
Louisburg  by  Sir  William  Pepperell,  a  Kittery  mer- 
chant. But  for  the  universal  use  of  fire-arms,  either 
for  war  or  game,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Colonies  could 
have  won  their  independence.  And  it  is  interesting 
to  notice  that,  while  the  free  carrying  of  weapons,  in 
these  later  days  at  least,  is  apt  to  result  in  rough  law- 
lessness, as  in  our  frontier  regions,  among  the  serious 
and  law-abiding  Colonists  of  those  early  times  it 
was  not  so.  This  was  probably  due  both  to  their  strict 
religious  obligations  and  to  the  presence  of  their  wives 
and  children. 

The  unrestricted  selection  of  parish  ministers  by  the 
people  was  no  slight  cause  of  New  England  growth, 
and  was  also  a  peculiar  custom  or  institution  not 
seen  in  the  mother  country,  where  appointment  to 
parishes  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy  or 
the  crown.  Either  the  king,  or  the  lord  chancellor,  or 
the  universities,  or  the  nobility,  or  the  county  squires 
had  the  gift  of  the  "  livings,"  often  bestowed  on  igno- 
rant or  worldly  or  ineflBcient  men,  the  younger  sons  of 
men  of  rank,  who  made  no  mark,  and  were  incapable 
of  instruction  or  indifferent  to  their  duties.  In  New 
England  the  minister  of  the  parish  was  elected  by 
the  church  members  or  congregation,  and  if  he  could 
not  edify  his  hearers  by  his  sermons,  or  if  his  char- 
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acter  did  not  command  respect,  his  occupation  was 
gone,  or  his  salary  was  not  paid.  In  consequence  the 
ministers  were  generally  gifted  men,  well  educated, 
and  in  sympathy  with  the  people.  Who  can  estimate 
the  influence  of  such  religious  teachers  on  everything 
that  pertained  to  New  England  life  and  growth, 
—  on  more^ls,  on  educ«ttion,  on  religious  and  civil 
institutions ! 

Although  we  have  traced  the  early  characteristics 
of  the  New  England  Colonists,  especially  because  it 
was  in  New  England  first  and  chiefly  that  the  spirit 
of  resistance  to  English  oppression  grew  to  a  senti- 
ment for  independence,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that 
the  essential  elements  of  self-controlling  manhood 
were  common  throughout  all  the  Colonies.  And  every- 
where it  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  the  germ  of  a 
devotion  to  religious  freedom,  developed  on  a  secluded 
continent,  where  men  were  shut  in  by  the  sea  on  the 
one  hand,  and  perils  from  the  fierce  aborigines  on  the 
other.  The  Puritans  of  New  Englatid,  the  Hollanders 
of  New  York,  Penn*s  Quaker  colony*  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  Huguenots  of  South  Carolina,  the  Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians  of  North  Carolina,'  Virginia,  Maryland, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 'were  ail  of  Calvinistid 
training  and  came  from  European  persecutions.  All 
were  rigidly  Puritanical  in  their  social  and  Sabbata- 
rian observances.    Even  the  EpiscopaliaiiS  of  Virginia, 
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wlxere  a  larger  Norman-English  stock  was  settled, 
with  infusions  of  .FrejujhrHuguenjot  blood,  and  where 
slavery  br^d  more  men  of  wealth  and  broader  social 
distinctions,  we!;e  sternly  jreKgiQus  ,ih  their  laws, 
although  far  more:4ax  and  pleasure-loving  in  their 
customs.  Every  where,  thi$  new  life  |)f.  Englishmen 
in  a  new  land  d^v^pped  their,  self-relianoe,  their 
power  of  work,  their  skill  in  arms,  their  habit  of  com- 
mon association  ^or  common  purposes,  aad  their  keen, 
intelligent  knowledge  of  .pqlitical  conditions,  with  a 
tenacious  grip  ;Oi;i  their  rights  as  Englishmen* 
.  In  the  enjoym^ent,  th^n,  of  ut^nown  civil  and 
religiQus  liberties,  of  equal.  k^ws,.attd  a  tnild  govern- 
ment, the  Colonies,  rapidlys  grew,  iniepite  of  Indian 
wars.  In  New  England  they  had  al$o.  to.  combat  a. 
hard  soil  and  a,  co^d  cliuiate.  Their  equals  in  rugged 
strength,  in  dom,estic  virtues,  ii^  religious  veneration 
were  not  to  be  s^en  oq.  the  face  of.  the  ^hole  earth. 
They  may  have  bee^n  intolerant,  narrow-minded, 
bru,squiB  and  rough  in  manners,  and  with  little  love  or 
appreciation  pf  art;  they  m(ay  hav^e  been  opinionated 
and  self-sufficient :  but  they  were  ,  loyaj  to  duties 
and  tp  their  '<  Invisible  King."  Above  all  things,  they 
were  tenacious  of  the^, rights,  and  scrupled  no  sacri« 
fic^s  to  secure  them,  and  to  perpetuate  them  among 
their  ehildr^ji.  -  M 

It  is  not  xuy  pbject  to  describe  the  history  of  the 
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furitans,  after  they  had  made  a  firm  settlement  in 
the  primeval  forests,. down  to  the  Eevolutionary  War, 
out  only  to  glance  fit  the  institutions  they  created  or 
adopted,  which  have  extended  mbre^  or  le^s  ovBtiall 
parts  of  North  Amejdca>  and;  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  magnificent  empire,   i  >  ! 

At  the  dose  of  the  Sevela  Years'  War,  in  1763, 
which  ended  in  the  conq^mest  of  Canada  froni  the 
French  hy  the  combihed  forces  of  England  arid  het 
Americaii  subjects,  the'  population :  of  the  Golohies'-^ 
in  New  England  arid  the  Middle  and  Southeiln  8e&- 
fcions  ^^  was  iuoi  far  from  tw6  millions.  Success  iii 
war  and  some  deiVelopmerit  in  wealth  riatmuUy  «ngen*- 
dered  self-^onfidciulee.  I  ippiiehend  that  the^isbovet 
and  unavdwed !  consciousness  i.of :  power,  crea)tii^  the 
desire  to  te  a  nation  rathet  than  a  mere'  caloi^ 
dependent  on.  Gteat  Britain,^*-*- or,  if  colonies,  yet  free 
and  untranraieUed  by  the  hoine  g»vernment,  — ^  had  as 
much  to  do  with  the  struggle  for  independence  t|s  the 
discussion  6f  rights,  at  least  among  the  leaders  of  the 
people,  both  derioal  and  lay.  The  feeling  that  they 
were  not  represented  in  Parliament  was  not  of  rimch 
account,  for  more  than  three  quarters  of  the  English  at 
home  had  no  representation  at  aU.  To  be  represented 
in  Parliainent  was  utterly  impracticable,  and  every- 
body knew  it.  But  when  arbitrary  meastiies  were 
adopteid    by    the    English    government,   in   defilmce 
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of  charters,  the  popular  orators  made  a  good  point 
in  magnifying  the  injustice  of  "taxation  without 
representation.** 

The  Colonies  had  been  marvellously  prospered,  and 
if  not  rich  they  were  powerful,  and  were  spreading 
toward  the  indefinite  and  unexplored  West.  The 
Seven  Years'  War  had  developed  their  military  capac- 
ity. It  was  New  England  troops  which  had  taken 
Louisburg.  The  charm  of  British  invincibility  had 
been  broken  by  Braddock's  defeat.  The  Americans 
had  learned  self-reliance  in  their  wars  with  the 
Indians,  and  had  nearly  exterminated  them  along  the 
coast  without  British  aid.  The  Colonists  three  thou- 
sand miles  away  from  England  had  begun  to  feel  their 
impo|:tance,  and  to  realize  the  difficulty  of  their  con- 
quest by  any  forces  that  England  could  command. 
The  self-exaggeration  common  to  all  new  countries 
was  universal.  Few  as  the  people  were,  compared  with 
the  population  of  the  mother  country,  theiir  imagina- 
tion was  boundless.  They  felt,  if  they  did  not  clearly 
foresee,  their  inevitable  future.  The  North  American 
continent  was  theirs  by  actual  settlement  and  long 
habits  of  self-government,  and  they  were  determined 
to  keep  it.  Why  fehould  they  be  dependent  on  a 
country  that  <5rippled  their  commerce,  that  stifled 
their  manufactures,  that  regulated  their  fisheries, 
that  appointed  their  governors,  and  regarded   them 
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with  selfish  ends, — as  a  people  to  be  taxed  in  order 
that  English  merchants  and  manufacturers  should  be 
enriched?  They  did  not  feel  weak  or  dependent; 
what  new  settlers  in  the  Western  wilds  ever  felt  that 
they  could  not  take  care  of  their  farms  and  their 
flocks  and  everything  which  they  owned  ? 

Doubtless  such  sentiments  animated  far-reaching 
men,  to  whoin  liberty  was  sa  swe'et,  and  power  so 
enchanting.  They  could  not  openly  avow  thein  with- 
out danger  of  arrest,  until  resistance  was  organized. 
They  contented  themselves  with  making  the  most  of 
oppressive  English  legislation,  to  stimulate  the  people 
to  discontent  and  rebellion.  Ambition  was  hidden 
under  the  burden  of  taxation  which  was  to  make 
them  slaves.  Although  among  the  leaders  there  was 
great  veneration  for  English  tradition  and  law,  the  love 
they  professed  for  England-  was'  rather  an  ideal  senti^ 
ment  than  an  actual  feeling,  except  among  aristocrats 
and  men  of  rank. 

Nor  was  it  natural  that  the  Colonists,  especially 
the  Puritans,  should  cherish  much  real  affection  for  a 
country  that  had  persecuted  them  and  driven  them 
away.  They  felt  that  not  so  much  Old  England  as 
New  England  was  their  home,  in  which  new  senti- 
ments had  been  born,  and  new  aspirations  had  been 
cultivated.  It  was  very  seldom  that  a  colonist 
visited  England  at  all,  and  except  among  the  recent 
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somers  iheir  Bnglish  relatives  were  for  the  laost  part 
unknown.  Loyalty  to  thie  king  was ;  gradually  sup* 
planted  by  devotion  to 'the  institution^  which  they  had 
adopted,  or  themselves  created.  In  ascertain  sense 
Ihey  admitted  that  they  were  still  subject  to  Great 
Britain,  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  selfi^overn* 
ment  had  nearly  destroyed  this  feeling  of  allegiance, 
especially  when  they  were. aroused  to  deiiy  the  right 
of  the  English  govemn^ent  to  tax  them'  without  their 
own  consent. 

With  the  denial  of  the  right  of  taxation  by  England 
naturally  came  resistance. 

The  first  line  of  oppositioii  arose  under  a  new  at^ 
tempt  of  England  to  enforce  the  Sugar  ^Act,  which 
was  passed  to  prevent  the  American  importation  of 
sugar  and  molasses  from  the  West  Indies,  in  exchange 
for  lumber  and  agricultural  products.  It  had  been  suf- 
fered to  fall  into  abeyance;  but  suddenly  in  1761  the 
government  issued  Writs  of  Assistance  or  search-war- 
rants, authorizing  customs  officers  to  enter  private 
stores  and  dwellings  to  find  imported  goods,  not  neces- 
sarily known  but  when  ^ven  suspected  to  be  there.  This 
was  first  brought  to  bear  in  Massachusetts,  where  the 
Colonists  spiritedly  refused  to  submit,  and  took  the 
matter  into  the  cqurts.  James  Otis,  a  young  Boston 
lawyer,  was  advocate  for  the  Admiralty,  buty  resigning 
his  cdmmissioui  he  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  peoula 
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and  ki& '  Seny  :eIoqti!ettb€»  ^  aroui^.  the  i tColoaiilts  to  « 
high  pite)h' ^f<  r^dlttlo^naFy  Tei&6lTe.^  J^  Adanica; 
who  heard '  the  *  speech,  declared,  **  Then'  land  there 
American  ioidepeiide^Mid /was  born."  :  independence, 
however,  wab  xi^ot  yet  in  most  taen'a  minds,  but  the 
spirit  d  reedi^nce  to  arbitrary  aetsof  the  s^ereign  was 
nnmistakably  aToti$ed(  In  1?68  ane  ;le88i  memoifable 
contest  arojse  in  Virginia,  when  ^/tbe^  king  refused  to 
sanction  a  law  of  the  colonial  legislature  imposing  a 
tax  which'  the  olergy  were  tmwillmg  to*  submit  to. 
This  too  Was  ^jested  m  the  courts,  and  a  young*  lawyer 
named  Patrick  Henry  ^defended  bo  eloquently;  the  right 
ctf  Virginia  tO'  make  her  own  laws  in  spite  of  the  king, 
that  his  passionate  orattory  inflamed  all  >thbt  colony 
with  the  same  "  treasonable  "  (Spirit 

But  the  'Centre  of  resistance  was  in  Boston,  where  in 
1765  the  peiopie  were  incited  toenthusiaamjby.the  elo- 
quence of  James  Otis  and  Samuel  Adams,  In  irelerenee 
to  still  another  restrictive  tax,  the  Staiiip  Act,  whioh 
could  not  be 'enforced,  except  by  overwhelming  mili- 
tary forces,  and  was.  wisely  repealed  by  Pairliament 
This  was  f611owed>by.the  imposition  of  duties  oin  wine, 
oil,  fruits;  glass,  p^per;  lead,  oolors  and  especially 
tea,  an  indirect  taxation,  but  equally  obnoxious;  in- 
creasing popular  excitement,  the  aendibg  of  tiroops,  col- 
lision between  the  soldiers  aiod  the  people jjl  1770,  and 
in  1773  the  rebellious  acit  of  tHe  famous  "Tea  Party" 
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wh^  citisens  in  the  guise  of  ludiaiis  emptied  the  chests 
of  tea  on  boaiHl  merchantmen  into  Bostpn  harbor.  Soon 
after,  the  Boston  Fort  Bill  was  passed,  which  s}iut  up 
American  commerce  and  created  immense  irritation. 
Then  were  sent  to  the  rebellious  city  regiments  of 
British  troops  to  enforce  the  acts  of  Parliament;  and 
finally  the  taroops  were,  at  the  people's. exlps^OiS^,  ftuar* 
tered  in  the  town,  which  was  treated  as  a  conquered 
city. 

In  view  of  these  disturbances  and  hostile  acts,  the 
first  Continental  Congress  of  the  different  colonies  met 
in  Philadelphia,  September,  1774,  and  issued  a  petition 
to  the  king,  an  address  to  the.  people,  of  Great  Britain, 
and  an  address  to  the  Colonies,  thus  making  a  last  effort 
for  conciliation.  The  British  Government,  obstinately 
refusing  to  listen  to  its  own  wisest  counsellors,  re- 
plied with  restraining  acts,  forbidding  participation 
in  the  fisheries  and  other  remunerative  sea-work. 
Moreover,  it  declared  Massachusetts  to  be  in  a  state  of 
rebellion ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  whole  province 
prepared  for  war.  At  the  same  time  the  colonial 
legislatures  promptly  approved  and  agreed  to  sustain 
the  acts  of  the  Continental  Congress.  Nor  did  they 
neglect  to  appoint  committees  of  safety  for  calling  out 
minute  men  and  committees  of  supplies  for  arming  and 
provisioning  them.  General  Gage,  the  British  mili- 
itary  commander  in  Massachusetts,  attempted  to  de- 
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stroy  the  collection  of  ammunition  and  stores  at 
Concord,  and  in  consequence,  on  April  19,  1775,  the 
battle  of  Lexington  was  fought,  followed  in  June  by 
that  of  Bunker  Hill. 

Thus  began  the  American  Eevolution,  which  ended 
in  the  inde^pendpnce  of  the  thirteen  Colonies  and  their 
federal  union  as  States  under  a  common  constitution. 

As  the  empire  of  the  Union  expanded,  as  power 
grew,  as  opportunities  increased,  so  did  obstructions 
arise  and  complications  multiply.  But  what  I  have 
called  "  the  American  idea  "  —  which  I  conceive  to  be 
Liberty  under  Law  —  has  proved  equal  to  all  emer- 
gencies. The  marvellous  success  with  which  Ameri- 
can institutions  have  provided  for  the  development  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  idea  of  individual  independence, 
without  endangering  the  common  weal  and  rule,  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  arising  of  great  and  wise 
administrators  of  the  public  will. 

It  is  to  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  chief  of  these 
notable  men  who  have  guided  the  fortunes  of  the 
American  people  from  the  Eevolutionary  period  to  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War,  that  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  reader  in  the  next  two  volumes.  Those  who  have 
not  materially  modified  the  condition  of  public  affairs 
I  omit  to  discuss  at  large,  eminent  as  have  been  their 
talents  and  services.  Consequently  I  pass  by  the 
administrations  of  all  the  presidents  since  Jefferson, 
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except  those ,  o^  Jfj^cksoa  aod  linco^u,  tl^e.  3^otmer  hav- 
ing naad^  a  pew  departure  iu  uatioijal  policy,  ^d  the 
latter  h^vi^  brought  to  a  couclu^iw  a?  greftt  war.  J 
consider  that  Frtinklin,  Hamilton,  €ll^y,  W^^bster,  and 
Calhqui^  did  njpre  ^tban  any  of  the  presidents,  except 
those  I  have  j?[n^ntioned,  to  afifecfthe  destinies  of  the 
country,  and  therelpre  I  .could  not  omitth^m. 

There  will  necessarily  b^  some  repetitions  of  fact 
in  discussing  the  relations  of  different  men  to  the 
same  ^oup ,  of  eyents,  but  this  has  been  so  far  as 
possible  ayoide4.  And  since  my  aim  is  the  portrayal 
of  character  and  influence,  rather  than  the  narration 
of  historical  animals,  I  have  oini;tted  yc),st  ^apmbers  of 
interesting  .details,  selecting  only  those  of  salient  and 
vital  impprta^ca 
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DIPLOMACY. 

J\  T  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
the  most  prominent  and  influential  man  in  the 
colonies  was  perhaps  Benjamin  Franklin,  then  sixty- 
nine  years  of  age.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  founders  of 
the  American  Republic.  Among  the  great  statesmen 
of  the  period,  his  fame  is  second  only  to  that  of 
Washington. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  his  early  life,  since  that  part  of 
his  history  is  better  known  than  that  of  any  other  of 
our  great  men,  from  the  charming  autobiography  which 
he  began  to  write  but  never  cared  to  finish.  He  was 
born  in  Boston,  January  17,  1706,  the  youngest  but 
two  of  seventeen  children.  His  father  was  a  nar- 
row-minded English  Puritan,  but  respectable  and 
conscientious,  —  a  tallow-chandler  by  trade;  and  his 
ancestors  for  several  generations  had  been  blacksmiths 
in  the  little  village  of  Ecton   in  Northamptonshire, 
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England.  He.  was  a  precocious  boy,  not  over-promis* 
ing  from  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view,  but 
inordinately  fond  of  reading  such  books  as  were 
accessible,  especially  those  of  a  sceptical  character. 
He  had  no  sypipatliy  yrith  the  theological  doctrines 
then  in  vogue  in  his  native  town.  At^  eight  years 
of  age  he  was  sent  to  a  grammar  school,  and  at  ten 
he  was  taken  from  it  to  assist  his  father  in  soap- 
boiling;  but,  showing  a  repugnance  to  this  sort  of 
l>udine3Si; he  vras.  apprenticed  to  his  brother  James  <et 
the  age  of  twelve,  to  learn  the  art,  or.tr^e,  of  a 
printer.  At  fijEteen  we  fii^d  him  writing,  anonymously^ 
for  his  brother's  newspaper  which  had,  jvist  b,een 
Started,  an  reticle  which,  gave  offence  to  .the  provincial 
government,  and  led  to  a  quarrel  with  his  brptber, 
who,  it  seems,  was  harsh  and  tyrannical. 

Boston  at  this  time  was  a  flourishing  towA  of 
probably  about  ten  thousand  or  twelye-thou^^nd  peo- 
ple, governed  practically  by  the  Calvinistic  ministers, 
and  composed  ohiefly  of  merchants,  fishermen,  and  sl^ip- 
carpenters,  yet  aU  tolerably  verse^  V^  the  rudiments 
of  education  and  in  theological  speculations.  The 
young;  Benjamin,  having  no  liking  for.  the  opinions, 
manners,  and  customs  of  tb^s  strflit-l^.ced  town,  or 
for  bis  cold  and  overbearing  brother,  concluded  in  his 
seventeenth  year  to  run  away  from  his  apprenticeship. 
He  found  hipiself  in  a  few  days  in  New  York^  without 
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maney;  or  frjeods,  or  employlneBtJ  The  printers 
trade  was  ndt  so  flouriahiag in  the. Dutch  ei^ital  at 
m  the  Yankee  ofne  he  had-JdOk^  and  ihe  wandered  on 
to  Philadelphia,:  the  largest  town  in  the  bolonies, 
whose  inhabitants  weiie  ^diieflf  ^Quakers,— thrift j^ 
prosperous,: tolerant,  and* ikindnhaarted.  Fcnrttinately, 
there  were  sevbraLprantingf-pFetises  ki  ttiis  settlement ; 
and  after  a  while,  through^ :  the  :J:iiidnebi^o£  a  strangejr,^ 
—  who  took  aln  intecest  in  him  and  pitied  his  forlorn 
condition,  wandering '  up '  and  I  down  Market  •  Stareeti 
poorljr-  dressed,  and  .wtith  4  halfpennj  roll  .in<  his 
hand,  ot  who  was  attracted  by  >his  bright,  and  honest 
face,  frank  mariners,  and  eipressive  utterances, —r 
Franklin  got  work,  with  small!  wages*  His  industry 
and  ability  soon  enc^bled  him  to  makeabetterappeap* 
ance,  and  attract  friends  by  his  ^uncommon  social 
qualities;  -    -  i  ' 

It  ddes  not  appear  that' Franklin  was  pauticularly 
frugal  ak  a  young  man.  He  spent  his  tnoney  lavishly 
in  coiiviviai  eiiteirtainmentsi'ol  which  he  was  the-  life, 
among  his  humble  companions,  a  favorite  not  only 
with  th6n^,  btit  with  aillthe  girls  whose  acquaintance 
he  made.  So  remarfcabte'lvfts  he  for  wit,  good  natiire, 
and  intelligedice  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
attracted  the-  notice  of  the  governor  of'  the  -province, 
who  pr66iised  to  set  him  up  in  business,  and  enicour* 
aged  him  to  go  England  to  purchase  types  and  a 
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printing-press.  But  before  he  sailed,  having  earned 
money  enough  to  buy  a  fine  suit  of  clothes  and  a 
watch,  he  visited  his  old  home,  and  paraded  his  suc- 
cess with  indiscreet  ostentation,  mlich  to  the  disgust 
of  his  brother  to  whom  he  had  been  apprenticed. 

On  the  young  man's  return  to  Philadelphia,  the 
governor,  Sir  William  Keith,  gave  him  letters  to  some 
iniiuential  pec^le  in  England^  with  promises  of  pecu- 
niary aid,  which,  however,  he  never  kept;  so  that 
when  Franklin  arrived  in  London  he  found  himself 
without  money  or  friends.  But  he  was  not  discour* 
aged.  He  soon  found  employment  as  a  printer  and 
retrieved  his  fortunes,  leading  a  gay  life,  and  spending 
his  money,  as  fast  as  he  earned  it,  at  theatres  and  in 
sooial  enjoyments  with  boon  companions  of  doubtful 
respectability.  Disgusted  with  London,  or  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectations,  he  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia in  1726  as  a  mercantile  clerk  for  a  Mr.  Durham, 
who  shortly  after  died ;  and  Franklin  resumed  his  old 
employment  with  his  former  employer,  Keimer,  the 
printer. 

On  nis  long  voyage  home  he  had  had  time  for 
reflection,  and  resolved  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and 
become  more  frugal  and  respectable.  He  would  not 
give  up  his  social  pleasures,  but  would  stick  to  his 
business,  and  employ  his  leisure  time  in  profitable 
leading.    This.  Mr.  Parton  caU^  his  "regeneration." 
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Others  might  view  it  as  the  completion  of  **  sowing 
his  wild  oats.**  He  certainly  made  himself  very  use- 
ful to  the  old  visionary  Keimer,  who  printed  bank* 
notes  for  New  Jersey,  by  making  improvements  on 
the  copper  plate;  but  he  soon  left  this  employment 
and  set  up  for  himself,  in  partnership  with  another 
young  man. 

The  young  printers  started  fairly,  and  hired  the 
lower  part  of  a  house  in  Market  Street,  most  of  which 
they  sublet.  Their  first  job  •  brought  them  but  five 
shillings.  Soon  after,  they  were  employed  to  print  a 
voluminous  history  of  the  Quakers,  at  a  very  small 
profit;  but  the  work  was  so  well  done  that  it  led  to  a 
great  increase  of  business. 

The  idea  then  occurred  to  Franklin  to  print  a  new&> 
paper,  there  being  but  one  in  the  colony,  and  that 
miserably  dulL  His  old  employer  Keimer,  hearing  of 
his  purpose  accidentally,  stole  the  march  on  him,  and 
started  a  newspaper  on  his  own  account,  but  was  soon 
obliged  to  sell  out  to  Franklin  and  Meredith,  not 
beiiig  ^bte  to  manage  the  undertaking.  ''ThePenn* 
sylvania  Gazette"  proved i a  great  success,  and  was 
reniarrkabte  forits  brilliant  and  original  articles,  which 
brought  the  editor,  then  but  twenty-three  years  old, 
into  immediate  notice.  He  had  become  frugal  and 
industrious,  but  had  not  as  yet  renounced  his  hilari% 
OU8  habits,  and  could  scarcely  be  called  moral,  for 
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ielf-educated  people  are.  It  is  a  wonder  that  a  self- 
educated  man  like  Franklin  was  so  broad  and  liberal 
in  all  his  views, -^— an  impersonation  of  good  nature 
and  catholicity,  ever  open  to  new  convictions,  and 
respectful  of  oj^ions  he  did  not  share,  provoking 
mirth  and  jollity,  yet  never  disturbing  the  placidity 
of  a  social  gathering  by  irritating  sarcasm. 

Franklin's  newspaper  gave  him  prodigious  influence, 
both  social  and  political,  in  the  infancy  of  journalism. 
It  was  universally  admitted  to  be  the  best  in  the 
country.  Its  circulation  rapidly  increased,  and  it  was 
well  managed  financially.  James  Parton  tells  us  that 
Franklin  "  originated  the  modern  system  of  business 
advertising."  His  essays,  or  artides,  as  we  now  call 
them,  had  great  point,  vivacity,  and  wit,  and  soon 
became  famous ;  they  thus  prepared  the  way  for  his 
almanac,  —  origindlly  entitled  **  Richard  Saunders," 
and  selling  for  five -pence.  The  sayings  of  "Poor 
Bichard"  in  this  little  publication  combined  more 
wisdom  and  good  sense  in  a  brief  compass  than  any 
other  book  published  in  America  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  reached  the  firesides  of  almost  every 
hamlet  in  the  cbldnies.  The  New  England  divines 
thought  them  deficient  in  spirituality,  rather  worldly 
in  their  formi,  and  useful  only  in  helping  people  to 
get  on  in  their  daily  pursuits.  But  the  eighteenth 
century  was  not  a  spiritual  age,  in  comparison  with 
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the   age    which    preceded   it,  either   in  Europe  or 
America.     The  acute  and  exhaustiv^e  treatises  of  the 
seventeenth  century  on, God,  on  "  fixed  fate,  free  vdll, 
foreknowledge  absolute,"  on  the  foundation  of  morals, 
on  consciousness  as  a  guide  in  metaphysical  specula-* 
tioh,  had  lost  much  of  their  prestige,  if  Jonathan 
Edwards'  immortal  deductions  may  be  considered  an 
exception.    Prosperity  and.  wars  smd  adventures  had 
made   men  material,  and  political  themes  had  more 
charm  than  theological  discussion.     Pascal  had  given 
place  to  Hobbes  and  Voltaire,  and  Hooker  to  Paley. 
In  such  a  state  of  society,  "Poor  Richard,"  incul- 
cating thrift  and  economy,  in  English  as  plain  and 
lucid  as  that  of  Cobbett  half-a-oentury  later,  had  an 
immense^  popularity.     Fortwentyrflve  years,  it  aamu- 
ally  made  its   way  into  nearly  every  household  in 
the  land.    Such  a  proverbial  philosophy  as  "  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy,"  "  Necessity  nevet  made  a  good 
bargain,"  "Fish  and  visitors   smell  in    three  days," 
"God  heals,  and  the  doctbrs  take  the  fees,"  "Keep 
yonr  eyes  open  before  marriage^  and  half-shut  after- 
wards," "To  bear  other  people's  d.fBictions,  every  one 
has   courage  enough  and  to   spare,"  —  savored  of   a 
blended  irony  and  cynicism  exceedingly  attractive  to 
men  of  the  world  and  wise  old  women,  even,  in  New 
England  parishiBS,  whatever  Galviaistic  ministers  niight 
say  of  the  "higher  life."    The  sale  of  the  almanac  was 
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greater  thkn  ithat'X}f  ithe  ^  PSl^rim's  Pr^gi^ss,*'  «iid  the 
wealth  of  Franklin  stood  out  am  marked  x^dntrast  with 
the  poverty  of  Banyan  a  denOury  before.  .  j 

The  business 'enterprise  of  the  gifted  publieher  at 
this  time  was  a' most:  notie^able  thing.  Hie  began  to 
impc»rt  books  irom  Englaiid  and  to  priult  tanjrthing 
that  had  money  in  it^" — from  poEtibal  tracts  tb  popui- 
lar  peemsy  from  1{h&  sermonts:  of  Wesley  to  the  essays 
of  GUcerok  He  dxiafle  nb  mifitake^  as  to.  the  popular 
tastia.  ^  He  became  rich  becaulse^he  .was  r^agaoious,  and 
an  oracle  bebaitie  ihe  was  rich'  as  well  as'iiecause  he 
was  wise;  "BV^rybody  asked  his  advioe,  and. his  re- 
plies were  alike  courteous,  and;  witty,  although  some^ 
timei^  ironidaL-  *^  Friend  FrankHr^/'  sAid  a-  noted 
Quaker- lawyer,  '^t\(m  knowest  everythii^gi—^ canst 
thou  tell  me' how  I  am  to  preserve  my  small  beer  in 
the  babk  yard  ?;  for^  I  find  that  my  neighbors  are'  tap- 
ping it  for  me.*  "  Put  a  barrel  of  Madeira  beside  it^" 
replied  thei 'sage.  *      i  i 

III  1736  Branklin  was  eleotM  clerk  of  the  General 
Assembly^^  a  position  which  brought  more  business 
than  honor  or  esfiolument.  It  secured  hlB  aicqUain- 
tanoe  with  promibeat  men,  ikiany  of  whom  became  hife 
friends;  fioor  it' was  one  oi  hie  gifts  to- win  heartd. 
It  also  made  him  acquainted  ,with  ^Ublie  affairs.  Its 
chief  advantage/ however,  was  tikait  it  gave  him  th^ 
public  priiiting.    Hi6  appointment  in  1737  as  post- 
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master  in  Philadelphia  served  much  the  same  pur^ 

poses.     With    increase    of    business,  the   result   of 

industry  and  good  iwotk,  and  of  influence  based  on 

character,  he  was,  when  but  thirty  years,  old,  one  of 

the  most  prominent  citizens   of  Philadelphia.     His 

success  as  a  business  man  was  settled.    He  had  the 

best  printing  jobs  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New 

Jersey,  and  Delaware.     No  one  could  compete  with 

him  successfully.    He  inspired;  confidence  while  he 

enlarged  his    friendships,  to    which    he   was   never 

indifferent.     Whatever  he   touched  turned  to   gold. 

His  almanac  was  a  .mim  of  wealth;  the  sermons  he 

printed,  and  the  school-books  he  i».anufactured,  sold 

equally  welL    With  constantly  increasing  prosperity, 

he  kept  a  level  head,  and  lived  with  simplicity  over 

his  shop,  —  most  business  men  lived  over  their  shops, 

in  both  England  and  America  at  that  period.    He  got 

up  early  in.  the  morning,  worked  nine  or  ten  hours  a 

day,  spent  his  evenings  in  reading  and  study,  and  went 

to  bed  at  ten,  finding  time  to  keep  up  his  Latin,  and  to 

acquire  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  to  make  social 

visits,  and  play  chess,  of  which  game  he  was  extrava* 

gantly  fond  till  he  was  eighty  years  old.    His  income, 

from   business   and  investments,  was   not  far  from 

ten  thousand  dollars  a  year,  —  a  large  sum  in  those 

days,  when  there  was  not  a  millionaire  in  the  whole 

country,  except  perhaps  among  the  Virginia  planter* 
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Prankliii  was  n^t  ambitious  to  acquire'  a  large  for« 
tune ;  he  enly  de&ired  a  competency  on  Whicli  he 
Blight  withdra-vr  to  the  pttrsuit  of  higher  end6  than 
printing  books.  He  had  the  profound  convictiim  that 
great  attainments  m  seieiiee  or  literature  required  easy 
and  independent  circumstanoeii.  It  is  indeed  possible 
for  getifiis  to  surmount  any  obi^taclea,  but  how  few 
men  hare  reached  fame  as  philosophers^  or  historians 
or  even  p6ets  without*  leisure  and  freeidom  from  pecu* 
niary  cares  \  I  cannot  recall  a  great  hist(»y  that 
has  been  written  by  a  poor  man  in  any  age  or  country, 
unless  he  had  a  pension,  or  office  of  some  kind,  involv- 
ing duties  more  or  less  nominal,  which  gave  him  both 
leisure  and  his  d^ily  bread,  — ^like  Hume  a!s  a  librwian 
b  Edinburgh,  or  Neander  as  a  ptofessor  ih  Berlin. 

Franklin,  after  twenty  yeatis  of  assiduous  business 
and  fortunate  investments,  was  able  to  retire  on  an 
income  of  about  four  thousand  dollars  a  yeiar,  which 
in  those  times  was  a  comfortable  independence  any- 
where. He  retired  with  the  universal  respect  of  the 
community  both  as  a  business  -man  and  a  man  of  cul- 
ture. Thus  far  his  career  was  not  extraordinary,  not 
differing  much  from  that  of  thousands  of  others  in  th 
mercantile  history  of  this  Country,  or  any  other  coun- 
try. By  industry,  sagacity,  and  thrift  he  had  simply 
surmounted  the  necessity  of  woric,  and  had  so  improved 
His  leisure  hours  by  reading  and  study  as  to  be  on  an 
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intellectual  equality  with  anybody  in  the  most  popu« 
loug  and  wealthy  city  in  the  country.  Had  he  died 
before  1747  his  name  probably  would  not  have 
descended  to  our  times.  He  would  have  had  only  a 
local  reputation  as  a  philanthropical^  intelligent,  and 
successful  business  man,  a  printer  by  trade,  who  could 
both  write  and  talk  well,  but  was  not  able  to  make  a 
better  speech  on  a  public  occasion  than  many  others 
who  had  no  pretension  to  fame. 

But  a  new  career  was  opened  to  Franklin  with  th^ 
attainment  of  leisure  and  independence,  —  the  career 
of  a  scientific  Investigator.  The  subject  which  most 
interested  him  was  electricity,  just  then  exciting  great 
interest  in  Europe.  In  1746  he  attended  in  Boston  a 
lecture  on  electricity  by  Dr.  Spence,  of  Scotland,  which 
induced  him  to  make  experiments  himself,  the  result 
of  which  was  to  demonstrate  to  his  mind  the  identity 
of  the  electrical  current  with  lightning.  What  the 
new,  mysterious  power  was,  of  course  he  could  not 
tell,  nor  could  any  one  else.  All  he  knew  was  that 
sparks,  uncter  certain  conditions,  were  emitted  from 
clothing,  furs,  amber,  jet,  glass,  sealing-wax,  and  other 
substances  when  excited  by  friction,  and  that  the 
power  thus  producing  the  electric  sparks  would  repel 
and  attract  That  amber,  when  rubbed,  possesses  the 
property  of  attracting  and  repelling  light  bodies  was 
known  to  Thales  and  Pliny,  and  subsequent  philoso* 
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phers  discovered  that  other  substances  also  were 
capable  of  electrical  excitation.  In  process  of  time 
Otto  Guericke  added  to  these  simple  discoveries  that 
of  electric  light,  still  further  established  by  Isaac 
Newton,  with  his  glass  globe.  A  Dutch  philosopher 
at  Leyden,  having  observed  that  excited  electrics  soon 
lost  their  electricity  in  the  open  air,  especially  when 
the  air  was:  full  oi  moisture,  conceived  the  idea  that 
the  electricity  of  bodies  might  be  retained  by  sur- 
rounding them  with  bodies  which  did  not  conduct  it ; 
and  in  1745  the  Leyden  jar  was  invented,  which  led 
to  the  knowledge  that  the  force  of  electricity  could 
be  extended  through  an  indefinite  circuit.  The  French 
savants  conveyed  the  electric  current  through  a  circuit 
of  twelve  thousand  feet. 

It   belonged    to  Franklin,  however,  to  raise    the 
knowledge  of  electricity  to  the  dignity  of  a  science. 
By  a  series  of  experiments,  extending  from  1747  to 
1760,  he  established  the  fact  that  electricity  is  not 
created  by  friction,  but  merely  collected  from  its  state 
of  diffusion  through  other  matter  to  which   it   has 
been  attracted.    He  showed  further  that  all  the  phe- 
nomena produced  by  electricity  had  their  counterparts 
in  lightning.    As  it  was  obvious  that  thunder  clouds 
contained  an  immense  quantity  of  the  electrical  ele- 
ment, he  devised  a  means  to  draw  it  from  the  clouds 
by  rods  erected  on  elevated  buildings.    As  this  war 
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not  sufficiently  demonstrative  he  succeeded  at  length 
in  drawing  the  lightning  from  the  clouds  by  means 
of  a  kite  and  silken  string,  so  as  to  ignite  spirits  and 
other  combustible  substances  by  an  electric  spark 
similar  to  those  from  a  Leyden  jar.    To  utilize  his 
discovery  of  the  identity  of  lightning  with  electricity 
he  erected  lightning-rods  to  protect  buildings,  that  is, 
to  convey  the  lightning  from  the  overhanging  clouds 
through  conductors  to  the  ground.     The  importance  of 
these  lightning-rods  was  doubtless  exaggerated.     It  is 
now  thought  by  high  scientific  authorities  that  tall 
trees  around  a  house  are  safer  conductors  in  a  thunder 
storm  than  metallic  rods ;  but  his  invention  was  uni- 
versally prized  most  highly  for  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years,  and  his  various  further  experiments  and 
researches  raised  his  fame  as  a  philosopher  throughout 
Europe.    His  house  was  a  museum  of  electrical  appar- 
atus, and  he  became  the  foremo^  electrician  in  the 
world.  *  His  essays  on  the  subject  were  collected  and 
printed  abroad,  and  translated  into  several  languages, 
and  among  the  scientists  and  philosophers  of  Europe 
he  was  the  best  known  American  of  his  time ;  while 
at  home  both  Harvard  and  Yale  Colleges  conferred 
on   this  self-educated  printer's-apprentice  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  inquiring  mind  of  Franklin  did  not  rest  with 
experiments  in  the  heavens.    As  a  wealthy  and  inde* 
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pendent  citizen  of  Philadelphia  he  interested  himself 
in  all  matters  of  public  improvement  He  founded 
a  philosophical  society  to  spread  useful  knowledge 
of  all  kinds.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  what  is  now 
tiie  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  secured  a  charter 
from  Gteorge  IL ;  but  he  had  little  sympathy  with  the 
teaching  of  dead  languages,  attaching  much  more 
importance  to  the  knowledge  of  French  and  Spanish 
than  of  Latin  and  Greek.  We  see  in  all  his  public 
improvements  the  utilitarian  spirit  Which  has  marked 
the  genius  of  this  country,  but  a  spirit  directed  into 
philanthropic  channels.  -  Hence  he  secured  funds  to 
build  a  hospital,  which  has  grown  into  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  United  States.  He  established  the 
first  fire  company  in  Philadelphia^  as  well  as  the  first 
fire  insurance  company;  he  induced  the  citizens  ot 
Philadelphia  to  pave  and  sweep  their  streets,  which 
were  almost  impassable  in  rainy  weather;  he  reor- 
ganized the  night-watch  of  the  town;  he  improved 
the  street-lighting;  he  was  the  trustee  of  a  society 
to  aid  German  immigrants;  he  started  a  volunteer 
military  organization  for  defence  of  the  State  against 
the  Indians ;  he  made  a  new  fertilizer  for  the  use  of 
farmers ;  he  invented  the  open  "  Franklin  stove "  to 
save  heat  and  remedy  the  intolerable  smoky  chim* 
neys  which  the  large  flues  of  the  time  made  very 
commoQi ;  he  iatroduced  into  Pennsylvania  the  culture 
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of  the  vine;  in  abort,  he  was  idways  on  the  alert  to 
improve  the  material  condition  o£  the  people.  Kor 
did  he  neglect  thdir  intellectual,  improvement,  inciting 
them  to  the  iparmatiofi  <rf  debiating  docieties/and 
founding  lihraties.  His  (intent,  however,  waa  avowedly 
utilitarian,  to  "supply  the  vulgar; wants  of  mankind," 
which  he  plaeed  above  any  form  of.  spiritual  philoso* 
phy,  — inculcating  always  the  worldly  expediency  oi 
good  chariwiter  and  the  poor  economy  of  vice.  Herein 
he  agreed,  with  Maeaulfty'a  idea;  of  {^ogress  as  brought 
out  in  his  easay  on  Lodrd'Blcon*  He  never  isoared 
beyond  thia  theory  in  his  views  of  life  and  duty- 
The  Puritanie  idea  of  >  spiritual  loftinesa  he  never 
reached  aoad  never  appreoiatjsd. 

But,  it  was  13ot  as  a  publich&pirited  oitieen,  not  as  a 
successful  m^n  <4  husineiss^.  nor  even  as  t  scientific  in* 
vestigator,  that  ^^iiaitklin  earned  his  permanent  fame. 
In  each  oi  these  respects  he  ha3  been  surpassed  by 
men  of  whom  little  is- known*.  These  activities  might 
have  elevated,  him  into  notice,  and  distiQCtion,.but 
would  not  have  >made  him  an  immortal  benefactor  to 
his  country^  Xt  wai^  his  services  as.  a  diplomatist  and 
a  political  oracle^  united  with  his  patriotism  and  wis- 
dom,  that  gave  to  him  his  extrac^dinary  prominence 
in  Ameriean  history* 

It  should  be  remark^d^,  however,  that  before  his  dip* 
lomatic  career  began,  Franklin,  had  become  eixception* 
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ally  familiar  with  the  affairs  of  the  Colonies.  We 
have  already  noted  his  appointment  as  postmaster  of 
Philadelphia  in  1737.  This  experience  led  to  his 
employment  by  the  Postmaster-General  of  the  Colonies 
in  regulating'  the  accounts  of  that  widely  extended 
department,  and  to  Franklin's  appointment  in  1753  to 
the  h6ad  of  it,  which  greatly  increased  -his  specific 
knowledge  of  men  and  affairs  throughout  the  whole 
land.  Besides  this,  he  had  gained  some  political  expe- 
rience as  a  member  of  the  provincial  General  Assembly, 
of  which  he  had  been  clerk  for-  twehty  years,  and  thus 
was  well  acquainted  with  public  men'  and  measures. 
The  Assembly  consisted  of  only  forty  members,  who 
were  in  constant  antagonism  with  the  governor,  Jamed 
Hamilton,  whom  the  Penns,  the  Proprietaries  of  the 
province;  had  appointed  to  look  after  their  interests. 
This  official  was  a  narrow-minded,  intriguing  English- 
man, while  the  sons  of  William  Penn  themselves 
were  selfish  and  grasping  men,  living  in  England,  far 
distant  from  their  possessions,  and  regarding  them- 
selves simply  as  English  landlords  of  a  vast  estate. 
Under  the  royal  charter  granted  by  Charles  II.  to 
William  Penn,  his  heirs  exacted  £30,000  yearly  from 
the  farmers  as  rent  for  their  lands,  —  more  than  they 
could  afford  to  pay.  But  when,  in  1756,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  French  and  Indian  hos- 
tilities put  the  whole  province  in  jeopardy,  and  it  became 
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necessary  for  the  Provincial  L^islature  to  tax  tne 
whole  population  for  the  common  defence,  the  gov- 
ernor thought  that  the  estates  of  the  Proprietaries 
«khould  be  exempted  from  this  just  tax.  Hence  a  col* 
Ikion  between)  the  legislature  and  the  governor. 

The  Quakers  themselves,  in  accordance  with  their 
peace  principles,  were  opposed  to  any  war  tax,  but 
Franklin  induced  the  Assembly  to  raise  sixty  thousand 
pounds  to  support  the  war,  then  conducted  by  General 
Braddock,  while  he  himself  secured  a. large  number  of 
wagons  for  the  use  of  the  army  across  the  wilderness. 

Meanwhile  the  Assembly  was  involved  in  fresh 
disputes  with  the  governor.  Although  the  Assembly 
taxed  the  Proprietaries  but  a  small  proportion  for  the 
defence  of  their  own  possessions,  the  governor  was 
unwilling  to  pay  even  this  small  amount;  which  so 
disgusted  Franklin  that  he  lost  his  usual  placidity  and 
poured  out  such  a  volley  of  angry  remonstrances  that 
the  governor  resigned.  His  successor  fared  no  better 
with  the  angry  l^alature,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
send  some  one  to  England  to  lay  the  grievances  of  the 
Colonists  before  the  government,  and  to  obtain  relief 
from  Parliament, 

The  fittest  man  for  this  business  was  Franklin,  and 
he  was  sent  as  agent  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania 
to  London,  the  Assembly  granting  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  to  pay  his  expenses,  which*  with  bis  own  pri- 
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vate  income,  enabled  hiin  to  live  in  good  style  in 
London  and  set  up  a  carriage.  He  held  no  high  diplo^ 
matic  rank  as  yet,  but  was  simply  an  aocredited- 
business  agent  of  the  Proyinoe,;  which  position,,  how- 
ever, secured  to  faim  an  entiande  iiito  society  to  it 
limited  extent,  and  many  valuable  aoquaintanc^.  The 
brothers  Penn,  with  whom  his  business  was  chiefly 
concerned,  were  cold  and  haughty,  and  evaded  th6 
matter  in  dispute  with  nuiserable  quibblefa.  Franklin; 
then  resolved  ta  appeal  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  who  had 
the  management  of  the  American  cdonial  a^irs^  and 
also  to  the  King's  Privy  OounciL  /        ; 

This  \^a3  in  1757,  when' William  Pitt  was  ajt  the 
height  of  his  power  and  fame,  cold,  Te^erved,  proud; 
but  intensely  patriotic,  before  whom  even  Geoi^  IIL 
was  ill  at  ease,  while  his  associates  in  the  Cabinet 
were  simply  his  clerkis,  arid  servilely  bent  before  his 
imperious  will.  To  this  great  man  Franklin  had 
failed  to  gain  access,  not  so  ihuch  from  the  minister's 
disdain  of  the  colonial  agent,  as  {rom  his  engrossing 
cares  and  duties.  He  had  no  time,  indeed,  for  any- 
body, not  even  the  peers  of  the  realm,  -**  no  time  for 
pleasure  or  relaxation, — being  devoted  entirely  ta 
public  interests  of  tiie  greatest  magnitude ;  for  on  his 
shoulders  rested  the  government  of  the  kingdom. 
What  was  the  paltry  dispute  of  a  few  hundred  pounds 
in  a  distant  colonv  to  the  Brime  Minister  of  England  1 
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All  that  Franklin  conM  sectire  was  an  interview  with 
the  great  man-a  secretaries,  and  they  did  little  to  help 
him. 

But  the  time  of  the  actave^minded' American  was 
not  wasted.  He  wrotei  for  -the  newspapers ;  he  prose- 
cuted his  scientific  Inquiries ;  he  became  intimate 
with  many  ^mitient  men,  chiefly  sclentistii,*-- members 
of  the  Royal  Society  'like  Priestley  and  Price,  prof es* 
S0I8  of  political  economy- like  AdaiA  Smiths,  historians 
like  Hume '  and  Robertson^  origihftl  '  thinners  like 
Butke,  liberaUminded  lafwyers  lifce  -Pratt.  lidops  not 
seem  that  heknewDr/Johnson^  and'probaJbly  he  did 
not  care  to  make  the  aoquaittt£inoe>of  that  OTBrbtariiig 
Tory  and  litektiry  dogikttist,  who  had  ilittle  sj^mpa^hy 
with  American  troubles.  'Indeed  his 'political  assoei^ 
ates  among  the  great  were'  few, .ttnleiks  they  were 
patrons  of  scieoiroe)  who  appreciated  his  attainitients 
in  a  field  comparativdy^  new.  Among  4;he(^e  ^menhe 
seems  to  havfe  been  much  rei&pectied,  antd  h(is  liierits 
secured  anhonordry  degree  from  St  Andrew's.'  His 
eminent  social' qualities -favored  his  introdiictiion  into 
a  society  more  cultivated  than  f$,shiotiable^  and  he  was 
known  as  a  scfentifid  rather  thian  a  pdlitical  celebrity^ 

His  mission,  theM,  was  up-hill  work.  ThePenhs 
stood  upcto  theii<  pterogatives,  and  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  for  Plantations  were  unfriendly  or  dila- 
tory.    It  wa*  neairly  three  yeArs  before  they  gave 
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their  decision,  and  this  was  adverse  to  the  Feunsyt 
vania  Assembly.  The  Privy  Council,  however,  to  whom 
the  persistant  agent  appealed,  composed  of  the  great 
dignitaries  of  the  realm,  decided  that  the  proprietary 
estates  of  the  Penns  should  contribute  their  proportion 
of  the  public  revenue.  On  this  decision,  Franklin, 
feeling  that  he  had  accomplished  all  that  was  possible, 
returned  home  in  1762,  little  more  than  a  year  after 
the  accession  of  George  III.  Through  the  kindness 
of  Lord  Bute,  the  king's  favorite,  Franklin  also  secured 
the  appointment  of  his  son  to  the  government  of  New 
Jersey.  This  appointment  created  some  scandal,  and 
the  Penns  rolled  up  their  eyes,  not  at  the  nepotism 
of  Franklin,  but  ibecaus&^^he  had  procured  the 'advance- 
ment .of ..his.illegiJ^^nateb  son. 

Franklin,  during  his  absence  of  more  than  five  years, 
had  been  regularly  re-elected  a  member  of  the  Assem- 
bly, and  he  was  received  on  his  return  with  every 
possible  public  and  private  attention.  He  had  hoped 
now  for  leisure  to  pursue  his  scient^c  investigations, 
and  had  accordingly  taken  a  new  and  larger  house. 
But  before  long  new  political  troubles  arose  between 
the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  legislature,  and 
what  was  still  more  ominous,  troubles  in  New  Eng- 
land respecting  the  taxation  of  the  Colonies  by  the 
British  government,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Gren- 
irille,  an  able  man  but  not  far-sighted,  who  in  March^ 
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1764,  announced  his  intention  of  introducing  into 
Parliament  the  bill  known  as  the  Stamp  Act. 

To  this  famous  bill  there  was  not  great  opposition, 
since  a  large  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
believed  in  the  right  of  taxing  the  Colonies.  Lord 
Camden,  a  great' lawyer,* took  dififerent  views.  Burke 
and  Pitt  admitted  the  right  of  taxation,  but  thought 
its  enforcement  inexpedient,  as  likely  to  alienate  the 
Colonies  and  make  them  enemies  instead  of  loyal 
subjects. 

At  this  crisis  appeared  in  America  a  group  of  ora- 
tors who  at  once  aroused  and  intensified  the  prevailing 
discontents  by  their  inflammatory  speeches,  in  much 
the  same  manner  that  Wendell  Phillips  and  Wm- 
Uoyd  Ganisop,,  seventy:  ye^ys  .later,  aro^ised  public 
sentiment  in  reifetenc^  to  slav;^ry.  James  Otis,  the 
lawyer  from  Barnstable  on  the  shores  of  Cape  Cod, 
who  had  opposed  the  Writs'  of  Assistance,  "  led  the 
van  of  these  patriots,  —  an  impassioned  orator,  incapa- 
ble of  cold  calculation,  now  foaming  with  rage,  and 
then  desponding,  not  steadfast  in  conduct,  yet  by 
flashes  of  sagacity  lighting  the  people  along  their 
perilous  ways,  combining  legal  learning  with  specula- 
tive opinion."  He  eloquently  maintained  that  "  there 
is  no  foundation  for  distinction  between  external  and 
internal  taxes;  that  the  imposition  of  taxes  in  the 
Colonies  whether  on  trade,  on  land,  or  houses,  or  float* 
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ing  ^Gpefrtj,  is  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  the 
rights  of  the  Colcmists  as  British  subjects  or  as  men, 
and  that  Acts  of  Parliament  against  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  British  Constitution  aiB  void." 

More  influential,  and  more  confiistfent  thali  Otis,  was 
Samuel  Adams,  a  lawyer  of  Boston,  a  mtoiber  of  the 
Massadiusetts  Assembly,  at  that  time  about  forty 
years  of  age,  a  political  agitator,  a  Purita^  of  th< 
fltriotefit  creed,  poor  and  iiidiflEerent  ti  money,  an 
incarnation  of  zeal  for  liberty,  a  believer  in  original 
iaherenl  rights  which  no  Parliament  can  nullify, — a 
man  of  the  keenest  political  isagacity  in  management, 
and  of  almost  unlimited  influence  in  Masi^achusetts 
from  Ms  long  and  Aotiabl©'^ services  r6  town-meetiiag, 
Colonial  Assembly,  as  write*  in'the  journals  of  the  dkf, 
and  actior  in  every  publid  criijis.  Eleven  yeai^s  younger 
than  he, '  was  his  cousin  Johh  Adfttod,  w  lawyer  iii 
Quincy,  the  leading  politician  of  the  colony,  able  and 
-ambitious,  patriotic  and  honest,  but  i^ai&ciible  and  jeal- 
ous, of  wh(ttn  I  «hall  have  more  t^  say  het^after.  Of 
about  the  «ame  age  as  John  Adams  was  Patrick  Heniy, 
of  Virginia,  a  borti  t)ratar,  but  of  limited  education. 
He  espoused  the  American  eduse  with  eitraordinarj 
zeal,  and  as  in  th6  matter  of  the'Vir^nia  tax  law,  wag 
vehement  in  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act,  ab  an  uncon- 
stitutional statute^  which  the  Colonies  were  hot  bound 
to  obey.    Christophter  Gadsden,  of  So.  Carolina,  too,  was 
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earlj  among  the  prommetnt  pratars  who  incited  oppo 
sition  to  the  Stamp  Act  and  other  oppressive  measures. 
These  nien  w^e  the  gx^at  pionieers  of '  American 
independence,  by  their  ceaseless  agitation  of  popular 
rights,  and  violent  opposition  to  English  schemes  of 
taxation.  They  were  not,  indeed^  the*  equals  of 
franklin;  then' t^e  agent  of  Benn^lvania  in  Lond<^n. 
They  had  not  his  catdfiolioity,  his  breadtii  of  knowledge, 
his  reputation,  or  his  geniiis ; '  but  <^ey  wereneverttie* 
less  foreiibost  among  Ani^nean  political  orators,  and 
had  greati  local  influence.  < 

The  first  oivert  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
English  government  in  coercing  the  Odonies  was  to 
send  to-  Boetou,  the  seat  Of  ^  disaffection,  a  >  large  body 
of  soldiers.  In  1768  there  were  four  regiments  of 
British  troops  in  Boston,  doubtless  with  the  view  of 
intunidation,  and  to  enforce  the  oollection  of  duties* 

The  English  did  not  overrate  the  bravery  of  their 
troops  or  the  abilities  d  their  generals,  but  they  did 
underrate  the  difficulties  in  conquering  a  population 
scattered  over  a  vast  extent  of  territory.  They  did 
not  take  into  consideration  the  protecting  power  of 
nature,  the  impenetrable  forests  to  be  traversed,  th^i 
mighty  rivers  to  be  crossed,  the  mountains  to  be 
climbed,  and  the  coasts  to  be  controlled.  Nor  did 
they  comprehend  the  universal  sj^rit  of  resistance  in 
a  vast  country,  and  the  power  of  sixddta  growth  in  a 
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passion  for  national  independence.  They  might  take 
cities  and  occupy  strong  fortifications,  hut  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  were  safe  on  their  inland  farms 
and  in  ^  their  untrodden  forests.  The  Americans  may 
not  have  been  unconquerable,  but  English  troops  were 
not  numerous  enough  to  overwhelm  them  in  their 
scattered  settlements.  It  would  not  pay  to  send  army 
after  army  to  be  lost  in  swamps  or  drowned  in  rivers 
or  ambushed  and  destroyed  in  forests. 

It  was  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  revolt  against 
taxation,  in  the  autumn  of  1764,  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  again  sent  to  England  to  represent  the 
province  of,  Pennsylvania  in  the  difficulties  which 
hung  as  a  dark  cloud  over  the  whole  land.  He  had 
done  well  as  a  financial  agent ;  he  might  do  still  better 
as  a  diplomatist,  since  he  was  patient,  prudent,  saga- 
cious, intelligent,  and  accustomed  to  society,  besides 
having  extraordinary  knowledge  of  all  phases  of 
American  affairs.  And  he  probably  was  sincere  in 
his  desire  for  reconciliation  with  the  mother-country, 
which  he  still  deemed  possible.  He  was  no  political 
enthusiast  like  Samuel  Adams,  desirous  of  cutting 
loose  entirely  from  England,  but  a  wise  and  sensible 
man,  who  was  willing  to  wait  for  inevitable  devel- 
opments; intensely  patriotic,  but  armed  with  the 
weapons  of  reason,  and  trusting  in  these  alone  until 
reconciliation  should  become  impossible. 
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As  soon  as  Franklin  arrived  in  England  he  set 
about  Ms  difficult  task  to  reason  with  infatuated 
ministers,  and  with  all  influential  persons  so  &r  as  he 
had  opportunity.  'But  such  were  the  prevailing  preju- 
dices against,  the  Colonists,  and  such  was  the  bitter* 
ness  of  men  in  power  that  he  was  not  courteously 
treated.  He  was  even  grossly  insulted  before  the 
Privy  Council  by  the  Solicitor-General,  Wedderhum, 
—  one  of  those  browbeating  lawyers  so  common  in 
England  one  hundred  years  ago,  who  made  up  in 
insolence  What  was  lacking  in  legal  ability.  Grenville^ 
the  premier,  was  civil  but  stubborn,  and  atteilipted 
to  show  that  there  was  no  difference  between  the 
external,  indirect  taxation  by  duties  on  importations, 
and  the  direct,  internal  taxation  proposed  by  the 
Stamp  Act,  —  both  being  alike  justifiable. 

In  March,  1765,  the  bill  was  passed  by  an  immense 
majority.  Then  blazed  forth  indignation  from  every 
part  of  America,  and  the  resolute  Colonists  set  them- 
selves to  nullify  the  tax  laws  by  refraining  from  all 
taxable  transactions. 

Franklin,  undismayed,  sedulously  went  about  work- 
ing for  a  repeal  of  the  odious  stamp  law,  and  at 
length  got  a  hearing  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where  he  was  extensively  and  exhaustively 
examined  upon  American  affairs.  In  this  famous 
examination  tie  won  respect  for  the  lucidity  of  his 
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Statements  and  his  conodliatoty  address.  It  mon 
became  evident  that  the  Stamp  Act  couldi  not<  bt^ 
enforced.  No  <Hse  could  be  compelled  to  buy  stamps 
or  pay  tariff  taxes  if  he  preferred  to  withdraw  from  all 
business  transactions,  wear  homespun,  do  without 
British  manufactures,  and  even  refrain  {rona :  eating 
latnb  that  flocks  of  sheep  might  be  in(^eai^d  and  the 
wool  used  for  homespun  cloth. 

It  was  in  March,  1766,  that  Franklin,  nfter  many 
months  of  shrewd,  wise,  and  extraordinarily  skilful 
woirk  with  tongue  and' pen  and  sooial  inftuence,  had 
the  satisfaction,  of  seeing  the  Stamp  Act  n^ealed  by 
Parliament  and  the  bill  signed  by  the  unwilling  king« 
Although  he  was  at  all  possible  disadrantage,  as  being 
merely  the  insigniiicant  agent  of  distant  and  despised 
Colonists,  his  influence  in  the  matter  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated. He  made  powerful  friends  and  allies,  aind 
never  failed  to  supply  them  with  ample  ammunition 
with  which  to  fight  their  own  political  battles  in 
which  his  cause  was  involved. 

On  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  Grenville  was  com- 
pelled to  resign,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Lord 
North,  an  amiable  but  narrow-minded  man,  utterly 
incapable  of  settling  the  pending  difficulties.  Lord 
Shelbume,  a  friend  of  the  Colonies,  of  which  he  had 
the  charge,  was  superseded  by  Lord  Hillsborough,  an 
Irish  peer  of  great  obstinacy,  who  treated  Frankhn 
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^neiy  Toughfy;  and  of  whom  tiid  king  himself  soon 
tired.  Lord  Dartmouth,  who  suoceeded  him,  might 
have  arranged  the  difficulties  had  he  not  been  ham- 
pered by  the  king,  who*  w^s  inflexibly  bent  on  taxa- 
tion in  sonie  form,  and  on  purBuing  impolitic  measures, 
•against  the  exhortations  of  Chatham,  Sarrd,  ConWay, 
Camden,  and  other  far^ii^ading  statesman^  who  foteaaUr 
what  the  end  'WouM  be.     : 

Meantime,  in  1770,  Fcanklin  was  a{)pointed  agent 
also  for  Masaiichusetts  Bay,  and  about  /tl^e  same  time 
for  Kew  Jiearsey^and  Qec^gisu  iSctom^,  for  colonial 
taxation  were  rife,  tod,  aithough  the  .iStaa^p  Aet 
had  been  withdrawn  .as  impractioable^itbe.  principle 
involvjed  was  notgiven  up  by  the  English  gpvenunent 
nor  accepted  by  the  American  people*  .rxanklin  was 
kept  busy .. 

In  1778  Franklin  was  further  impeded  in  his 
negotiationst  by  nu^jhieypus  letters  .which  Gover- 
nor HutoMasQft  of!  Massachusetts,  had  written  to  the 
Colonial  offioa,  This  goyernoriwfa8.wj.abla  pian,a 
New  Englander  by  birth,  but  an ,  inveti^rate  Tory, 
always  at  issue  with.  the.  legislature;;  whose  acts  he 
had  the  power,  tp  veto..  Indiscreetly,  rather  thar 
malieiouslyi  he  represented  the  preyailmg  discontents 
in  the  worat.  light,  and  consicjerably  increased  the 
irritation  jo£  the  English  government.  FrankUn  in 
some  way  got  possession  of  these  inflanmuU^ry  let- 
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ters,  and  transmitted  a  copy  to  a  leading  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Court,  as  a  matter  of 
information,  but  with  the  understanding  that  it 
should  be  kept  secret  It  leaked  out  however,  of 
course,  and  the  letters  were  printed.  A  storm  of 
indignation  in  Massachusetts  resulted  in  a  petition 
for  the  removal  of  Governor  Hutchinson  and  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Oliver,  which  was  sent  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  Franklin  for  presentation  to  the 
government ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  torrent  of 
obloquy  overwhelmed  the  diplomatist  in  England,  who 
was  thought  to  have  stolen  the  letters,  although  there 
was  no  evidence  to  convict  him. 

Franklin's  situation  in  London  now  became  uncom- 
fortable ;  he  was  deprived  of  \m  office  of  deputy  Post- 
mo^t^r-jSeueral  of  the  Colonies^  which  he  had  held 
since  1753,  was  virtually  discredited,  and  generally 
snubbed.  His  presentation  of  the  petition  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  his  being  publicly  insulted  at  the 
hearing  appointed  before  the  Committee  for  Plantation 
Affairs,  while  the  press  denounced  him  as  a  fomenter 
of  sedition.  His  work  in  England  was  done,  and 
although  he  remained  there  some  time  longer,  on  the 
chance  of  still  being  of  possible  use,  he  gladly  availed 
himself  of  an  opportunity,  early  in  1775,  to  return 
to  America.  Before  his  departure,  however.  Lord 
C/hatham  had  come  to  his  rescue  when  he  was  one 
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day  attacked  with  bitterness  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  pronounced  upon  him  this  splendid  eulogium: 
•'If,**  said  the  great  statesman,  "  I  were  prime  minister 
and  had  the  care  of  settling  this  momentous  business, 
I  should  not  be  ashamed  to  call  to  my  assistance  a 
person  so  well  acquainted  with  American  affairs, — 
one  whom  all  Europe  ranks  with  our  Boyles  and 
Newtons,  as  an  honor,  not  to  the  English'  nation 
only,  but  to  human  nature  itself." 

From  this  time,  1775,  no  one  accused  Pranklin  of 
partiality  to  England.  He  was  wounded  and  dis- 
.  gusted,  and  he  now  clearly  saw  that  there  could  be  no 
reconciliation  between  the  mother-country  and  the 
Colonies,  —  that/  differences  could  be  settled  only  by 
the  last^appeal  of  nations.  Hie  English  government 
took .  the  same  •  view,  bslA  resorted  to  coercion,  little 
dreaming  of  the  difficulties  of  the  task.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  rehearse  those  coercive  measures,  or  to 
describe  the  burst  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  which 
swept  over  the  Colonies  to  meet  the  issue  by  the 
Bword.    We  must  occupy  ourselves  with  Franklin. 

On  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  at  the  age  of  sixty*- 
nine,  he  was  moQt  cordially  welcomed.  His  many 
labors  were  fully  appreciated,  and  he  was  immedi* 
ately  chosen  a  member  of  the  second  Continental 
Congress,  which  met  on  the  10th  of  May,  1775.  He 
was   put  on   the   most   important   committees,  and 
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elected  Fostmaster^GeneraL  He  was  also  selected  as 
one  of  the  committee^  to  draft  the  Dedaiation  of  Inde* 
pendenca  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  one  of  the 
foi^most  speak^s.  He  was  no  orator,  but  his  ihflu* 
enee  was  greater  than  that  of  any  mother  one  man  in 
4he  Oongress.  He  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the 
]ife-and-d6ath  struggle  which  drew  upbn  it  the  eyes 
fd  the'  whole  civilized  world.  He  was  tireless  in 
committee  work;  he  made  long  joujmeys  on  the  busi^ 
ness  of  th^  Gongress^^^to  Montreail,  to  Boston,  to 
New  York;  he  spent  the  ^mJner  of  tl776  as  chair- 
man erf  the  fiihst  Oonstitutional  ConventioBi  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania:'  on  every  hanid  >his>  vesourees 
were  in*  demand  and  were  lavishly  given;  <       -     i  . 

It  was  universally  f^lt  at  the  be^mqii^Tof  the 
struggle  that  unless  the  Coldnies  should,  reeeive  miate^ ' 
rial  aid  from  France,  the  issue  of  the  conflict  with  the 
greatest  naval  and  military  power  in  Europe  could  not 
Succeed.  Congress  had  no  money;  no  bredit,  and  'but 
scanty  military  stores^!  The  Continfental  troops  were 
poorly  armed,  clothed,  and  fed.  Franklin's  cool  head, 
his  knowledge,  his  sagacity,  his  %isdom,  and '  his 
patriotism  marked  him  out  as  the  fittest  man  to  pre* 
sent:  the  cause  in  Europe,  and  in  S^ptetnber,  1776,  he 
was  sent  to  l^rance  as  an  envoy  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce  between  France  and  the 
United  States.  With  him  were  jcrined  Arthur  Lee  and 
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Silaa  Deaaiie,  tlie  ktt^  bavuig  been  sent  some  mwthd 
previously  in  a  loas  loimal  wii^^  to  ^eour^  %h^  loan  (^ 
money,  a^nwLpiiitioiii  and  troop9> 

It  is  j^  to  be  nupj^OBed  that  the  Fteimh  moaa;r.chy 

h^A  ^nj  4eep  symp^by  with    thp  Amemaos   in 

their  i^^ggl^  for,  indQpeu4aniQe*  ^  Only  a  few  years 

had  elapsed   sipce  the   Qc^cmiea    had   fought ,  witii 

England  agaon^t  Fj^nee^  to  her  intense  huaniliatiboaL 

Canac^  had  beeu  liy  dieir  h^lp  wrenched  from  iher 

hands,    But  ]?irance  hated  £o|fland,  $nd  wto  4eal6^a 

of  her  powers,  epid  vf lould  do  anythisig  to  oripple  that 

tiaditionaxy  enenay,    .  Seei;?t  and  niy3tei:ioaja  overtures 

bad  beei^  made  to  Congr^s  whieh  led  it  %0i  hope  for 

assistance.    And  yet  the  government,  of  Fxxnice  could 

do  nothing  openly,  for  fear  of  giving  umbrage  te 

her  rival,  since  the  two  powers  were  at  pea^^e,  and 

both  were  weary  of  hostilities-    Both  were  fequallj^ 

exhausted  by  the  Seven  Years*  War,    Moreover,  the 

king,  Louis  XV.,  sought  above  all  things  re^pose  and 

pleasure.    It  was  a  most  usiprc^itious  time  for  tha 

Colonies  to  seek  for  aid,  when  the  policy  of  the  French 

government  was  pacific,  and  when  Turgot  was  obliged 

to  exert  his  financial  genius  to  the  utmost  to  keep  th% 

machine  of  government  in  running  order* 

Under  these  circumstanoea  the  greatest  prudence^ 
dicumspectian,  and  tact  were  required  of  a  financial 
and  diplomatic  agent  sent  to  squeeze  money  from  tbi» 

vo£*  XI.  — 6 
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French  treasury.  If  aid  were  granted  at  all  it  must 
be  done  covertly,  without  exciting  even  the  suspicions 
of  the  English  emissaries  at  Paris.  But  hatred  of 
England  prevailed  over  the  desire  of  peace,  and  money 
was  promised.  There  we^e  then  in  France  many  dis- 
tinguished men  who  sympathized  with  the  American 
cause,  while  the  young  king  himself  seems  to  have 
had  no  decided  opinions  about  the  matter. 

The  philosophy  of  Eousseau  had  permeated  even 
aristocratic  circles.  There  was  a  charm  in  the  dogma 
that  all  men  were  "created  equal."  It  pleased  senti- 
mental philosophers  and  sympathetic  women.  I  won- 
der why  the  king,  then  absolute,  did  not  see  its  logical 
consequences.  Surely  there  were  rumblings  in  the 
political  atmosphere  to  which  he  could  not  be  deaf, 
and  yet  with  inconceivable  apathy  and  levity  the 
blinded  monarch  pursued  his  pleasures,  and  remarked 
to  his  courtiers  that  the  storm  would  not  burst  in  his 
time:  Aprh  moi,  le  diluge. 

Turgot,  the  ablest  man  in  France,  would  have 
stood  aloof ;  but  Turgot  had  been  dismissed,  and  the 
Count  de  Vergennes  was  at  the  helm,  a  man  whose 
ruling  passion  was  hatred  of  England.  If  he  could 
help  the  Colonies  he  would,  provided  he  could  do  it 
secretly.  So  he  made  use  of  a  fortunate  adventurer, 
originally  a  watchmaker,  by  the  name  of  Beaumarchais 
who  set  up  for  a  merchant,  through  whom  supplies 
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were  sent  to  America,  —  all  paid  for,  however,  out  of 
the  royal  exchequer.  The  name,  even,  of  this  sup- 
posed mercantile  house  was  fictitious.  A  million  of 
livres  were  transmitted  throng  this  firm  to  America, 
apparently  for  business  purposes,  Silas  Deane  of  Con- 
necticut, the  first  agent  of  the  Americans,  alone  being 
acquainted  with  the  secret  He  could  not  keep  it, 
however,  but  imparted  it  to  a  friend,  who  was  a  British 
spy.  In  ocmsequence,  most  of  the  ships  of  Hortalez 
&  Co.,  loaded  with  military  stores,  were  locked  up  by 
technical  governmental  formalities  in  French  ports, 
while  the  American  vesi^els  bearing  tobacco  and  indigo 
in  exchange  also  failed  to  appear.  The  firm  was  in 
danger  of  bankruptcy,  while  Lord  Stormont,  the 
British  ambassador,  complained  to  Vergennes  of  the 
shipment  of  contraband  goods,  —  an  offence  against 
the  law  of  nations. 

Amid  the  embarrassments  which  Deane  had 
brought  about  by  his  indiscretion,  Franklin  arrived 
at  Paris;  but  he  wisely  left  Deane  to  disentangle 
the  affairs  of  the  supposed  mercantile  house,  until 
this  unfortunate  agent  was  recalled  by  Congress, — 
a  broken-down  man,  who  soon. after  died  in  England, 
poor  and  dishonored  Deane  had  also  embarrassed 
Franklin,  and  still  more  the  military  authorities  at 
home,  by  the  indiscriminate  letters  of  commendation 
^  gave  to  impecunious  and  incapable  German  and 
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FreiKoh  joffieers  iw  being  qualified  ix)  serve  in   th^ 
American  army* 

Probably  no  American  ever  was  baited  in  Paris  with 
more  Mat  thim  Benjamin .  PrajpiklJXL  His  seienii^c 
discoveries^  bis  caUse  invested  wil^b  romaatie  mterest, 
bis  courtly  manners^  his  i  agreeable  conversation,  and 
bis  repfutafcion  for  wisdom  and  wit,  toade  bim  an 
immediate  favorite  among  all  classes  witb  wbom  be 
came  in  contact.  Re  was  universally  regarded  as  the 
apostle  of  liberty  and  the  impersonation  of  philosophy. 
Not  wishing;  to  be  too  cdni^piouous,  and  dreading 
interruptions  to  bis  time,  be  took  up  ibis  residence  at 
Fassy,  a  suburb  of  Paris,  wbere  hje  liVed  most  conu 
fartably,  keeping  a  darri^ge  and  ^oitertaining  at  dinner 
SLumerous  guests.  He  bad  a  beautiful  garden,  in 
which  be  delighted  to  show  his  experiments  to  |dis*- 
tinguished  people.  His  face  always  wore  a  plaeid  and 
benignant  expression.  He  had  no  enemies,  and  many 
friends.  His  society  was  particularly  sought  by 
fashionable  ladies  and  eminent  savants.  While  affable 
and  courteous,  he  was  not  given  to  flattery.  He  was 
-plain  and  straightforward  in  ail  he  said  and  did,  thus 
presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  diplomatists  gener- 
ally. Indeed,  he  was  a  universal  favorite,  which  John 
Adams,  when  he  came  to  be,  associated  with  him, 
could  not  understand.  Adams  was  sent  to  France 
iu.  1778  to  replace  Silas  Deane.  and  while  thwe  was 
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always  jealous  c$  Frankliti's  ascendeaoy^  in  aoeie^y  and 
in  the  managemeat  of  Aioericaa  aiffairs.  He  evea  com<« 
pkined  that  the  elder  envoy  was  extravagant  in  hi* 
mode  of  living*  In  truthi  Firanklin  alone  had  the  eaj 
of  the  Count  de  Ve^ge^ne8,  through  whom  all.  Ameri* 
can  business  was  transacted;  which  exceedingly  nettled 
the  intense,  confident,,  and  industrious  Adams,  whose 
vanity  was  excessive.  , 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  embarrassments  of  Ftanklift 
in  raisii^  money  tdt  the  American  cause.  There  was 
no  general  confidence  in  its  success  amcmg  Entopeau 
bankers  or  statesman.  The  French  government 
feared  to  compromise  itself«  Many  of  the  remittances 
akeady  sent  had  been  intercepted  by  British  cruiser9^ 
The  English  mioistet  at  Paris  stormed  and  threatened. 
The  news  from  America  was  almost  appalling,  for  the 
British  troops  had  driven  Washington  from  New  York 
and  Long  Island,  and  he  appeared  to  be  scarcely  more 
than  a  fugitive  in  New  Jersey,  with  only  three  or  four 
thousand  half-starved  and  half-frozen  followers.  A 
force  of  ten  thousand  men  had  been  recently  ordered 
to  America  under  Geueral  Burgoyne.  Almost  dis- 
couraged, the  envoys  appUcd  for  loans  to  the  Dutch 
bankers  and  to  Spain,  but  without  success. 

It  was  not  until  December,  1777,  when  the  news 
arrived  in  France  of  the  surrender  of  General  Bur-* 
goyno  and  his  army  to  the   Americans   at   Saratoga^ 
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New  York,  in  October,  that  Franklin  had  any  encour- 
agement. Not  until  it  was  seen  that  the  conquest 
of  America  was  hopeless  did  the  French  government 
really  come  to  the  aid  of  the  struggling  cause,  and 
then  privately.  Spain  joined  with  France  in  offers  of 
assistance ;  but  as  she  had  immense  treasures  on  the 
ocean  Mable  to  capture,  the  matter  was  to  be  kept 
secret.  When  secrecy  was  no  longer  possible  a  com- 
mercial treaty  was  made  between  the  United  States 
and  the  allies,  February  6, 1778,  but  was  not  signed 
until  Arthur  Lee,  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, had  made  a  good  deal  of  mischief  by  his 
captious  opposition  to  Franklin,  whom  he  envied  and 
hated.  The  treaty  becoming  known  to  the  English 
government  in  a  few  days.  Lord  North,  who  saw 
breakers  ahead,  was  now  anxious  for  conciliation  with 
America.  It  was  too  late.  There  could  be  no  con- 
ciliation short  of  the  acknowledgment  of  American 
independence,  and  a  renewal  of  war  between  France 
and  England  became  certain.  If  the  conquest  of  the 
United  States  had  been  improbable,  it  now  had 
become  impossible,  with  both  France  and  Spain  as 
their  allies.  But  the  English  government,  with  stub- 
born malignity,  persevered  in  the  hopeless  warfare. 

After  the  recall  of  Silas  Deane,  the  business  of  the 
embassy  devolved  chiefly  on  Franklin,  who,  indeed, 
within  a  year  was  appointed   sole  minister,  Adams 
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and  Lee  being  relieved.  Besides  his  continuous  and 
exhausting  labors  in  x  procuring  money  for  Congress 
at  home,  and  for  nearly  all  of  its  representatives 
abroad,  Franklin  was  always  effecting  some  good 
thing  for  his  countary.  He  especially  commended  to 
the  American  authorities  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette, 
then  a  mere  youth,  who  had  offered  to  give  his  per- 
sonal services  to  the  conflict  for  liberty.  This  gener- 
ous and  enthusiastic  nobleman  was  a  great  accession 
to  the  American  cause,  from  both  a  political  and  a 
military  point  of  view,  and  always  retained  the  friend- 
ship and  confidence  of  Washington.  Franklin  ren- 
dered important  services  in  securing  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  American  prisoners  in  England, 
who  theretofore  had  been  treated  with  great  brutality ; 
after  years  of  patient  and  untiring  effort,  he  so  well 
succeeded  that  they  were  now  honorably  exchanged 
according  to  the  rules  of  war.  Among  the  episodes 
of  this  period  largely  due  to  Franklin's  sagacity  and 
monetary  aid,  was  the  gallant  career  of  John  Paul 
Jones,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  who  had  entered  the 
American  navy  as  lieutenant,  and  in  one  short  cruise 
had  taken  sixteen  British  prizes,  —  the  first  man  to 
hoist  the  "  Stars  and  Stripes  *'  on  a  national  vessel.  He 
was  also  the  first  to  humble  the  pride  of  England  in 
its  sorest  point,  since,  with  unparalleled  audacity,  he 
had  succcessf  uUy  penetrated  to  the  harbor  of  the  town 
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in  which  he  was  bom.  The  "  Bon  Homme  Ricbi^Td,"  a 
large  frigate  of  forty  guns,  of  which,  by  the  aid  of 
Franklin,  Jones  secured  the  command,  and  T^hich  he 
named  in  honor  of  "  Poor  Kichard "  of  the  lalmanac, 
made  his  name  famous  throughout  both  Europe  and* 
America.  / 

The  tuming-point  of  the  American  War  was  tiie 
surrender  of  Burgoyne,  which  brought  money  and  men 
and  open  aid  from  France ;  the  decisive  ^vent  was 
the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  October  19,  1781, 
to  Washingtc«i,  commanding  the  allied  French  and 
American  foi^es,  with  the  aid  of  the  French  fleet. 
Although  the  war  was  still  continued  in  a  half- 
hearted way,  the  Comwallis  disaster  convinced  Eng-^ 
land  of  its  hopelessness,  and  led  to  negotiations  for 
peace.  In  these  the  diplomatic  talents  of  Franklin 
eclipsed  his  financial  abilities.  And  this  was  the 
more  remarkable,  since  he  was  not  trained  in  the 
diplomatic  school,  where  dissimulation  was  the  leading 
peculiarity.  He  gained  his  points  by  frank,  straight- 
forward lucidity  of  statement,  and  marvellous  astute*, 
ness,  combined  with  an  imperturbable  command  of  his 
temper.  The  trained  diplomatists  of  Europe,  with 
their  casuistry  and  lies,  found  in  him  their  match. 

The  subjects  to  be  discussed  and  settled,  however, 
were  so  vital  and  important  that  Congress  associated: 
witJi.  Franklin.  John  Adams,  minister  at  the  Hague^* 
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and  Jofan  Ja^^j  tiien  accredited  to  Madrid  Nothing 
conM  be  more  complicated  than  the  negotiatitmfi 
between  the  tepreisentatives  of  the  di£Garent  powera 
First,  there  was  a  oompao<;  between  the  United  States 
and  their  allies  that  peaoe  should  not  be  concluded 
without'  their  oommom  consent,  and  each  power  had 
some  selfish  aim  in  view.  Then,  England  and  France 
Bach  sought  a  separate  treaty.  la  Bngknd  itself  were 
divided  counsels:  Fok  had  France  to  look  after,  and 
Sh^burne  the  United  States ;  and  these  rival  English 
statesmen  were  not  on  good  terms  tnth  each  other. 
In  the  solution  of  the  many  questions  that  arose, 
John  Jay  displayed  masterly  ability.  He  would  take 
iiothing  £o^  granted,  while  Franklin  reposed  the 
ntmost  ednfiidence  in  the  Count  de  Yergennes.  Jay 
soon  discovered  that  the  French  minister  had  other 
interests  athdart  than  those  of  America  alone^*-^  that 
he  had  an  eye  on  a  large  slice  oi  the  territories  of  Uie 
United  States, — that  he  wanted  igome  substantial 
advantage  for  the  ships  and  men  he  had  fur- 
nished. He  wanted  no  spoils,  for  there  were  no  spoils 
to  divide  but  he  wanted  wneicplored  territoriea  extend^ 
ing  to  the  Mississippi,  which  Jay  had  no  idea  of 
granting.  There  were  other  points  to  which  Franklin 
attached  but  little  importance,  but  which  were  really 
essential  in  the  eye  of  Jay.  Among  other  things  the 
agent  of  England,  a  Mr*  Oswald,  — a  man  of  high 
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character  and  courteous  bearing, — was  empowered  to 
treat  with  the  "  Thirteen  Colonies,"  to  which  Franklin, 
eager  for  peace,  saw  no  objection ;  but  Jay  declined  to 
sign  the  preliminaries  of  peace  unless  the  indepen- 
dence and  sovereignty  of  the  "  United  States "  were 
distinctly  acknowledged.  At  this  stage  (rf  negotiations 
John  Adams,  honest  but  impetuous  and  irritable,  has- 
tened  from  The  Hague  to  take  part  in  the  negotia- 
tions. He  sided  with  Jay,  and  Franklin  had  to  yield, 
which  he  did  gracefully,  probably  attaching  but  small 
importance  to  the  matter  in  question.  What  mat- 
tered it  whether  the  triumphant  belligerents  werfe 
called  "Colonies"  or  "States"  so  long  as  they  were 
free  ?  To  astute  lawyers  like  Jay  and  Adams,  how- 
ever, the  recognition  of  the  successfully  rebellious  Colo- 
nies as  sovereign  States  was  a  main  point  in  issue. 

From  that  time,  as  Franklin  suffered  from  a  severe 
illness.  Jay  was  the  life  of  the  negotiations,  and  the 
credit  is  generally  given  to  him  for  the  treaty  which 
followed,  and  which  was  hurried  through  hastily  for 
fear  that  a  change'  in  the  British  ministry  would 
hazard  its  success.  It  came  near  alienating  France, 
however,  since  it  had  been  distinctly  understood  that 
peace  should  not  be  made,  without  the  consent  of  all 
the  contracting  powers,  and  this  treaty  was  made  with 
England  alone.  Franklin,  in  the  transaction,  was  the 
more  honest,  and  Jay  the  more  astute. 
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Strictly  speakihg,  all  these  three  commissioners 
rendered  important  services  in  their  various  ways. 
Franklin's  urbanity  and  frankness,  and  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  both  in  France  and  in 
England,  made  easy  the  opening  of  the  negotiations, 
and  he  gained  a  special  point  in  avoiding  any  agree- 
ment of  indemnity  to  American  royaUsts  who  had 
suflfered  in  person  or  property  during  the  war,  while 
he  maintained  pleasant  relations  with  France  when 
Vergennes  was  pursuing  his  selfish  policy  to  prevent 
the  United  States  from  becbming  too  strong,  and 
when  he  became  indignant  that  the  treaty  had  been 
concluded  with  England  irrespective  of  France.  Jay» 
with  keen  sagacity,  fathomed  the  schemes  of  the 
French  minister,  and  persistently  refused  to  sign  a 
treaty  of  peace  unless  it  was  satisfactory  and  promised 
to  be  permanent  and  mutually  advantageous.  Adams 
was  especially  acquainted  with  the  fisheries  question 
and  its  great  importance  to  New  England;  and  he 
insisted  on  the  right  of  AmeriQans  to  fish  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland.  All  three  persisted  in  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  which  it  was 
the- object  of  Spain  to  prevent.  Great  Britain,  Spain, 
and  France  would  have  enclosed  the  United  States  by 
territories  of  their  own,  and  would  have  made  odious 
commercial  restrictions.  By  the  firmness  and  sagacity 
of  these  three  diplomatists  the  United  States  finally 
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secured  all  they  wanted  and  more  than  they  expected 
The  preliminary  Articles  were  signed  November  30. 
1782,  and  tlie  final  treaties  of  peace  between  England, 
France,  and  the  United  States  on  September  3, 1783. 

These  negotiations  at  last  having  been  happily 
concluded,  Franklin  wished  to  return  home,  but  he 
qremained,  at  the  request  <rf  Congress,  to  arrange  com- 
mercial treaties  with  the  various  European  nations. 
Eeluctantly  at  last  his  request  to  ,be  relieved  was 
granted;  and  he  left  France  in  July,  1785.  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  appointed  to  the  position,  "  You  replace 
Dr.  Franklin,"  said  the  Count  de  Vergennes  to  the 
new  plenipotentiary.  '*  I  succeed  him,*  replied  Jeffer- 
son ;  **  no  one  can ;  replace  hiuL" 

Franklin  would  have  been  the  happiest  man  in 
Europe  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  negotiations,  but 
for  his  increasing  Ijodily  infirmities,  especially  the 
gout,  from  which  at  times  he  suffered  excruciating 
agonies.  He  was  a  universal  favorite,  admired  and 
honored  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  living. 
His  house  in  Paris  was  the  scene  of  perpetual  hospi- 
talities. Among  his  visitors  were  the  younger  Pitt, 
Wilberforce,  Eomilly,  and  a  host  of  other  celebrities, 
French  and  English,  especially  eminent  scientific  men. 
He  was  then  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  but  retained 
all  the  vivacity  of  youth.  His  conversation  is  said  to 
have  been  as  enchanting  as  it  was  instructive.     His 
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wit  and  humor  never  .ceased  to  flow.  His  pregnant 
sentence?  were  teceived  as  oracles.  He  was  a  membei 
of  the  French  Academy  and  attended  most  of  its 
meetings.  He  was  a  regular  correspondent  of  t^a 
most  learned  societies  of  Europe. 

When  the  time  came  for  him  to  return  home  he 
was  too  ill  to  take  leave  of  the  king,  or  even ;  of  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  But  Louis  XVL  ordered 
one  of  the  royal  litters  to  convey  the  venerabte 
sufferer  to  the  coast,  as  he  eoiild  hot  bear  the  motion 
of  a  carriage.  In  his  litter,  swung  between  two 
mules,  Franklin  slowly  made  his  wajr  to  Havre,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Southampton  to  embark  tot 
America.  The  l<mg  voyage  agreed  with  him,  and  hb 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  September,  in  improve 
health,  after  an  absence  of  nine  years.  No  one  would 
have  thought  him  old  except  in  his  walk,  his  feet 
being  tender  and  swollen  with  the  gout.  His  vcioe 
was  still  firm,  his  cheeks  were  ruddy,  his  eyes  bright j 
and  his  spirits  high. 

Settled  in  his  fine  house  in  Market  Street,  sur- 
rounded by  his  grandchildren,  and  idolatrous  neigh-* 
bors  and  friends,  he  was  a  rare  exception  to  the  rule 
that  a  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own 
country.  He  had  fortune,  friends,  fame,  and  a  riumer- 
ous  family  who  never  disgraced  Ms  liame.  Of  all  tha 
great  actOTS  in  the  stormy  times  in  which  he  lived,  h^ 
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was  one  of  tlie  most  fortunate.  He  had  both  genius 
and  character  which  the  civilized  world  appreciated, 
and  so  prudent  had  been  his  early  business  life  and 
his  later  investments,  that  he  left  a  fortune  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  —  a  great  sum 
to  accumulate  in  his  times. 

The  last  important  service  rendered  by  Franklin  to 
his  country  was  as  a  member  of  the  memorable  con- 
vention which  gave  the  Constitution  to  the  American 
nation  in  1787.  Of  this  assembly,  in  which  sat 
Washington,  Hamilton,  Madison,  Dickinson,  Living- 
stone, Ellsworth,  Sherman,  and  other  great  men, 
Franklin  was  the  Nestor,  in  wisdom  as  well  as  years 
He  was  too  feeble  to  take  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
discussions,  but  his  opinions  and  counsel  had  great 
weight  whenever  he  spoke,  for  his  judgment  was 
never  clearer  than  when  he  had  passed  fourscore 
years.  The  battle  of  words  had  to  be  fought  by 
younger  and  more  vigorous  men,  of  whom,  perhaps, 
Madison  was  the  most  prominent.  At  no  time  of  his 
life,  however,  was  Franklin  a  great  speaker,  except  in 
conversation,  but  his  mind  was  vigorous  to  the  end. 

This  fortunate  man  lived  to  see  the  complete  tri- 
umph of  the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  public 
life.  He  lived  also  to  see  the  beginning  of  the  French 
Revolution,  to  which  his  writings  had  contributed. 
He  lived  to  see  the  amazing  prosperity  of  his  country 
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when  compared  witB  its  condition  under  royal  gover- 
nors. One  of  his  last  labors  was  to  write  an  elaborate 
address  in  favor  of  negro  emancipation,  and  as  presi- 
dent of  an  abolition  society  to  send  a  petition  to 
Congress  to  suppress  the  slave-tiiade.  A  few  weeks 
before  his  death  he  replied  to* a  letter  of  President 
Stiles  of  Yale  College  setting  forth  his  theological 
belief.  Had  he  been  more  orthodox,  he  -would  have 
been  more  extolled  by  those  men  who  coiitrejled  the 
religious  opinions  of  his  age.  *    *  * 

Franklin  died  placidly  on  the  17th  of  April,  1790, 
in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  his  body  was 
followed  to  the  grave  by  most  of  the  prominent  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia  in  the  presence  of  twenty  thou- 
sand spectators.  James  Madison  pronounced  his 
eulogy  in  Congress,  and  Mirabeau  in  the  French 
National  Assembly,  while  the  most  eminent  literary 
men  in  both  Europe  and  America  published  elaborate 
essays  on  his  deeds  and  fame,  recogiiizing  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge,  the  breadth  of  his  wisdom,  his  benevo- 
lence, his  patriotism,  and  his  moral  worth.  He  mod- 
estly claimed  to  be  only  a  printer,  but  who,  among  the 
great  lights  of  his  age,  with  the  exception  of  Washing- 
ton, has  left  a  nobler  record  ? 
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APTHOBITISS. 

Mr.  James  Parton  bas,  I-  t|)iiik,>  written  the  mo8t  interesting  and 
^haastive  life  of  Franklt!!,  aUhongh  it  is  not  artistic  a^nd  is  full  o/ 
Quijnportaut  digres^ioik^  jSparl^s  ba<  coJlet'led  jiitMt  )of  bia  wrkings, 
which  are  rather  dull  rfading.  The  autobiography  of  Fraukliu  was 
never  finished,  — 'i^  unique  writing,  as  frank  as  (he  **  Confessions  ^  of 
Kouiiseao.  ^'•goo4'  biography  is  the  one  by  Morse,  in  tl^e  series  of 
**  American 'Statesmen  "  which  he  is  editing.  Not  a  very  complimen- 
tarjr  vietl'  iSf  ,f*ranklin  is  taken  by  McMaster,  in  the  series  of  "  AoMfl 
caq  Medial  Letters.*'    See  also  Baacn>ft*8  ''  liniteJ  &W4t^" 
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THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

/^NE  might  shrink  from  writing  on  such  a  subject 
as  General  Washington  were  it  not  dei^able  to 
keep  his  memory  »id  deeds  perpetually  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  this  great  country,  of  which  he 
is  called  the  Father,  — doubtless  the  most  august  name 
in  our  history,  and  one  of  the  grandest  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

Washington  was  not,  like  Franklin,  of  humble  origin; 
neither  can  he  strictly  be  classed  with  those  aristo- 
crats who  inherited  vast  landed  estates  in  Virginia 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  who  were  ambi- 
tious of  keeping  up  the  style  of  living  common  to 
,  wealthy  country  gentlemen  in  England  at  that  time. 
And  yet  the  biographers  of  Washington  trace  his 
family  to  the  knights  and  squires  who  held  manors 
by  grant  of  kings  and  nobles  of  England,  centuries 
ago.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
John  and  Lawrence  Washinjrton,  two  brothers,  of  a 
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younger  branch   of  the  family,  both   Cavaliers  who 
had  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  Charles  L,  emigrated 
to  Virginia,  and  purchased  extensive  estates  in  West- 
moreland County,  between  the  Potomac  and  the  Rap- 
pahannock 4v^m  '  The/  g^n^sou  oj^ '  OJie  of  these 
brothers  was  the  father   of  our  hero,  and  was  the 
owner  of  a  moderate  plantation  on   Bridges  Creek, 
from  which  he  rpiapyed^  portly  aft§r  t^^  .birth  of  his 
son,  George,  in  1732,  to  an  estate  in  Stafford  County, 
opposite  Ei^ericksburg.  .:  .<         :    \ 
It  was  :hev6  that  the  eiaxly  y<^ri  of  Washington 
were  passed/ iti  sports  aad  pHeasfores  peculiar  to  thd 
sons  of .  planters.     His  education  was  .not  entirely 
neglected^  but  beyond  rdading^  writing, 'and  arithme* 
tic,  his  youthful  attainmetits  vrexe  small.    In  general 
knowledge  he  was  far  behind  the  sons  of  wealthy 
farmers  in  Neiw  England  at  that  time,— cettainly  far 
behind  Franklin  when  a  mere  apptentice  to  a  printer. 
But  he  wrote  a  fair,  neat,  legible  hand,  and  kept 
accounts  with  accuracy.    His  half-brother  Lawrence 
had  married  a  relative  of  Ixird  Fairfax,  who  had 
settled  in  Virginia  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  XL 
Lawrence  was  also  the  owner  of  the  estate  of  Mount 
Vernon,  on  the  Potomac,-^  the  wealthiest  member  of 
his  family,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses.    Through  this  fortunate  brother, 
George  i)ecame  intimate  with  Uie  best  families  in 
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Virginia.  His  asl»ociatefi;  were  gentlemen  of  position, 
with  whom  he  hunted  and  feasted,  and  with  whose 
sisters  he  danced,  it  is  said,  with  uiicommon  grace. 

In  person,  young  W^ington  was  taU, — over  six 
feet  and  two  mcheSj-^his  manners  easy  and  dignified, 
his  countenance  urbafie  and  intelligent;  his  health 
perfect,  his  habits  temperate,  his  mbVals  irreproach- 
able, an  J  his  s^itim^ofts  kf  ty.  He  was  a  model  in  all 
athletae exclrcises  dnd  all  manly  sports,— 'sbr(mg,mns^ 
cular,  and  inured  to  exposure  and  fatague;  He  was 
quick  and '  impettious  in  temper,  a  tendencrp'  which  he 
early  learned  to  eoiitroL'  He  was  eullied  With  none 
of  the  vic€is  th^n  so^oo^D&on  with  the  sons  of  planters, 
and  his  character 'Extorted  admiratiooi  and  esteem. 

Such  a  y<mng  man  of  course  became^  a  favorite  in 
.society.  Bis  most  marked  pecujiiatities  were!  good 
sense  and  the  faoultff  *  ^f  seeing  likings  as.  tbey  are 
without  exaggef atioii.  He  w^as  ■  truthful,  practical, 
straight-fdrwardj  and  ijonscientious^  with  an  nncont- 
mon  insight  into  irien,  and  a  power  of  inspiring  con^ 
fidencie.  I  do'iot  read  that  he  wab  brilUaht  in 
conversafeioto,  althotigh  he  had  a  keisn  relish  for  the 
charms  of  sod^, '  or  that  he  was  in  any  sensa 
learned  or  originttl.  He  had  ^oot  the  qualities  to  shine 
as  an  orator,  6t  a ^ lawyer,  6r  a  iliterary  man?  neiflier 
in  any  of  the  ki^rn^d^professiona  would  he  have  sunk 
below  mediocrity;beii^  ii^dnstnous^  clear-headed,  sago^ 
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cious,  and  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  labors  and 
merits  of  others.  As  his  letters  show,  he  became  a 
thoroughly  well-informed  man.  In  surveying,  farm- 
ing, stock-raising,  and  military  matters  he  read  the 
best  authorities,  often  sending  to  London  for  them. 
He  steadily  fitted  himself  for  his  life  as  a  country 
gentleman  of  Virginia,  and  doubtless  aspii^ed  tasit  in 
the  House  of  Burgesses.  He  never  claimed  to  be  a 
genius,  and  was  always  modest  and  unassuming,  with 
all  his  self-respect  and  natural  dignity. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco,  to  which  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of 
Virginia  were  directed,  was  not  as  lucrative  as  it  had 
been,  and  among  the  planters,  aristocratic  as  they 
were  in  sentimients  .and  habits,  rthere  were  many  who 
found  it  difficult  to  make  two  ends  meet»  and  some, 
however  disdainful  of  manual  labor,  were  compelled  to 
be  as  economical  and  saving  as  New  i^gland  fitrmers. 
Their  sons  found  it  necessary  to  enter  the  learned 
professions  or  become  men  of  business,  since  they 
could  not  all  own  plantations.  Washington,  whose 
family  was  neither  rich  nor  poor,  prepared  himself 
for  the  work  of  a  surveyor,  for  which  he  was  admi- 
rably fitted,  by  his  hardihood,  enterprise,  and  industry. 

Lord  Fairfax,  who  had  become  greatly  interested  in 
the  youth  and  had'  made  him  a  frequent  companion, 
giving  him  the   inestimable  advantage  of    familiaat 
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intercourse  with  a  thoroughbred  gentleman  of  varied 
accomplishments,  in  1748  sent  this  sixteen^year-old 
lad  to  survey  his  vast  estates  in  the  unexplored  lands 
at  the  base  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  During  this 
rough  expedition  young  Washington  was  exposed  to 
the  hostilities'  of  'uiifriendly  Indians  and  the  fatigues 
and  hardships  of  the  primeval  wilderness;  but  his 
work  was  thoroughly  and  accurately  performed,  and 
his  courage,  boldness,  and  fidelity  attracted  the  notice 
of  men  of  influence  and  rank«  Through  the  influence 
of  his  friend  Lord  Fairfax  he  was  appointed  a  publid 
surveyor,  and  for  three  years  he  steadfastly  pursued 
this  laborious  profession. 

A'voyage^to  Barbadoes  in  1751  cultivated  his/ hftbits 
^t t)lear ^observation,  and' in  1752jhis  bietii^'sti death 
imposed  (m  him  the  responsibiHty  of  the  estates  and 
the  daiighter  left  to  his  care  by  his  brother  Lawrence. 

Young  Washington  had  already,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  his  brother,  been  appointed  major  and  adjutant* 
general  of  one  of  the  military  districts  of  Virginia, 
The  depredations  of  the  French  and  Indians  on  the 
border  had  grown  into  (jlangerous  aggression,  and  in 
1753  Major  Washingtoii  was  sent  as  a  commissioner 
through  th6  wilderness  to  the  French  headq;ttarters  i« 
Ohio,  to  remonstrata  His  admirable  conduct  on  this 
occasion  resulted  in  his  appointment  as  lieutenant* 
colonel  of  the  Virginia  regiment  of  six  companies  sent 
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to  the  Ohio  frontieir;  and  in  this  campcdgu  Washington 
gained  new  laurels^  surprising  and  defeating  the 
Frenfch.  His  oaative  and  aequired  pujwers  and  his 
v^aried  experience  in  Indian  warfare  now  marked  him 
out  as  a  suitable  aide  to  the  British. General  ^raddock, 
whoy  early  in  1765,  arrived  with  two  ri^iments  of 
English  soldiers  to. operate  against  the  Prench  and 
Indians.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  memorable 
Seiven  Yeats'  War* 

^  Washington  was  now  a  young  man  of .  twentyrthreei 
£q1I  of  manly  vigpr  and  the  spirit:  of  adventure,  brave 
lis  >a  Mon^^ — ^  a  natural  fighter,  but  prudent  and  far^ 
seeing.  He  fortunately  and  almost  alone  esci^ed 
b^gtwbunded  in  >the  diisasitrous  c^m]^aign  which  the 
British  general  lost  through,  his  owa  obstanaoy  and 
self-eotifidence,  by  takiilg  no  advice  froiln  jbhose  u/aed 
ta  Indian  warfare,  -i  Braddock  insieted  .upon  fightii^ 
foeis  concealed  behind  trees,  as  if  he*i/^^re  in  the<^en 
field!  After  the  Eiaglish  igeneralfsi  >  ijiglotrious  defeat 
and  tteath,  Washington  continued  ia  active  service  as 
commander  of  the  Virginia  fforces  for  two  yea?:s>  untiJ 
toil,  exposure,  and  hardship  produced  an  illnej^s  which 
compeUed  him  to  'vdthdraw  for  sevierdl  months  from 
ttctivd  s^vice.  When  at:  the  close'  of/  the  r^ar  he 
returned  to  private  life.iColonel  Washington  had  won 
a  name  as  the  most'  efficient  commander  in  the  whole 
conflict,  displaying  ^aarvelloua  resources  >  in  >  the  c<m« 
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dtant  p^la  ta  wbich  Jie  was  6ip68e<),r  /Aauing)  hit 
exploits  was  the  capture,  of  Fort  Buqmesne;  nowi 
Pittsburgh,  in  17S6,  ^ioh  terimitatfidi  th^  Fr^ichi 
domioatacm  >Qf  the  Ohio,  audi  op^xDsd  tp  Wed^em? 
Penxisylvanii  tbi  eixterptisiiig:  mmigvaaitSi  For  iii» 
raie  servioad  this  young  in^n  of  tweiityvsix  i^edved 
the  thanks  of  the  Housb  of  Bua^esses^  iof.  which  >h» 
had  been^leoted la  jaieinber  at.tike  itdpsefofi  the  wax! 
Wheoi  hie  entered  that  bddy  to.tfike  his'plaa^^lthe 
iv(slcame  extended  t6  him,  was.  sofovlsrwhelmingtihat 
be  stood  silent  and  abashed.  But  the  vraerabU 
Speaker  of  the  House  ecxdaimed,  ^'Sit  down^  Mc' 
Washington ;  your  modesty  equals  yotir  valoiv  and 
that  surpasses  the  jfiower  of  any  langviage  I  possess/^ 

Meanwhile^  Moiiu&t  Ye^non^  a  domaiiiMwhich  ex^ 
tended  ten  miles  along  the  Potonxao  Biyer^  fiell  •  inta 
Washingtoh's  possession  by  the  dfaalth  of  his  brother 
liawremse's  dctughter,  which  made  Imn  one.  of  ^ocl 
richest  pl^iters  in  Virginia.  And  his  fortunes  i^rere 
still  iurther  advanced  by  his  marriage  in  1759  withr 
the  richest  woman  in  the  region,  (Martha,  the  widow 
of  Daniel  Parke  Custis.  This  lady  esteemed  his 
character  as  much  as  Kadijah  revered  Mohammed,  to 
say  nothing  of  her  admiration  for  his.  manly  l)eatijtyt 
and  military  renown.  His  atyk  of /life  as  the  lord  biJ 
IdLoimt  Vernon  was  almost  baroniaL  He  had  a  ehiar^ 
»t  and  fonr«,  with  bkck  poBtilicmts  in  Hvttry»>£er.thi^. 
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use  of  his  wife,  while  he  himself  always  appeared  on 
horseback,  the  finest  rider  in  Virginia.  His  house  was 
filled  with  aristocratic  visitors*  He  had  his  stud  of 
the  highest  breed,  his  fox  hounds,  and  all  the  luxuries 
of  a  prosperous  country  gentleman.  His  kitchens,  his 
smoke-houses,  his  stables,  his  stewards,  his  tobacco^ 
sheds,  his  fields  of  wheat  and  com,  his  hundred  cows, 
his  vast  poultry-yards,  his  barges,  all  indicated  great 
wealth,  aqd  that  generous  hospitality  which  is  now  a 
tradition*  His  time  was  passed  in  overseeing  his 
large  estate,  and  in  out-of-door  sports,  following  the 
hounds  or  fishing,  exchanging  visits  with  prominent 
Virginia  families,  amusing  himself  with  card-playing, 
dancing,  and  the  social  frivolities  of  the  day.  But  he 
Begledted  no  serious  affairs;  his  farm,  his  stock,  the 
sale  of  his  produce,  were  all  admirably  conducted  and 
on  a  plane  of  widely  recognized  honor  and  integrity. 
He  took  great  interest  in  the  State  at  large,  explored 
im  foot  the  Dismal  Swamp  and  projected  its  draining, 
made  Several  expeditions  up  the  Potomac  and  over  the 
mountains,  laying  out  routes  for  new  roads  to  the 
Ohio  country,  gained  much  influence  in  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  and  was  among  the  foremost  in  discussing 
privately  and  publicly  the  relations  of  the  Colonies 
with  the  Mother  Country, 

Thus  nine  years  were  passed,  in  luxury,  in  friends- 
ship,  and  in  the  pleasures  cA  a  happy,  useful  life. 
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What  a  contrast  this  life  was  to  that  of  Samuel 
Adams  in  Boston  at  the  same  time,-— a  man  too  poor 
to  keep  a  single  servant,  or  to  appear  in  a  decent  suit 
of  clothes,  yet  all  the  while  the  leader  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts bar  and  legislature  and  the  most  brilliant 
orator  in  the  land! 

When  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed  by  the  infatuated 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  Washington  was  probably 
the  richest  man  in  the  country,  but  as  patriotic  as 
Patrick  Henry,  He  deprecated  a  resurt  to  arms,  and 
desired  a  reconciliation  with  England,  but  was  ready 
to  abandon  his  luxurious  life,  and  buckle,  on  his  sword 
in  defence  of  American  liberties.  As  a  member  of  the 
first  general  Congress,  although  no  orator,  his  voice 
was  heard  in  favor  of  freedom  at  any  loss  or  hazard. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
and  did  much  to  organize  the  defensive  operations  set 
on  foot  When  the  battle  of  Lexington  was  fought, 
and  it  became  clear  that  only  the  sword  could  settle 
the  difficulties,  Washington,  at  the  nomination  of  John 
Adams  in  the  Second  Ccmgress,  was  unanimously 
chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  armies. 
With  frank  acknowledgment  of  a  doubt  whether  his 
abilities  and  experience  were  equal  to  the  great  trust, 
and  yet  without  reluctance,  he  accepted  the  high  and 
responsible  command,  pledging  the  exertion  of  all  his 
powers,  under  Providence,  to  lead  the  country  through 
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Its  trials  and  cttfficidtifis.    He  declined  all  pay  f  dr  hfa 
services^  asking  onlj  that  Coi^ress  would  discharge 
his  expenses,  of  which  he  would  "keep  an  exact 
account/'    And  this  be- did,  to  the  penny- 
Doubtless,  no.  nmu  in  tdD3' GolcKoies  was  better  fitted 
for  this  exalted  post.    His  wealth,:his  militiiryieBprai* 
ence,  his  social  position,  his  political  influence,  a^d  his 
stainless  character,  exciting  veneration  witkoat  envj^ 
marked  out  Washington  as  the  leader  cf  tiie  AmetU 
can  forces.    On  the  whole,  he  was  the  foremost  man 
in  all  the  la*ntf  for  the  work  to  be  donet^  •  In  his  youth 
he  had  been  dashing,  adventurous,  <and^  oottrageous 
almoist  to  rashness^;  but  when  the  vast  responsibiHties 
of  generaWn-ohief  in  a  life^nd-death  struggle  weighed 
upon  his  mii^d  .his  character  seemed  to  be  ^oodified, 
and  he  becamd  cautious,  reticent,  prudent,  distant,  and 
exceedingly  dignified.    He  allowed  no  familiarity  from 
the  most  beloved  of  his  friends  and  the  most  ftiithful 
of  his  generals.    He  stood'  out  apart  from  men,  cold  and 
reserved  in  manner,  though  capable  6i  the  warmest 
affections.    He  seemed  conscious  of  his  mission  and 
its  obligations^  resolved  to  act  from  the  severest  sense 
of  duty,  fearless  of  praise  or  blame^  though  not  indif- 
ferent to  either.    He  had  no  jealousy  of  his  subordi* 
nates»    He  selected,  so  far  as  he  was  allowed  by  Con« 
gress,  the  best  men  for  their  piarticular  duties,  and 
with  almost  tmerring  instinct    So  far  as  he.  had  con« 
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fidants,  they  vret^  Greene,  the  ablest  of  his  generals, 
and  Hamilton,  the  wisest  o£  his  counsellors,  — *  osten- 
sibly his  aide4e-eamp,  but  in  reality  his;  private  seo 
retary,  the  offie^r  to  whom  d,U  great  men  in  high 
position  are  obliged  to  confide  their  politi<^  secrets. 

Washingt(m  was  "the  embodiment  of  both  virtue 
and  power"  in  tbe^yes  ol  his  countrymen,  who  gave 
him  their  confidenoey  and  <  never  took  it  back  in  the 
darkest  days  ^.  their  calamities^  On  the  whole,  in 
spite  of  calumny  and  envy,  no  benefactor  Waaevet 
more  fully  trusted;— supitemedy  fortunate  evenraitud 
gloom  and  public  4uties.  Ibis  cOn£denice  be  i^trove  to 
tnerity  as  his  h%helsit  rewacd.   ;    . 

Such  was  Washitogton  when^  at  the  i^  of.  forty* 
tin^,  he  arrived  at  Cambridge.in  Massachusetts^  to 
take  command  of  the  Ameirican  Army^.a  few  dayil 
after  tbe  battle  t)f  Bunker  Hill,  on  the  17tb  Jane, 
1775^  .         '  ■  :    ■.     •')''......•    ^        '  •  i 

Although  tibe  English  had  been  fitiar  vict^s  v^t 
Bunker  Hill,^^ith8  iAmerican  militia^  behind  their  in- 
trenchments,  under^  Prescott,  had  tepulsed- twice  their 
number  of  the  bestedldiersof  Europe,  tod  retired  at 
last  only  for  want  of  ammimition.  Waghir^ton  was  far 
from  beihg  discouraged '  by  the  defeat.  His  question 
and  comment  ^  show  hi8<  feeling :  *'  Did  the  militija 
%ht  ?  Thet  the  liberties  of  the  country  are  saia.^ 
It  was  his  firsti  aim  ta  fCL^^  the  enemy  from  Boston^ 
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where  they  were  practically  surrounded  by  the  hastily 
collected  militia  of  New  England,  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  confidence  in  the  triumph  of  their  cause.  But  these 
forces  had  been  injudiciously  placed ;  they  were  not 
properly  intrenched ;  they  were  imperfectly  supplied 
with  arms,  ammunition,  military  stores,  uniforms,  and 
everything  necessary  for  an  army.  There  was  no 
commissary  department,  nor  was  any  department 
provided  with  adequate  resources.  The  soldiers  were 
inexperienced,  raw  sons  of  farmers  and  mechanics, 
led  by  ofl&cers  who  knew  but  little  of  scientific  war* 
fare,  and  numbered  less  than  fifteen  thousand  efifec* 
tive  men.  They  were  undisciplined  and  full  of 
sectional  jealoustes,  electing,  for  the  most  part,  their 
o^n  officers,  who  were  too  dependent  upon  their 
favor  to  enforce  discipline. 

Washington's  first  task,  therefore,  was  to  bring  order 
out  of  confusion;  to  change  the  disposition  of  tha 
forces ;  to  have  their  positions  adequately  fortified;  to 
effect  military  discipline,  and  subordination  of  men  to 
their  officers ;  to  cultivate  a  large  and  general  patriot- 
ism, which  should  override  all  distinctions  between 
the  Colonies.  This  work  went  oh  rapidly;  but  the 
lack  of  supplies  became  distressing.  At  the  close 
of  July  the  men  had  but  nine  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion each,  and  more  was  nowhere  to  be  procured. 
It   was  necessary  to  send  me^engers  into   almost 
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every  town  to  beg  for  powder,  and  there  were  few 
mills  in  the  country  to  manufacture  it. 

As  the  winter  approached  a  new  trouble  appeared. 
The  brief  enlistment  terms  of  many  of  the  men  were 
expiring,  and,  wearied  and  discouraged,  without  proper 
food  or  clothing,  these  men  withdrew  from  the  army, 
and  the  regimeirtS'  rapidly  deciBased  in  numbers. 
Becruiting  and  re^enlisting  in  the  face  of  such  con- 
ditions became  almost  impossible;  yet  Washington's 
steady  persistence,  his  letters  to  Congress,  his  ma&* 
terly  hdd  on  the  siege  of  the  British  in  Boston,  his 
appeals  for  men  and  ammunition,  wore  actually  sue- 
cessfuL  His  army  was  kept  up  by  new  and  renewed 
material  Privateers,  sent  out  by  him  upon  the  sea^ 
secured  valuable  supplies.  Henry  Eidtex,  a  Bostcoi 
bookseller,  whom  he  had  made  colonel  of  artillery 
and  despatched  to  New  York  and  Ticonderoga,  re* 
turned  to  the  camps  with  <  heavy  cannon  and  an^ 
munition. 

The  right  wing  of  the  American  army  was  stationed 
at  Eoxbury«  under  General  Artemas  Ward,  and  the 
left  wing,  under  Major-Oeneral  Charles  Lee  and 
Brigadier-Generals  Greene  and  Sullivan,  at  Prospect 
HilL  The  headquarters  of  Washington  were  in  the 
centre,  at  Cambridge,  with  Generals  Putnam  and 
Heath.  Lee  was  not  allied  with  the  great  Virginia 
family  of  that  name.    He  was  an  Englishman  by 
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iirthv  somewhat  of  a,  military  adventurer.  Conceited, 
rain,  and  disobedient,  he  afterwards  came  near  rwi:i3cfc- 
bg  the  cause  which  he  had  ambitiously' embiabed. 
Ward  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts^  a  worthy  man, 
but  not  distinguished  for  military  capacity;  fut^m 
.was  a  gallant  hero,  taken  from  the  plough,  but  ilaore 
fitted  to  bead  small  expeditions  than  for  patient  labor 
in  siege  operations,  or  for  cbmlnandin^  a  great  bod^ 
Df  troope* 

Meaoxwhik  the  Biitii^  troops, aome^teenthottsand 
veterans^^had  remained  inactive  in  jBoston^  under  ^ 
WilMm  Howe^  who  ihad  succeededr  Oi^e;  unwilling  xx 
iunable  t<!>  disperse  tb^  militia  who/ suonrauiiQed;  them, 
or  to  prevent  the  fortificatioii  of  pdnil  aft^*^poii^ 
'tbout  the  oityTiy  the  Americans^  It  beoanie  difflcttlt 
^oget  prdvisioos.  The  land  eicte -wad  etit  oflP  by  the 
^mericam^  forces,  and  the  suppTy-^hiiis  itim  tfae  sea 
were  oltfen  wrecked  or  captured  iby  Washington^  pri- 
vateers.  At  length  the  British  began  to  think  of 
feracuating  Boston  and  going  to-  a-  n&or^  iinportant 
^oint,  since  they  had  ships  and  the  contM  of  the 
liarbor. '  No' progress  had  been  liiade  thus  fat  in  the 
conquest  of  New  England,  for  it  ^^as  thoti^t  unwise 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior  with  tlie  forces J  at  com- 
mand, against  the  awtoy  of  Washitigton  with  a  devoted 
population  to  ftitnish  hfm  pro^sione.  Hbwe» -could 
undoubtedly  have  heM  the  New  SnglAnd  cdpital,  bui 
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it  was  ^oV  a  great  sl^tegic  "point.  What  was  it  to 
occupy  a  oity  at^  the  extreme  end  of  the  ccmtinent, 
wheii'  the  iBritish  goYernment  expected  to  hear  that 
the  whole  country  was  overrun  ?  At  Ijkst  Washington' 
felt  strong  enough  to  iise  his  ei^t  months'  preparar 
tions  for  a  sudden  blow.  He  seized  the  heights  oom 
manding:  the  eity  and  hie  intention,  became  evident 
The  active  movements  of  the  AJmerioans  towards  b\ 
attaek  precipitated  Howe's  haMtformed  jdain  for  evacw 
ating  the. city;  and-  in  a.  single  day  he  and  his  army 
sailed  away*  on  March  17, 1776. 

Wa^ington  made  n(>  effort  to  pseventthe  embaika*^ 
tion  of  the  British  troops,  since  it  freed  New  England, 
not  again  to  be  the  theatre  of  :military  opeimtions  dur- 
ing the  war.  It  was  something  t6  deliver  the  most 
populous  part  of  the  couiitry  from  English  domina-» 
tion  and  drive  a  superior  army,  out  of  Ma86achti8ett& 
The  wonder  is  that  the  disciplined  troops  under  the 
British  generals,  with  guns  and  ammunition  and  ships, 
should  not  have  dispersed  in  a  few  weeks  the  foes 
they  affected  to  despise.  But  Washington  had  fought 
the  long  battle  of  patience  and  sagacity  until  he  was 
ready  to  strike.  Then  by  one  bold,  sudden  niove.  he 
held  the  enemy  at  his  mercy.  Howe  was  out-gener- 
ailed,  and  the  Anierican  remained  master  of  the  field. 
Washington  had  accomplished  his  errand  in  New 
Bi^and.    He  received  the  thanks  of  the  Congress 
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and  with  his  little  army  proceeded  to  New  YorK 
where  matters  urgently  demanded  attention. 

To  my  mind  the  most  encouraging  part  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary struggle,  until  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  at 
Saratoga,  was  that  period  of  eight  months  when  the 
British  were  cooped  up  in  Boston,  surrounded  by  the 
Americans,  who  had  plenty  of  provisions  even  if  they 
were  deficient  in  military  stores ;  when  the  Yankees 
were  stimulated  to  enthusiasm  by  every  infl,uence 
which  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  their 
families,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  seat  of  war, 
and  when  no  great  calamity  had  as  yet  overtaken 
them. 

But  here  everything  like  success  for  two  years  dis- 
appeared, and  a  gloomy  cloud  hung  over  the  land, 
portentous  of  disasters  and  dismay*  Evils  thickened, 
entirely  unexpected,  which  brought  out  what  was 
greatest  in  the  character  and  genius  of  Washington ; 
for  he  now  was  the  mainstay  of  hope.  The  first  pa- 
triotic gush  of  enthusiasni  had  passed  away.  War, 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  is  no  play; 
but  under  great  difficulties,  has  a  dismal  and  rugged 
look  before  which  delusions  rapidly  disappear.  Eng- 
land was  preparing  new  and  much  larger  forces.  She 
was  vexed,  but  not  discouraged,  having  unlimited  re- 
sources for  war,  —  money,  credit,  and  military  experi- 
ence. She  proceeded  to  hire  the  services  of  seven- 
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teen  thousand  Hessian  and  other  German  troops. 
All  Europe  looked  upon  the  contest  as  hopeless  on 
the  part  of  a  scattered  population,  without  credit,  or 
money,  or  military  stores,  or  a  settled  army,  or  expe- 
rienced generals,  or  a  central  power.  Washington 
saw  on  every  hand  dissensions,  jealousies,  abortive 
attempts  to  raise  men,  a  Congress  without  power  and 
withotit  prestige.  State  l^islatures  inefficient  and 
timid,  desertions  without  number  and  without  re- 
dress, men  returning  to  their  farms  either  disgusted 
or  feeling  that  there  was  no  longer  a  pressing  need 
of  their  services. 

There  were,  moreover,  jealousies  among  his  generals 
and  suppressed  hostility  to  h^n,  as  an  aristocrat,  a 
slaveholder,  and  an  Episcopalian. 

As  soon  as  Boston  was  evacuated  Gteneral  Howe 
sailed  for  Halifax,  to  meet  his  brother.  Admiral  Howe, 
with  reinforcements  for  New  York.  Washington 
divined  his  purpose  and  made  all  haste.  When  he 
reached  New  York,  on  the  13th  of  April,  he  found  even 
greater  difficulties  to  contend  with  than  had  annoyed 
him  in  Boston :  raw  troops,  undisciplined  and  undrilled, 
a  hostile  Tory  population,  conspiracies  to  take  his  life, 
sectional  jealousies,  —  and  always  a  divided  Congress, 
and  the  want  of  experienced  generals.  There  was 
nothing  of  that  inspiring  enthusiasm  which  animated 
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the  New  En^aiid  fatmeils  after  the  battle  of  Suiikei 
HilL 

Washington  held  New  Yark^  and  the  British  fleet 
were  masters  of  the  Bay«  He  might  have  withdrawn 
his  forces  in  safety^  but  so  important  a  place  coiidd  not 
be  abandoned  without  a  struggle.  Therefare^  althou^ 
he  had  but  eight  thousand  efifectiye  men,  he  fortified 
as  well  as  he  could  the  heights  on  Manhattan  Island, 
to  the  north,  and  on  Long  Island,  to  the  south  and 
east,  and  held  his  place* 

Meantime  Washington  was  laboring  to  strengthen 
his  army,  to  suppress  the  mischievous  powers  of  the 
Tories,  to  procure  the  establishment  by  Congress  of  a 
War  Office  and  some  permanent  army  oiganisation,  to 
quiet  jealousies  among  his  troops^  and  to  provide  lor 
their  wants.  In  June,  Sir  William  Howe  arrived  in 
New  York  harbor  and  landed  f oarces  on  Statin  Island, 
his  brother  th^  admiral  being  not  far  behind^  New$  oi 
disast^  from  a  bold  but  futile  expedition  to  Canada  in 
the  North,  and  of  the  coming  from  the  South  of  Six 
Henry  Clititoti^  becvten  off  from  Charleston,  made  the 
clouds  thicken,  when  on  July  2  the  Congress  resolved 
that  *  these  United  Colonies  are,  ai^i  of  right  ou^t  to 
be,  free  and  independent  States,"  and  on  July  4  adopted 
the  formal  Declaration  of  Independence,  —  Bxi  im- 
mense relief  to  the  heart  and  mind  of  Washington, 
ind  oixe  which  he  joyfully  proclaimed  to  h^  army. 
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Even  then,  hovrevet^  aad  ulthough  h{$  f oroee  lia4 
been  reinforced  to  fifteen  thouBand  serviceable  troop% 
and  five  thotisand  of  raw  mi&tia^  there  was  reason  te 
fear  that  the  British,  with  their  thirty-five  thousand 
men  and  strong  naval  force,  would  fiurround  and 
capture  the  whole  American  ^rmyi  At  last  they  did 
outflank  the  American  £<:»:ce$  on  Long  Island,  and. 
pouring  in  upon  them  a  vastly  superior  force,  de 
feated  them  with  great  slaugUter, 

While  the  British  waited  at  night  for  ttheir,  ships  t<i 
come  up,  Washington  With  admirable  qtu^kne^  seized 
the  single  chanoe  of  escape,  and  under  cover  of  a  fog 
withdrew. his  nine  thousand  men  from  IxNDg  Island 
and  landed  them  in  New  York  once  n)jore. 

This  lietreat  of  Washington;  when  h^.was  to  all 
appearances  in  the  power  of  the  English  generals^  was 
masterly.  In  two  short  weeks  thereafter  the  British 
had  sent  shi^s  and.  troops  u^  both  the  Hudson  and 
East  rivers,  and  New  York,  was,  no  longer  tenable  to 
Washington. ,  He  made  his  way  up  the  Harlem  River, 
where  he  was  joined  by.  Putnam^  who  also  had  con* 
trived  todscape  with  four  thousand  men,  and  strongly 
intrenched  himself  I  at  King's  Bridge. 

Washington  waited  a  f^w  days  at  Harlem  Plaina 
planning  a  descent  on  Long  Island,  and  resplved  on 
making  a  desperate  stand.  Meanwhile  Howe,  m  hie 
4hips,  passed  the  forts  on  the  Hudson  and  landed 
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at  Throg's  Neck,  on  the  Souad,  with  a  view  of  at- 
tacking the  American  intrenchments .  in  the  rear  and 
cutting  them  off  from  New  England.  A  brief  delay 
on  Howe's  part  enabled  Washington  to  withdraw  to 
a  still  stronger  position  on  the  hills ;  whereupon  Howe 
retired  to  Dobbs'  Ferry,  unable  to  entrap  with  his 
larger  forces  the  wary  Washington,  but  having  now 
the  complete  command  of  the  lower  Hudson. 

There  were,  however,  two  strong  fortresses  on  the 
Hudson  which  Congress  was  anxious  to  retain  at  any 
cost,  a  few  miles  above  New  York,  —  Fort  Washmg* 
ton,  on  Manhattan  Island,  and  Fort  Lee,  on  the  New 
Jersey  side  of  the  river.  These  forts  Howe  resolved 
to  capture.  The  commander-in-chief  was  in  favor  of 
evacuating  them,  but  Greene,  who  commanded  at  Fort 
Washington,  thought  he  was  strong  enough  to  defend 
it.  He  made  a  noble  defence,  but  was  overwhelmed  by 
vastly  superior  forces  and  was  compelled  to  surrender 
it,  with  more  than  two  thousand  men.  And,  as  Lord 
Comwallis  with  six  thousand  men  then  crossed  the 
Hudson,  Washington  rapidly  retreated  into  New  Jersey 
with  a  dispirited  army,  that  included  the  little  garrison 
of  Fort  Lee  which  had  escaped  in  safety;  and  even 
this  aonall  army  was  fast  becoming  smaller,  from  ex- 
piring enlistments  and  other  causes.  General  Lee, 
with  a  considerable  division  at  North  Castle,  N.  J., 
"^ .  wdered  to  rejoin  his  commander,  but,  apparently 
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from  ambition  for  independent  command,  disobeyed 
the  order.  From  that  moment  Washington  distrusted 
Lee,  who  henceforth  was  his  bHe  noir^  who  foiled  his 
plans  and  was  jealous  of  his  ascendency.  Lee's  obsti- 
nacy was  punished  by  his  being  overtaken  and  captured 
by  the  enemy. 

Then  followed  a  most  gloomy  period.  We  see 
Washington,  with  only  the  shadow  of  an  army,  com- 
pelled to  retreUt  southward  in  New  Jersey,  hotly  pur- 
sued by  the  well-equipped  British,  —  almost  a  fugitive, 
Uke  David  fleeing  from  the  hand  of  SauL  He  dared 
not  risk  an  engagement  against  greatly  superior  forces 
in  pursuit,  triumphant  and  confident  of  success,  while 
his  followers  were  half -clad,  without  shoes,  hungry, 
homesick,  and  forlorn.  So  confident  was  Howe .  of 
crushing  the  only  army  opposed  to  him,  that  he  neg- 
lected opportunities  and  made  mistakes.  At  last  the 
remnant  of  Lee's  troops,  commanded  by  Sullivan  and 
Grates,  joined  Washington;  but  even  with  this  rein- 
forcement, giving  him  barely  three  thousand  men,  he 
could  not  face  the  enemy,  more  than  double  the  number 
of  his  inexperienced  soldiers.  The  only  thing  to  do 
was  to  put  the  Delaware  between  himself  and  Howe's 
army.  But  it  was  already  winter,  and  the  Delaware 
was  full  of  ice.  Cornwallis,  a  general  of  great  ability, 
felt  sure  that  the  dispirited  men  who  still  adhered  to 
Washington  could  not  possibly  escape   him ;    so  he 
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lingered  ia  his  march,  —  a  f atal  oonfideiice,  f  or,  whoB 
he  arrived  at  the  Delaware,  Washington  was  already 
safely  encamped  on  the  opposite  bank;  nor  could  ha 
pursue,  since  all  the  boats  on  the  river  for  seventy 
miles  were  either  destroyed  or  in  the  hands  of  Wash- 
ington. This  successful  retreat  from  the  Hudson  over 
the  Delaware  was  another  exhibition  of  high  mili- 
tary qualities,  —  caution,  quick  perception,  and  prompt 
action. 

Washington  had  now  the  nucleus  of  an  army  and 
could  not  be  dislodged  by  the  enemy,  whose  force  wai 
only  about  double  his  own.  Howe  was  apparently 
satisfied  with  driving  the  American  forces  out  of  New 
Jersey,  and,  retaining  his  hold  at  certain  points,  sent 
the  bulk  of  hie.  army  back  to  New  Yorkr 

The  aim  of  Washington  was  now  to  expel  the 
British  troops  from  New  Jersey.  It  was  almost  a 
forlorn  hope,  but  he  never  despaired.  His  condition 
was  not  more  hopeless  than  that  of  William  the 
Silent  when  he  encountered  the  overwhelming  armies 
of  Spain.  Always  beaten,  the  heroic  Prince  of 
Orange  still  held  out  when  Holland  was  completely 
overrun.  But  the  United  States  were  not  overrun. 
New  England  was  practically  safe,  although  the 
British  held  Newport;  and  all  the  country  south  of 
the  Delaware  was  free  from  them.  The  perplexities 
•nd  discouraj^erDftnts  of  Washingtoa  were  great  in- 
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deed,  tt^bik  he  fitubboi^ly  held  the  field  mtb  a  beg- 
garly makeshift  far  an  army  and  sturdily  continued 
his  appeals  to  Congress  and  to  the- country  for  men, 
arms,  and  clothing ;  yet  only  New  Yotk  City  and  New 
Jersey  were  really  in  the  possession  of  t^e  enemy. 
It  was  one  thing  for  England  to  ooeupy  a  few  cities, 
and  quite  another  to  conquer  a  ccmtinent;  hence  Con- 
gress and  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  never  lost  hope. 
So  long  as  there  were  men  left  in  peaceable  possession 
of  their  farms  fit)m  Maite  to  Gkiorgia,  and  these  men 
accustomed  to  fire-arms  and  resolved  on  freedom,  there 
was  no  leal^  cause  of  despair.    The  perplexing  and 
discouraging  things  were  Uiat  the  mfen  jareferred  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  their  homes  to  the  dangers  and 
hardships  of  the  camp,  and  that  there  was  no  money 
in  the  treasury  t6  pay  the  ttdop^,  nor  <»edit  on  which 
to  raise  it    Hence  d^^sertions,  raggedness,  discontent, 
suffering;  but  not  deiipair, — even  in  the  breast  of 
Washington,  who  realized  the  difficulties  as  none  else 
did.     Men  would  not  enlist  unless  tliey  were  paid 
and  fed,  clothed  cttkd  properly  armed.    Had  there  been 
an  overwhelming  danger  they  probably  would  have 
rallied,  as  the  Dutch  <lid  when  they  opened  their 
dikes,  or  as  the  Greeks  rallied  in  their  late  Eevolution, 
when  fortress  after  fortress  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Tarks,  and  as  the  American  militia  did  in  successive 
localities  threatened    by  the    British^  —  notably  i^r 
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New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York,  when  they 
flwarmed  about  Burgoyne  and  captured  him  at  Sara- 
toga. But  this  was  by  no  means  the  same  as  enlisting 
for  a  long  period  in  a  general  army. 

I  mention  these  things,  not  to  discredit  the  bravery 
and  patriotism  of  the  Eevolutionary  soldiers.  They 
made  noble  sacrifices  and  they  fought  gallantly,  but 
they  did  not  rise  above  local  patriotism  and  sustain 
the  Continental  cause.  Yet  at  no  time,  even  when 
Washington  with  his  small  \army  was  flying  befoire 
Comwallis  across  New  Jersey,  were  there  grounds  of 
despair.  There  were  discouragements,  difficulties,  and 
vexations;  and  these  could  be  traced  chiefly  to  the 
want  of  a  strong  central  government  The  govern- 
ment was  divided  against  itself,  without  money  or 
credit,  — in  short,  a  mere  advisory  board  of  civilians, 
half  the  time  opposed  to  the  plans  of  the  commander- 
in-chief.  But  when  Washington  had  been  driven  be- 
yond the  Delaware,  when  Philadelphia,  where  Congress 
was  sitting,  was  in  dange?,  then  dictatorial  powers 
were  virtually  conferred  on  Washington,  —  '*  the  most 
unlimited  authority "  was  the  phrase  used,  —  and  he 
had  scope  to  act  as  he  saw  fit 

Washington  was,  it  is  true,  at  times  accused  of 
incompetency,  and  traitors  slandered  him,  but  Congress 
stood  by  him  and  the  country  had  confidence  in  him ; 
as  well  it  might,  since,  while  he  had  not  gained  great 
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victories,  and  even  perhaps  had  made  military  nds* 

cakes,   he    had   delivered   Boston,  had   r^cued   the 

remnapt  of  his  army  from  the  clutches  of  Howe  and 

Comwallis,  and  had  devoted  himself  by  day  and  night 

to  labors  which  ishoold  never  have  been  demanded  of 

him,  in  keeping  Congress  up  to  tiie  mark,  as  well  as 

in  his  arduous  duties  in  the  fleld^-*^  evincing  great 

prudence,    sagacity,   watchfuloiess,  and    energy.    Ha 

had  proved  ^himself  at  least  to  be  a.Fabius,  if  he  was 

not  a  Hannibal  .  But  a  HannibaL  is  not   possible 

without  an  army,  and  a  steadyJianded  Fabius  was 

the  need  of  the  times.    The  Caeeais  of  the  worid  are 

few,  and  mbst  of  them  have  been  unfaithful  ito  their 

trust,  but  60  ,one  doubted  th«  integrity  and  patrii 

otism  of  Washington.    Bival  geneiald^.  may  have  dis** 

liked  hia  austere  dignity  and  proud  seJfTCbnsoious* 

ness,  but  the  people  and  the  soldiers  adcared  hm; 

and  while  his  general  policy  1  iv^as,  ^nd  ha4  to  be,  a 

defensive  wae;  everybody  knew  that  be  would  fight; 

if  he  had  any  hope  of  success.    No  one.  in  the  army 

was  braver  thau  he,  as  proved  not  o»ly  by  his  early 

warfare  against  the   French   and   Indiftns,  but  also 

by  his  whole  career  after  he  was  ael^cted  for  the 

chief  command,  whenever  a  fair  fighting  oppo^unity 

was  presented,  as  seen  in  the  folloxviog  instance. 

With  his  small  army  (m  the  right  banfc  of  the  Dela^ 
ware,  toilsomely  increased  to  about  f qiu:   thoueiand 
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men,  he  noW  meditated  offensive  operations  against  the 
unsuspecting  British,  who  had  but  just  chased  him  f 
out  of  New  Jersey.  Accordingly,  with  unexpected 
audacity,  on  Christmas  night  he  recrossed  the  Dela- 
ware, marched  nine  miles  and  attacked  the  British 
troops  posted  at  Trenton.  It  was  not  a  formal  battle, 
but  a  raid,  and  proved  successful.  The  enemy,  amazed, 
retreated ;  then  with  fresh  reinforcements  they  turned 
upon  Washington ;  he  evaded  them,  and  on  January  3^ 
1777,  made  a  fierce  attack  on  their  lines  at  Princeton, 
attended  with  the  same  success,  utterly  routing  the 
British.  These  were  small  victories,  but  they  en- 
couraged the  troops,  aroused  the  New  Jersey  men 
to  enthusiasQi,  and  alarmed  Cornwallis,  who  retreated 
northward  to  New  Brunswick,  to  save  his  military 
stores.  In  a  few  days  the  English  retained  only  tiuit 
town,  Amboiy,  and  Paulus  Hook,  in  all  New  Jersey. 
Thus  in  three  weeks,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  Wash- 
ington had  won  two  fights,  taken  two  thousand  pris- 
oners, and  was  as  strong  as  he  was  before  he  cross;£d 
the  Hudson,  —  and  the  winter  of  1777  opened  with 
hope  in  the  Revolutionary  ranks. 

Washington  then  intrenched  himself  at  Morris- 
town  and  watched  the  forces  of  the  English  generals ; 
and  for  six  months  nothing  of  consequence  was  done 
by  either  side.  It  becaine  evident  that  Washington 
co'^ld  not  be  conquered  Except  by  large  reinforcement» 
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(0  the  army  of  Howe.  Another  campaign  was  a  ne* 
cessity,  to  the  disgust  and  humiliation  of  the  Britisli 
government  and  the  wrath  of  George  III.  The  Dec. 
laration  of  Independence,  thus  far,  had  not  proved 
mere  rhetoric 

The  expulsion  of  the  British  troops  from  Nevi 
Jersey  by  inferior  forces  was  regarded  in  Europe  ai 
a  great  achievement,  and  enabled  Franklin  at  Paria 
to  secure  substantial  but  at  first  secret  aid  from  the 
French  Government  Naticmal  independence  now 
seemed  to  be  a  probability,  and  perhaps  a  certainty. 
It  was  undoubtedly  a  great  encouragement  to  the 
stru^littg.  States...  The  more  foresight^d  of  British 
statesmen  saw  now  the  hopelessness  of  a  conflict 
which  had  lasted  nearly  two  years,  and  in  which 
nothing  more  substantial  had  been  gained  by  the 
English  generals  than  the  occupation  of  New  York 
and  a  few  towns  on  the  coast,  while  the  Americans 
had  gained  military  experience  and  considerable  pres- 
tige. The  whole  civilized  world  pronounced  Wash- 
ington to  be  both  a  hero  and  a  patriot 

But  the  English  government,  with  singular  obsti- 
nacy, under  the  lash  of  George  III.,  resolved  to  make 
renewed  effortSj.  to  send  to  America  all  the  forces 
which  could  be  raised,  at  a  vast  expense,  and  to  plan 
a  campaign  which  should  bring  the  rebels  to  obedience 
The  plan  was  to  send  an  army  by  way  of  Canada  to 
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take  the  fortresses  on  Lake  Champlam,  and  then  to 
descend  the  Hndson,  and  coK)perate  with  Howe  in 
catting  off  New  £ngland  fiom  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try; 1^  fact,  dividing  the  land  an  twain^^^a  plan 
seemingly  feasible.  It  would  be  possible  to  conquer 
each  section,  east  and  south  of  New  York,  in  detail, 
with.Tictorious  and  overwhelming  forces-  This  was 
the  ^reat  danger  that  menaced  the  States  and  caused 
the  deepest  solicitude. 

So  soon  at*  the  designs  of  the  British  goverhmetit 
were'  knoWn,  it  became  the  aim  and  duty  of  the 
coiiimander-in-chief    to    guard    against   them.     The 
military  ptepatations  of  Congress  were  utterly-  inade* 
(^uate  fol*  the  crisis,  in  spite  of  the^constant  and  ur^ 
gent  Expostulations  of  WashingtoA.    There  wafe,  as  yet, 
no  regular  atmy,  and  the  militia  shiattiefiilly  des^tlied. 
There  was  eVen  a  prejudice  against  a  st»n<Hng  atmy, 
and  the  militia  of  every  State  wete  jealous  of  the 
militia  of'  other  States.    Congress  passed  resolutions, 
and'  i  large  force  Was  created  on  paper.     Popular 
enthusiasm  was  passing  away  in  the  absence  of  im- 
mediate dangers ;  so  that,  despite  the  glorious  success 
in  Nfew  J^,rsey,  the  winter  of  1777%aS  passed  gloom- 
ily, ahd  in  the  spring  new  perils  arose.    But  for  the 
negligenco  of  General  Howe,  the  well-planned  British 
expedition  from  the  North  might  have  succeeded.     li 
Was  under  the  c6mmand  of  an  able  and  experienced 
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NjwteraH,  General  Btirgoyne.  There  was  appaient!;^ 
nothing  topreirent  the  junction  of  tkeiorceis  ol  fiow« 
and  BurgoyAe  but  the  fortress  of  Werit  Point,  which 
commanded  the  Htidson  RiVer.  To  oppose  this  move- 
ment Benediet  'Ariiold  —  •*  the  bravest  of  the  bravB,*^  as 
he  Was  called,  like  Marshal  Ney-^was  selected,  usslst* 
«d  by  GPeheral  Schuyler,  a  high-minded  gentlettran 
and  patriot^  but  as  a  sdMtier  tnore  respectable  thbtt 
able,  and  H^atio  Oates,  a  soldier  of  fottu»e,  wbd 
was  jealous  of  Washington,  and  w!io,  like  Lee,  uiafie 
great  pret^niio^Si-^bdth  lEnglishmefa  by  bfrth.  »  The 
spring  ai!wJ  sulnnieif  resulted-  in  many  reverses  it  the 
North,  wbem  Schnyle]^  wits  nnaible'  to '  dope  ^(h  Btt^ 
goyne}  and  had  Bow6  promptfy  bo-opirated,  that 
campai^  woiitd  Have  be^n  a  gr^afr  firtumph'  fof  the 

British.    ••   •■■^  ''-    tr.>  .      :-    •■      .      -..     '^.....v    :.- 

It'  was^thfef  object  of  Sow6  to  deceive  Wttshingtonv  M 
possSbte,  aWhenCe  lie  S6ht  a'  Mge  part  (rf  his  army 
on  board  the  fleet  at  New  York,  under  the  ooitLinand 
of  Comwaflis,  as  If  Bbsfoii  ^6re  his  desthiarion.  He 
intended,  however,  to  ca^tnr^  Philadelphia,  ttie  seat 
of  the  "reb<^l  Gohgtess,"^  irtth  hte  main  force,  while 
other  troojJs  'were  to  co*opettite  with  Burgoyne* 
Washington,  divining  the  Intentions  of  Howe,  with 
his  tagged  army  crossed  the  Delaware  once  moie,  at 
the  end  of  July,  this  time  to  protect  Philadelphia, 
leaving  Arnold  and  Schuyler  ta^Watch  Btlrgoyne,  and 
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Putnam  to  defend  the  Hudson.  When,  late  in  August* 
Howe  landed  his  forces  below  Philadelphia,  Washing* 
ton  made  up  his  mind  to  risk  a  battle,  and  chose  a 
good  position  on  the  heights  near  the  Brandywine; 
but  in  the  engagement  of  September  11  was  defeated, 
through  the  negligence  of  Sullivan  to  guard  the  fords 
above  against  the  overwhelming  forces  of  Comwallis, 
who  was  in  immediate  command.  Still,  he  rallied 
his  army  with  the  view  of  fighting  again.  The  battle 
of  Germantown,  October  4,  resulted  in  American  de- 
feat-andithex)ccuj)iBtti|(?n  by  the  British  of  Philadelphia, 
—  a  place  desirable  only  for  comfortable  winter  quar- 
ters. When  Franklin  heard  of  it  he  coolly  remarked 
that  the  British  had  not  taken  Philadelphia,  but 
Philadelphia  had  taken  them,  since  seventeen  thou« 
sand  veterans  were  here  kept  out  of  the  field,  when 
they  were  needed  most  on  the  banks  of  the  Hnd- 
son,  to  join  Burgoyne,  now  <m  his  way  to  Lake 
Champlain. 

This  diversion  of  the  main  army  of  Howe  to  occupy 
Philadelphia  was  the  great  British  blunder  of  the  war. 
It  enabled  the  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  militia 
to  throw  obstacles  in  the  march  of  Burgoyne,  who 
became  7  entangled  in  the  forests  of  northern  New 
York>  with  his  flank  and  rear  exposed  to  the  sharp- 
shooters  of  the  enemy,  fully  alive  to  the  dangers 
which  menaced  them.     Sluggish  as  they  were,  and 
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averse  to  enlistment,  the  New  England  troops  always 
rallied  when  pressing  necessity  stared  them  in  the 
face,  and  fought  with  tenacious  courage.  Although 
Burgoyne  had  taken  Ticonderoga,  on  Lake  Champlain, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  he  was,  after  a  most  trying 
campaign,  at  last  surrounded  at  Saratoga,  and  on 
October  17  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  militia 
he  despised.  It  was  not  the  generalship  of  the  Amer- 
ican commander  which  led  to  this  crushing  disaster, 
but  the  obstacles  of  nature,  utilized  by  the  hardy 
American  volunteers.  Gates,  who  had  superseded 
Schuyler  in  the  command  of  the  Northern  depart- 
ment, claimed  the  chief  merit  of  the  capture  of  the 
fcitish  army,  nearly  ten  thousand  strong;  but > this 
claim  is  now  generally  disputed,  and  the  success  of 
the  campaign  is  ascribed  to  Arnold,  while  that  of 
the  final  fighting  and  success  is  given  to  Arnold 
together  with  Morgan  and  his  Virginia  riflemen, 
whom  Washii^ton  had  sent  from  his  own  small 
force. 

The  moral  and  political  effect  of  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne  was  greater  than  the  military  result  The 
independence  of  the  United  States  was  now  assured, 
not  only  in  the  minds  of  American  stateemen,  but  to 
European  intelligence.  The  French  Government  then 
openly  came  out  with  its  promised  aid,  and  money 
was  more  easily  raised. 

VOU  XI.  —  s 
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The  influence  of  Washington  In  sectrring  the  capture 
of  Burgoy^e  was  indirect,  although  th§  general  plan 
of  campaign  and  the  arousing  of  the  Northern  militia 
had  been  outlined  by  him  to  General  Schtiyler.  Hd 
bad  his  hands  full  in  -watching.Howe's  f orcies  at  Phila-« 
delphia.  His  defeat  at  Germantown,'  the  result  of 
accident  which  he  could  not  prevent,  compelled  him 
to  retreat  to  Valley  Eoi^e,  on  the  Schuylkill,  about 
nine  miles  from  Philadelplia.  'There  he  took  up  his 
quarters  in  the  winter  oiVni-lQ.  The  sufferings  of 
the  army  in*  that  distressiiig  winter  ace  among  thd 
best-known  events  of  the  whole  war-  At  Valley^  Forgei 
the  trials  of  Washington  culminated;'  His  ariny  was 
reduced  to  three  thousand  men,  ini^pableofi  ofTensivd 
operations,  with-it  suitable  clothing,  food,  or  shelter. 

•*  As  the  poor  soldi^Si*^  siys  Fiske.  in  \m  brilliant 
history,  •'tlnarched  on  the  17th  -of  December  to  their 
winter  (Juarters,  the  rbute^  could  be  traced  onf  the  snow 
by  tlie  blood  whiah  o^zed  from  'bare,  froBt^bifcten  feet 
For  want  of  blankets  many  were  fain  to  sit  up  all 
night'  by  fires:  Cold  and  hunger  daily  added?  to  the 
sick  list,  and  men  died  for  *warit  of  straw  to  put 
between  them  and  the  frozen  growtid.'' 

Gates,  instead  of  marching  to  the-  relief  of  Wai^h- 
ingtorl  before  Philadelphia,  as  he  was  ordered,  kept 
his  victdrious  troops  idle  at  Saratoga;  and  it  wag  only 
by  the  extraordinary  tact  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  the 
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Jrmithful  aide,  gecretaiy,  and  cotmsellor.  of  Washing- 
ton, who  Ihad  been  sent  North  for  i^e  purpose,  that 
&e  return  of  Morgan  witii  his  Virginia  riflemen  was 
secured  Oorigress  was  shaken  by  the  intrigues  of 
Sates,  who  soiigl}tito  supplant  the  commander-in- 
chief »  and  whb  had'  woa  to  his  support  both  Mpigad 
and  Kichard  Henry  Lee..;  :  .  : 

At  this  crisis^  Baron  Steuben,  a  Prussian.  oflBoer  whd 
had  served  under  PrederiCiiihe  Great,  ariived  at  the 
headquarters  of  Washington..  Some  say  that  he  was 
i  mere  martinet,  but  he  was  ekoeedingly.  useful  in 
drilling  the  Aijaerican  troops^  working  from  morning 
till  night,  both  ^atiient  and .  laborioua  From  that 
time  Washington  had  regular  troops/ on.  which,  he 
could  rely,  few  in  number,  but  loyal  and  true.  La 
Fayette  also  was  present  in  his  camp^  chivalrous. and 
magnaninious,  rendering  efl&cient  aid;  and  there  too 
.  was  Nathjlniei  Greene  of  iRhode  Island,  who.  had  mad« 
but  one  great  mistake  in  his  military  career,  the  most 
able  of  Wafehington^i^  generals.  With  the  aid,  of  these 
trusted  lieutenants,  Washiilgt^li  was  able  to  beep  his 
little  army  together^  as  tiie  nucleus  of  a  greater  one* 
and  wait  for  opportunities,  for  he  loved  to  fight  when 
he  saw  a  chalice  of  success. 

And  nbw  it  niay  be  said  that  tljie  desertwrns  i»^rhich 
had  crippled  Washington,  the  reluotano^  to  ienlist  on 
ttie  part  of  the  farmers,  and  the  ttoiy  refepOilse  to  big 
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calls  for  money,  probably  were  owing  to  the  general 
sense  of  security  after  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne. 
It  was  felt,  that  the  cause  of  liberty  was  already 
won.  With  this  feeling  men  were  slow  to  enlist 
when  they  were  not  sure  of  their  pay,  and  it  was  at 
this  period  that  money  was  most  difficult  to  be  raised. 
Had  there  been  a  strong  central'  government,  and  not 
ft  mere  league  of  States,  some  Moses  wouldt  have 
•'smitten  the  rock  of  finance,"  as  Hamilton  subse- 
quently did,  and  Ohase  in  the  war  of  the  Southern 
Rebellion,  and  abundant  streams  would  have  gushed 
forth  in  the  shape  of  national  bonds,  certain  to  be 
redeemed,  sooner  or  later,  in  solid  gold  and  silver,  and 
which  could  have  been '  readily  negotiated  by  the 
leading  bankers  of  the  world.  The  real  difficulty 
with  which  Congress  and  Washington  had  to  contend 
was  a  financial  (me.  There  were  men  enought.to  enlist 
in  the  army  if  they  had  been  promptly  paid.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  England,  with  ample  means  and  lavish 
promises,  was  able  to  induce  only  about  three  thou- 
sand Tories  out  of  all  the  American  population  to 
enlist  in  her  armies  in  America  during  the  whole 
war. 

By  patience  unparalleled  and  efforts  unceasing^ 
Washington  slowly  wrought  upon  Congress  to  sustain 
him  in  building  up  a  "Continental"  army,  in  place 
of  the  shiftin^r  bodies  of  militia.    With  Steuben  aa 
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inspector-general  and  Greene  as  quartermaster,  the 
new  levies  as  they  came  in  were  disciplined  and 
equipped;  and  in  spite  of  the  conspiracies  and  cabals 
formed  against  him  by  ambitious  subordinates, — > 
which  enlisted  the  aid  of  many  iilfluential  men  even 
in  Congress,  but  which  came  to  nought  before  the 
soUd  character  and  steady  fr  mt  oi  the  man  who  was 
really  carrying  the  whole  war  upon  his  own  shoul- 
ders, —  Washington  emerged  from  the  frightful  winter 
at  Valley  Forge  and  entered  the  spring  of  1778  with 
greater  resources  at  his  command  than  he  had  ever 
had  before. 

In  January,  1778,  France  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America  and  entered 
into  treaty  with  them.  In  the  spring  '8ir  Williau 
Howe  resigned,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  succeeded  him 
in  commaild.  After  wintering  in  Philadelphia,  the 
British  commander  discovered  that  he  could  do  noth- 
ing with  his  troops  shut  up  in  a  luxurious  city,  while 
Washington  was  watching  him  in  a  strongly  in- 
trenched position  a  few  miles  distant,  and  with  con- 
stantly increasing  forces  now  trained  to  war;  and 
moreover,  a  French  fleet  with  reinforcements  was  now 
looked  for.  So  he  evacuated  the  Quaker  City  on  the 
ISth  of  June,  1778,  and  began  his  march  to  New 
York,  followed  by  Washington  with  an  army  now 
equal  to  his  own.     On  the  28th  of  June  Comwallis 
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was  encamped  near  Monmoutli,  If.  J.,  lirhere  was  fought 
the  most  brilliant  battle  of  the  war,  which  Walshing* 
ton  nearly  lost,  nevertheless,  by  the  disobedience  of 
Lee,  his  seodnd  in  coihmand,  at  a  critical  mbment* 
Boiling  with  rage,  the  commander-'iTi^hief  rode  up 
to  Lee  and  demanded  why  he  had  disobeyed  orders 
Then,  it  is  said,  with  a  tremendous  oath  he  sent  the 
marplot: to  the  rear,  aaid  L^e's' military  career  igno* 
miniously  ended.  Four  years  after,  this  military  adr- 
venturer,  who  had  given  so  muoh  trot^hle,  died  ih  a 
mean  tavern  in  Philadelphia,  disgraced,  uospitied,  and 
forlorn. 

The  battle  of  MontnQuth;di<l  not;  ipreyentithei  or- 
derly retreat  of  tJie  British  to-Ne^  Ypri^j  t\^hen  ^^W^aisih- 
ington  tesnmed  his  old  poBt  at  Whi(»:  Plains,  (Biast  of 
the  Hudson  in  Weatchester:  Oqunty,  w;hence  he  ha4 
some  hoped  of  moving  on  New  York,  with  the  aid  oi 
the  FreAch  fleet  utidei'  the  Count  d'E$tai^g.  But  thje 
big  French  shipfk  CQUld  not  cross'  the  bar,jSO  the  fleet 
sailed  for  Newport  with  a  vjtew  of  recapturing  thg^ 
town  and  repossessing  Bhode  Islancl*  Washingtoii  senti 
Greene  and  Ja  F.Ayejtte  thither  ,  with  reinf orcemente 
for  Sullivan,  whoi  wa6  in  <i<Mnmand.  Thcj  enterprise 
failed  from,  an  Unexp^qted iitorni' in  November,  which 
compelled  the  Ftench  admiral  to  sail,  to  Boston  ta 
refiti  after  which  he  proceeded  to  the  "West  Indieak 
It  would  appear  that  the  Ften^,  thuB  far,  Bought  to 
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embarrass  the  English  ratSier  than  to  a98ist  the  AmerF 
cans.  The  only  good  that  resulted  from  the  appear- 
ance of  D'Estaing  at  Newport  was  the  withdrawal 
of  the  British  ttoops  to  New  York* 

It  is  singular  that  the  positiotus  of  the  opposing 
armies'  were  very  much  as  they  had  been  two  yeara 
before.  The  headquarters,  of  Washington  Were  at 
White  Plains,  on  the  Hudson,  and  those  of  Clinton 
at  New  York,  commanding  the  harbor  and  the  neigh- 
boring heights.  Neither  army  was  stifong  enough 
for  offensive  operations  with  hny:  reasonable  hope  of 
success,  and  the  commahding  generals  seem  to;  have 
acted  on  the  maxim  that  *^  discretion  is  the  better^  part 
of  valor.''  Both  armies  had  been  stron[gly*i:einforced^ 
and  the  opposing  genei^als  did  little  else  than  fortify 
their  positions  aoid  watch  eQ.eh  oth^r.  ■  A  year  passed 
in  virtual  inaction  on  both  sides,  exoe]^t  that  the 
British  carried  on  a  series  of  devastating  predatory 
raids  in  New  England  along  the  coast  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  in  New  York  State  (with  the, savage  aid  of 
the  Indians),  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  tl^e  Soutti,— * 
there  making  a  more  formal  movement  and  seiz*- 
ing  the  coast  of  Georgia  and  Sotith  Carolina.  N<? 
battles  of  any  account  were  fought  ;  There  was  some* 
skirmishing,  but  no  important  military  movemehts 
were  made  on  either  side.  Washington,  in  December, 
1778,  removed  his  heAdquarters  to  Middlebrook,  N»  J., 
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his  forces  being  distributed  in  a  series  of  camps,  froa 
the  Delaware  north  anc^.east  to  Khode  Island.  The 
winter  he  passed  in  patient  vigilance;  he  wiiote 
expostulating  letters  to  Congreiss,  and  even  went.iper- 
sonally  to  Philadelphia  to  labor  with  its  members. 
Meanwhile  Clinton  was  taking  his  ease,  to  the  disgust 
of  the  British  government. 

There  was  a  cavilling,  criticising  spirit  among  the 
different  parties  in  America ;  for  there  were  many  who 
did  not  comprehend  the  situation,  and  who  were  dis- 
appointed that  nothing  decisive  was  done.  Washington 
was  infinitely  annoyed  at  the  stream  of  detraction 
which  flowed  from  discontented  ofl&cers,  and  civilians 
in  power,  but  held  his  ^oul  in  patience,  rarely  taking 
any  notice  of  the  innutherable  slanders  and  hostile 
insinuations.  He  heW  together  his  army,  now  chiefly 
composed  of  veterani^,'and  nearly  as  numerous  as  the 
troops  of  the  enemy.  One  thing  he  saw  clearly, — • 
that  the  maintenance  of  an  army  in  the  field,  held 
together  by  discipline,  was  of  more  importance,  from 
a  military  point  of  view,  than  the  occupation  of  a 
large  city  or  annoying  raids  of  destruction.  While 
he  was  well  intrenched  in  a  strong  position,  and  there^ 
fore  safe,  the  British  had  the  command  of  the  Hudson, 
and  ships-of-war  could  ascend  the  river  unmolested  as 
far  as  West  Point,  which  was  still  held  by  the 
Americans  and  was  impregnable.     Outside   of  New 
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fork  the 'British  did  not  possess  a  strong  lorteess  in 
the  country,  at  least  in  the  interior,  except  on  Lake 
Champlain,  —  not  one  in  New  England.  West  Point, 
therefore,  was  a  great  eyesore  to  the  English  gen- 
erals and  admirals.  Its  possession  would  be  of  incal- 
culable advantage  in  case  any  expedition  was  sent  to 
the  North. 

And  the  ^nerny  came  very  near  getting  possession  of 
thi8iimp^i?tant  fortress^  not  by.  force,  but  by  treachery, 
Benedict  Arnold,  disappointed  in  his  military  pros- 
pects, alienated  from  his  cause,  overwhelmed  with 
debts,  and  utterly  discontented  and  demoralized,  had 
asked  to  be  ordered  from  Philadelphia  and  put  in 
command  of  West  Point  He  was  sent  there  in 
August,  1780.  He  was  a  capable  and  brave  man; 
he  had  the=  confidence  of  Washington,  in  spite  of 
his  defects  of  character,  and  moreover  he  had  ren- 
dered important  services.  In  an  evil  hour  he  lost  his 
head  and  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter,  and 
having  succeeded  in  getting  himself  put  in  charge  oi 
the  stronghold  of  the  Hudson,  he  secretly  negotiated 
with  Clinton  for  its  surrender. 

Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  details  of  that  in- 
famy, which  is  inexplicable  on  any  other  ground 
than  partial  insanity.  No  matter  what  may  be  seid 
in  extenuation,  Arnold  committed  the  greatest  crime 
known  to  civilized  nations.    He  contrived  to  escape 
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tiiQ  just  doom  which  awaited  htm,  and,  £rom  having 
become- .  traitor,  even  proceeded ;  to  enter  the  active 
service  of  the  enemy:  and  to  raise  his  hand  against 
the  country  which,  but  for  these  criines^  would 
have. held  him  in  honorable  remembtanoel  The,  heart 
of  English-speaking  nations  has  ever  been  moved 
to  compassion  for  the  unfortunate  fate  of  the  m^B? 
Benger  who  c(mducted  the  treasonable  correspoud^ce 
between  Arnold  and  Clinton, -r- one  of  the  most 
accomplished  officers  in  the  British  armj,  Majoir 
Andr&  Ho  influence  — not  ^ven  his  deeply  ijaoved 
sympathy  *— could  induce  Washin^n  to  interfiere 
with  thfe  decieioli  of  the  court-maJtdal  that  Andr^ 
should  be  hanged  as;  a  spy^  ^o  da^etou^  did  the 
tjommandei*  deem  '  the  attempted:  treachetry,  The 
English  have  erected  to  the  unfortunate  <  officer  a 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey.  .     . 

The- f contemplated  surrender  of  West  Point  t»  the 
enemy  ;  i^uggests :  the  demoralization  which  the  wa'' 
had  already  prodiiced,  and  which  was  deplored  b, 
no  one  more  bitterly  thah  by  Washington  himsel 
"If  I  were  called  upon^^he  writes, /'to  draw  a  picture 
of  the  times  and  of  men,  from  what  I  have  s^en, 
heard,  and  in  part  know,  I  should  in  one  word  say 
that  idleness,  dissipation^  and  extravagahce  seem  to 
have  laid  fast  hold  of  most  bf  them;  that  Bpecur 
iaition,  peculation,  and  an  insatiable  thirst  £or  riches 
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eeem  to  have  got  the  better  of  every  othear  cGnBider-' 
ation  *  .  ^ ;  tlult  pafty  disunites  and  pelrsonal  quarrela 
are  the  gte^t  buime»s  of  the  day^ ;  ;v^hilst  the  moment 
tott&  conchas  of  «a  empire^  an  accumulatmg  d^ht^ 
ruined  finances,  depreciated  m<)ney^  and  wapt  of  credit 
f .  *  are  but' aecondijry  consideratioms." 

All  wai  paroducea  naturally  and  logically  this  demoiv» 
alization,  especially  -  in  countries  under  a  republican 
govemment.  Proflanityfc  drunkenness,  and  general 
recklessness  as  toiiionej  matters  were  every wher9 
prevailing  vices ;  and  this  demoralizatioa  was,  in  the 
ey^s  of  Washington,. more  to  be-  dreaded  than  any 
external  dktigetrsthat  had  thus  far  caused  alarm  and 
distress.  ^*I  have/'  wrote  he*  "seen  withouit  deepon^ 
dency  even  for  a  iftoment,  the  Jiours  which  America 
has  styled  her  gloomy  ones';  but  I  have  beheld  ho  day 
since  the  commendBment  of  hostilities  that  I  have 
thought  her  libetties  were  in  such  imminent  danger 
as  at  present*'  •      ,. 

**He  had  fJEtced,"  days  H^hry  Oabot  Lodge,  in  his 
interesting  life  of  Washington, "  the  enemy,  the  bleak 
wintei-Sj  raw  soldiers,  and  all  the  difficulties  of  impe- 
cunious government,  with  a  cheerful  courage  that 
never' failed.  But  the  spectatile  of  wide-spread  pop- 
ular demoraliKatiofl,  of  selfish  sctamble  fot  plunder, 
and  of  feeble  ladmiiiistration  at  the  centre  of  govern- 
ment, weighed  upon  him  heavily.^'    Aiid  all  this  at 
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the  period  of  the  French  alliance^  which  it  wae 
thought  would  soon  end  the  wat.  Indeed,  hostili- 
ties were  practically  over  at  the  North,  and  hence  the 
public  lassitude.  Nearly  two  years  had  passed  with- 
out  an  important  battle. 

When  Clinton  saw  that  no  hope  remained  of  sub- 
duing the  Americans,  the  British  government  should 
have  made  pe^tce  and  recognized  the  independence  of 
the  States.  But  the  obstinacy  of  the. king  of  Englaad 
was  phenomenal,  and  his  ministers  were  infatuated. 
They  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  the  greatness 
of  their  loss.  Their  hatred  of  the  rebels  was  too 
bitter  for  reason  to  conquer.  Hitherto  the  contest 
had  not  been  bloody  nor  cruel..  Few  atrocities  had 
been  committed,  except  by  the  rancorous  Tories,  who 
slaughtered  and  burned  without  pity,  and  by  the 
Indians  who  were  paid  by  the  British  government 
Prisoners,  on  the  whole,  had  been  humanely  treated 
by  both  the  contending  armies,  although  the  British 
prison-ships  of  New  York  and  their  "thousand 
martyrs"  have  left  a  dark  shadow  on  the  annals  of 
the  time.  Neither  in  Boston  nor  New  York  nor  Phila- 
delphia had  the  inhabitants  uttered  loud  complaints 
against  the  soldiers  who  had  successively  occupied 
their  houses,  and  who  had  lived  as  comfortably  and 
peaceably  as  soldiers  in  English  garrison  towns.  Some 
nllaoes  had  been  burned,  but  few  people  had  bees 
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massacred.  More  inhumanity  was  exhibited  by  both 
Greeks  and  Turks  in  the  Greek  Bevolution  in  one 
month  than  by  the  forces. engaged  during  the  whole 
American  war.  The  prime  miiiister  of  England, 
Lord  North,  was  the  most  amiable  and  gentle  of  men. 
The  brothers  Howe  woilld  fain  have  carried  the  olive- 
branch  in  one  hand  while  they  bore  arms  in  the 
other.  It  seemed  to  be  the  policy  of  England  to  do 
nothing  which  would  inflame  animosities,  and  prevent 
the  speedy  restoration  of  peace.  Spies  of  course  were 
hanged,  and  traitors  were  shot,  in  accordance  with  the 
uniform  rules  of  war.  I  do  not  read  of  a  bloodthirstj* 
English  general  in  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  like 
those  Russian  generals  who  overwhelmed  the  Poles; 
nor  did  the  English  generals  seem  to  be  really  in 
earnest,  or  they  would  have  been  bolder  in  their  opera* 
tions,  and  would  not  have  been  contented  to  be  shut 
up  for  two  years  in  New  York  when  they  were  not 
besieged. 

At  length  Clinton  saw  he  must  do  something  to 
satisfy  the  government  at  home,  and  the  government 
felt  that  a  severer  policy  should  be  introduced  into 
warlike  operations^  Clinton  perceived  that  he  could 
not  penetrate  intq  New  England,  even  if  he  could 
occupy  the  maritime  cities.  He  could  not  ascend 
the  Hudson.  He  could  not  retain  New  Jersey.  But 
the  South  was  open  to  his  armies,  and  bad  not  been 
seriouslv  invaded. 
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As  Washington  personally  was  not  etfgagid  in  the 
military  operations  at  the  South,  I  can  tnake  onljf 
a  passing  allusion  to  them.  It  is  not  my  object  to 
writ^  a  history  of  the  war,  but  metely  to  sketch  it  so 
far  as  Washington  was  directly  concerned.  The  SoutJb^ 
was  left)  in  the  main,  toidefend  itself  against  the  raids 
which  the  British  generals  made  in  its  defenceless 
territories,  and  these  ^e^-fe  destructive  and  cruel  But 
Gates  was  sent  to  cope  with  Corhwaliis  and  Tarleton. 
Washington  himself  could  not  leave  his  position,  neai 
New  York,  as  he  had  to  watch  Clinton,  defend  the 
Hudson^  and  make  journeys  to  Fhilade^hia  to  •  Urge 
Congress  to  more  vigorous  measutes  Congress,  how^ 
^vei*,  was  bbl^ss^  <and  the  State  govemmeiits  ireiiaf 
teaotive^  '  '  •   - 

In  the  meanfUke,  early  in  Mfeyi  1780^  Charleston, 
8  C,  was  abandoned  to  the  enemy,  ^-^  General  lineoln, 
who  commanded^  finding  it  mdefenatble;  \n  September 
the  news  came  North  of  the  battle  of  Camden  fend  the 
defeat  of  Gatesi  who  showed  an  incompeteaicy  equal 
to  his  self-sufficiency,  and  Congress  was  obliged  to 
remove  him.  "  Through  Washington's  influence,  in 
December,  1786,  Oreene  was  appointed  to  su<iceed 
him ;  had  the  chiefs  advice  been  followed  Earlier  ho 
would  have  been  sent  originally  instefed  of  Gates* 
Greene  turned  the  tide,  and  began  those  tnasteirly 
operations  which  led  to  the  fihal  eicpitlsion  of  the 
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English  from  tiie  South,  and,  under  the  guiding 
mind  and  firm  hand  of  Washington,  to  the  surrendeif 
of  Comwallis. 

On  January  17, 1781,  Moxgan  won  a  brilliant  vio 
tory  at  Cowpens,  S.  C,  which  seriously  embarrassed 
Comwains;  and  then  succeeded  ^  Vigorous  campaign 
between  Gomwallis  and  Oreene  for  several  months, 
over  the  Carolinas  and  'the  4)Otd0rs  of  Virginia.  The 
losses  of  the  British  were  so  great,  even  when  they 
had  the  advantage*  that  Oornwallis  turned  his  face 
to  thd  Nortii,  with  a  view  'of  transferring '  the  seiett 
of  war  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  Washingtbn  then  sent 
all  the  troops  he  could  spare  to  Virginia^  under 
La  Fayette*  He  was  furthier  aided  by  4he  French 
fleet,  under  De  Grasse,  whoin<  Hb  persuaded  to  i^ail 
to  the  Chesapeaka  La  Fayfettd  h^re  did  good  service, 
foUowii^  dlosely  die  retreating 'aimy.  OKnton  failed 
to  reinforce  Oornwallis,  some  say  from  Jealousy,  so 
that  the  lattef  f«lt  obliged  to  fortify  himself  ^t  York* 
town,  Washington^  who  had  been  planning  an  attack 
on  New  York,  now  continued  *  his  apparent  prepara*' 
tions.  to  deceive  Olihtoni,  but  crossed  the  Hudson  on 
ihe  2Sd  of  August,  to  co-operate  with  the  ]?rench 
fleet  Und  Ihrei.  thousand  French  troops  in  Vitginia,  to 
support  La  Fayette.  He  rapidly  moved  his  available 
force  by  swiffc  riiarcbes  across  New  Jersey  to  Elkton, 
Maryland,  at  the  head  of   Chesapeake    Bay.      The 
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Northern  troops  were  brought  down  the  Chesapeake 
in  transports,;  gathered  by  great  exertions,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 28  landed  at  Williamsburg,  on  the  Yorktown 
Peninsula,  CornwaUis  was  now  hemmed  in  by  the 
combined  French  and  American  armies.  Had  he  pos- 
sessed the  control  of  the  sea  he  might  have  escaped, 
but  as  the  fleet  commanded  the  Chesapeake  this  was 
impossible.  He  had  well  fortified  himself,  however, 
and  on  the  5th  of  October  the  siege  of  Yorktown 
began,  followed  on  the  14th  by  in  assault.  On  the 
19th  of  October,  1781,  CornwaUis  was  compelled  to 
surrender,  with  seven  thousand  troops.  The  besieging 
army  numbered  about  five  thousand  French  and  eleven 
thousand  Americans.  The  success  of  Washington 
was  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  and  the 
influence  which,  with  La  Fayette,  he  brought  to  bear 
for  the  retention  at  this  critical  time  and  place  of  the 
fleet  of  the  Count  de  Grasse,  who  was  disposed  to  sail 
tp  the  West  Indies,  as  D'Estaing  had  done  the  year 
before.  Washington's  keen  perception  of  the  military 
situation,  energetic  promptness  of  action,  and  his 
diplomatic  tact  and  address  in  this  whole  affaii  were 
remarkable. 

The  surrender  of  CornwaUis  virtually  closed  the 
war.  The  awift  concentration  of  forces  from  North 
and  South  was  due  to  Washington's  foresight  and 
splendid  energy,  while '  its  success  was  mainly  due  to 
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ihe  French^  without  whose  aid  the  campaign  could 
not  have  been  concluded. 

The  moral  and  political  effect  of  this  ^crowning 
mercy  **  was  prodigious.  In  England  it  broke  up  the 
ministry  of  Lord  North,  and  made  the  English  nation 
eager  for  peace,  although  it  was  a  year  or  two  before 
hostilities  ceased,  and  it  was  not  until  September  3, 
1783,  th^t  the  treaty  was  signed  which  Franklin, 
Adams,  and  Jay  had  so  adroitly  negotiated.  The  Eng-. 
tish  king  would  have  continued  the  contest  against  all 
hope,  encouraged  by  the  possession  of  New  York  and 
Charleston,  but  his  personal  government  practically 
Deased  with  the  acknowledgment  of  American  inde- 
pendence. 

The  trials  of  Washington,  however,  did  not  end 
with  the  great  victory  at  Yorktown.  There  was  a 
serious  mutiny  in  the  army  which  required  all  his 
tact  to  quell,  arising  from  the  neglect  of  Congress 
to  pay  the  troops  There  was  greater  looseness  of 
mon^ls  throughout  the  country  than  has  been  gen* 
erally  dreamed  of.  I  apprehend  that  farmers  and 
mech«,nicg  were  more  profane,  |ind  6xdLXik,  per  capita, 
more  cider  and  rum  for  twenty  years  succeeding 
the  war  than  at  any  other  period  in  our  history.  It 
was  then  that  it  was  intimated  to  Washington,  in 
a  letter  from  his  friend  Colonel  Louis  Nicola,  that 
the  state  of  the  country  and  the  impotence  of  Congra^f 
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tnade  it  desirable  that  he  should  sei2e  the  gdyennuent^ 
and,  supported  by  the  army,  turn  all  the  oonftiaion 
Into  order,— whloh  probably  Wo^ld  have  been  edsy 
for  him  to  do,  and  which  would  have  been  jugtified 
by  most  historical  writers.  But  Washington  repelled 
the  idea  with  indignation,  both  for  himself  and  the 
army ;  and  not  only  on  this  occasion  but  (m  oth^i^ 
when  disaffection  was  rife,  he  utiliied  his  own  pc^n- 
larity  to  arouse  auew  the  loyalty  of  thfe  Barely  tried 
t)atriots,  his  companions  in  anna  Maiiy  are  the  prece^ 
dents  of  usurpation  on  the  part  of  successful  genomic, 
and  few  Indeed^  arc  thoi^e  who  have  voluntarily  abdi- 
cated power  from  Idf ty  wid  ^riotic  motiVest'  It  wa3 
this  virtual  abdication  which  made  so  profound  an 
impression  on  the  European  wiwrld,  — •  evefa  more  pro- 
found than  was  created  by  the  military  skill,  which 
Washington  displayed  in  the  long  war  of  seven  years. 
It  was  tt  rare  instance  of.  magnanimity  and  absence 
of  ambition  which  was  not  without  its  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  America,  making  it  almost  impossible  for 
aiiy  futtire  general  to  retain  power  after  his  work 
was  done,  a^d  setting  a  proud  and  unique  example 
of  the  superiority  of  moriil  excellence  over  genius  ana 
power. 

Washington  is  teikerated  not  so  much  for.  his  mili- 
tary geniiiS  and  •  success  in  bringing  the  war  to  a 
trinmphabt  eonchision,  ias  for  his  patriotism  and  4is- 
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interestedness*  since  subh  moral  iirorbh  as  hie  is  much 
rarer  and  more  extraordinary  thau  military  >  fame 
Fortunately,  his  devotion  to  the  ultimate  welfare  oi 
the  country,  universally  conceded,  was  supreme  wis* 
dom  on  his  part,  not  only  for  the  land  he  loved  but 
for  himself^  and  has  given  him  al  name  which  is  abov9 
3very  otiier  name  in  the  history  of  modern  ttmea 
He  was  tested,  and  be  turned  from  the  temptation 
mth  abhorrence.  He  might,  and-  lie  might  not^  hava 
succeeded  in  retaining  snporeiine  power»T*«th6  culmina* 
tion  of  human  ambiticm;  but  he  neither  sought  nox 
desired  it.  It  was  reward  enough  for  him  to  have 
the  consciousness:  of  virtue,  and  enjoy  tlie  gratitvHi^ 
of  his  countrymen. 

Washington  at  last  persuaded  Coiif^ess  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  oflScera  and  men  who  had  sacrificed  so 
much  for  their  country's  independence;  in  spite  of 
the  probability  of  peaccj  he  wals  tir^lesai  in  continuing 
preparations  for  ef&ctive  war.  He  was  of  great  service 
to  Congress  in  arranging  for  tfa^  disbandment  of  the 
army  after  the  preliminajry  treaty  of  peaoe  in  March, 
1783,  and  guided  by  wise  couiisej  die  eaiilier  legislation 
aflfeeting  civil  matters  in  the  States  and  on  the  fron* 
tiers.  The  general  army  was  disbanded  N-ovember  3 ; 
on  November  26  the  British  evacuated  New  York 
and  the  American  authorities  /took  possession ;  on 
December  4  Washington  bade  farewell  t6  his  assem- 
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bled  officersy  and  on  the  23d  he  resigned  his  com* 
mission  to  Congress,  —  a  patriotic  and  memorable 
scene.  And  then  he  turned  to  the  placidities  of 
domestic  life  in  his  home  at  Mount  Vernon. 

But  this  life  and  this  home,  so  dear  to  his  heart, 
it  was  not  long  permitted  him  to  enjoy.  On  the  for- 
mation and  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
in  1789,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  to  be  the  first 
president  of  the  United  States. 

In  a  preceding  lecture  I  have  already  presented  the 
brilliant  constellation  of  statesmen  who  assembled  at 
Philadelphia  to  construct  the  fabric  of  American 
liberties,  Washington  was  one  of  them,  but  this 
great  work  was  -not  even  largely  his.  On  June  8, 
1783,  he  had  addressed  a-letter  to  the  governors  of 
all  the  States,  concerning  the  essential  elements  of 
the  well-being  of  the  United  States,  which  showed 
the  early,  caneful,  and  sound  thought  he  had  given 
to  the  matter  of  what  he  termed  "an  indissol- 
uabie  union  of  the  States  under  one  Federal  head." 
But  he  was  not  a  great  talker,  or  a  great  writer,  or 
a  pre-eminently  great  political  genius.  He  was  a  gen- 
eral and  administrator  rather  than  an  original  con- 
structive statesman  whose  work  involved  a  profound 
knowledge  of  law  and  history.  No  one  man  could 
have  done  that  wcHi;  it  was  the  result  of  the  col- 
><«ited  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  nation, —  of  the 
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deliberations  of  the  foremost  intellects  from  the  dif- 
ferent States,  —  such  men  as  Hamilton,  Madison, 
Wilson,  Butledge,  Dickinson,  Ellsworth,  and  others. 
Jefferson  and  Adams  were  absent  on  diplomatic  mis- 
sions. Franklin  was  old  and  gouty.  Even  Wash* 
ton  did  Kttle  more  than  preside  over  the  convention  j 
but  he  stimulated  its  members,  with  imposing  dignity 
and  the  constant  exercise  of  his  pre-eminent  personal 
influence,  to  union  and  conciliation. 

So  I  turn  to  consider  the  administrations  of  Presi* 
dent  Washington,  the  policy  of  which,  in  the  main, 
was  the  rule  of  the  succeeding  presidents,  —  of  Adams 
and  •'the  Virginia  dynasty.* 

The  cabinet  which  he  selected  was  able  and  illus- 
trious ;  especially  so  were  its  brightest  stars, — Jefferson 
as  Secretary  of  State,  and  Hamilton  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  whose  opinions  the  President  generally 
yielded.  It  was  unfortunate  that  these  two  great  men 
liked  each  other  so  little,  and  were  so  jealous  of  each 
other's  ascendency.  But  their  political  ideas  diverged 
in  many  important  points.  Hamiltcm  was  the  cham- 
pion of  Federalism,  and  Jefferson  of  States'  Eights; 
the*  one,  politically,  was.  an  aristocrat,  and  the  other, 
though  .bom. on  a  plantation,  was  a  democrat  Wash- 
ington had  to  use  all  his  tact  to  keep  these  statesmen 
from  an  open  rupture.  Their  mutual  hostility  saddened 
and  perplexed  him.    He  had  selected  them  as  the  best 
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men  for  their  respeotive  posts,  and  in  thia  had  made 
p.0  mistake ;  but  their  opposing  opinions  prevented  that 
cabinet  unity  so  essential  in  government,  and  possibly 
crippled  Washington  himself.  This  great  country  has 
produced  nb  administration  comprising  four  greater 
«aen  than  President  Washington,  the  general  who 
kad  led  its  armies  in  a  desperate  war;  Vice-Presi* 
lent  John  Adami^  the  orator  who  most  eloquently 
lefined  national  rights;  Jefferson,  the  diplomatist 
Vrho  managed  foreign  relati(m3'.on  the  basis  of  per- 
petual peace;  and  Hamilton,  the  financier  who 
*  struck  the, rock  from  which  flowed  the  abundant 
streams  of  national  credit."  General  TLnok,  Secretary 
of  War^  had  not  theimtellectual  <^l£bre'  ofi  Hamilton 
and  Jefibrson,  but  had  proved  himself  4n  able  soldiei 
and  was  devoted  to  his  dhief.  Bdmund'  Bandolph^ 
the  Attomey-Geneifel,  was  a  leading  lawyer  in  Virginia^ 
and  belonged  to  one:  of  its  prominent  families. 

Outside  the  cabinet,  the  judiciary  had  to  be  filled, 
and  Washington  made  choice  of  John  Jay  as  chief- 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  —  a  most  admirabl-^ 
appoiritment,  —  and  associated  with  him  the  great 
lawyers,  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  Gushing  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Blair  of  Virginia,  Iredell  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Kutledge  of  South  Carolina,  —  all  of  Whom  were 
distinguished,  and  all  selected  for  their  abilities,  with* 
out  regard  to  their  political  opinions. 
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It  is  singular  that/  as  this  country  has  advanced 
in  culture  and  population,  the  men  who  have  occupied 
the  highest  positions  have  been  inferior  in  genius  and 
fame,  — selected,  not  because  they  were  great,  but 
because  they  were  "  available,"  that  is,  because  they 
had  few  enemies,  and- W6re  supposed  to  be  willing 
to  become  the  tools  of  ambitious  and  scheming  poK* 
ticians,  intriguing  for  party  interests  aiid  greedy  fo* 
the  spoils  of  office.  Fortunately,  or  providentially; 
some  of  these  men  havfe  disap^^ointed  those  who  ele«* 
vated  them,  and  have  uitexpeotedly  developed  in  offiod 
both  uncommon  executive  p^wer  and  still  rarer  integ- 
rity,-—  remindihg  us  of  thosfe  popes  who  have  migned 
more  like  foxes  and  lions  than  like  the  as^es  that 
before  their  elevation  sometimes  they  wem  thought 
to  be.        ' 

Trifting  as  it  may  seeufi,  the  first  measure  of  the 
new  govettrment' t)ertaiiled  to  the  etiquette  t6  be 
observed  at '  reciepticinfe,  dinners,  etc.,  in  whi<5h  there 
was  more  pomp  i  and  ceremony  than  at  the  present 
time.  Washington  Mm^lf  made  a  greater  public  dis- 
play, with  hii  chariot  and  four,  than  any  succeeding 
president.  Hi^  re(ieptions  t^ere  stately.  The  Presi* 
dent  stood  with  dignity,  clad  in  his  velvet  coat,  never 
shaking  hands  with  an^  one,  however  high  his  rank. 
He  walked  between  the  roWs  of  vii^itors,  pretty  much 
as    Napoleon    did    at    the   Tuileries,   saying  a    few 
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words  to  each ;  but  people  of  station  were  more  stately 
and  aristocratic  in  those  times  than  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  even  in  New  England  towns.  Washington 
himself  was  an  old-school  gentleman  of  the  most 
formal  sort,  and,  although  benevolent  in  aspect  and 
kindly  in  manner,  was  more  tenacious  of  his  dignity 
than  great  men  usually  are.  This  had  been  notable 
throughout  the  war.  His  most  intimate  friends  and 
daily  associates,  his  most  prominent  and  trusted  gen- 
erals, patriotic  but  hot-headed  complainants,  turbulent 
malcontents,  — '  all  alike  found  him  courteous  and  con- 
siderate, yet  hedged  about  with  an  impassive  dignity 
that  no  one  ever  dared  to  violata  A  superb  horse- 
maltt,  a  powerful  and  ^active  sword&man,  an  unfailing 
marksman  with  rifle  or  pistol,  he  never  made  a  display 
of  these  qualities;  but  there  are  many  anecdotes  of 
rfuch  prowess  in  sudden  emergencies  as  caused  him  to 
be  idolized  by  his  companions  in  arms,  while  yet  their 
manifestations  of  feeling  were  repressed  by  the  vene- 
ration imposed  upon  all  by  his  lofty  personal  dignity. 

Thus  also  as  President.  It  was  no  new  access  of 
official  pomposity,  but  the  man's  natural  bearing,  that 
maiptained  a  lofty  reserve  at  these  public  receptions. 
Possibly,  too,  he  may  have  felt  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining the  prerogative  of  the  Federal  head  of  all  these 
independent,  but  now  united.  States.  Hence,  on  hia 
irisit  to  Boston,  soon  after  his  inauguration,  he  was 
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offended  with  John  Hancock^  then  governor  of  Massa^ 
chusetts,  for  neglecting  to  call  on  him,  as  etiquette 
certainly  demanded.  The  pompous,  overrated  old  mer-* 
chant,  rich  and  luxurious,  though  a  genuine  patriot, 
perhaps  thought  that  Washington  would  first  call  on 
him,  as  governor  of  the  State ;  perhaps  he  was  with- 
held from  his  official  duty  by  an  attack  of  the  gout ; 
but  at  last  he  saw  the  necessity,  and  was  borne  on 
men's  shoulders  into  the  presence  of  the  President 

In  considering  the  vital  points  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Washington  the  reader  will  not  expect  to  find 
any  of  the  spirited  and  exciting  elements  of  the  Eevo- 
lutionary  period.  The  organization  and  ordering  of 
governmental  policies  is  not  romantic,  but  hard, 
patient,  persevering  work.  All  questions  were  yet 
unsettled, -r- at  least  in  domestic  matters,  such  ar 
finance,  tariffs,  and  revenue.  One  thing  is  cleai 
enough,  that  the  national  debt  and.  the  State  debts 
and  the  foreign  debt  altogether  amounted  to  about 
seventy-five  million  dollars,  the  interest  on  whicb 
was  unpaid  by  reason  of  a  depleted  treasury  and  want 
of  credit,  which  produced  great  financial  embarrass- 
ments. Then  there  were  grave  Indian  hostilities  de- 
manding a  large  military  force  to  suppress  them,  and 
there  was  no  money  to  pay  the  troops.  And  when 
OoBgress  finally  agreed,  in  the  face  of  great  opposition, 
to  adopt  the  plans  of  Hamilton^  and  raise  a  revenue 
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by  excise  on  distilled  spirits,  manufactured  cbiefly  in 
Pennsylvania,  there  was  a  rebellion  among  the  stub- 
bom  and  warlike  Scotch-Irish,  who  were  the  principal 
distillers  of'  whiskey,  which  required  tihe  whole  force 
of  the  government  to  put  down. 

In  the  matter  of  revenue,  involving  the  most  impor- 
tant  of  all  the  problems  to  be  solved,  Washington 
adopted  the  views  of  Hamilton,  aind  contented  himself 
with  recommending  them  to  Oongress,  — -  a  body  utterly 
inexperienced,  and  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  politi- 
cal economy.  Nothing  was  so  unpopular  as  taxation 
in  any  form,  and  yet  without  it  the  government  could 
not  be  carried  on.  The  South^n  Stiates  wanted  an 
unrestricted  commerce,  amounting  to  '*  free  trade,"  that 
they  might  get  all  manufactured  articlee  at  the'small* 
est  possible  price ;  and  thesie  came  chiefly  froD^  abroad. 
All  import  duties^  w^re  an  abomination  to  them,  and 
yet  without  these  a  national  revenue  could  not  be  raised. 
It  is  true  that  Washington  had  recommended  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  nmAufactures,  the  depend* 
dence  of  country  on  foreigners  for  nearly  all  supplies 
having  been  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  war, 
but  the  great  idea  of  "  protection  **  had  not  become  a 
mooted  point  in  national  legislation. 

Hamilton  had  further  proposed  a  bonk;  but  this  also 
met  with  great  opposition  In  Congress  (among  the 
anti-Federalists  and  the  partisans  of  Jefferson,  fearful 
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and  jealous  of  a  moneyed  power.  In  the  end  th« 
measures  which  Hamilton  suggested  were  generally 
adopted,  and  the  good  results  were  beginning  to  be 
seen,  but  the  financial  position  of  the  country  for 
several  years  after  the  formation  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment was  embarrassing,  if  not  alarming. 

Again,  there  was  no  national  capital,  and  Congress, 
which  had  begun  its  labors  in  New  York,  could  not 
agree  upon  the  site,  which  was  finally  adopted  only 
by  a  sort  of  compromise,  —  the  South  accepting  th« 
financial  scheme  of  Hamilton  if  the  capital  should 
be  located  in  Southern  territory.  All  the  great  na- 
tional issues  pertaining  to  domestic  legislation  were 
m  embryo,  and  no  settled  policy  was  possible  amid 
so  many  sectional  jealousies. 

It  was  no  small  task  for  Washington  to  steer  the 
ship  of  state  among  these  breakers.  No  other  man 
in  the  nation  could  have  done  so  well  as  he,  for  he 
was  conciliatory  and  patient,  ever  ready  to  listen  to 
reason  and  get  light  from  any  quarter,  modest  in  bis 
recommendations,  knowing  well  that  his  training  had 
not  been  in  the  schools  of  political  economy.  His  good 
sense  and  sterling  character  enabled  him  to  surmount 
the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  which  was  anything 
but  a  bed  of  roses. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  republic  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  government  were  deemed  more  important  and 
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excited  more  interest  than  internal  affairs,  and  in 
th'e  management  of  foreign  affairs  Jefferson  displayed 
great  abilities,  which  Washington  appreciated  as  much 
as  he  did  the  financial  genius  of  Hamilton.  In  one 
thing  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State  were 
in  full  accord,  —  in  keeping  aloof  from  the  labyrinth 
of  European  politics,  and  maintaining  friendly  inter- 
course with  all  nations.  With  a  peace  policy  only 
would  commerce  thrive  and  industries  be  developed 
Both  Washington  and  Jefferson  were  broad-minded 
enough  to  see  the  future  greatness  of  the  country, 
and  embraced  the  most  liberal  views.  Hence  the 
foreign  envoys  were  quietly  given  to  understand  that 
the  members  of  the  Ameriqan, government  were  to  be 
treated  with  the  respect  due  to  the  representatives  of 
a  free  and  constantly  expanding  country,  which  in  time 
would  be  as  powerful  as  either  England  or  France. 

It  was  seen,  moreover,  that  both  France  and  Eng- 
land would  take  every  possible  advantage  of  the  new 
republic,  and  would  seek  to  retain  a  foothold  in  the 
unexplored  territories  of  the  Northwest,  as  well  as  to 
gain  all  they  could  in  commercial  transactions.  Eng- 
land especially  sought  to  hamper  our  trade  with  the 
West  India  Islands,  and  treated  our  envoys  with  inso- 
lence and  coldness.  The  French  sought  to  entangle 
the  United  States  in  their  own  revolution,  with  which 
^ost  Americans  sympathized  until  its  atrocities  filled 
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them  with  horror  and  disgust.  The  English  impressed 
American  seamen  into  their  naval  service  without  a 
shadow  of  justice  or  good  faith. 

In  1795  Jay  succeeded  in  making  a  treaty  with 
the  English  government,  which  was  ratified  because 
it  was  the  best  he  could  get,  not  because  it  was 
all  that  he  wished.  It  bore  hard  on  the  cities  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  that  had  commercial  dealings 
with  the  West  India  Islands,  and  led  to  populai 
discontent,  and  bitter  animosity  towards  England, 
finally  culminating  in  the  war  of  1812.  The  French 
were  equally  irritating,  and  unreasonable  in  their 
expectations.  The  Directory  in  1793  sent  an  arro- 
gant and  insulting  envoy  to  the  seat  of  government 
*  Citizen  Genet,**  as  he  was  called,  tried  to  engage  the 
United  States  in  the  French  war  against  England. 
Although  Washington  promptly  proclaimed  neutral- 
ity as  the  American  policy.  Genet  gave  no  end  of 
trouble  and  vexation.  This  upstart  paid  no  atten* 
tion  to  the  laws,  no  respect  to  the  constituted  au* 
thorities,  insulted  governors  and  cabinet-ministers 
alike,  insisted  on  dealing  with  Congress  directly  in- 
stead of  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  issued  letters 
of  marque  for  privateers  against  English  commerce, 
and  defied  the  government.  He  did  all  that  he  could 
to  embroil  the  country  in  war  with  Great  Britain; 
and  there  was  a  marked  division  of  sentiment  among 
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the  people. — the  new  Democratic-Eepublican  socie- 
ties, in  imitation  of  the  Prench  Jacobin  clubs,  being 
potent  disseminators  of  democratic  doctrine  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  French  uprising  against  despotism.  The 
forbearance  of  Washington,  in  suffering  the  irascible 
and  boastful  Genet  to  ride  rough-shod  over  his  own 
cabinet,  was  extraordinary.  In  ordinary  times  the 
man  would  have  been  summarily  expelled  from  the 
country.  At  last  his  insults  could  no  longer  be 
endured  and  his  recall  was  demanded;  but  he  did 
not  return  to  France,  and,  strange  to  say,  settled  down 
as  a  peaceful  citizen  in  Kew  York.  The  lenient 
treatment  of  this  insulting,  foreigner  arose  from  the 
reluctance  of  Washington  to  loosen,  the  jties  which 
bound  the  countty  to  France,  and  from  gratitude  for 
the  services  she  had  rendered  in  the  war,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  motives  that  had  iQflnenced  that 
government  to  yield  assistance. 

Washington,  who  had  consented  in  1794  to  serve 
a  second  term  as  president,  now  began  to  weary  of  the 
cares  of  office.  The  quarrel  between  Hamilton  and 
Jefferson,  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  two  great 
political  parties  which,  under  different  names,  have 
since  divided  the  nation;  the  whiskey  rebellion  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  required  the  whole  strength  of 
the  government  to  subdue;  the  Indian  atrocities  in 
the  Northwest,  resulting  in  the  unfortuna^^  exp«* 
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diticm  of  St  Clair;  the  opposition  to  the  finan^al 
schemes  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  restore 
the  credit  of  tiie  country ;  and  the  still  greater  popular 
disaflfection  toward  Jay's  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
— •  these  and  other  annoyances  made  him  l(mg  for 
the  quiet  life  of  Mount  Vernon ;  and  he  would  havQ 
resigned  the  presidency  in  disgust  but  for  patriotic 
jnotives  and  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  his  cabinet 
Faithful  to  his  trust,  he  patiently  labored  on.  If  his 
administration  was  not  dashingly  brilliant,  any  more 
than  his  career  as  a  general,  he  was  beset  with  diffi* 
culties  and  discouragements  which  no  man  could  have 
surmounted  more  gloriously  than  he:  and  when  his 
eight  years  of  service  had  expired  he  had  the  satis* 
faction  to  Bee  that  the  counti^y  was  at  ^eac0  with  all 
the  world;  that  his  policy  of  non-interferetipe  with 
£urq>ean  politics  was  apprediated ;  that  nO  more  dan- 
gers were  to  be  feared  from  the  Indians;  that  the 
country  was  being  opened  for  setUers  westward  to 
the  Ohio  River ;  that  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
'Was  free  to  the  GuU  of  Mexico;  that  canals  and  inter* 
nal  improvements  were  binding  together  the  different 
States  and  introducing  general  prosperity ;  that  finan- 
cial difficulties  had  vanished ;  and  that  the  indepen" 
denoe  and  assured  growth  of  the  nation  was  no  longer 
u  matter  of  doubt  in  any  European  State. 

Nothing  could  induce  Washington  to  serve  beyond 
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his  second  term.  He  could  easily  have  been  again 
elected^  if  he  wished,  but  he  longed  for  rest  and  the 
pursuits  of  agricultural  life.  So  he  wrote  his  Fare- 
well Address  to  the  American  people,  exhorting  them 
to  union  and  harmony,  —  a  document  filled  with  noble 
sentiments  for  the  meditation  of  all  future  genera* 
tions.  Like  all  his  other  writings,  it  is  pregnant  with 
moral  wisdom  and  elevated  patriotism,  and  in  Ian* 
guage  is  clear,  forcible,  and  to  the  point.  He  did  no- 
aim  to  advance  aew  ideas  or  brilliant  theories,  but 
rather  to  enforce  old  and  impoil^nt  truths  which 
would  reach  the  heart  as  well  as  satisfy  the  head. 
The  burden  of  his  song  in  this,  and  in  all  his  letters 
and  messages  and  proclamations,  is  union  and  devo* 
tion  to  public  interests^  unswayed  bjr  paasion  or 
prejudice. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1797,  the  President  gave  his 
farewell  dinner  to  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
time,  and  as  soua  as  possible  after  the  inaugiiration 
of  his  successor,  John  Adams,  he  set  out  for  his  plan- 
tation on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  where  he  spent 
his  remaining  days  in  dignity  and  quiet  hospitalities, 
amid  universal  regrets  that  his  public  career  was 
ended. 

Even  in  his  retirement,  when  there  seemed  to  be 
imminent  danger  of  war  with  France,  soon  after 
his  return  to  his  home,  he  was  ready  to  buckle  ou 
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his  sword  once  more;  but  the  troubles  were  not  so 
serious  as  had  been  feared.,  and  soon  blew  over.  They 
had  arisen  from  the  venality  and  rapacity  of  Talley- 
rand, French  minister  of  Foreign  affairs,  who  demanded 
a  bribe  from  the  American  commissioners  of  two-and 
a-half  millions  as  the  price  of  his  friendly  services 
in  securing  favorable  settlements.  Their  scornful 
reply,  and  the  prompt  preparations  in  America  for 
war,  brought  the  Directory  to  terms.  When  the 
crisis  was  past  Washington  resumed  the  care  of  his 
large  estates,  which  had  become  dilapidated  during 
the  fifteen  years  of  his  public  life.  His  retreat  was 
invaded  by  great  numbers,;  who  .wished  to  see  so 
illustrious  a  man,  but  no  one  was  turned  away  from 
his  hospitable  mansion. 

In  December,  1799,  Washington  caught  cold  from 
imprudent  exposure,  and  died  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
month  after  a  short  illness,— not  what  we  should  call 
a  very  old  man.  His  life  might  probably  have  been 
saved  but  that,  according  to  the  universal  custom,  he 
was  Wed,  which  took  away  his  vital  forces.  On  the 
16th  of  December  he  was  buried  quietly  and  without 
parade  in  the  family  vault  at  Mount  Vernon,  and 
the  whole  nation  mourned  for  him  as  the  Israelites 
mourned  for  Samuel  of  old,  whom  he  closely  resembled 
in  character  and  services. 

It  would  be  useless  to  dwell  upon  the  traits  of  char^ 
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icter  which  made  George  Washington  a  national  bene- 
factor and  a  national  idoL  But  one  inquiry  is  often 
made,  when  he  is  seriously  discussed,  —  whether  or  no 
he  may  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  genius.  It  is  difficult 
to  define  genius,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  either 
an  abnormal  development  of  particular  faculties  of 
mind,  or  an  inspired  insight  into  elemental  truths 
so  original  and  profound  that  its  discoveries  pass 
for  revelations.  Such  genius  as  this  is  remarkably 
rare.  I  can  recall  but  one  statesman  in.  our  history 
who  had  extraordinary  creative  power,  and  this  was 
Hamilton.  In  the  history  of  modern  times  we  scarcely 
can  enumerate  more  than  a  dozen  statesmen,  a  dozen 
generals,  and  the  same  number  of  poets,  philosopher!^ 
theologians,  historians,  and  artists  who  have  had  this 
creative  power  and  this  divine  insight  Washington 
did  not  belong  to  that  class  of  intellects.  But  he  had 
what  is  as  rare  as  transcendent  genius,  —  he  had  a 
transcendent  character,  united  with  a  marvellous  bal- 
ance of  intellectual  qualities,  each  in  itself  of  a  high 
grade,  which  gave  him  almost  unerring  judgment  and 
remarkable  influence  over  other  minds,  securing  vener- 
ation. As  a  man  he  had  his  faults,  but  they  were  so 
few  and  so  small  that  they  seem  to  be  but  spots  upon 
a  sun.  These  have  been  forgotten ;  and  as  the  ages 
roll  on  mankind  will  see  naught  but  the  lustre  of  his 
virtues  and  the  greatness  of  his  service?. 
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AUTHORITIES. 

The  best  and  latest  work  on  Washington  is  that  of  the  Hon. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and  leaves  little  more  to  be  said;  Marshall's 
Washington  has  long  been  a  standard ;  Botta's  History  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War ;  Bancroft's  United  States ;  McMaster's  History  of  the 
American  People.  In  connection  read  the  standard  lives  of  Franklin, 
John  Adams,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Jay,  Marshall,  La  Fayette,  and 
Greene,  with  Washington's  writings.  John  Fiske  has  written  an 
admirable  book  on  Washington's  military  career;  indeed  his  his- 
torical series  on  the  early  history  of  America  and  the  United  States 
are  both  brilliant  and  trustworthy.  Of  the  numerous  orations  ob 
Washington,  perhaps  the  best  is  that  of  Edward  Everett. 
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THE  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTION. 

'T^HEBE  18  on^  man  in  the  political  history  of  the 
-^  United  States  whom  J)amel  Webster  regarded 
as  his  intellectual  superior.  And  tim  man  was  Alex- 
ander Hamilton;  not  so  great  a  lawyer  or  orator  as 
Webster,  not  so  broad  and  experienced  Ji  statdsman, 
but  a  more  original  genius,  who  gave  shape  to  existing 
political  institutions*  -  And  he  rendered  transcendent 
serviceiB  at  a  great  crisis  of  American  history,  and  died, 
with  no  decline  of  popularity,  in  the  prime  of  his  life, 
like  Canning  in  England,  with  a:  brilliant  future  before 
him.  He  was  one.  of  those  fixed  stars  which  will  for- 
ever blaze  in  the  firmameht  of  American  lights,  like 
Franklin,  Washington,  and  Jefferson  j  and  the  more  his 
works  are  critically  examined,  the  brighter  does  his 
genius  appear.,  No  matter  how  great  this  country  is 
destined  to  be,  —  no  mettter  what  illustrious  statesmen 
are  destined  to  arise,  and  work  in  a  larger  sphere  with 
the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  them, — Alexander  Hamil- 
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ton  will  be  remembered  and  will  be  famous  for  laying 
one  of  the  comer-stones  in  the  foundation  of  the  Ameri- 
can structure. 

He  was  not  bom  on  American  soil,  but  on  the  small 
West  India  Island  of  Nevis.  His  father  was  a  broken- 
down  Scotch  merchant,  and  his  mother  was  a  bright 
and  gifted  French  lady,  of  Huguenot  descent.  The 
Scotch  and  French  blood  blended,  is  a  good  mixture  in 
a  country  made  up  of  all  the  European  nations.  But 
Hamilton,  if  not  an  American  by  birth,  was  American 
in  his  education  and  sympathies  and  surroundings, 
and  ultimately  married  into  a  distinguished  American 
family  of  Dutch  descent.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was 
placed  in  the  counting-house  of  a  wealthy  American 
merchant^  where  his  marked  ability  made  -him  friends, 
and  he  was  sent  to  the  United  States  to  be  educated. 
As  a  boy  he  was  precocious,  like  Cicero  and  Bacon; 
and  the  boy  was  fether  of  the  man,  since  politics 
formed  one  of  his  earliest  studies.  Such  a  precocious 
politician  w-as  he  while  a  student  in  King's  Collie, 
now  Columbia,  in  New  York,  that  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  entered  into  all  the  controversies  of  the  day, 
and  wrote  essays  which,  replying  to  pamphlets  attack- 
ing Congress  over  the  signature  of  "A  Westchester 
Farmer,"  were  attributed  to  John  Jay  and  Governor 
Livingston.  As  a  college  boy  he  took  part  in  public 
political  discussions   on  those  great  questions  whict 
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employed  the  genius  of  Burke,  and  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  leading  men  of  America. 

This  was  at  the  period  when  the  colonies  had  not 
actually  rebelled,  but  when  they  meditated  resistance^ 
—  during  the  years  between  1773  and  1776,  when 
the  whole  country  was  agitated  by  political  tracts, 
indignation  meetings,  patriotic  sermons,  and  prepara- 
tions for  military  struggla  Hitherto  the  colonies  had 
not  been  oppressed ;  they  had  most  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  they  desired;  iHit  they  feared  that  their 
Hberties  —  so  precious  to  them,  and  which  they  had 
virtually  enjoyed  from  their  earliest  settlements  —  were 
in  danger  of  being  wrested  away.  And  their  fears  were 
succeeded  by  indignation  when  the  Coercion  Act  was 
passed  by  the  English  parliament,  and  when  it  was 
resolved  to  tax  them  without  their  consent,  and  with- 
out a  representation  of  their  interests.  Nor  did; they 
desire  war,  nor  even,  at  first,  entire  separation  from  the 
Mother  Country;  but  they  were  ready  to  accept  war 
rather  than  to  submit  to  injustice,  or  any  curtailment 
of  their  liberties.  They  had  always  enjoyed  self-gov- 
ernment in  such  vital  matters  as  schools,  municipal 
and  local  laws,  taxes,  colonial  judges,  and  unrestricted 
town-meetings.  These  privileges  the  Americans  re- 
solved at  aU  hazard  to  keep :  some,  because  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  them  all  their  days ;  others,  from 
die  abstract  idea  of  freedom  which  Eouaseau  had  in- 
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culoated  with  so  much  eloquence,  which  fascdnated 
such  men  as  Franklin  and  Jefferson ;  and  others  again, 
from  the  deep  conviction  that  the  colonies  were  strong 
enough  to  cope  successfully  with  any  forces  that  Eng- 
land could  then  command,  should  coercion  be  at« 
tempted,  —  to  which  latter  class  Washington,  Pinckney, 
and  Jay  belonged ;  men  of  aristocratic  sympathies,  but 
intensely  American.    It  was  no  democratic  struggle  to 

enlarge  the  franchise,  and  realise  Rousseau's  idea  ot 

« 

fraternity  and  equality,— an  idea  of  blended  socialism, 
infidelity,  and  discontent,  --*  which  imited  the  colonies  in 
resistance ;  but  a  broad,  noble,  patriotic  desire,  first,  to 
conserve  the  rights  of  free  English  colonists,  and  finally 
to  inake  America  independent  of  aJl  foreign  forces, 
combined  with  a  lofty  faith  in  their  own  resources  for 
success,  however  desperate  the  struggle  might  be. 

All  parties  now  wanted  independence,  to  possess  a 
country  of  their  own,  free  of  English  shackles.  They 
got  tired  of  signing  petitions,  of  being  mere  colonists. 
So  they  sent  delegates  to  Philadelphia  to  deliberate  on 
their  difficulties  and  aspirations;  and  on  July  4, 1776, 
these  delegates  issued  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
penned  by  Jefferson,  one  of  the  noblest  documents  ever 
written  by  the  hand  of  man,  the  Magna  Charta  of 
American  liberties,  in  which  are  asserted  the  great 
rights  of  mankind,  —  that  all  men  have  the  right  to 
seek  happiness  in  their  own  way, and  are  entitled  to  the, 
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fruit  of  their  labors ;  and-that  the  people  are  the  source 
of  power,  and  belong  to  themselves,  and  not  to  kings, 
or  nobles,  or  priests. 

In  signing  this  document  the  .Bevolutionary  patriots 
knew  that  it  meant  war;  and  soon  the  stri^le  came, 
—  one  of  the  inevitable  and  foreordained  events  of  his* 
tory,  —  when  Hamilton  was  still  a  college  student* 
He  was  eighteen  when  the  battle  of  Lexington  was 
fought ;  and  he  lost  no  time  in  joining  the  volunteers. 
Dearborn  and  Stark  from  New  Hampshire,  Putnam 
and  Arnold  from  Coinjiecticut,  and  Greene  from  Ehode 
Island,  all  now  resolved  on  independence,  *'  liberty  or 
death."  Hamilton  left  his  college  walls  to  join  a 
volunteer  regiment  of  artillery,  of  which  he  soon  be* 
came  captain,  from  his  knowledge  of  military  science 
which  he  had  been  studying  in  anticipation  of  the 
contest.  In  this  capacity  he  was  engaged  in  the  battle 
of  White  Plains,  the  passage  of  the  Karitan,  and  the 
battles  at  Princeton  and  Trenton. 

When  the  army  encamped  ^  Morristown,  in  the 
gloomy  winter  of  1776-1777,  his  great  abilities  having 
been  detected  by  the  commander-in-chief,  he  was  placed 
upon  Washington's  staff,  as  aide-de-camp  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel, — ^a  great  honor  for  a  boy  of  nine- 
teen. Yet  he  was  not  thus  honored  and  promoted  on 
account  of  remarkable  military  abilities,  although,  had 
be  continued  in  active  service,  he  would  probably  have 
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distinguished  himself  as  a  general,  for  he  had  courage, 
energy,  and  decision ;  but  he  was  selected  by  Washing- 
ton on  account  of  his  marvellous  intellectual  powers. 
So,  half-aide  and  halfTsecretary,  he  became  at  once  the 
confidential  adviser  of  the  General,  and  was  employed 
by  him  not  only  in  his  multitudinous  correspondence, 
but  in  difficult  negotiations,  and  in  those  delicate 
duties  which  required  discretion  and  tact.  He  had 
those  qualities  which  secured  confidence,  —  integrity, 
diligence,  fidelity,  and  a  premature*  wisdom.  He  had 
brains  and  all  those  resources  which  would  make  him 
useful  to  his.  coimtry.  Many  there  were  who '  could 
fight  as  well  as  he,  but  there  were  few  who  had  those 
high  qualities  on  which  the  success  of  a  campaign 
depended.  Thus  he  was  sent  to  the  camp  of  General 
Gates  at  Albany  to  demand  the  division  of  his  forces 
and  the  reinforcejnent  of  the  commander-in-chief,  which 
Gates  was  very  unwilling  to  accede  to,  for  the  capture  of 
Burgoyne  had  turned  his  head.  He  was  then  the  most  • 
popular  officer  of  the  army,  and  even  aspired  to  the  chief 
command.  So  he  was  inclined  to  evade  the  orders  of 
his  superior,  under  the  plea  of  military  necessity.  It 
required  great  tact  in  a  young  man  to  persuade  an 
ambitious  general  to  diminish  his  own  authority ;  but 
Hamilton  was  successful  in  his  mission,  and  won  the 
admiration  of  Washington  for  his  adroit  management. 
He  was  also  very  useful  in  the  most  critical  period  of  the 
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war  in  ferreting  out  conspiracies,  cabals,  and  intrigues ; 
for  such  there  were,  even  against  Washington,  whose 
transcendent  wisdom  *and  patriotism  were  not  then 
appreciated  as  they  were  afterwards. 

The  military  services  of  Hamilton  were  concealed 
from  the  common  eye,  and  lay  chiefly  in  his  sage 
counsels ;  for,  young  as  he  was,  he  had  more  intellect 
and  sagacity  than  any  man  in  the  army.  It  was 
Hamilton  who  urged  decisive  measures  in  that  cam- 
paign which  was  nearly  blasted  by  the  egotism  and 
disobedience,  of  Lee.  It  was  Hamilton  who  was  sent 
to  the  French  admiral  to  devise  a  co-operation  of 
forces,  and  to  the  headquarters  of  the  English  to  nef^- 
gotiate  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  It  was  Hamil- 
ton who  dissuaded  Washington  from  seizing  the'  person 
of  Sir  Harry  Clinton,  the  English  commander  in  New 
York,  when  he  had  the  opportunity.  "  Have  you 
considered  the  consequences  of  seizing  the  General  ? " 
said  the  aide.  '^  WTiat  would  these  be  ? "  inquired 
Washington.  "Why,"  replied  Hamilton,  "we  should 
lose  more  than  we  should  gain;  since  we  perfectly 
understand  his  plans,  and  by  taking  them  off,  we  should 
make  way  for  an  abler  man,  whose  dispositions  we 
have  yet  to  learn."  Such  was  the  astuteness  which 
Hamilton  early  displayed,  so  that  he  really  rendered 
great  military  services,  without  commanding  on  the 
field 
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When  quite  a  young  man  he  was  incidentally  of  great 
use  in  suggesting  to  influential  members  of  Congress 
certain  financial  measures  which  were  the  germ  of  that 
fiscal  policy  which  afterwards  made  him  immortal  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  for  it  was  in  finance  that 
his  genius  shone  out  with  the  brightest  lustre.  It  was 
while  he  was  the  aid  and  secretary  of  Washington  that 
he  also  unfolded,  in  a  letter  to  Judge  Duane,  those 
principles  of  government  which  were  afterwards  de- 
veloped in  "  The  Federalist."  He  had  "already  formed 
comprehensive  opinions  on  the  situation  and  wants  of 
the  infant  States^  and  had  wrought  out  for  himself  a 
political  system  far  in  advance  of  the  conceptions  of  his 
contemporaries."  It  was  by  his  opinions  on  the  neces- 
sities and  wants  of  the  country,  and  the  way  to  meet 
them,  that  his  extraordinary  genius  was  not  only  seen, 
but  was  made  useful  to  those  in  power.  His  brain 
was  too  active  and  prolific  to  be  confined  to  the  details 
of  military  service ;  he  entered  into  a  discission  of  all 
those  great  questions  which  formed  the  early  consti- 
tutional history  of  the  United  States,  —  all  the  more 
remarkable  because  he  was  so  yoimg.  In  fact  he  never 
was  a  boy ;  he  was  a  man  before  he  was  seventeen. 
His  ability  wts  surpassed  only  by  his  precocity.  No 
msm  saw  the  evils  of  the  day  so  clearly  as  he,  or 
suggested  such  wise  remedies  as  he  did  when  he  was 
in  the  family  of  Washington. 
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We  are  apt  to  suppose  that  it  was  all  plain  sailing 
after  the  colonies  had  declared  their  independence,  and 
their  armies  were  marshalled  under  the  greatest  man 
—certainly  the  wisest  and  best — in  the  history  of 
America  and  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  the  difiS- 
culties  were  appalling  even  to  the  stoutest  heart.  In 
less  than  two  years  after  Hie  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
popular  enthusiasm  had  ahnoet  fled,  although  the  lead- 
ers never  lost  hope  of  ultimate  success.  The  characters 
of  the  leading  generals  were  maligned,  even  that  of  the 
general-in*chief ;  trade  and  all  industries  were  para- 
lyzed; the  credit  of  the  States  was  at  the  lowest  ebb; 
there  were  universal  discontents ;  there  w'ere  unforeseen 
difficulties  which  had  never  been  anticipated ;  Congress 
was  nearly  powerless,  a  sort  of  advisor^  board  rather 
than  a  legislature ;  the  States  were  jealous  of  Congress 
and  of  each  other;  there  was  a  general  demoralization; 
there  was  really  no  central  power  strong  enough  to 
^f orce  the  most  excellent  measures ;  the  people  were 
poor;  demagogues  sowed  suspicicm  and  distrust;  labor 
was  difficult  to  procure;  the  agricultural  population 
was  decimated ;  there  was  no  commerce ;  people  lived 
on  salted  meats,  dried  fish,  baked  beans,  and  brown 
bread;  all  foreign  conamodities  wiBre  fabulously  dear; 
there  was  universal  hardship  and  distress;  and  all  these 
evils  were  endured  amid  foreign  contempt  and  political 
disint^ration,  —  a  sort  of  moral  chaoA  difficult  to  con- 
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ceive.  It  was  amid  these  evils  that  our  Eevolutionary 
fathers  toiled  and  sufifered.  It  was  against  these  that 
Hamilton  brought  his  great  genius  to  bear. 

At  the  ago  of  twenty-three,  after  having  been  four 
years  in  the  family  of  Washington  as  his  adviser 
rather  than  subordinate,  Hamilton,  doubtless  ambitious, 
and  perhaps  elated  by  a  sense  of  his  own  importance, 
testily  took  offence  at  a  hasty  rebuke  on  the  pai-t 
of  the  General  and  resigned  his  situation.  Loath 
was  Washington  to  part  with  such  a  man"  from  his 
household.  But  Hamilton  was  determined,  and  tardily 
he  obtained  a  battalion,  with  the  brevet  rank  of  general, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  those  engagements  -which 
preceded  the  capture  of  Lord  Cornwallis;  and  on  the 
surrender  of  this  general,  —  feeling  that  the  war  was 
virtually  ended,  —he  withdrew  altogether  from  the 
army,  and  began  the  study,  of  law  at  Albany.  He 
had  already  married  the  daughter  of  General  Schuyler, 
and  thus  formed  an  alliance  with  a  powerful  family. 
After  six  months  of  study  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar, 
and  soon  removed  to  New  York,  which  then  contained 
but  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants. 

His  legal  career  was  opened,  like  that  of  Cicero  and 
Ersldnc,  by  a  difficult  case  which  attracted  great  atten- 
tion and  brought  him  into  notice.  In  this  case  he  ren- 
dered a  political  service  as  well  as  earned  a  l^al  fame. 
Ad  action  was  brought  by  a  poor  woman,  impoverished 
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by  the  war,  against  a  wealthy  British  merchant,  to  re- 
cover damages  for  the  use  of  a  house  he  enjoyed  when 
the  city  was  occupied  by  the  enemy.  The  action  was 
foimded  on  a  recent  statute  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  authorized  proceedings  for  trespass  by  persons 
who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  invasion 
of  the  British.  The  plaintiff  therefore  had  the  laws  of 
New  York  on  her  side,  as  well  as  popular  sympathies ; 
and  her  claim  was  ably  supported  by  the  attorney-gen- 
eral But  it  involved  a  grave  constitutional  question, 
and  conflicted  with  the  articles  of  peace  which  the  Con- 
federation had  made  with  England ;  for  in  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  an  amnesty  had  been  agreed  to  for 
all  acts  done  during  the  war  by  military  orders.  The 
interests  of  the  plaintiff  were  overlooked  in  the  great 
question  whether  the  authority  of  Congress  and  the  law 
of  nations,  or  the  law  of  a  State  legislature,  should  have 
the  ascendency.  In  other  words.  Congress  and  the 
State  of  New  York  were  in  conflict  as  to  which  should 
be  paramount,  —  the  law  of  Congress,  or  the  law  of  a 
sovereign  State,  —  in  a  matter  which  affected  a  national 
treaty.  If  the  ti-eaty  were  violated,  new  complications 
would  arise  with  England,  and  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress be  treated  with  contempt.  Hamilton  grappled 
with  the  subject  in  the  most  comprehensive  manner, — 
like  a  statesman  rather  than  a  lawyer,  —  made  a  mag- 
nificent argument  in  favor  of  th^  general  government, 
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and  gained  his  case ;  although  it  would  seem  that  nat-, 
iiral  justice  was  in  favor  of  the  poor  woman,  d^eprived 
of  the  use  of  her  house  by  a  wealthy  alien,  during  the 
war.  He  rendered  a  service  to  centralized  authority,  to 
the  power  of  Congress.  It  was  the  incipient  contest 
between  Federal  and  State  authority.  It  was  enlight- 
ened reason  and  patriotism  gaining  a  victory  over 
popular  passions,  over  the  assumptions  of  a  State. 
It  defined  the  respective  rights  of  a  State  and  of  the 
Nation  collectively.  It  was  one  of  those  cases  which 
settled  the  great  constitutional  question  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  Nation  was  greater  than  that  of  any  State 
which  composed  it,  in  matters  where  Congress  had  a 
recognized  jurisdiction. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Hamilton  was  brought  'm 
legal  conflict  with  another  young  man  of  great  abilities, 
ambition,  and  popularity;  and  thi&  mto  was  Abxqh 
Burr,  a  grandson  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  Like  Hamil- 
ton,  he  had  gained  great  distinction  in  the  war,  and 
was  one  of  the  rising  yoimg  men  of  the  country.  He 
was  superior  to  Hamilton  in  personal  popularity  and 
bewitching  conversation;  his  equal  in  grace  of  manner, 
in  forensic  eloquence  and  legal  reputation,  but  his  in- 
ferior in  comprehensive  intellect  and  force  of  character. 
Hamilton  dwelt  in  the  region  of  great  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples ;  Burr  loved  to  resort  to  legal  technicalities, 
so^diistries,  and  the  dexterous  use  of  dialectical  weap- 
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ons.  In  arguing  a  case  he  would  descend  to  every  form 
of  annoyance  and  interruption,  by  quibbles,  notices,  and 
appeals.  Both  lawyers  were  rapid,  logical,  compact, 
and  eloquent.  Both  seized  the  strong  points  of  a  case, 
like  Mason  and  Webster.  Hamilton  was  earnest  and 
profound,  and  soared  to  elemental  principles.  Burr 
was  acute,  adroit,  and  appealed  to  passions.  Both 
admired  each  other's  talents  and  crossed  each  other's 
tracks, — rivals  at  the  Bar  and  in  political  aspirations. 
The  legal  career  of  both  was  eclipsed  by  their  political 
labors.  The  lawyer,  in  Hamilton's  case,  was  lost  in  the 
statesman,  and  in  Burr's  in  the  politician.  And  how 
wide  the  distinction  between  a  statesman  and  a  polii 
tician !  To  be  a  great  statesman  a  man  must  be  con^ 
versant  with  history,  finance,  and  science;  he  must 
know  everything,  like  Gladstone,  and  he  must  have 
at  heart  the  great  interests  of  a  nation;  he  must  be 
a  man  of  experience  and  wisdom  and  reason ;  he  must 
be  both  enlightened  and  patriotic,  merging  his  own 
personal  ambition  in  the  good  of  his  country,  —  an 
oracle  and  sage  whose  utterances  are  received  with 
attention  and  respect.  To  be  a  statesman  demands 
the  highest  maturity  of  reason,  far-reaching  views,  and 
the  power  of  taking  in  the  interests  of  a  whole  coun- 
try rather  than  of  a  section.  But  to  be  t  successful 
politician  a  man  may  be  ignorant,  narrow,  and  selfish  5 
most  probably  he  will  be  artful,  dissembling,  going  m 
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for  the  winning  side,  shaking  hands  with  everybody, 
profuse  in  promises,  bland,  affable,  ready  to  do  anything 
for  anybody,  and  seeking  the  interests  and  flattering 
the  prejudices  of  his  own  constituency,  indifferent  to 
the  great  questions  on  which  the  welfare  of  a  nation 
rests,  if  only  his  own  private  interests  be  advanced. 
All  pahticians  are  not  so  small  and  contemptible ;  many 
are  honest,  as  far  as  they  can  see,  but  can  see  only 
petty  details,  and  not  broad  effects.  Mere  politicians, 
—  observe,  I  qualify  what  I  say,  —  mere  politicians 
resemble  statesmen,  intellectually,  as  pedants  resem- 
ble scholars  of  large  culture,  comprehensive  intellects, 
and  varied  knowledge ;  they  will  consider  a  date,  or  a 
name,  or  a  comma,  of  more  importance  than  the  great 
universe,  which  no  one  can  ever  fully  and  accurately 
explore. 

I  have  given  but  a  short  notice  of  Hamilton  as  a 
lawyer,  because  his  services  as  a  statesman  are  of  so 
much  greater  importance,  especially  to  the  student  of 
history.  His  sphere  became  greatly  enlarged  when  he 
entered  into  those  public  questions  on  which  the  politi- 
cal destiny  of  a  nation  rests.  He  was  called  to  give  a 
direction  to  the  policy  of  the  yoimg  government  that 
had  arisen  out  of  the  storms  of  revolution,  —  a  policy 
which  must  be  carried  out  when  the  nation  should 
become  powerful  and  draw  upon  itself  the  eyes  of  the 
civilized  world.     "Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's 
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inclined/  It  was  the  privilege  and  glory  of  Hamilton 
to  be  one  of  the  most  influential  of  all  the  men  of  hii^ 
day  in  bending  the  twig  which  has  now  become  so  great 
a  tree.  We  can  see  his  hand  in  the  distinctive  features 
of  our  Constitution,  and  especially  in  that  financial 
policy  which  extricated  the  nation  from  the  poverty  and 
embarrassments  bequeathed  by  the  war,  and  which, 
on  the  whole,  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Govern-. 
ment  from  his  day  to  ours.  Greater  statesmen  may 
arise  than  he,  but  no  future  statesman  will  ever  be 
able  to  shape  a  national  policy  as  he  has  done.  He  is 
one  of  the  great  fathers  of  the  Eepublic,  and  was  as 
eflScient  in  founding  a  government  and  a  financial 
fK)licy,  ab  Saint  Augustine  was  in  giving  shape  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  in  his  age,  and  in  mediaeval 
ages.  Hamilton  was  therefore  a  benefactor  to  the 
State,  as  Augustine  was  to  the  Church. 

But  before  Hamilton  could  be  of  signal  service  to 
the  country  as  an  organizer  and  legislator,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  national  government  which  the 
country  would  accept,  and  which  would  be  lasting  and 
efficient.  There  was  a  political  chaps  for  years  after 
the  war.  Cougress  had  no  generally  recognized  author- 
ity ;  it  was  merely  a  board  of  delegates,  whose  decisions 
were  disregarded,  representing  a  league  of  States,  not 
an  independent  authority.  There  was  no  chief  execu- 
tive  oflBcer,  no   court  of  national  judges,  no   defined 
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legislature.  We  were  a  league  of  emancipated  tjolonies 
drifting  into  anarchy.  There  was  really  no  central 
government;  only  an  autonomy  of  States  like  the 
ancient  Grecian  republics,  and  the  lesser  States  were 
jealous  of  the  greater.  The  great  questions  pertaining 
to  slavery  were  unsettled, — how  far  it  should  extend, 
and  how  far  it  could  be  interfered  with.  We  had  ships 
and  commerce,  but  no  commercial  treaties  with  other 
nations.  We  imported  goods  and  merchandise,  but 
there  were  no  laws  of  tariff  or  of  revenue.  If  one  State 
came  into  collision  with  another  State,  there  was  no 
tribimal  to  settle  the  difficulty.  No  particular  indus- 
tries were  protected.  Of  all  things  the  most  needed 
was  a  national  government  superior  to  State  govern- 
ments, taking  into  its  own  hands  exclusively  the  army 
and  navy,  tariffs,  revenues,  the  post-office,  the  regula- 
tion of  commerce,  and  intercourse  with  foreign  States. 
Oh,  what  times  those  Were  1  What  need  of  statesman- 
ship and  patriotism  and  wisdom !  I  have  alluded  to 
various  evils  of  the  day.  I  will  not  repeat  them. 
Why,  our  condition  at  the  end  of  the  War  of  the  Ee- 
bellion,  when  we  had  a  national  debt  of  three  thousand 
millions,  and  general  derangement  and  demoralization, 
was  an  Elysium  compared  with  that  of  our  fathers  at 
the  close  of  the  Eevolutioiiary  War,  —  no  central  power, 
no  constitution,  no  government,  with  poverty,  agri- 
cultural distress,  and  uncertainty,  and  the  prostration 
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of  all  business ;  no  national  credit,  no  national  6clat,  — 
a  mass  of  rude,  unconnected,  and  anarchic  forces  threat- 
ening to  engulf  us  in  worse  evils  than  those  from  which 
we  had  fled. 

The  thinking  and  sober  men  of  the  country  were  at 
last  aroused,  and  the  conviction  became  general  that 
the  Confederacy  was  unable  to  cope  wiUi  the  difficulties 
which  arose  on  every  side.  So,  through  the  influence 
of  Hamilton,  a  convention  of  five  States  assembled  at 
Annapolis  to  {provide  a  remedy  for  the  public  evils. 
But  it  did  not  fully  represent  the  varied  opinions  and 
interests  of  the  whole  country.  All  it  could  do  was  U, 
prepare  the  way  for  a  general  convention  of  States ;  and 
twelve  States  sent  delegates  to  Philadelphia,  who  met 
in  the  year  1787.  •  The  great  public  career  of  Hamilton 
began  as  a  dele^te  from  the  State  of  New  York  to 
this  illustrious  assembly.  He  was  not  the  most  distin- 
guished member,  for  he  was  still  a  young  man ;  nor  the 
most  popular,  for  he  had  too  much  respect  for  the 
British  constitution,  and  was  too  aristocratic  in  his 
sympathies,  and  perhaps  in  his  manners,  to  be  a  favor- 
ite. But  he  was  probably  the  ablest  man  of  the  con- 
vention, the  most  original  and  creative  in  his  genius, 
the  most  comprehensive  and  far-seeing  in  his  views,  — 
a  man  who  inspired  confidence  and  respect  for  his 
integrity  and  patriotism,  combining  intellectual  with 
moral  force.    He  would  have  been  a  great  man  in  any 
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age  or  country,  or  in  any  legislative  assembly,  —  a  man 
who  had  great  influence  over  superior  minds,  as  he  had 
over  that  of  Washington,  whose  confidence  he  had  from 
first  to  last. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  no  such  an  assembly  of 
statesmen  has  since  been  seen  in  this  country  as  that 
which  met  to  give  a  constitution  to  the  American 
Eepublic.  Of  course,  I  cannot  enumerate  all  the  dis- 
tinguished men.  They  were  all  distinguished,  —  men 
of  experience,  patriotism,  and  enlightened  minds.  There 
were  fifty-four  of  these  illustrious  men, —  the  picked 
men  of  the  land,  of  whom  the  nation  was  proud. 
Franklin,  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  was  the  Nostor 
of  the  assembly,  covered  with  honors  from  home  md 
abroad  for  his  science  and  his  political  experience 
and  sagacity,-  -a  man  who  received  more  flattering 
attentions  in  France  than  any  American  who  ever 
visited  it;  one  of  the  great  savants  of  the  age,  dig- 
nified, affable,  courteous,  whom  everybody  admired 
and  honored.  Washington,  too,  was  there,  —  the 
Ulysses  of  the  war,  brave  in  battle  and  wise  in 
council,  of  transcendent  dignity  of  character,  whose 
influence  was  patriarchal,  the  synonym  of  moral  great- 
ness, to  be  revered  through  all  ages  and  countries ;  a 
truly  immortal  man  whose  fame  has  been  steadily 
increasing.  Adams,  Jeff'erson,  and  Jay,  three  very 
great  lights,  were  absent  on  missions  to  Europe ;  but 
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Riifus  King,  Eoger  Sherman,  Oliver  Ellsworth,  Living- 
ston, Dickinson,  Eutledge,  Eandolph,  Pinckney,  Madi- 
son, were  men  of  great  ability  and  reputation,  inde- 
pendent in  their  views,  but  all  disposed  to  unite  in  the 
common  good.  Some  had  been  delegates  to  the  Stamp 
Act  Congress  of  1765 ;  some,  members  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  of  1774 ;  some,  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.^  There  were  no  political  partisans 
then,  as  we  now  imderstand  the  word,  for  the  division 
lines  of  parties  were  not  then  drawn.  All  were  ani- 
mated with  the  desire  of  conciliation  and  union.  All 
felt  the  necessity  of  concessions.  They  diflTered  in  their 
opinions  as  to  State  rights,  representation,  and  slavery. 
Some  were  more  democratic,  and  some  more  aristocratic 
than  the  majority,  but  all  were  imited  in  maintaining 
the  independence  of  the  country  and  in  distrust  of 
monarchies. 

It  is  impossible  within  my  narrow  limits  to  describe 
the  deliberations  of  these  patriots,  until  their  work  was 
consummated  in  the  glorious  Constitution  which  is  oiu* 
marvel  and  our  pride.  The  discussions  first  turned  on 
the  respective  powers  to  be  exercised  by  the  executive, 
judicial,  and  legislative  branches  of  the  proposed  cen- 
tral government,  and  the  duration  of  the  terms  of 
service.  Hamilton's  views  favored  a  more  eflBcient 
executive  than  was  popular  with  the  States  or  dele- 
gates; but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  his  powerful 
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arguments,  and  clear  enunciation  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  government  had  great  weight  with  men  more 
eager  for  truth  than  victory.  There  were  animated 
discussions  as  to  the  ratio  of  representation,  and  the 
equality  of  States,  which  gave  rise  to  the  political 
parties  which  first  divided  the  nation,  and  which  were 
allied  with  those  serious  questions  pertaining  to  State 
rights  which  gave  rise,  in  part,  to  our  late  war.  But 
the  root  of  the  dissensions,  and  the  subject  of  most 
animated  debates,  was  slavery,  —  that  awful  curse  and 
difficult  question,  which  was  not  settled  until  the 
sword  finally  cut  that  Gordian  knot.  But  so  far  as 
compromises  could  settle  the  question,  they  were  made 
In  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  —  not  on  principles  of  ab- 
Rtract  justice,  but  of  expediency  and  common-sense. 
It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  there  could  be  no 
federal,  united  government,  no  nation,  only  a  league  of 
States,  unless  compromises  were  made  in  reference  to 
slavery,  whose  evils  were  as  apparent  then  as  they  were 
afterwards.  For  the  sake  of  nationality  and  union  and 
peace,  slavery  was  tolerated  by  the  Constitution.  To 
some  this  may  appear  to  have  been  a  grave  error,  but 
to  the  makers  of  the  Constitution  it  seemed  to  be  a  less 
evil  to  tolerate  slavery  than  have  no  Constitution  at  all, 
which  would  imite  all  the  States.  Harmony  and  national 
unity  seemed  to  be  the  paramount  consideration. 

So  a  compromise  was  made.    We  are  apt  to  forget 
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how  great  institutions  are  often  based  on  compromise,  — 
not  a  mean  and  craven  sentiment,  as  somettdnk,  but  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  magnanimity,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  union  or  stability.  Take  the  English 
Church,  which  has  survived  the  revolutions  of  human 
thought  for  three  centuries,  which  has  been  a  great 
bulwark  against  infidelity,  and  has  proved  itself  to  be 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  the  source  of 
boundless  blessings  and  proud  recollections,  —  it  was 
a  compromise,  half -way  indeed  between  Rome  and 
Geneva,  but  nevertheless  a  gf eat  and  beneficent  organ- 
ization on  the  whole.  Take  the  English  constitution 
itself,  one  of  the  grandest  triumphs, pf  human  reason 
and  experience,  —  it  was  only  gradually  formed  by  a 
series  of  bloodless  concessions.  Take  the  Roman  con- 
stitution, under  which  the  whole  civilized  world  was 
brought  into  allegiance, —  it  was  a  series  of  concessions 
granted  by  the  aristocratic  classes.  Most  revolutions  and 
wars  end  in  compromise  after  the  means  of  fighting  are 
expended.  Most  governments  are  based  on  expediency 
rather  than  abstract  principles.  The  actions  of  govern- 
ments are  necessarily  expedients,  —  the  wisest  policy  in 
view  of  all  tha  circniHstances.  Even  such  an  uncom- 
promising logician  aa  Saint  Paul  accepted  some  customs 
which  we  think  were  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  his 
general  doctrines.  He  was  a  great  temperance  man, 
bnt  recommended  a  little  wine  to  Tiittothy  for  the 
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Stomach's  sake.  And  Moses,  too,  <Jie  great  founder  of 
the  Jewish  polity,  permitted  polygamy  because  of  the 
hardness  of  men's  hearts.  So  the  fathers  of  the  Con- 
stitutioti  preferred  a  constitution  with  slarery  to  no 
constitution  at  alL  Had  each  of  those  illustrious  men 
persisted  in  his  own  views,  we  should  have  had  only 
an  autonomy  of  States  instead  of  the  glorious  Union, 
which  in  spite  of  storms  stands  unshaken  to-day. 

I  cannot  dwell  on  those  protracted  debates,  whidi 
lasted  four  months,  or  on  the  minor  questions  which 
demanded  attention,  —  all  centering  in  the  great  ques* 
tion  whether  the  government  should  be  federative  or 
nationaL  But  the  ablest  debater  of  the  convention 
was  fiamiltonj  and  hi^  speeches  were  impressive  and 
convincing.  He  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  the  members  that  liberty  was  found  neither  in  the 
rule  of  a  few  aristocrats,  nor  in  extreme  democraoy ; 
that  democracios  ha:d  proved  more  short4ivied  than  aris- 
tocracies, as  illustrated  in  Greece,  Rome,  and  England. 
He  showed  that  extreme  democracies,  especially  in 
cities,  would  be  governed  by  demagogues ;  that  uni- 
versal suffrage  was  a  dangerous  experim^wit  when  the 
people  had  neither  intelligence  nor  virtue;,  that  no 
government  could  last  which  was  not  just  and  en- 
lightened; that  all  governments  should  be  adminis- 
tered by  meti  of  experience  and  integrity;  that  any 
<5entral  government  should  have  complete  control  over 
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cojmnerce,  tariffs,  xeveoues,  postroffice$,  patents,,  foreign 
relations,  ike  army  and  navy,  peace  or  war;  -and  that 
in  all  tickeBQ  functions  of  national  interest  the  central 
govemiaent  should  be  independent,  of  State  legislatures, 
so  that  the  State  and  KatJQnal  legislatures  should  nx^t 
dash.    Many  of  his  views  were  not  adopted,  but :  it  ii 
renutrkable  that  the  subseqnjent  changes  and  modifi^ 
caticms  of  the  Constitutioai  have  been  in  the  direction  oi 
his  policy ;  that  wars  and  great  necessities  have  grad- 
ually brought  about  what  he  i  advocated  i^itk  teo  mudi 
calmness  and.  wisdom,    Gui^ot  isserts  that  ''he  must 
ever  be  classed  among  the  men  who  have  beat  under* 
stood  the  vital  principles  and  elemental  cooiditions  of 
government;  and/ that  there  ia  not  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  an  eleoieiit  of  ord^>  or  force,  or 
duration  which  he  did  not  powerfully  ccmtribute  to 
secure."    Thi»  is  the  tribute  of  that  great  and  learned 
statesman  and  historian  to  Uie  genius  and  services  of 
Hamilton.    What  an  el^ked  priaise !    To  be  the  makeo 
of    a    constitution  requires   the  highest  maturity  of 
reason.    It  was  the   peculiar  glory  of  Moses, — the 
ablest  man  ever  bom  among  the  Jews^  and  the  greatest 
benefeictor  his  nation  ever  had.    How  much  prouder 
the  fame  of  a  beneficent  and  enlightened  legislator  than 
that  of  a  ccmqueror  1    The  code  which.  Napoleon  gave 
to  France  partially  rescues  hi»  name  fcxmi  the  infamy 
that  his  injuries  inflicted  on  niankind*    Who  are  the 
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greatest  men  of  the  present  day,  and  the  most  benefi- 
cent? Such  men  as  Gladstone  and  Bright,  who  are 
seeking  by  wise  legislation  to  remove  or  meliorate  the 
evils  of  centuries  of  injustice.  Who  have  earned  the 
proudest  national  fame  in  the  history  of  America  since 
the  Constitution  was  made  ?  Such  -men  as  Webster, 
Clay,  Seward,  Sumner,  who  devoted  their  genius  to 
the  elucidation  of  fundamental  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  political  economy.  The  sphere  of  a  great 
lawyer  may  bring  more  personal  gains,  but  it  is  com- 
|)aratively  narrow  to  that  of  a  legislator  who  originates 
important  measures  for  the  relief  or  prosperity  of  a 
wh(;le  country. 

The  Constitution  when  completed  was  not  altogether 
such  as  Hamilton  would  have  made,  but  he  accepted  it 
cordially  as  the  best  which  could  be  had.  It  was  not 
perfect,  but  probably  the  best  ever  devised  by  human 
genius,  with  its  checks  and  balances,  "  like  one  of  those 
rocking-stones  reared  by  the  Druids,"  as  Winthrop 
beautifully  said,  "which  the  finger  of  a  child  may 
vibrate  to  its  centre,  yet  which  the  might  of  an  army 
cannot  move  from  its  place." 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  secure  its  ratifi- 
cation by  the  several  States, — a  more  difficult  thing  than 
at  first  sight  would  be  supposed ;  for  the  State  legisla- 
tures were  mainly  composed  of  mere  politicians,  without 
experience  or  bioad  views,  and  animated  by  popular 
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passions.  So  the  States  were  tardy  in  accepting  it, 
especially  the  larger  ones,  like  Virginia,  New  York, 
and  Massachusetts.  And  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted 
whether  it  would  have  been  accepted  at  all,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  able  papers  which  Hamilton,  Madison,  and 
Jay  wrote  and  published  in  a  leading  New  York  paper, 

—  essays  which  go  under  the  name  of  "  The  Federalist," 
long  a  text-book  in  our  colleges,  and  which  is  the  best 
interpreter  of  the  Constitution  itself.  It  is  everywhere 
quoted ;  and  if  those  able  papers  may  have  been  sur- 
passed in  eloquence  by  some  of  the  speeches  of  our 
political  orators,  they  have  never  been  equalled  in  calm 
reasoning.    They  appealed  to  the  intelligence  of  the  age, 

—  an  age  which  loved  to  read  Butler's  "  Analogy,"  and 
Edwards  "  On  the  Will ; "  an  age  not  yet  engrossed  in 
business  and  pleasure,  when  people  had  time  to  ponder 
on  what  is  profound  and  lofty ;  an  age  not  so  brilliant 
as  our  owil  in  mechanical  inventions  and  scientific 
researches,  but  more  contemplative,  and  more  impres- 
sible by  grand  sentiments.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
former  times  were  better  than  these,  as  old  men  have 
talked  for  two  thousand  years,  for  those  times  were 
hard,  and  the  struggles  of  life  were  great,  —  without 
facilities  of  triavel,  without  luxuries,  without  even  com- 
forts, as  they  seem  to  us;  but  there  was  doubtless  then 
a  loftifer  spiritual  life,  and  fewer  distractions  in  the 
pursuit  of  solid  knowledge;  people  then  could  live  in 
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the  oojoutry  all  the  year  round  without  copipl^iat,  oy 
that  resUees  craving  for  novelties  which  demoralizes 
and  uiidermines  the,  moral  health,  ^^milton  wrote 
sixty-three  of  the  eighty-five  (more  th^n  half)  of  these 
celebrated  papers  whidi  had  a  great  influence  on  public 
opinion,  —  clear,  logical,  concise,  masterly  in,  stp.tement, 
and  in  the  elucidation  of  fundamental  pri^ipiples  of 
government.  Probably  no  series  of  political  essays  ha§ 
done  so  much  to  moFuld  the  opinions  q£  American  states- 
men as  those  of  "  The  Federalist,"-^  a  th,esfi,v^]^us  of  po- 
litical wisdom,  as  much  admired  m  Europe*a^  in, America. 
It  was  translated  into  most  of  the  Pyxopean  languages, 
and  in  France!  placed  side  by  side  with  Montesquieu'a 
"  Spirit  o|  Laws"  in  genius,  and  ability^  It  wa^  not 
written  for  money  or  fame,  but.  from  patriotism,  to 
enlighten  the  minds  of  the;  people,  and  prepare  theiQ 
for  the  receptjpn  of  the  Constitution, 

In: this  gr^at  work  Hamilton  rendered  a  mighty  ser- 
vice  to  his  country.  Nothing  but  the  conclusive  argu- 
ments which  he  made,  assisted  by  Jay  and  Madison, 
aroused  the  people  fully  to  a  sense  of  the  dangei:  send- 
ing an  imperfect  union  of  States.  By  the  efforts  of 
Hamilton  outside  .the  convention,  more  even  than  ia 
the  convention,  the  Constitution  was  finally  adopted, — r 
first  by  Delaware  and  l$st  by  Ehpde  Island,  in,  1790,  and 
then  only  by  one  majority  in  the  legislature.  So  difi&cult. 
was  th^  .work  of  construction.    We  forget  the  obstacles 
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and  the  anxieties  and  labors  of  qh?  early  statesmen,  in 
die  enjoyment  of  our  prei^nt  liberties. 

But  the  public  setvi-ces  of  Hamilton  do  not  end  here. 
To  him  pr^^ttiinently  belongs  the  glory  of  restoring 
or  creating  our  nationj^  credit,  and  relieving  univer^ 
sal  financial  ^mbarraissments.  The  Constitution  was 
the  work  of  ttiany  men;  Our  financial  system  \i^s  the 
Work  of  one,  \^ho  wbrked  alone,  a^  Michael  Angelo 
worked  on  thfe  calling  of  the  Sistine  CSiapeL 

When  Wf^hington  became  President,  he  at>  oncd 
made  choice  of  Hatniltoinas  his  Secaretary  of  theTreas* 
tiry,  at  th^'  r^oinmendation  of  Kobert  Moms,  ^ 
financier  of  the  Eevolutidii,  Whb  not  only  acknowl- 
edged his  ^fwnobligatioDS  to  him,  biit  declared  that 
he  was  th^  oilly  mail  in  the  United  States  who  could 
tettle  tlie  diflBculty  about  tJie  public  d^bt.  In  finance, 
Hamilton,  it  is  generally  conceded,  had  an  original  and 
Creative  geiiius.  *'  He  smote  the  rock  of  the  national  re- 
sources,** said  "Webster,  *^  and  abundant  streams  of  reve- 
nue gushed  forth.  He  touched  the  dead  corpse  of  the 
public  (iredit,  and  it  sprang  upon  its  feet.  The  fabled 
birth  of  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter  was  hardly 
more  suddisin  than  the  financial  system  of  the  United 
States  ks  it  burst  from  the  conception  of  Alexander 
Hamfltcm." 

When  h^  assumed  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
IVeasury  the^  were  five  forms  of  public  indebtedness 
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for  which  he  was  required  to  provide,  —  the  foreign 
deht ;  debts  of  the  Government  to  States ;  the  army 
debt ;  the  debt  for  supplies  in  the  various  departments 
during  the  war ;  and  the  old  Continental  issues.  There 
was  no  question  about  the  foreign  debt.  The  assump- 
tion of  the  State  debts  incurred  for  the  war  was  identical 
with  the  debts  of  the  Umon^  since  they  were  incurred 
for  the  same  object  In  fact,  all  the  various  obligations 
had  to  be  discharged,  and  there  was  neither  money  nor 
credit.  Hamilton  proposed  a  foreign  loan,  to  be  raised 
in  Europe;  but  the  old  financiers  had  sought  foreign 
loans  and  failed.  How  was  the  new  Congress  likely  to 
succeed  any  better  ?  .  Only  by  cheating  confidence ;  mak- 
ing it  certain  that  the  interest  of  the  loan  \^ould  be  paid, 
and  paid  in  specie.  In  other  w:ords,  they  were  to  raise 
a  revenue  to  pay  this  interest.  This  simple  thing 
the  old  Congress  had  not  thought  of,  or  had  neglected, 
or  found  impracticable.  And  how  should  the  required 
revenue  be  raised?  Direct  taxation  was  odious  and 
unreliable.  Hamilton  would  raise  it  by  duties  on 
imports.  But  •  how  was  an  impoverished  country  to 
raise  money  to  pay  the  duties  when  there  was  no 
money?  How.  was  the  dead  corpse  to  be  revived? 
He  would  develop  the  various  industries  of  the  na- 
tion, all  in  their  infancy,  by  protecting  them,  so  that 
the  merchants  and  the  manufacturers  could  compete 
with  foreigners ;  so  that  foreign  goods  could  be  brought 
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to  our  seaports  in  our  own  ships,  and  our  own  raw 
materials  exchanged  for  articles  we  could  not  produce 
ourselves,  and  be  subject  to  duties,  —  chiefly  on  articles 
of  luxury,  which  some  were  rich  enough  to  pay  for. 
And  he  would  ofifer  inducements  for  foreigners  to  settle 
in  the  country,  by  the  sale  of  public  lands  at  a  nominal 
sum,  —  men  who  had  a  little  money,  and  not  absolute 
paupers ;  men  who  could  part  with  their  superfluities 
for  either  goods  manufactured  or  imported,  and  espe- 
cially for  some  things  they  must  have,  on  which  light 
duties  would  be  imposed,  like  tea  and  cofifee ;  and  heavy 
duties  for  things  which  the  rich  would  have,  like  broad- 
cloths, wines,  brandies,  silks,  and  carpets.  Thus  a  rev- 
enue could  be  raised  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  debt.  He  made  this  so  clear  by  his 
luminous  statements,  going  into  all  details,  that  con- 
fidence gradually  was  established  both  as  to  our  ability 
and  also  our  honesty ;  and  money  flowed  in  easily  and 
plentifully  from  Europe,  since  foreigners  felt  certain 
that  the  interest  on  their  loans  would  be  paid. 

Thus  in  all  his  demonstrations  he  appealed  to  com- 
mon-sense, not  theories.  He  took  into  consideration 
the  necessities  of  his  own  country,  not  the  interests  of 
other  countries.  He  would  legislate  for  America,  not 
universal  humanity.  The  one  great  national  necessity 
•was  protection,  and  thi»  he  made  as  clear  as  the  light  of 
the  sun.    *"  One  of  our  errcwrs,"  said  he, "  is  that  of  pdg- 
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ing  things  by  abstract  calculations,  which  though  geo^ 
metrically  true,  are  practically  false."  It  was  deai 
that  the  Government  must  have  a  revenue,  and  that 
revenue  could  only  be  raised  by  direct  or  indireet  taxa- 
tion ;  and  he  preferred,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  indirect  taxes,  which  the  people  did  not  feel, 
and  were  not  compelled  to  pay  unless  they  liked ;  for 
the  poor  were  not  comp^ed.  to  buy  foreign  imports, 
but  if  they  bou^t  them  they  must  pay  a  tax  to  gov- 
ernment. Ani.  he  based  his  calcvilations  that  people 
could:  afford  to  pimihase  foreign  articles,  of  necessity 
and  luxury,  on  the  enormous  resources  of  the  country,  — 
then  imdeveloped,  indeed,  but  which*  would  be  devel- 
oped by  increasing  settlements,  increasing  industries^ 
and  increasing  exports ;  and  his  predictions  were  soon 
fulfilled.  In  a  few  years  the  debt,  disappeared  alto- 
gether, or  was  felt  to  be  no  burden.  The  ooantry  grew 
rich  as  its  industries  were  developed ;  and  its  industries 
were  developed  by  protection. . 

I  will  not  enter  upon  that  tinisettled  question  of  po* 
litical  economy.  There  are  two  sides  to  it.  What  is 
adapted  to  the  cdroumstances  of  one  country  may  not 
be  adapted  to  another ;  what  will  do  for  England  may 
not  do  practically  for  Russia ;  and  what  may  be  adapted 
to  the  condition  of  a  country  at  one  period  may  not  be 
adapted  at  another  period.  When  a  country  has  the 
monopoly  of  a  c^ain  manufaoture,  then  that  oountxy 
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oan  dispense  with  protection*  Before  manufactures 
were  developied  in  England  by  the  aid  of  steam  and 
improved  machinery,  the  principles  of  free-trade  would 
not  have  been  adopted  by  the  nation.  The  landed  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain  required  no  protection  >  forty 
years  ago,  since  there  was  wheat  enough  raised  in  the 
3ountry  to  Supply  demands.  So  the  landed  aristocraujy 
accepted  free-trade,  because  their  interests  were  not 
jeopardized,  and  the  interests  of  the  manulacturers  were 
greatly  promoted,  Now^that  the  landed  interests  are 
in  jeopardy  from  a  diminished  rental,  thejr  must  either 
be  protected,  or  the  lands  must  b^  cut  up  into  small 
patches  and  fatms,  as  they  are  in.France.  Farmers 
must  raise  fruit  and  vegetables  instead;  of  wheat. 

When  Hamilton  proposed  protection  for  our  infant 
manuiactur.es,  they  never  could  have  grown  unlesfi 
;hey  had  b^en  assisted ;  we  should  have  been  utterly 
dependent  on  Europe.  That  is  just  what  Europe  would 
have  liked.  But  he  did  not  legislate  for  Europe,  but 
for  America.  He  considered  its  necessities,  not  ab- 
stract theories,  nor  even  the  interests  of  other  nations. 
How  hypocritical  the  cant  in  England  about  free^teade ! 
There  never  was  free-trade  in  that  country,  except  in 
reference  to  some  things  it  must  have,  and  some  things 
it  could  monopolize.  Why  did  P6.rliament  retain  the 
duty  on  tobacco  and  wines  and  other  things  ?  Because 
England  must  have  a  revenue.    Hamilton  did  the  sama 
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He  would  raise  a  revenue,  just  as  Great  Britain  raises  a 
revenue  to-day,  in  spite  of  free-trade,  by  taxing  certain 
imports.  And  if  the  manufactures  of  England  to-day 
should  be  in  danger  of  being  swamped  by  foreign  suc- 
cessful competition,  the  Government  would  change  its 
policy,  and  protect  the  manufactures.  Better  protect 
them  tlian  allow  them  to  perish,  even  at  the  expense 
of  national  prida 

But  the  manufactures  of  this  coimtry  at  the  close  of 
the  Eevolutionary  War  were  too  insignificant  to  expect 
much  immediate  advantage  from  protection.  It  was 
Hamilton's  policy  chiefly  to  raise  a  revenue,  and  to  raise 
it  by  duties  on  imports,  as  the  simplest  and  easiest  and 
surest  way,  when  people  were  poor  and  money  ;wras  scarce 
Had  he  livjed  in.tijese  days,  he.  might  have  ;]9<i>Ai^ed 
his  views,  and  raised  revenue  in  other  ways.  But  he 
labored  rf or  his  time  and  circumstances.  He  took  into 
consideration  the  best  way  to  raise  a  revenue  for  his 
day ;  for  this  he  must  have,  somehow  or  other,  to  secure 
confidence  and  credit.  He  was  most  eminently  practical. 
He  hated  visionary  ideas  and  abstract  theories ;  he  had 
no  faith  in  them  at  alL  You  can  push  any  theory,  any 
abstract  truth  even,  into  absurdity,  as  the  theologians 
of  the  Middle  Ages  carried  out  their  doctrines  to  their 
logical  sequence.  You  cannot  settle  the  complicated 
relations  of  governments  by  deductions.  At  best  you 
can  only  approximate  to  the  truth  by  induction,  by  a 
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due  consideration  of  conflicting  questions  and  issues 
and  interests. 

The  next  important  measure  of  Hamilton  was  the 
recommendation  of  a  National  Bank,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  collection  of  the  revenue.  Here  he  encoim- 
teiied  great  opposition.  Many  politicians  of  the  school 
of  Jefferson  were,  jealous  of  'moneyed  institutions,  but 
Hamilton  succeeded  in  having  a  bank  established 
though  not  with  so  large  a  capital  as  he  desired. 

It  need  not  be  told  that  the  various  debates  in  Con- 
gress on  the  fimdiDg  of  the  national  debt,  on  tariffs,  on 
the  bank,  and  other  financial  measures,  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  two  great  political  parties,  which  divided  the 
nation  for  more  than  twenty  years,  —  parties  of  which 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson. were  the  respective  leaders. 
Madison  now  left  the  support  of  Hamilton,  and  joined 
hands  with  the  party  of  Jefferson,  ,.viiich  took  the 
name  of  Republican,  or  Democratic-Republican.  The 
Federal  party,  which  Hamilton  headed,  had  the  sup- 
port of  Washington,  Adams,  Jay,  Pinckney,  and 
Morris.  It  was  composed  of  the  most  memorable 
names  of  the  Revolution  and,  it  may  be  added,  of 
the  more  wealthy,  learned,  and  conservative  classes: 
some  would  stigmatize  it  as  being  the  most  aristo- 
cratic. The  colleges,  the  courts  of  law,  and  the 
fashionable  churches  were  generally  presided  over  by 
Federalists.    Old  gentlemen  of  social  position  and  star 
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ble  religious  opinions  belonged  to  this  party.  But 
ambitious  young  men,  chafing  under  the  restraints  of 
(consecrated  respectability,  popular  politicians,  or  a$  we 
might  almost  say  the  deimagoguies,  the  progressive  and 
restless  people  and  libera^  thinkers  enainored  of  French 
philosophy  and  theories  ■  and  abstractions,  were  inclined 
to  be  EepubUoans.  There  were  exceptions,  of  course. 
I  only  speak  in  a  general  way;  nor  would  I  give  the 
impression  that  there  were  riot  many ;  distingidsbed, 
able,^  and  patriotic  men  enlisted  in  the 'party  of  Jeflfer- 
son,  es|)ecially  in  the  Southerjb,  Stat^,  in*  Pentosylvania^ 
and  Niew  York*  Jefferson  hinaself  Was,  next  to  Ham- 
ilton, the  ablest  statesmiwi  of  the  country,  —  upright, 
sinclBt^e,  patriotic,  contemplative;  simple  in  taste,  yet 
aristocratic  in  ;  habits ;  a  writer  rathet?  than  an  orator^ 
ignorant  of  finance,  but  versed  in  history  and  generiil 
knowledge,  devoted  to  State  rights,  and  bltteriy  oj^osed 
to  a  strong  central  power.  He  hated  titles,  tilappings  of 
rank  and  of  distinction,  ostentatious  dress,  shoe-buckles, 
hair-powder,  pig-tails,  and  everything  English,  while 
he  loved  France  and  the  philosophy  of  liberal  thinkers ; 
not  a  religious  man,  bat  an  honest,  and  true  man. 
And  when  he  became  President,  on  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Federal  party,  partly  from  the  indiscretions  of 
Adams  and  the  intrigues  of  Burr,  and  hostility  to  the 
intellectual  supremacy  of  Hamilton,  —  who  was  never 
^uly  popular,  iany  more  than  Webster  and    Burke 
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were,  since  intellectual  anroganoe  and  auperiority  are 
ofifensive  to  fortunate  or  ambitioua  nobodies,-— Jeffer- 
son's prudence  and  modesty  kept  him  from  meddling 
with  the  funded  debt  and  from  entangling  alliances 
with  the  nation  he  admired.  Jefferson  was  not  sweep*- 
ing  inhis  removals  from  office,  although  he  unfortunately 
inaugurated  tha^  fatal  policy  consummated  hy  Jackson, 
which  has  since  been  the  policy  of  tjie  Government,  — ► 
that  spoils  belong  to  victors.  This  policy  has  don^ 
more  to  demoralize  the  politics  of  the  country  -than  all 
other  causes  combined;  yet  it  is  now  the  aim  of 
patriotic  and  enlightened  men  to  destroy  its  power  and 
re-introduce  that  of  Washington  and  Hamilton;  and  of 
all  nations  of  political  experience.  The  civil-servica 
reform  is  now  one  of  the  main  questions  and  issues  of 
American  legislation ;  but  so  bitterly  is  it  opposed  bj 
venal  politicians  that  I  fear  it  cannot  be  made  fully 
operative  until  the  country  demands  it  as  imperatively 
as  the  English  did  the  passage  of  their  Eeform  Bill, 
However,  it  has  gained  so  much  popular  strength  that 
both  of  the  prominent  political  parties  of  the  present 
time  profess  to  favor  it,  and  pcomi^  to  make  it 
effective. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  describe  the  animosities  ot 
the  Federal  and  Eepublican  parties,  which  have  since 
never  been  equalled  in  bitterness  and  rancor  and  fierce- 
ness, bat  I  have  not  time.    I  am  old  enough  to  remem- 
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ber  them,  until  they  passed  away  with  the  administra- 
tion of  General  Jackson,  when  other  questions  arose. 
With  the  struggle  for  ascendency  between  these  po- 
litical parties,  the  public  services  of  Hamilton  closed. 
He  resumed  the  J)ractSce  of  the  law  in  New  York,  even 
before  the  close  of  Washington's  administration.  He 
became  the  leader  of  the  Bar,  without  making  a  fortune ; 
for  in  those  times  lawyers  did  not  know  how  to  charge, 
any  more  than  city  doctors.  I  doubt  if  his  income  as 
a  lawj'er  ever  reached  $10,000  a  year;  but  he  lived 
well,  as  most  lawyers  do,  even  if  they  die  poor.  His 
house  was  the  centre  of  hospitalities,  and  thither 
resorted  the  best  society  of  the  city,  as  well  as  dis- 
tinguished people  from  all  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

Nor  did  his  political  influence  decline  after  he  had 
parted  with  power.  He  was  a  rare  exception  to  most 
public  men  after  their  oflScial  life  is  ended ;  and  noth- 
ing so  peculiarly  marks  a  great  man  as  the  continuance 
of  influence  with  the  absence  of  power;  for  influence 
and  power  are  distinct.  Influence,  in  fact,  never  passes 
away,  but  power  is  ephemeral.  Theologians,  poets, 
philosophers,  great  writers,  have  influence  and  no  power ; 
railroad  kings  and  bank  presidents  have  power  but  not 
necessarily  influence.  Saint  Augustrie,  in  -a  little  Afri- 
can town,  had  more  influence  than  the  bishop  of  Eome. 
Rousseau  had  no  power,  but  he  created  the  Fr^ich 
Revolution.     Socratefe  revolutionized  Greek  philosophy, 
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but  had  not  power  enough  to  save  his  life  from  unjust 
accusations.  What  ^n  influence  a  great  editor  wields  in 
these  times,  yet  how  little  power  he  has,  unless  he  owns 
the  journal  he  directs !  What  an  influence  was  enjoyed 
by  a  wise  and  able  clerg}^man  in  New  England  one 
hundred  years  ago,  and  which  was  impossible  without 
force  of  character  and  great  wisdom  I  Hamilton  had 
wisdom  and  force  of  character,  atnd  therefore  had  great 
influence  with  his  party  after  he  retired  from  oiBfice. 
Most  of  our  public  men  retire  to  utter  obscurity  when 
they  have  lost  office,  but  Hamilton  was  as  prominent 
in  private  life  as  in  his  official  duties.  He  was  the 
oracle  of  his  party,  a  great  political  sage,  whose  utter- 
ances had  the  moral  force  of  law.  He  never  lost  the 
leadership  of  his  party,  even  when  he  retired  from 
public  life.  His  political  influence  lasted  till  he  died. 
He  had  no  rewards  to  give,  no  office  to  fill,  but  he  still 
ruled  like  a  chieftain.  It  was  he  who  defeated  by  his 
quiet  influence  the  political  aspirations  of  Burr,  when 
Burr  was  the  most  popular  man  in  the  country,  —  a  great 
wire-puller,  a  prince  of  politicians,  a  great  organizer  of 
political  forces,  like  Van  Buren  and  Thurlow  Weed,  — 
whose  eloquent  conversation  and  fascinating  manner 
few  men  could  resist,  to  say  nothing  of  women.  But 
for  Hamilton,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
President  of  the  United  States,  at  a  time  when  indi- 
vidual genius  and  ability  might  not  unreasonably  aspire 
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to  that  high  office.  He  was  the  riTal  of  Jefferson^  and 
lost  the  election  by  onlj  one  vote,  afte?  the  equcdity 
ef  candidates  had  thrown  the  election  into  the  House 
of  Eepp^entatives.  Hamilton  did  not  like  Jefferson, 
but  he  preCerred  Jefferson  to  Burr,  since  he  knew  that 
the  country  would  be  safe  under  his  guidance,  and 
would  not  be  safie  with  so  imsorupulous'a  main  as  Burr. 
He  distrusted  and  disliked  Burr ;  not  because  he  waa 
his  rival  at  the  Bar,  ^-^  for  great  rival  lawyers  .may 
personally  be  good  frienda,  like  &rougham  and  Lynd- 
huTfit,  like  Mason  and  Webster,^-  but  because  hiis  po- 
litical integrity  was  not  to  be  trusted ;  because  he  was  a 
selfish  and  scheming  politician,  bent  on  personal  ad- 
vancenxent  rather  than  the  public  good.  And  thi» 
hostility  was  returned  with  an  unrejenting  and  savage 
fierceness,  which  culminated  in  deadly  wrath  when 
Burr  found  that  Hamilton's  influence  prevented  his 
election  as  Governor  of  New  York,  —  which  office,  it 
seems,  he  preferred  to  the  Vice-presidency,  wMch  had 
dignity  but  no  power.  Burr  wanted  power  rather  than 
influence.  In  his  bitter  disappointment  and  remorse- 
less rage,  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  the  blood  of 
Hamilton.  He  picked  a  quarrel,  and  would  accept 
neither  apology  nor  reconciliation;  he  wanted  revenge. 
Hamilton  knew  he  could  not  escape  Burr's  vengeance ; 
that  he  must  fight  the  fatal  duel,  in  obedience  to  that 
•code  of  honor"  which  had  tyrannically  bound  gentle- 
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men  since  th,^  £eadal  ages,  though  unknown  to  Pagan 
Greece  and  Eome.  There  was  no  law  op  custom  which 
would  have  warranted  a  challenge  from  jEsohines  to 
Demosthenes,  when  the  former  was  defeated  in  th^  fo- 
rensic and  oratorical  contest  and  sent  into  banishment. 
But  the  necessity  for  Hamilton  to  fight  bis  asitagonist  was 
such  as  he  had  not  the  moral  power  to  resist,  and  that 
few  other  men  ill  his  circumstances  would  have  resisted. 
In  the  eyes  of  public  men  there  was  no  honorable  Way 
of  escape*  Life  jot  death  turoied  on  his  skill  with  the 
pistol;  and  he  knew  tiiat  Burr^  here,  was  his  superior. 
Sa  he  made  his  will,  settled  his  iaffairs,  and  offered  up 
his  precious  life ;  not  to  his  country,  not  to  a  great 
cause^  not  for  great  ide^  and  interests,  but  to  avoid  the 
stigma  of  society,—  a  martyr  to  a  feudal  conventional- 
ity. Sfttch  k  man  ought  not  to  have  fou^t.;  he  should 
have  been:al)ove  a  wicked  social  law.  But  why  expect 
perf ectiop  ?  Who  has  not  infirmities,  defects,  and  weak' 
nesse^?  How  few  are.  beyond  their  age  in  its.  ideas ; 
hofw  few-  can  resist  the  pressure  of  social  despotism ! 
Hamilton  erred  by  our  highest  standard,  but  not  when 
judged  by  the  circumstances  that  surrounded  him.  The 
greatest  living  American  died  really  by  $n  assassin's 
hiind,.  since  the  murderer  was  animated  with  revenge 
and  hatred.  The  greatest  of  our  statesmen  passed 
away  in  a  miserable  duel ;  yet  ever  to  be. venerated  for 
his  services  ahd  respected  for  hi^^  general  character,  for 
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his  integrity,  patriotism,  every  gentlemanly  quality,  — - 
brave,  generous,  frank,  dignified,  sincere,  and  aifection- 
ate  in  his  domestic  relations. 

His  death,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1804,  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-seven,  —  the  age  when  Bacon  was  made 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  age  when  most  public  men  are 
just  beginning  to  achieve  fame, — was  justly  and  univer- 
sally regarded  as  a  murder ;  not  by  the  hand  of  a  fanatic 
or  lunatic,  but  by  the  deliberately  malicious  hand  of 
the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  a  most 
accomplished  man.  It  was  a  cold,  intended,  and 
atrocious  murder,  which  the  pulpit  and  the  press 
equally  denounced  in  most  unmeasured  terms  of 
reprobation,  and  with  *  mingled  grief  and  wrath.  It 
created  so  profound  an  impression  on  the  public' 
mind  that  duelling  as  a  custom  could  no  longer  stand 
so  severe  a  rebuke,  and  it  practically  passed  away, — at 
least  at  the  North. 

And  public  indignation  pursued  the  murderer,  though 
occupying  the  second  highest  political  oiBfice  in  the 
country.  He  paid  no  insignificant  penalty  for  his 
crime.  He  never  anticipated  such  a  retribution.  He 
was  obliged  to  flee;  lie  became  an  exile  and  a  wan- 
derer in  foreign  lands,  —  poor,  isolated,  shunned.  He 
was  doomed  to  eternal  ignominy ;  he  never  recovered 
even  political  power  and  influence ;  he  did  not  receive 
even  adequate  patwnage  as  a  lawyer.     He  never  again 
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reigned  in  society,  though  he  never  lost  his  fascination 
as  a  talker.  He  was  a  ruined  man,  in  spite  of  services 
and  talents  and  social  advantages ;  and  no  whitewash- 
ing can  ever  change  the  verdict  of  good  men  in  this 
country.  Aaron  Burr  fell,  —  like  Lucifer,  like  a  star 
from  heaven,  —  and  never  can  rise  again  in  the  esteem 
of  his  countrymen ;  no  time  can  wipe  away  his*  disgiace. 
His  is  a  blasted  name,  like  that  of  Benedict  Arnold. 
And  here  let  me  say,  that  great  men,  although  they  do 
not  commit  crimes,  cannot  escape  the  penalty  of  even 
defects  and  vices  that  some  consider  venial.  No  posi- 
tion however  lofty,  no  services  however  great,  no  talents 
however  brilliant,  wiU  enable  a  man  to  secure  lasting 
popidarity  and  influence  when  resjtect  for  his'  moral 
character  is  undermined;  ultimately  he  will  fall.  He 
may  have  defects,  he  may  have  offensive  peculiarities, 
and  retain  position  and  respect,  for  everj^body  has 
faults ;  but  if  his  moral  character  is  bad,  nothing  can 
keep  him  long  on  the  elevation  to  which  he  has  climbed, 
—  no  political  friendships,  no  remembrance  of  services 
and  deeds.  If  such  a  man  as  Bacon  fell  from  his  high 
estate  for  taking  bribes,  —  although  bribery  was  a  com- 
mon vice  among  the  public  characters  of  his  day, — 
how  could  Burr  escape  ignominy  for  the  murder  of  the 
greatest  statesman  of  his  age  ? 

Yet  Hamilton  lives,  although  the  victim  of  his  rival. 
He  lives  in  the  nation's  heart,  which  cannot  forget  his 
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matchless  servioes.  He  is  still  the  admiiation  of  our 
greatest  statesmen;  he  is  revered,  as  Webster  is,  by 
jurists  and  enlightened  patriots.  No  statesman  superior 
to  him  has  lived  in  this  great  counti:y.  He  was  a  man 
who  lived  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  in  the  realm  of 
great  ideas;  who  hated  sojdiistries  and  lies,  and  sought 
to  base  government  oin  experience  and  wisdom. 

"  Great  were  the  boons  which  this  pure  patriot  gave, 
Dodhied  by  his  rival  to  an  early  grave ; 
jl  natjion's  tears,  upon  l^at  granre  were  >shecl. 
Oh,  could  the  nation  by  ijiis  truths  be^  led  I 
Then  of  a  land,  enriphed  from  sea  to  sea, 
Wdtild  other  realms  its  earnest  following  be, 
knd  the  lost'  ages  of  the  wok'ld  t^stor^ 
ThqBegold^nagw  which /the  bards  adore,", 
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CONSTRUCTIVE  STATESMANSHIP. 

''T^HE:  Adams  family  —  on  the  whole  the  most  illuflr 
trious  in  New  England,  if  we  take  into. view  the 
ability,  the  patriotism,  and  the  high  offices  which  it 
has  held  from  the  Revolutionary  period— cannot  be 
called  of  patrician  descent,  neither  can  it  viewed  as 
peculiarly  plebeian.  The  founder  was  a  small  farmer 
in  the  town  of  Braintree,  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony, 
as  far  back  as  1636,  whose  whole-  property  did  not 
amount  to  £100.  His  immediate  descendants  were 
famous  and  sturdy  Puritans,  charlEtcterized  by  their 
thrift  and  force  of  character. 

The  father  of  John  Adams,  who  died  itt  1761,  had 
an  estate  amounting  to  nearly  £1,500,.  and  could  afford 
to  give  a  college  education  at  Harvard  to  his  eldesi 
son,  John,  who  was  graduated  in  1755,  fit  the  age  of 
twenty,  with  the  reputation  of.  being  a  good,  scholar 
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but  by  no  means  distinguished  in  his  class  of  twenty- 
four  members.  He  cared  more  for  rural  sports  than 
for  books.  Following  the  custom  of  farmers'  sons,  on 
leaving  college  he  kept  a  school  at  Worcester  before 
he  began  his  professional  studies.  His  parents  wished 
him  to  become  a  miniBter,  but  hel  had  no  taste  for 
theology,  and  selected  the  profession  of  law. 

At  that  period  there  were  few  eminent  lawyers  in 
New  England,  nor  was  there  much  need  of  them,  their 
main  busily  being  Jthe  collection  of -debto.  They 
were  scarcely  politicians,  since  few  political  questions 
were  digitated  outside  of  parish  disputes.  ,  Nor  hpd 
lawyers  opportunities  of  making  fortunes  when  thiSre 
Wete  no  merohant-^prinoes^  no  grinding  ipcHiopoIies  or 
lar^e  corporations,  and  no  great  interest  outside  of 
tigrioultural  life  \  When  riches  w^e  about  equally  dis* 
tributed  among  farmers,  mechanics,  sailorisi  and  small 
fcraders.  Young  men  contemplating  a  profession  gen- 
erally studied  privatfely  with  those  who  were  promi* 
^aent  in  their  respective  callings  -for  two  or  three  years 
after  leaving  college,  and  were  easily  admitted  to 
the  bar,  or  obtained  a  license  to  preach,  with  little 
expectation  of  ever  beootning  rich  Except  by  parsi- 
monioUs  saving. 

With  our  modem  views,  life  in  Oolonial  times  natu- 
rally seetns  to  have  been  dull  and  monotonous^  with 
few  amusements  and  almost  no  trat/iel*  mo  art,  not 
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many  luxuries,  and  the  utter  absenoe  of  w][iat  art 

called  •^modern  improvements."    But  if  life  at  that 

time  is  more  closely  scrutinized  we  find  ia  it  all  th^ 

elementa  of  ordinary  pleasure,-^ the  same  family  ties»^ 

the  same  *  loves  and  wasseJUngs,"  the  same  convivial. 

circles,  Uie  same  aspirations  for  distinction,  as  in  more 

favored  civilizations.    If  luxuries  were  limited,  peopl* 

lived  in  comfortable  houses,  sat  around  their  big  wood 

fires,  kept  up  at  small  cost,  aud  had  all  the  necessities 

of  life, -^  warm  clothing,  even  if  spun  a^d  woven  and 

dyed  at  home,  linen  in  abundance,  freah  meat  at  most 

seasons  <A  the  year^  with  the  unstinted  products  of 

the  farm  at  all  seasons,  €md  eveu  tea  and  coffee,  wines 

aud  spirits;  at  moderate  cost;  so  that  the  New  Eng*' 

landers  of  th^  eighteenth  century  could  look  back 

with  complacency  and  gratitude  on  the  days  when 

the  Pilgrim  Fathers  first  landed  and  settled  in  the 

dreary  wilderness,  feeling  that  the  ^  lines  had  fallen  to 

them  in  pleasant  places,"  and  yet  be  unmindful  that 

even  the  original  settlers,  with  all  their  discomfort? 

and  dangers  and  privationsj  enjoyed  that  inward  peace 

and  lofty  spiritual  life  in  comparison  with  which  all 

material  luxuries  are  transient  and  worthless.    It  is 

only  the  divine  certitudes,  which  can  exist  under  any 

external  circumstances,  that  are  of  much  account  in 

our  estimate  of  human  happiness,  and  it  k  these 

which  ordinarily  escape  the  attention  of  historians 
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when  they  pamt  the  condition  of  sodety.  Our  admi« 
ration  and  our  pity  are  alike  wasted  when  we  turn 
our  eyes  to  the  outward  condition  of  our  rural  ances- 
tors, so  long  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  their 
souls  were  jubilant  with  the  benedictions  of  Heaven ; 
and  this  joy  of  theirs  is  especially  noticeable  when 
they  are  surrounded  with  perils  and  hardships. 

Such  was  the  state  of  society  when  John  Adams 
appeared  on  the  political  stage.  There  were  but  few 
tich  men  in  N'ew  England,  —  like  John  Hancock  and 
fohn  Langdon,  both  merchants,  —  and  not  many  who 
<vere  very  poor.  The  population  consisted  generally  of 
well-to-do  farmers,  shopkeepers,  mechanics,  and  fisher- 
men, with  a  sprinkling  of  latvyers  and  doctors  and 
ministers, '  most  of  whom  were  compelled  topraiJtise 
the  severest  economy,  and  all  of  whom  were  tolerably 
educated  and  familiar  with  the  principles  on  which 
their  rights  and  liberties  rested.  Usually  they  were 
taw-abiding,  liberty-loving  citizens,  with  a  profound 
veneration  for  religious  institutions,  and  contentment 
with  their  lot.  There  was  no  hankering  for  privi- 
leges or  luxuries  which  were  never  enjoyed,  and  of 
which  they  never  heard.  As  we  read  the  histories 
of  cities  or  states,  in  antiquity  or  in  modern  times, 
we  are  struck  with  their  similarity,  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  in  everything  which  pertains  to  domestic 
pUftsures,  to  religious  life,  to  ordinary  passions  and 
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interests,  and  the  joys  and  sorrdws  of  the  soul.  Homei 
and  Horace,  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare,  dwell  on  the 
same  things,  and  appeal  to  the  same  sentiments. 

So  John  Adams   the  orator  worked  on  the  same 
material,  substantially,  that  our  orators  and  statesmen 
do  at  the  present  day,  and  that  all  future  orators  will 
work  upon  to  the  end  of  time,  —  on  the  passions,  the 
interests,  and  'the  aspirations  which  are  eternally  the 
same,  unless   kept  down  by  grinding  despotism  or 
besotted  ignorance,  as  in  Egypt  or  mediaeval  Europe, 
and  even  then  the  voice  of  humanity  finds  entrance 
to   the  heart  and  souL    "AH  men,"  said  Eousseau, 
**  are  bom  equal ; "  and  both  Adams  and  Jefiferson  built 
up  their  system  of  government  upcm  this  equality  of 
rights,  if  not  of>  condition,  and  defended  tt  by  an 
api)eal  to  human  consciousness,  —  the  saraeiin  all  ages 
and  countries.     In  regard  to  these  elemental  rights 
we    are  no  more  enlightened  now  than  our  fathers 
were  a  hundred  years  ago,  except  as  they  were  in- 
volved in  the  question  of  negro  slavery.    When,  there* 
fore,  Adams  began  his  career  as  a  political  orator,  it 
w^as  of  no  consequence  whether  men  were  rich  or 
poor,  or  whether  the  country  was  advanced  or  back- 
vrard  in  material  civilization.    He  spoke  to  the  heart 
and  the  soul  of  man,  as  Garrison  and  Sumner  and 
Xincoln  spoke  on  other  issues,  but  involving  the  same 
established  principles. 
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little  donld  Jobn  Adams  have  ditinedi  liis  own 
future  mfluence  aud  fame  wheai^  as  a  boy,  on  lus 
father's  farm  in  Baraintree,  be  toiled  ia  rural  and  com* 
monplace  drudgeries,  or  when  he  was  an  undistin- 
guished student  at  Harvard  or  a  schooltoaster  ia  a 
country  village.  It  was  not  until  political  agitationa 
aroused  the  public  mind  that  a  new.  field  was  open 
to  him,  congenial  to  his  geniua 

Still,  ey^n  when  lie  boarded  with  his  father,  a 
3ti},rdy  Puritan,  at  the  time  he  b^an  the  pf actioe 
of  the  law  at  the  age- o£  twenty-^ihree,  he  had  his 
aspirations.  Writes  he  in  his  diary,  "  Choresj  chat, 
tobadoo,  appksi  tea,  steaft  awaj?  my  time,  but  I  am 
resolved  to  translate  Justinian ;"  amd  yet  on  his  first 
legal  writ  he'  made  a'  failure  for  lack,  of  concentrated 
effort.  '*My  thoughts,**  he  said,  *^are  aroting  from 
girls  to  friends,  from  friends  to  court,  and  ft?om  court 
to  Greece  and  Rome/*  —  showing  that  enthusiastio, 
versatile  temp^ament  which  then  ^and  afterwards 
characterized  him. 

Not  long  after  that>  he  had  given  up  Justinian. 
"  You  may  get  more  by  studying  town-meetings  and 
training-days,**  he  writes.  **  Popularity  is  the  way  to 
gain  and  figure."  These  extracts  give  no  indication 
of  legar  ambition. 

But  in  1761  the  poUtical  horizon  was  overcast. 
There  were  difficulties  with   Great  Brltaitu     James 
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Otis  had  made  a  great  speech,  which  Adaow  heatd^  ob 
what  were  called  **  writs  of  asaistattce,"  giving  power 
to  the  English  officers  of  customs  in  the  Colony  ts 
enter  houses  axid  etores  to  searcher  smuggled  goods^ 
This  remarkable  speech  made  a  deep  lisa^pteisi^n  ofl 
the  young  lawyer;  and  kindled  fires  wMoh  were  never 
extinguished.  He  saw  injustioe,  ttAd  'a'vfolation  ot 
the  r%hts  of  English  ^nbject&,  as  all  the  (Jolonists 
acknowledged  themselves^  to  be,  fttid  he^  revolted- firom 
hijustice  and  tyranny.  Itis  Wfcs  tfce  tumiftg-poirft  of 
his  life;  he  became  a  patriot  "and  polMcia'n.  :This, 
however,  was  witihout  neglecting  his*  law  husineiss, 
which  soon  grew  upon  his  hands,  fbr  he  <wmld  tiiake 
a  speeds  and  address  juries.  Eloquence  was  his  gift; 
He  was  a  bam  orator,  like  Patrick  Henry. 

In  1765  Parliament  passed  the  Stamp  Act,  Which 
produced  great  agitation  in  New  OEnglandi  and  AdamB 
was  firedi  with  the  prevailing  indignation.  His  whole 
soul  went  forth,  in  angry  jMrotest.  He  argued  its  £»- 
justice  before  Oovemor  r>cmard,  who,  however,  was 
resolved  t6  execute  it  as  the  law.  Adams  was  equally 
resolved  to  "prevent  its  execution,  and. appealed  to  the 
people  in  burning  words '  of  wrath.  Chief^ustioe 
Hutchinson  sided  with  the  Governor,  and 'prevented 
the  opening  of  the  courts  and  all  business  transac- 
tions without  stamps.  This  decision  ©rippled  business, 
and  there: was  gr^at  distress  on  account  of  it;  Wt 
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^.dams  cared  less  for  the  injury  to  people's  pooketa 
thaa  for  the  violation  of  rights,  —  taxation  withovi 
representation ;  SLai  in  his  voice  and  that  of  other 
impassioned  orators  this  phrase  became  the  key-note 
of  the  Bevolution. 

English  taxation  of  the  Colonies  was  not  oppressive, 
but  was  felt  to  be  unjust  and  unconstitutional,  —  an 
entering^wedge.  to  future  exactions,  to  which  the 
people  were  resolved  not  to  submit  They  had  no 
idea  of  separation  &om  England,  but,  like  John 
Hampden^  they  would  resist  an  unlawful  tait,  no 
matter  what  the  c^sequences.  Fortunately,  these 
eonsequenoes  were  not  then  foreseen.  The  opposi- 
tion of  the  Colonies  to  taxation  without  their  own 
consent  w:as  a  pure  outburst  of  that  spirit  of  liberty 
which  was  born  in  German  forests,  and  in  England 
grew  into.  Magna  Oharta,  and  ripened  into  the  Eng- 
lish Revolution.  It  was  a  turbulent  popular  protest 
That  was  all,  at  first,  and  John  Adams  fanned  the 
discontent,  with  his  cousin,  Samuel  Adams,  a  greater 
agitator  even  than  he,  resembling  Wendell  Phillips 
in  his  acrimony,  boldness,  and  power  of  denunciation. 
The  country  was  aroused  from  end  to  end.  The 
'*Sons  of  Liberty  "  societies  of  Massachusetts  spread  to 
Maryland;  the  Vitginlans  boldly  passed  declarations 
of  rights ;  the  merchants  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Boston  resolved  to  import  no  English  goods ;  and 
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Qine  of  the  Colanies  sent  delegates  to  a  protesting 
GonveDtion  in  New  York.  In  1766  the  Stamp  Act 
was  repealed  because  it  could  not  be  enforced;  but 
Parliament  refused  to  concede  its  right  of  taxation, 
and  there  was  a  prospect  of  more  trouble. 

John  Adams  soon  passed  to  the  front  xank  of  the 
patriotic  party  in  Massachusetts.  .  He  was  eloquent 
and  he  was  honest.  His  popularity  in  Massachusetts 
Bay  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Patrick  Henry  in 
Virginia*  who  was  even  more  vehement.  The  Tories 
looked  upon  Adams  pretty  much  as  the  descendants 
of  th^  0ld  ^federalists  looked  upon  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  when  he  began  the  anti-slavery  c^itation,  — 
as  a  dangerous  man/ a  fanatical  reformer.  The  pres- 
ence of  such  a  leader  was  nbw  needed  in  Boston,  and 
in  lT68i Adams  removed  to  that  emtable  town,  which 
.  was. always  ready  to  adopt  progressive  views.  Soon 
after,  two  British  regiments  lauded  in  the  town,  and 
occupied  the  public  buildings  with  the  view  of  overaw 
ing  and  restraining  the  citizens,  especially  in  the 
enforcement  of  customs  duties  on  certain  imported 
articles.  This  was  a  new  and  worse  outrage,  but  no 
collision  took  place  between  thfe  troops  $.nd  the  peo- 
ple till  the  memorable  "Boston  Massacre"  on  the 
8ih  of  March,  1770,  when  several  people  were  killed 
and  wounded,  which  increased  the;  popular  indigna- 
^on.    It  now  looked  as  if  the  English  government 
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intjeadjed  to  treat  the  Boetomans  as  rebels,  to  coeree 
them  by  armed  men,  to  frighten  them  into  submk* 
sion  f.o  all  its  unwise  mea6uie&  What  a  fortunate 
thii% .  was  that  infatuation  on  the  part  df  English 
ministers!  The  independence  of  the  Colonies  might 
hare  been  delayed  for  hali-^a^century  but  lot  the  stu- 
pidity dfid  obfitidtcy  of  Geor^  IIL  £md  his  advisers. 

By  this^  tdme  Ja^  Adams  b^an  to  see  the  logical 
B8ue  of  English  persistency  in  taxatioi^.  He  saw  tbai 
it  wonld  Iciad  to  wair,  and  ^  he  trembled  in  view  of  the 
^mendou^  consequenoes^  of  a  ^ar  wilAi  <thQ  mother* 
iountry^  from  Avhioh  the  Oolonies  had  not  yiet  sought 
aseparaiioo^ 

-  Adamsiwasnow  BOt  only  ui  the  front  rank  of  the 
patTiotic  p^ty^  a  leader  of  the  people^  l>ut  had  rtoched 
•minenoe  as  a  kwy^a*.  He  was  at  lihe  hesld  of  the 
kfasi^aehusetts  ^  ber^  Jn  addition  he  •  had  becbme  a 
fiaember  of  the  legislature,  second  to  iio  one  in  inn 
fiuence^  OButbis^^  arduous  labofs  told  tippn  his*  healthy 
tnd  hei  removed  ^  Braiiitree,^  where:  he  lived  for  soi|fie 
months,  riding  into  Boston;  every  day.  With  restored 
\iealtii  from  ont^door  exercise^  he  returned  again  to 
Boston  in  1772,  pu'rchased  a  hoiise  m  Queen  iStreet^ 
^pposi-fee  the  court-house,  and  renewed  his  law  busi-* 
aess^  now  grown  so  large  that  he  resignekJ  his  seat  in 
.^he  legielattira  ,  Politics,  however,  absorbed  this  s<Mii 
nd  stirring  times  were  at  hand.  ^ 
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In  every  seaport  rr*Chiarl68ton,lAsflDJ^oIls,'Pb^ 
delidiia.  New  York,  Sostcm  -^  the  ptople^  were  relusii^ 
to  reeaive  tb^  iD^wlj-taxed  tm  On  the  17th.  of 
December.  1773^  three  shiploads  of '*t^  were  destroyed 
iQ  Boston  harbor  by  a  ouitaLb^  of  ImeuidreaBBed.  ad  In^ 
dians.  Adams  approted  of  this  bbki  abd  delfiaot  acti 
sure  to  4K)mp)icate  the  rektioos  iwith  Great  Britaiii* 
In  hie  heart  Adams. now  desired  ihis^  as  tending  to 
bring  about  the  indiependence  o£  the  Oolonies^^  Ht 
believed  that  the  Americans,  after  t^'  years  of  agit 
tation,  were  strong  enough  to  fi^htj  he  wanted  ne 
further  conciliation.  Bnt  he  did  not  tts  yiet  openly 
declare  his  views.  In  171^4  Oeneta!  !Gage  wa% 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  British  milltaiy  ^6rce  in 
Boston,  and  tlie  port  w&s  clWfeid.'  '  The  l^sktnrtf, 
overawed  by  tiie  troops,  removed 'to  Salem,  ahd  then 
chose  five  meii  as  delegates' to  the  General  Congresi 
about  to  assemble  in  Philadelphia..  ^  John  Adams  was 
one  of  these  delegates,  and  associated  with  him  were 
Samuel  Adams,  Thomafe  Cufehing,  James  Bowdoin,  and 
Robert  Treat  Paine. 

All  historians  uiiite  in  th^ir  praises  erf  this  Mem- 
orable assenibly,  as  composed  of  the  picTted  men  of 
the  country.  At  the  meeting  of  this  Cong*ress  began 
the  career  of  John  Adams  as  a  stiatesmati.  tJntil 
then  he  had  been  a  mere  poliHci'an,'bnt  honest,  bold, 
and  taleiited;  in  abilities  second  to  no  one  in   the 
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country,  ranking  alone  with  Jefferson  in  general  influ* 
eiice,~  certainly  the  foremost  man  in  Massachusetts. 

But  it  was  the  vehemence  of  his  patriotism  and 
his  inspiring  eloquence  which  brought  Adams  to  the 
front,  rather  than  his  legal  reputation.  He  was  not 
universally  admired  OT  loved.  He  had  no  t^t.  His 
temper  was  irascible,  jealous,  and  impatient;  his 
manners  were  cold,  like  those  of  all  his  descendants, 
and  his  vanity  was  inordinate.  Every  biographer  has 
admitted  his  egotism,  and  jealousy  even  of  Franklin 
and  Wp-shington.  Everybody  had  confidence  in  his 
honesty,  his  integrity,  his  private  virtues,  his  abili* 
ties,  and.  patriotism.  ;  These  exalted  traits  wej:e  no 
more  doubted  than,  the  s^me  in ,  Washington.  Btit 
if  he  bad  morq  brain-power  than  Washington  he  had 
not  that  greerii  leader's  prudence,,  nor  good  sense,  nor 
patience,  nor  self-coipmand,  nor  unerring  instinct  in 
judging  inen  and  power  of  guiding  them. 

One  reason,  perhftps,  why  Adams  was  not  so  con* 
liliatory  as  JefFersotta  was  inclined  tp  be  toMrard  Eng- 
land was  that  he  had  gone  too  far  to  be  pardoned. 
He  was  the  most  outspok  ;  and  violent  of  all  the 
early  leaders  of  rebellion  except  his  cousin,  Samuel 
Adams.  He  was  detested  by  royal  governors  and  .^he 
EngKsh.  government.  But  his  ardent  temperament 
and  his  prof ounfd  convictions  furnish  a  better  reason 
for  hi^  course.    All  the  popular  leaders  were  of  course 
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alive  to  the  probable  personal  consequences  if  tbeif 
cause  should  not  succeed ;  but  fear  of  personal  conse- 
quences was  the  feeblest  of  their  motives  in  persistent 
efforts  for  independence.  They  were  inspired  by  a 
loftier  sentiment  than  that,  even  an  exalted  patriot^ 
ism.  It  burned  in  every  speech  they  made,  and  in 
every  conversation  in  which  they  took  part.  If  they 
had  not  the  spirit  of  martyrdom,  they  had  the  spirit 
of  self-devotion  to  a  noble  cause.  They  saw  clearly 
enough  the  sacrifices  they  would  be  required  to  make 
and  the  calamities  which  would  overwhelm*  the  land. 
But  these  were  nothing  to  the  triumph  of  their  cause. 
Of  this  final  triumph  none  of  the  great  leaders  of  the 
Revolution  doubted.  They  felt  tiie  intipossibilifey  of 
subduing  a  nation  determined  to-be  free,  by  such 
forces  as  England  could  send  across  t^eoeeam  Bat- 
tles might  be  lost,  like  those  of  William  the  Silent, 
but  if  the  Dutch  could  overflow  their  dikes,  the 
Americans,  as  a  last  resort,  could  seek  shelter  in  their 
forests.  The  Americans*  were  surely  not  behind  the 
Dutch  in  the  capacity  of  suffering,  dlthbu^  to  my 
mind  their  cause  was  not  so  precious  as  that  of  the 
Hollanders;  who  had  not  only  to  fight  against  over- 
whelming forces,  but  to  preserve  religious  as  weH  as 
civil  liberties.  '  Thie  Dutch  fought  fca*  religion  and  self- 
preservation ;  the  Americans,  to  resist  a  tax  which 
nearly  all  England  thought  it  liad  a  right  to  impose, 
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imdwltidi  was  by  uo  means  I>ur<iep^mnf,-T^fi  mooted 
^uegtio^  in  the  higliiest  courts  of  law ;  at  l^tom,  how- 
ever, it  wad  not  so  muqh  to  resist  a  t^^.a^  tp  gain 
national  independence  that  the  Am^ricanSr  fought  It 
was  the  Anglo-Saxon  love  of  self-government.. 
/  And  who  could  blame  them  for  resisting  foreign 
claims' to.  the  boundless  territories  -  and  undeveloped 
resources,  of  the  great  country  in- which,  they  had 
settled  forever?  .  The  real  motive  of  ^he  enlightened 
statesmen  of  the  day  was  tp  make  the ,  Colonies  free 
from  English  legislation,  English  arn^ie^,  a^nd  English 
governors,  that  they  might  develop  theii:  civilizatioa 
in  theiTf  own'  way.  The  people  .tirhom  they  led  may 
have  justly  feared  tiiie  suppression  of:,  their  tight$ 
and  liberties;  but  fai>sighted '  stat^^ojjen,  had  :al30 
other  ends  in  view,  not  to  bo  talkod:  abo^t  in  townf 
meetings  or  even  legislative  halls.  As  Abraham  of 
old  cast  his  inspired  vision  .down  the  iviste  of  aget 
and  saw  his  seed  multiplying  like  the  sands  of  the 
sea,  and  all  the  Countries /^nd  nations;  of  .the  world 
gradually  blest  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
made  to  him;  so  the  founders  of  our  republic  looked 
beyond  .the  tratisient  sufferings  and' miseries  of  a  con- 
flict with  tieir  mother-country^  to  the  unbounded 
resources  which  were  sure  to  be  developed  on  every 
river  and  in  every  valley  of  the  vast  wiW^rness  yet 
to  be  explored,  and  to  the  teeming  populatifons  whic  h 
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were  td  arise  and  to  be  blessed  by  the  enjoyment  of 
those  precious  privileges  and  rights  for  which  they 
were  about  to  take  up  the  sword.  They  may  not 
have  anticipated  so  rapid  a  |)rogress  in  j^riculture, 
in  wealth,  in  manufacture^,  iu  scienpe,  in  literature 
and  ai:t»  as  has  taken  plaee  widiin  one  hutidred  years^ 
to  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  all  m  unkind ; 
but  they  isaw  thet  American  progress  would  be  steady, 
incalculable,  immeasurable,  unchecked  arid  ever  ad- 
vancing, until  their  infant  country  should  number 
more  favored  people  tlwin  any  nati<m  which  history 
records,  unconquerable  by  ietny  foreign  pc^wer,  and 
never  to^  piass  ciw&y  except  throtigh  the  prevalence  of 
such  vices  as  destroyed  the  dd  Romian  world. 

With  this  encouragement,  stiatesmen  like  Franklin, 
Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  weri  ready 
to  risk  everything  and  make  any  sacrifice  to  bring 
about  the  triumph  of  their  cause>  — a  cause  irifimtely 
greater  than  thak  which  was -advocated  by  Pitt,  dr 
fought  for  by  Wellington.  Their  eyes  rested  on^  the 
future  of  America,  and  the  great  men  who  were  yet 
to  be  bom*  They  wdl  couM  say,  in  the  lai^guage  of 
an  orator  more  eloqtent  than  any  of  them^  as  he 
stood  on  Plymouth  Rock  in  1820:  — 

*  Advance,  then,  ye  future  generations!     We  Would  hail 
you,  as  ybu  rise  in  your  long  succession  to  fill  the  places 
which  we  now  'filL  »  •  •  We  bid  you  welcome  to   the 
VOL.  XI.  — 14  r^^^^i^ 
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healthy  skies  and  the  verdant  fields  of  Mew  EngUnd.  We 
greet  your  accession  to  tlje  great  inheritance  which  we 
have  enjoyed.  We  welcome  you  to  the  blessings  of  good 
government  and  religious  liberty.  We  welcome  you  to  the 
treasures  of  science,  and  the  delights  of  learning.  We  wel- 
come you  to  the  transcendent  sweets  of  domestic  life,  to  the 
happiness  of  kindred,  and  parents,  and  children.  We 
welcome  you  to  the  immeasurable  blessings  of  rational  exis- 
tence, the  immortal  hope  of  Christianity,  and  the  light  <rf 
everlasting  truth !  " 

John  Adams,  whose  wortli  and  services  Daniel 
Webster,  i^ix  years  aftei?  uttering  those  words,  pointed 
out  in  Fanueil  Hall  when  the  old  statesman  died, 
was  pnobabty  the  most  influential  member  of  the 
Contineptal  Coi^gress,  after  Washington,  since  he  was 
its  greatest  orator  andt  its  most  impassioned  charac- 
ter. He  led  the  Assembly,  as  Henry  Clay  afterwards 
led  the  Senate,  and  Canning  led  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  by  that  inspired  logic  which  few  could  resist. 
Jefferson ,  spoke  of  him  as  "  the  colossus  of  debate.* 
It  is  the  fashion  in  these  prosaic  times  to  under- 
value congressional  and  parliamentary  eloquence,  as  a 
vain  oratorical  display ;  but  it  is  this  which  has  given 
power  tO:  the  greatest  leaders  of  mankind  in  all  free 
governments,  —  as  illustrated  by  the  career  .  of  such 
men  as  Demosthenes,  Pericles,  Cicero,  Chatham,  Fox, 
Mirabeau,  Webster,  and  Clay ;  and  it  is  rarely  called 
out  except  in  great  national  crises*  amid  the  storms 
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of  passion  and  agitating  ideas.  Jefiferson  affected  to 
sneer  at  it,  as  exhibited  by  Patrick  Henry  ji  but  take 
away  eloquence  from  his  own  writings  and  they 
would  be  commonplace.  AH  productions  of  the  hu- 
man intellect  are  soon  forgotten  unless  infused  with 
sentiments  which  reach  the  heart,  or  excite  attenti<»i 
by  vividness  of  description,  or  the  brilliancy  which 
comes  from  art  or  imagination  or  passion.  Who  reads 
a  prosaic  novel,  or  a  history  of  dry  details,  if  ever 
so  accurate  ?  How  few  can  listen  with  interest  to 
a  speech  of  statistical  information,  if  ever  so  useful,  ^ 
unless  lUufiainftted  by  the  oratorical  genius  of  a  Glad- 
stone! True  eloquence  is  a  gift,  as  rare  as  poetry; 
an  inspiration  allied  with  genius ;  an  electrical  power 
without  which  few  people  can  be  roused,  either  to 
reflection  or  action.  This  electrical  power  both  the 
Adamses  had)  as  remarkably  as  Whitefield  or  Beecher. 
No  one  can  tell  exactly  what  it  is,  whether  it  is  physi- 
cal, or  spiritual,  or  intellectual ;  but  certain  it  is  that 
a  speaker  will  not  be  listened  to  without  it,  either  in 
a  legislative  hall,  or  in  the  pulpit,  or  on  the  platform. 
And  hence  eloquence,  wherever  displayed,  is  really  a 
great  power,  and  will  remain  so  to  the  end  of  time. 
At  the  first  session  of  the  Continental  Congress  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1774,  although  it  was  composed  of 
the  foremost  men  in  the  country,  very  little  was  done, 
except  to  recommend  to  the  different  provinces '  the 
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non-importation  of  British  goods,  with  aJ view  of  fwcing 
England  into  conciliatory  measures ;  at  which  British 
statesmen  laughed.  The  only  result  of  this  self* 
denying  ordinance  was  to  compel  people  to  wear 
homespun  and  forego  tea  and  coffee  andothez  luxu^ 
ries,  while  little  was  gained,  except  to  excite  the 
apprehension  of  English  inerphants.  Y^t  this  was 
no  small  affair  in  America,  for  we  infer  from  the  let- 
ters of  John  Adams  to  his  wife  that  the  habits  of  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  Philadelphia  were  even  then  luxur 
rious,  much  more  so  than  in  Boiston.  We  read  of  a 
dinner  given  to  Adams  and  other  delegates  by  a 
young  Quaker  lawyer,  at  which  were  served  ducks, 
hams,  chickens,  beef,  pig,  tarts,  cream[,  custards,  jellies, 
trifles,  floating  islands,  beer,  porter,  punch,  wine,  and 
a  long  list  of  other  things.  All  such  indulgences,  and 
many  others,  the  earnest  meti  and  women  of  that  day 
undertook  cheerfully  to  deny  themselves. : 

Adams  returned  these  civilities  by  dining  a  party  on 
salt  fish,  —  perhaps  a$  a  rebuke  to  the  costly  enter- 
tainments with  which  he  was  surfeited,  and  which 
seemed  to  him  unseasonable  in  "  times  that  tried  men's 
souls,"  But  when  have  Philadelphia  Quakers  dis- 
dained what  is  called  good  living? 

Adams,  at  first  delighted  with  the  superior  men  he 
met,  before  long  was  impatient  with  the  deliberations 
^f  the  Congress^  and  severely  criticised  the  delegatea. 
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<* Every  maur  wroie  lie,  "upon  eviery.  occasion. musj 
show  his  OTfttory,  his  criticism,  and  his  political  abili- 
ties. The,  consiequjenQe  o£  this  is  that,  businei^  k 
drawn  and  spun  out  to  an  immeasurably  length.  I 
believe^  if  it  was  moved  and  seconded  that  we,  should 
come  to  a  resolutioh  that  three  and  two  make  fifve>.we 
should  be  entertained  with  logic  and  rhetoric,  law,  his- 
tory, politics,  And  mathematics ;  and  then.^-- w^  should 
pass  the  resolution  unanimoosly  in  the-  affirmative* 
These  great  )vits,  these  subtk  ©rittos, :  these  refined 
geniuses,  these  learnefl  lawyers,  th«se>iwisfe  states- 
men, are  iSO  fond  rf*  shiowing:  their  parts 'aid  ppWeus 
as  to  make  their  doAsultitions  ve(ry  tedtbud-  Young 
Ned  Euttedge  is  a  perfect.bobMKtliaoGliii+^a'Swallow; 
a  sparrow,'  a  peacock ;  excessively  vain^  excessively 
weak,  and  ejicessively  variable  islnd  unsteady;  j^ulie, 
inane,  and  puetile."  Shaorp  ^orAs  these  I  This  ses«- 
sion  of  Congress  resulted  in  little  else. than  the  inter- 
change of  opinions  betweeti  Northern  and  Sauthern 
statesmeni.  It  was  a  mere  advisory  body,  useful, 
however,  in  preparing  the  wfeiy  for  a  union  df  the 
Colonies  in  the  coming  contest.  It.  evidently  did  not 
'*mean  business,"  and  "business'*  was  whit  Adams 
wanted,  ratheif  than  a  vain  display ;  of  abilities  with^ 
out  any  prasotical  purpose*  ' 

Hie  seGioml  session  o£  the  Confess  wus  not.  mujcfa 
more  satisfactory.     It  did,  however,  issue  ai  Deolarsu 
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tion  of  Rights,  a  protest  against  a  standing  army  in 
the  Colonies,  a  recommendation  of  commercial  non- 
intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  and,  as  a  conciliatory 
measure,  a  petition  to  the  king,  together  with  elabo- 
rate addresses  to  the  people  of  Canada,  of  Great  Britain, 
and  of  the  Colonies.  All  this  talk  was  of  value  as 
putting  on  record  the  reasonableness  of*  the  American 
position :  but  practically  it  accomplished  nothing,  for, 
even  during  the  session,  the  political  and  military 
commotion  in  Massachusetts  increased;  the  patriotic 
stir  of  defence  was  evident  all  over  the  country ;  and 
in  April,  1775,  before  the  second  Continental  Congress 
assembled  (May  10)  C(Micord  and  Lexington  had  fired 
the  mine,  and  America  rushed  to  arms.  The  other 
members  were  not  as  eager  for  war  as  Adams  was. 
John  Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania —  wealthy,  educated 
moderate,  conservative  —  was  for  sending  another  pe- 
tition to  England,  which  utteriy  disgusted  Adams,  who 
now  had  faith  only  in  ball-cartridges,  and  all  friendly 
intercourse  ended  between  the  countries.  But  Dickn 
inson's  views  prevailed  by  a  small  majority,  which 
chafed  and  hampered  Adams,  whose  earnest  preference 
was  for  the  most  vigorous  measures.  He  would  seize 
all  the  officers  of  the  Crown;  he  would  declare  the 
Colonies  free  and  independent  at  once;  he  would 
frankly  tell  Great  Britain  that  they  were  determined 
to  seek  alliances  with  France  and  Spain  if  the  war 
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Bhould  be  continued ;  he  would  organize  an  army  and 
appoint  its  generals.  The  Massachusetts  militia  were 
already  besieging  the  British  in  Boston ;  the  war  had 
actually  begun.  Hence  he  moved  in  Congress  the 
appointment  of  Colonel  George  Washington,  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  commander-in-chief,—  much  to  the  mortifi- 
cation, of  John  Hancock,  president  of  the  Congress, 
whose  vanity  led  him  to  believe  that  he  himself  was 
the  most  fitting  man  for  that  important  post. 

In  moving  for  this  appointment,  Adams  ran  some 
risk  that  it  would  not  be  agreeable  to  New  England 
people,  who  knew  very  little  of  Washington  aside 
from  his  havmg  been  a  military  man,  and  one  gener- 
ally esteemed ;  but  Adams  was  willing  to  run  the  risk 
in  order  to  precipitate  the  contest  which  he  knew  to 
be  inevitable.  He  knew  further  that  if  Congiess 
would  but,  as  he  phrased  it,  "adopt  the  army  before 
Boston  "  and  appoint  Colonel  Washington  commander 
of  it,  the  appointment  would  cement  the  union  of  the 
Colonies,  —  his  supreme  desire.  New  England  and 
Virginia  were  thus  leagued  in  one,  and  that  by  the 
action  of  all  the  Colonies  in  Congress  assembled. 

Although  Mr,  Adams  had  been  elected  chief-justice 
of  Massachusetts,  as  its  ablest  lawyer,  he  could  not  be 
sjMired  from  the  labors  of  Congress.  He  was  placed 
on  the  most  important  committees,  among  others  on 
one  to  prepare  a  resolution  in  favor  of  instructing  the 
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Calonies  ta  favor  Stat©  governmexits,  and,  late!?  on,  th« 
one  to  draft  the  Declaration  xA  Independence,  with 
Jeflferson,  Eranklin,  'Sherman,  and  Liviiigston,  The 
special  task  was  assigned  to  J^ffef son,  not  only  be- 
cause hei  wa^  able  tsrith  his  pen,  but  because  Adams 
was  too  outspoken^  too  imprudent,  and;  too  violent  to 
be  trusted  in  framing  such  a  document.  Nothing 
oould  eurb  his  tongue.  He  severely  criticised  most 
every  member  of  Qoogress,  if  not  openly,  at  least  in 
bis  confidential  letters;  wh^e  in  his  pubUe  effoorts 
with  t()iigue  and  ^to  >he  showed  more  f>o\i(ner  than 
discretion..:-'.    .-^    '•>  •/•;'.  •-.-.'  ,    , 

At  that  time;  Thomas  Paine  appeared  in  America  as 
a  polittoal  writer,  aiifl  his  florid  painphlet  on  *?  Oommon 
Sense '^'was  miieh/applatided  by  the  people. '  Adamsls 
opfiiioa  6f  this  irreligious  republican  is  not  f^voirablet 
"That  part  of  < Common  Sense'  which  related  to  fn-de* 
pendence  is  clearly 'written,  but  1  am  bold  enough  to 
say  there  is  not  a  fact)  nor  a  reason  stated  in  it  which 
has  nlot  been  frequently  urged  iiji  Congress,"  while 
*^his  arguments  from  the  Old  Testament  to  prove  the 
unlawfulness  of  monardhy  are  ridiculous.** 

The  most  noteworthy  thing  conniBiSted  with  Adams's 
career  of  four  years  in  Congress  was  his  industry. 
Duriiig  that  time  he  served  on;  at  least  one  hundred 
committees,  and  was  always  at  the  front  in  debating 
measures  of  consecfueiKie.    Perhaps  hig  most  memb^ 
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cable  service  was  tlie  share  he  had  lA  dcawmg  tlhc 
Articles  of  Confederatioii,  although  he  left  Phila 
delphia  before  his  signature  could  be  attached.  Thii 
instrument  had  great  effect  in  Eutope,  since  th« 
States  proclaimed  union  as  well  as  independence.  It 
was  thencefoovrard  easier  for  the  States  to  borrow 
money,  although  the  Confederation  was  loose-jointed 
and  essentially  tempcniary ;  nationality  was  not  63tab« 
lished  until  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  Adami 
not  only  guided  the  e^Uest  attempts  at  union  at 
home,  but  was  charged  with  great  labors  in  connection 
with  foreign  relations,  while  as  head  of  the  War  Board 
he  had  enough  both  of  work  and  gf  worry  to  have 
broken  down  a  stronger  man.  Always  and  everywhere 
he  was  doinjg  valuable  work. 

On  the  mismanagement  of  Silas  Beane,  as  an  Ameri 
can  envoy  in  Paris,  it  became  necessary  to  send  an 
abler  man  in  his  place,  and  John  Adams  was  selectedj 
though  he  was  not  distinguished  for  diplomatic  tact 
Nor  could  his  mission  be  called  in  all  respects  a  suc- 
cess. He  was  too  imprudent  in  speech,  and  was  not 
like  Franklin,  conciliatory  with  the  French  minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  took  a  cordial  dislike  to  him 
and  even  snubbed  him.  But  then  it  was  Adams  wht 
penetrated  the  secret  motives  of  the  Count  de  Ver* 
gennes  in  rendering  aid  to  America,  which  Franklin 
would  net  believe,  or  could  not  see.    Nor  were  th* 
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relations  of  Adams  very  pleasant  with  the  veteran 
Franklin,  himself,  whose  merits  he  conceived  to  be 
exaggeriated,  and  of  whom  it  is  generally  believed  he 
was  envious.  He  was  as  fussy  in  business  details  as 
Franklin  was  easy  and  careless.  He  thought  that 
Franklin  lived  too  luxuriously  and  was  too  fond  of 
the  praises  of  women. 

In  1780  Adams  transferred  his  residence  to  Amster- 
dam in  order  to  secure  the  recognition  of  indepen- 
dence, and  to  get  loans  from  Dutch  merchants ;  but  he 
did  not  meet  with  much  success  until  the  surrender 
of  Lord  Oornwallis  virtually  closed  the  war.  He  then 
returned  to  Paris^  in  1782,  to  assist  Franklin  and  Jay 
to  arrange  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain, 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the 
States ;  and  here  his  steady  persistency,  united  with 
the  clear  discernment  of  Jay,  obtained  important  con- 
cessions in  reference  to  the  fisheries,  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  American  commerce. 

Adams  never  liked  France,  as  Franklin  and  Jefifer- 
Bon  did.  The  French  seemed  to  him  shallow,  insin- 
cere, egotistical;  and  swayed  by  fanciful  theories. 
Ardent  as  was  his  love  of  liberty,  he  distrusted  the 
French  Revolution,  and  had  no  faith  in  its  leaders. 
Nor  was  he  a  zealous  republican.  He  saw  more  in 
the  English  Constitution  to  admire  than  Americans 
generally  did;  although,  while  he  respected . English 
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{nstittttions,  he  had  small  liking  ficnr  EoglisKmen,  as 
they  had  for  him.  In  truth,  he  was  a  borti  grumhlei; 
and  a  censorious  critic.  He  did  not  like  anybody 
very  much,  except  his  "wife>  and,  beyond  his  domestio 
circle,  saw  mcare  fauli^  than  virtues  in  those  with 
whom  he  was  associated.  Even  with  his  ardent  tem« 
perament  he  had  not  those  warm:  friendships  which 
marked  Franklin  and  Jefferson. 

John  Adams  found  his  residence  abroad  rather  irk* 
some  and  unpleasant,  and  he  longed  to  return  to  his 
happy  home.  But  his  services  as  a  diplomatist  were 
needed  in  England.  No  more  suitable  representative 
of  the  young  republic,  it  was  thought,  could  be  founds 
in  spite  of  his  impatience,  restlessness,  pugnacity,  im« 
prudence,  and  want  of  self-control ;  for  he  was  intelli^ 
.gent,-  shrewd,  high-spirited,  and  quick-sighted.  The 
diplomatists  could  not  stand  before  his  blUnt  direct- 
ness, and  he  generally  carried  his  point  by  eloquence 
and  audacity.  His  presence  was  commanding,  and  he 
impressed  everybody  by  his  magnetism  and  brain* 
power.  So  Congress,  in  1785,  appointed  him  minister 
to  Great  Britain.  The  King  forced  himself  to  receive 
Adams  graciously  in  his  closet,  but  afterwards  he 
treated  him  even  with  rudeness ;  and  of  course  the 
social  drdes  Of  London  did  <  the  same.  The  n4nister 
soon  f otmd  his  position  more  uncomfortable  even  than 
it  had  been,  in  Paiis.    His  salary,  also,  was  too^mal? 
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to  support  h&  iBiik  like  otlier  aimbaaMdors/ imd  hA 
was  obliged  to  economize.  He  represeuted  a  league 
luther  than  a  iui;tion,-*-a  league  -too  poor  and  feeble 
to  pay  its  debts,  and  he  had  to  endure  many  iasults 
en  that  account  Nor  could  he  understand  the  ua« 
friendly  spirit  with  which  he  was  received.  He  had 
hoped  t^at  England  would  have  foigottein  her  humiln 
ation,  but  discovered  his  error  when  hi^  learned  that 
the  States  were  to  be  indirectly  crush^  aiid  hampered 
by  commercial  rest^tions  ahd  open  vidjatiohs  of  the 
law  of  nations.  England  heing  still  in  a  state  of  irri» 
tation  toward  her  former  colonies,  he  Was  tot  trelited 
with  becoming  courtesy,  and  of  course  hsd  no  social 
triumphs  suoh  as  Franklin  had  enjoyisd  at  Paris* 
Finding  that  he  could  not  accomplish  what  he  had 
desired'  and  hoped  for,  he  "became  dij^u^ted,  possibly, 
embittered,  and  sent  in  his  res^nation,  after  a  three 
years'  residence  in  LondoUi  and  returned  home.  Alto^ 
gether,  his  career  as  a  diplomatist  was  not  a  great 
success ;  his  comparative  failure,  however,  was  caused 
rather  by  the  diSBcultifes  he  had  to  surmount  than  by 
want  of  diplomatic  skill  If  he  was  not  as  successful 
as  had  been  hoped,  he  returned  with  unsullied  repu- 
tation. He  had  made  no  great  mistakes,  and  had 
proved  himself  honest,  incorruptible,  kborious,  and 
patriotic.  The  country  appreciated  his  seivices,  when, 
under  the  new  OonstituticNi,  the  <iCfnsoiidated  UidoD 
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chose  its  fulers,  aiwi  elevated  him  to  the  seoond!  office 
in  the  republi<5. 

The  only  great  flaw  in  Adams  as  Vice-President 
was  his  strange  jealousy  of  Washington,  -^  a  jealousy 
hardly  to  be  credited  were  it  not  for  the  uniform  tes* 
timony  of  historians.  But  then  in  public  estimation 
he  stood  second  only  to  the  **  Father  of  his  Ootmtry." 
He  stood  even  higher  than  Hamilton,  between  whom 
and  himseK  there  were  Hinpleastat  relations.*  Indeed, 
Adams's  ;.dislike  of  both  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  was 
to  some  extent  justified  by  unmistakable  eviden<jes  of 
enmity  on  iheir  part  The -rivalries  and  jealousies 
among  ttfe  great  leaden^  of  the 'revolutlonaiy:  period 
are  a  blot  on  biir  history.  Bu<^  patriots  and  heriei  as 
those  men  were,  they  were  all  huiian  i  and  ^  Adams^ 
was  peculiarly  so.  i^y  universal  consent  he  is  eon* 
ceded  to  'liave  b^en '  a  ■  prime  factbr  itt  tlie  success  of 
the  Revolution.  =  He  held  back  Congress  when  recon- 
ciliation was  in  the  air ;  he  committed  th'e  whole 
country  to  the  support  of  New  England,  and  gelve  to 
the  war  its  indifep^nsable  condition  of  suteess,  —  the 
leadership  of  Wd,ghirigtoh;  her  wai  called  by  Jefferson 
"the  Colossus  of  debate  in  carrying  the  Deelaratidn  of 
Independence "  and  cutting  ^leo^e  f  rom  Englatid ;  he 
was  wis€f  and  strong  and  indefatigable  in  ^o^etnihenteii 
construction-,  as  well  dsl  in  inaintaining  the  armies  In 
the  field  i  he  accomplished'  vast  labors  affefeting  both 
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tha  domestic  and* foreign  relations  of  the  country 
and,  despite  his  unpleasant  personal  qualities  of  ccm- 
ceit  and  irritability,  his  praise  was  in  every  mouth. 
He  could  well  afford  ta  recognize  the  full  worth  of 
every  one  of  his  co-laborers.  But  he  did  not.  Mag- 
nanimity was  certainly  not  his  most  prominent  trait 

The  duties  of  a  vice-president  hardly  allow  scope 
for  great  abilities.  The  oflSce  is  only  a  stepping-stone 
There  was  little  opportunity  to  engage  in  the  debates 
which  agitated  the  country.  The  duties  of  judicially 
presiding  over  the  Senate  are  not  congenial  to  a 
man  of ^ the  hot  temper  and  ambition  of  Adams;  and 
when  party  lines  were  drawn  between  the  Federalists 
and  Eepublicans  he  earnei^tly. espoused  the  principles 
of  the  former.  He  wasjn  no  sense;  a  democrat  except 
in  his  recognition  of  popular  political  rights*  He  be- 
lieved in  the  rule  of  character,  as  indicated  by  intellect 
and  property.  He  had  no  great  sympathy  with  th© 
people  in  their  aspirations,  although  springing  from 
the  people  himself,  —  the  son  of  a  moderate  farmer, 
no  more  distinguished  than  ordinary  farmers.  He 
was  the  first  one  of  his  family  to  reach  eminence,  or 
wealth,  The  accusation  against  him  of  wishing  to 
introduce  a  king,  lords,  and  commons  was  most  un- 
just; but  he  was  at  heart  an  aristocrat,  as  much  as 
were  Hamilton  and  Gouverneur  Morris.  Ana  the 
more  his  character  was  scrutinized  after  he  had  won 
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distinction,  the  less  popular  lie  was.  His  brightest 
days  were  when  he  was  inspiring  his  countrymen  by 
his  eloquence  to  achieve  their  independence. 

In  office  Adams  did  not  pre-eminently  shine,  not- 
withstanding his  executive  ability  and  business  habits. 
It  is  true,  the  equal  division  of  the  Senate  on  some 
very  important  measures,  such  as  thte  power  <A  the 
President  to  remove  from  office  without  the  consent  of 
the  Senate,  the  monetary  policy  proposed  by  Hamil- 
ton, and  some  others,  gave  him  the  opportunity  by 
his  casting  vote  to  sustain  the  administration,  and 
thus  decide  great  principles  with  advantage  to  the 
country.  And  his  eight  years  of  comparative  quiet  in 
that  position  were  happy  and  restful  ones.  But  Adams 
loved  praise,  fli^ttery,  and  social  position.  He  was 
easily  piqued,  and  quickly  showed  it.  He  did  not 
pass  for  what  he  was  worth,  since  he  was  apt  to  show 
his  worst  side  first,  without  tact  and  without  policy. 
But  no  one  ever  doubted  his  devotion  to  the  country 
any  more  than  his  abilities.  Moreover,  he  was  toe 
fond  of  titles,  and  the  trappings  of  office  and  the  in- 
signia of  rank,  to  be  a  favorite  with  plain  people,— 
not  from  personal  vanity,  great  as  that  was  in  him, 
but  from  his  notions  of  the  dignities  of  high  office, 
such  as  he  had  seen  abroad.  Hence  he  recommended 
to  Washington  the  etiquette  of  a  court,  and  kept  it  up 
himself  when  he  became  president  Against  tfhis  murt 
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be  placed  \m  fondness  tot  leavmg  the  capital  and  run^ 
ning  off  to-  make  little  visits  to 'his  farm  at  Quincy, 
Massachusetti&,  where  he  wa;^  always  happiest. 

I  dwell  bxiefly  on  hia  career  as  Vice-President  be- 
cause he  had  in  it  so  little  to  do.  Nor  was  his 
presidency  marked  by  great  events^  when,  upon  the 
coftipletion  o(f  Washington's  s6Con<i  term,  ^tnd  the  re- 
fusal of  that  gteat  man  to  enter  upon  a  third,  Adams 
was  feleyated  in  15i97  to  th^  higbefet  pbsitioii.  The 
country  had  settled. down  to  its  noimal  |wifsuita 
There  were  few  movements  to  arresi  the  lEtttention 
of  historians* ;:  :. 

The  most  importaBit  event  qfthe  time  was^doubti 
less^  th^!  formation  ct  the  two  great  political  fjattie^ 
which,  divided'  the  Ination,  one  led  by.  Hamiltori  and 
the  Other  by  JeffecFSon.  They  wpre  the  -natnjTafl  deVel* 
opment  of  the  discussioa  on  adopting  the  Federal 
Constitution.  The.  Federalists,  composed^  chiefly  of 
trhe  professional  cjlasses,  the  men  ^of.  wealth  and  df 
social  position^  and .  the  old  officets  of  th^e-  array> 
wtoted  a  strotig  "central  governmtet,  pibteclioh  to 
iofaiit  manufactures,  banks  and  tarifife,  —  in  short; 
whatever  would  contribute  to  the  ascendency  Of  in* 
tellect  and  property ;  the  Republicans,  largely  tniul^ 
up  of  small  farmers,  ihechanics,  and  laboring  people, 
desired  the  ^x^tension  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  the 
pros|>erity  of  agsiculinuists.  ^nd  State  asoenden(rf/and 
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were  fearful  of  the  eociK)achmeats  of  the  general  jjov^ 
emment  upo^  the  xes^rved  rights  of  the  States  £U3kJ 
the  people  at  large. 

But  the  leaders  of  this  "  people's  parly,"  meu  like 
the  dintons  of  the  State  of  New  York^  were  some^ 
times  as  aristocratic  in  their  social  life  as  the  leader^ 
ot  the  Federalists.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  th^ 
only  parties  wer0  thoee  who  aija;ied  al,;  national  inder 
pendence,  and  the  Boyalifits,  or  Torie/s,  who  did  not 
wish  to  sever  their  connection  \Tith  the  moth^r-coun-. 
try ;  but  these  Tories  had  no  political  influence  when 
the  government  was  estoblisbed  Mnder  Wash^qg^n. 
During  his  first  term  of  ofiBoe  tber^  was  ostensihly 
but  one  party.  It  was  not  until  his  second  tescna  that 
there  were  marked  divisions.  Then .  public  opinion 
was  divided  between  those  who  followed  Hamilton, 
Jay,  and  Adams,  and  those  who  looked  up  to  Jefferson, 
and  perhaps  Madison,  as  leaders  in  the  lines  to  be 
pursued  by  the  general  government  in  reference  to 
banks,  internal  improvements,  commercial  tariffs,  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage,  the  army  and  navy,  and 
other  subjects. 

The  quarrels  and  animosities  between  these  two 
parties  in  that  early  day  have  never  been  exceeded  in 
bitterness.  Ministers  preached  political  sermons ;  the 
newspapers  indulged  in  unresteicted  abuse  of  public 
men.    The  air  was  f^U  of  political  slaacjer^,  lies,  axu] 
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misrepresentations.  Family  ties  were  sundered,  and 
old  friendsiiips  were  broken.  The  Federalists  were  dis- 
trustful of  the  French  Eevolution,  and,  finally,  hostile 
to  it,  while  the  Eepublican-Democrats  were  its  violent 
advocates.  In  Ne^  York  nearly  every  Episcopalian 
was  a  Federalist,  and  in  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut nearly  eveiy  Congregational  minister.  Free- 
thinkers in  religion  were  generally  Democrats,  as  the 
party  gradually  came  to  be  called.  Farmers  were 
pretty  evenly  divided ;  but  their  "  hired  hands  "  were 
Democrats,  and  so  were  most  immigrants. 

Whatever  the  difference  of  opinion  among  the  con- 
tending parties,  however,  they  were  sincere  and  earn- 
est, and  equally  patriotic.  The  people  selected  foi 
oflfice  those  whom  they  deemed  most  capable,  or  those 
who  would  be  most  useful  to  the  parties  representing 
their  political  views.  It  never  occurred  to  the  people 
of  either  party  to  vote  with  the  view  of  advancing 
their  own  selfish  and  private  interests.  If  it  was  pro- 
posed to  erect  a  public  building,  or  dig  a  canal,  oi 
construct  an  aqueduct,  they  Would  vote  for  or  against 
it  according  to  their  notions  of  public  utility.  They 
never  dreamed  of  the  spoils  of  jobbery.  In  other 
words,  the  contractors  and  "  bosses  "  did  not  say  to  the 
people,  "  If  you  will  vote  for  me  as  the  superintendent 
of  this  public  improvement,  I  will  employ  you  on  the 
works,  whether  you  are  industrious  and  capable,  nx 
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i^le  and  worthless."  There  were  then  no  Tammany 
Hall  politicians  or  Philadelphia  Kepublican  ringsters. 
The  spoils  system  was  unknown.  That  is  an  inven- 
tion of  later  times.  Politicians  did  not  seek  office 
with  a  view  of  getting  rich.  Both  Federalists  and 
Democrats  sought  office  to  secure  either  the  aacend- 
ency  of  their  party  or  what  they  deemed  the  welfare 
of  the  country. 

As  the  Democratic  leaders  made,  app^s  to  a 
larger  constituency,  consisting  of  the  laboring  classesi 
than  the  Federalists  did,  they  gradually  gained  the 
ascendency.  Moreover,  they  were  more  united.  The 
Federal  leaders  quarrelled  among  themselves.  Adams 
and  Hamilton  were  accused  of  breaking  up  their  party. 
Jefferson  adhered  to  his  early  principles,  and  looked 
upon  the  advance  of  democratic  power  as  the  logical 
result  of  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde^ 
pendence.  He  had  unlimited  faith  in  the  instincts 
and  aspirations  of  the  people,  and  in  their  ability  to- 
rule  themselves,  while  Adams  thought  that  the  masses 
were  not  able  to  select  their  wisest  and  greatest  men 
for  rulers.  The  latter  would  therefore  restrict  the 
suffrage  to  men  of  property  and  education,  while  Jef- 
ferson would  give  it  to.  every  citizen,  whether  poor  or 
rich,  learned  or  ignorant. 

With  such  conflicting  views  between  these  great 
undoubted  patriots  and  statesmen,  there  were  increas* 
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ing  alienations,  ripening  into  bitter  hostilities.  If 
Adams  was  the  more  profound  statesman,,  according  to 
old-fashioned  ideas,  basing  government  on  the  lessons 
of  experience  and  history,  Jefferson  was  the.  .more 
astute  and  feir-reaching  politician,  foreseeing  the  in- 
ereasing  ascendency  of  democratic  principles^  One 
would  suppose  that  Adams,  born  on  a  New  England 
farm,  and  surrounded  with  Puritan  infloences,!  would 
have  had  more  sympathy  !with  the  pteople  than 
Jefiferion,  who  was  born  on  a  Virginia  plantation^ 
and  acouston^d  ta  those  ^  social  inequ&»lities  which 
slavery  produces*  Bat  it  seems  that  a&^  he  advsunced. 
in'  y^rs,  in  eKpeirience,  and  in  honors,  Adielms'  becsjne 
more, and  more  imbued  with  aristoeratie  ideiais,*^^ 
like  Burke,  wh^sejearlycareCT- was  marked  for  lib- 
eral and  progressiva  views,  but  who  became  finally 
the  most  conserv'ative  of  English  statesmen,  and  re- 
coiled from  the  logical  sequence  ol  the  principles  he 
originally  advbcated  with  such  transcendent  eloquence 
and  ability.  And  Adaina,  when  ha  becamie  president, 
after  rendering  services  to  his  country  second  only  to 
those  of  WashiogtoQ,  became  saddened  and  embittered 
and  even  as  Burke  raved  over  the  French  Eevolution, 
so  did  Adams  grow  marose  in  view. of  the  triumphs  of 
the  Democracy  and  the  hopeless  defeat  of  his  party, 
whic3[i  was  destined  never  again  to  rally  except  under 
-another:  name,  and  then  only  for  a  brief  pepod.    There 
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was  little  of  hietorio  interest  connected  With  tbd 
admimstratkm  of  John  Adams  as  Presidtot  of  tha 
United  States.  He  held  his  exalted  office  only  for  ont 
term,  while  his:  rivals  were  i^enelected  during  \h» 
twenty-fonr  succeeding  years  of  our  nati(Mial  his 
tory,  —  all  disciples  and  friends  of  Jefferson,  who 
followed  out  th6  pblicy  he  had  inaugurated.  In 
general,  Adams  pursued  the  foreign  policy  of  Washt 
ington,  which  was  that  of  peace  and  non-interferencet 
In  domestic  adnuhistratioii  he  made  only  teh  Temo^ak 
froon  office^  and  kept  up  the-  ceremonies  which  were 
then  deemed  essential  to  the  dignity  bf  ^president. 

The  interest  in  his  administration  Centred  in  th« 
f ore%n  reMiona  of  the  government.  ;  It  need  siiot  be 
aidded  that' h«  sympathized  with  Burke's  **Eefle6tions 
cox  the  French  Bevoliition,"-— that  immortal  document 
which  for  rhetqric  and  passion  hds  heter  been  Sur- 
passed, and*  also  for  the  brilliancy  with  which  rever 
ence  for  established  instittttions  is  Upheld,  and  tht 
disgust,  hatred,  and  s^ottl  uttered  for  the  excesses 
which  marked  the  goddess  revolutioniBts  of  the  age. 
It  is  angular  that  so  feir-minded  a!  biographer  a? 
Parton  could  see  nothing  but  rant  and  nonsense  i^ 
the  most  {ihilosophioal  political  essay  ever  penned 
by  man.  It  only  shows  that  a  partisan  cannot  be 
an  historian  any  more  than  can  a  laborious  collector 
of    details,  like  Freeman,  accurate  'as  he   may  be 
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Adams,  Kke  Burke,  abhorred  the  violence  of  those 
political  demagogues  who  massacred  their  king  and 
turned  their  country  into  a  vile  shambles  of  blood 
and  crime ;  he  equally  detested  the  military  des- 
potism which  succeeded  under  Napoleon  Bonaparte ; 
and  the  Federalists  generally  agreed  with  him,— — 
even  the  farmers  of  New  England^  whose  religious 
instincts  and  love  of  rational  liberty  were  equally 
shocked. 

Afl'airs  between  France  and  the  United  States  be- 
came then  matters  of  paramount  importance.  Adams, 
as  minister  to  Paris,  had  perceived  the  selfish  designs 
of  the  Count  de  •  Vetgennes,  and  saw  that  his  object 
in  rendering  aiid  to  the  new  republic  had  been  but  to 
cripple  England.  And  the  hoUowness  of  Flreneh 
generosity  was  further  seen  when  the  government 
of  Napoleon  looked;  with  utter  contempt  on  the  United 
States,  whose  p<3>verty  and  feebleness  provoked  to 
apoli'ations  as;  hard  to  bear  as  those  restrictiwis 
which  England  Im'posed  on  American  commerce.  It 
was  the  object  of  Adams,  in  whose  hands,  as  the 
highest  executive  officer,  the  work  of  negotiation  was 
placed,  to  reiiiove  the  sources  of  national  grievances, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  the  offending  parties.  And  here  he.  showed 
a  degree  of  vigbi*  and  wisdbm  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  comiinended* 
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The  President  was  patient,  reasonable,  arid  patriotia 
He  curbed  his  hot  temper,  and  moderated  his  just 
wrath.  He  averted  a  war,  and  gained  all  the  diplo- 
matic advantages  that  were  possible.  He  selected  for 
envoys  both  Federalists  and  Democrats, —•  the  ablest 
men  of  the  nation.  When  Hamilton  and  Jefferson 
declined  diplomatic  misrions  in  order  to  further  their 
ambitious  ends  at  home,  who  of  the  statesmen  remain- 
ing were  superior  to  Marshall,  Pinokney,  and  Qerty  ? 
How  noble  their  disdain  and  lofty  their  independence 
when  Talleyrand  sought  from  them  a  bribe  of  mil* 
lions  to  secure  his  influence  with  the  First  Consul ! 
•'  Millions  for  defence,  not  a  cent  f ot  tribute,"  are 
imniortal  wotrds^  And  when  negotiations  failed,  and 
there  seemed  ta  be  no  alternative  but  war,— ^ and 
that  with  the  incarnate  genius  of  war;  Napoleon, — 
Adams,  pacific  as  was.  his  p<dicy,.  set  about  most 
promptly  to  meet  the  ex%ency,  and  reGommended  the 
construction  of  a  navy;  and  the:  mustering  of  an 
army  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  and'  even  mduced 
Washington  to  take  the  chief  command  oncfe  more 
in  defence  of  American  institutions.  Although  at 
first  demurring  to  Washington's ;  request,  he  finally 
appointed  Hamilton>his  greatest  politicar  rival,  to  be 
the  second  general  in  command, —  i;  man  who  was 
eager  for  war;  and  who  hoped,  through  war,  to  become 
the  leader  of  thef  nation*  as  wdl  as  leader  af  hb 
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|«rty.  When,  seeing  that  the  Amerifcanb;  would  fight 
tttther  than  submit  to  insuhi  and  injustice,  th«  Fienclk 
government  made  overtures  for  peace,  the  army  was 
disbanded.  Eiit  Adams  never  ceased  his  efforts  to 
induce  Congress  to  take  measures  for  national  defence 
in  the  'wdy  of  construction  of  forts  on  the  coasts 
abd  the  "building  df  ships-of-^war  to  protebt  icdmmercif* 
and  the  fisheries. 

\n  regard  to  the  domestic  matters  which  maric^  his 
administration  the  most  imipoctant  was  the'^naotment 
of  the  alien  fend  ecdition  laws,  now  gbnerally  regarded 
as  Federal  blundex-s.  The  historical  importance  of  the 
passage  of  these  laws  is  that  th-ey  contributed  more 
than  jall  other  things  together  to  break  up  tht  Jtederal 
party,- and  throw  political  power  into  the  haftds  of  the 
Repufbiicans,  as  the  Democrats  were  stillJ  called.  At 
that'  thne  there,  were  over!  tiiirty- thousand  French 
ejiil^  ia  the  countiry^  generally  discontented  with  th^ 
govearuDpierit.  With  them,  liberty  meant  license  to  do 
and  say  whatever  they  pleased.  As  they  were  not 
naturalized,  they  were  not  citizens;  and  as  they  were 
not  citiztas,  the  Federalists  maintained  that  they 
could  5iot  claim  the  privileges  which  citizens  enjoyed  to 
the  full  extent, —  that  they  were  in  the  country  on 
Bufferance.  and  il  they  made  mischief,  if  tHey  fanned 
discontents,  if  they  abused  th^  President  oi*  the  mem- 
bers of  Oongress,  they  were  liable  ta  punishment. 
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lb  must  be  remetnbered  that  the  governiment  was  not 
settled  on  so  firm  foundations  as  at  the  pnesent  daj; 
even  Jefferson  wrought  himself  to.  believe  that  J6hn 
Adams  was  aiming  to  make  himself  king,  and  estab- 
lish aristocifatic  institutions  like,  those  it  England. 
This  assumption  was  indeed  preposterous  and  ill* 
founded ;  nevertheless  it  was  credited  by  many  Eepub- 
lieans.  Moreover,  the  difficulties. with  France  deemed 
fraught  with  danger;  there  might  be  war,  and  these 
aliens  might  pc6ve  public  enemies.  It  was  probably 
deemed  by  the '  Federalists,  gofvermng  under  suet 
dangers,  tor  be  a  miattsr  xrf  public  safety  to. put  these 
foreigners  utider  fbhe  eyefe  of  the  Executive,  as  a,  body 
to  be  watched, abddy  that  might  prove  dangerous  in 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country. .        i  ■. 

The  Fisderalasts  doubtless  strained  the  Constitution, 
and  put  interj)retfttiana  iipon  it  which,  would  not  beat 
the  etarictest  scrUtinyj  They  were  bitterly  accused 
of  acting  agaiilst  the  Constitution,  It  wasayerred 
that  everybody  who,  settled  in  the  country  wjas  en- 
titled to  "life*  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness," 
according  to  the  doQlrine(  t$ught  in  the  Declaaration 
of  IndepeMeticd.  And  this  was  not  demed  by  th^ 
Federalists  bo  long  as  the  .forieigiiers  behaved  them- 
selves ;  but  wh^  they  gave  vent  to  extreme  liberal 
sentiments,,  like  thje  Frtoch  revolutionists,  and  became 
a  nuisaticeiit  was.  deemed  rights  and  a  wi$e  precftutiop, 
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to  authorize  the  President  to  send  them  back  to  their 
own  countries. 

Now  it  is  probable  that  these  aliens  wete  not  as 
dangerous  as  they  seemed  ;  they  were  ready  to  become 
citizens  when  the  suffrage  should  be  enlarged;  their 
discontent  was  magnified ;  they  were  mostly  excitable 
but  harmless  people,  unreasonably  feared.  Jefferson 
looked  upon  them  as  future  citizens,  trusted  them 
with  his  unbounded  faith  in  democratic  institutions, 
and  thought  that  the  treatment  of  them  in  the  Alien" 
Laws  was  unjust,  impolitic,  and  unkind. 

The  Sedition  Laws  were  leven  more  offensive,  since 
under  them  citizens  could  be  fined  and  impriscmed 
if  they  wrote  what  were  Called  "  libels  "  on  men  in 
power;  and  violent  language  against  men  in  power 
was  deemed  a  libel.  But  all  parties  used  violent 
language  in  that  fermenting  period.  It  was  an  era 
of  the  bitterest  party  strife;  Everybody  was  misrep- 
resented who  even  aimed  at  office.  The  newspapers 
were  full  of  sltoderfe  of  the  most  eminent  men,  and 
neither  Adams,  nor  Jefferson,  nor  Hamilton,  escaped 
unjust  criminations  and  the  malice  of  envenomed 
tongues.  All  this  embittered  the  Federalists,  then 
in  the  height  of  their  power.  In  both  houses  dt 
Congress  the  Federalists  were  in  a  majority.  The 
Executive,  the'  judges,  and  educated  men  generally, 
were  Federalists.    Men  in  power  are  apt  to  abuse  it- 
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It  is  easy,  airw^  to  sed*  tliaJI^  the  Alien'  attd  Sedition 
laws  must  have  been  exceedingly  unpopular;  but  tb6 
govemnitot  iv^s  no^  them  -mse"  enxmgh :  to  see  the 
logical  issue.  Jefferson  and :  liis  ■  painty '  saw  it;  •  and 
made  the  most  of  ifci  In  tbeif.  appeals  td  the'  people 
they  inflamed  J  their  prejudices  and  epceited  ^eir  fears. 
They  made  a  most  successful  handle^  of :  what  they 
called  the  violation. of  fthe  Ooiistitaition^and  the  rights 
of  mjan;  and.  thei  current  turaietd.  From  the  day  that 
the  obnoxious  and  pi'obablyj  unnecessary  ^  laws  were 
passed^  the  Federal i  party  was;  doomed.  It' lost  1  its 
hold  on  the /people.  .Ths  di^sjansoons  an4/  rivfdrieb 
of  the  Federal  leaders^  added  uto  theiJC'discmafiture. 
What  they  bat  jfehpyjiiiever  could  .regain.  1  Only  war 
would  hsive  put  themionith^ir  feet  agidn ;  and  Adams, 
with  true  patriotismji  labile  i  ready  for  mecessary*  com- 
bat, was  opposed  io  i  a  foreign  war  for  purposes  of 
domestio  policy.       *  .  ' 

Yet  the  ambitiouis  stiU^esman  did  not  wish  to  be 
dethroned*  He  loved  ofi&ce  dearly;  and  henoe  he  did 
not  yield  gracefully  to  the  triumph  of  the  ascendent 
party,  which  grew  stronger  every  day.  And  when 
their  victory  was  assured  and  his  term  of  office  was 
about  to  expire,  he  sat  up  till  twelve  o'clock  the  last 
night  of  hik  term,  signing  appointments  that  ought 
to  have  been  left  t6  his  successors.  Among  these 
i^jpointments  was  that  ol  John  Marshall,  his  Secre- 
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tary  of  State,  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  —  one  that  reflected  great  credit  upon  his  dis- 
cernment, in  spite  of  its  impropriety,  for  Marshall's 
name  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  annals  of  our 
judiciary.  On  the  following  morning,  before  the  sun 
had  risen,  the  ex-president  was  on  his  way  to  Brain  tree, 
toot  waiting  even  for  the  inauguration  ceremonies  that 
installed  Jefferson  in  the  chair  which  he  had  left  so 
unwillingly,  and  giving  vent  to  the  bitterest  feelings, 
alike  unmanly  and  unreasonable. 

I  have  not  dwelt  on  the  minor  events  of  his  presi- 
dency, such  as  his  appcHntments  tp  foreign  missions, 
since  these  did  not  seriously  affect  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  I  cannot  go  into  unimpOTtant  events  and 
quarrels,  as  in  the  case  of  his  dismissal  of  Pickering 
and  other  members  of  his  Cabinet.  Such  matters 
belong  to  the  historians,  especially  those  who  think 
it  necessary  to  say  everything  they  can,  —  to  give 
minute  details  of  all  events.  These  small  details, 
appropriate  enough  in  works  written  for  specialists, 
are  commonly  dry  and  uninteresting ;  they  are  weari- 
some to  the  general  reader,  and  are  properly  soon 
forgotten,  as  mere  lumber  which  confuses  rather 
than  instructs.  No  historian  can  go  successfully  into 
minute  details  unless  he  has  the  genius  of  Macaulay. 
On  this  rock  Freeman,  with  all  his  accuracy,  was 
wrecked ;  as  an  historian  he  can  claim  only  a  sec- 
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ondary  place,  since  lie  had  no  eye  to  proportion,— 
in  short,  was  no  artist,  like  Fronde.  He  was  as 
heavy  as  most  German  professors,  to  whom  one  thing 
is  as  important  as  another.  Accuracy  on  minute 
points  is  desirable  and  necessary,  but  this  is  not  thd 
greatest  element  of  success  in  an  historian. 

Some  excellent  writers  of  history  think  that  th^ 
glory  of  Adams  was  brightest  in  the  period  before  he 
became  president,  when  he  was  a  diplomatist,  —  that 
as  president  he  made  great  mistakes,  and  had  no 
marked  executive  ability.  I  think  otherwise.  It 
seems  to  me  that  his  special  claims  to  the  gratitude  of 
his. country  must  include  the  wisdom  of  his  adminis- 
tration in  ayerting  an  entai^gling  war,  and  guiding  the 
ship  of  state  creditably  in  perplexing  dangers ;  that  in 
most  of  his  acts,  while  filling  the  highest  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  people,  he  was  patient,  patriotic,  and  wisa 
We  forget  the  exceeding  difficulties  with  which  he  had 
to  contend,  and  the  virulence  of  his  enemies.  What 
if  he  was  personally  vain,  pompous,  irritable,  jealous, 
stubborn,  and  fond  of  power  ?  These  traits  did  not 
swerve  him  from  the  path  of  duty  and  honor, 
nor  dim  the  lustre  of  his  patriotism,  nor  make  him 
blind  to  the  great  interests  of  the  country  as  he 
understood  them,  —  the  country  whose  independence 
and  organized  national  life  he  did  so  much  to  secure. 
All  cavils  are  wasted,  and  worse  than  wasted,  on  such 
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a  man.  Hia  fame  will  shine  fbreyenhore,  in  un* 
dimmed  lustre,  to  bleBs  mankind.  Small  is  that 
critio  who  sees  the  defects,  but  has  no  eye  for  the 
splendors,  of  a  great  career ! 

There  is  but  little  more  to  be  said  of  Adams  after 
the  compleition  of  hid  term  of  office.  He  retired  to  his 
farm  in  Quincy,  a  part  of  Brain  tree,  for  which  he  had 
the  same  love  that  Washington  had  for  Mount  Vernon^ 
and  Jefiferfeon  for  Monticeiio.  In  the  placid  rest  of 
agricultural  life,  and  with  a  comfdl'table  indepen- 
dence, his  later  days  were  spent.  The  kindly  senti- 
ments of  his  heart  grew  warmer  with  leisure,  study,  and 
friendly  intercourse  with  his  toWnVpeople.  He  even 
renewed  a  pleasant  correspondence'  with  Jefferson. 
He  took  the  most  interest,  naturally,  in  the  political 
career  of  his  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  whom  he 
persuaded  to  avoid  Extremes,  so  that  it  ife  difficult  to 
say  with  which  political  party  he  sympathized  the 
most.     In  mediis  tutissimus  ibis. 

In  tranquil  serenity  tSie  ex-president  pondered  the 
past,  and  looked  forward  to  the  future.  His  corre- 
spondence in  the  dignified  retirement  of  his  later 
years  is  most  instructive,  showing  great  interest  in 
education  and  philanthropy.  He  was  remarkably 
blessed  in  his  family  and  in  all  his  domestic  mat- 
ters,—  the  founder  of  an  illustrious  house,  eminent 
for  four  successive  generations.    His  wife,  who  died 
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in  1818,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of 
the  age his  companion,  his  friend,  and  his  coun- 
sellor, —  to  whose  influence  the  greatness  of  his  son, 
John  Quincy,  is  in  no  small  degree  to  be  traced. 

Adams  lived  twenty-five  years  after  his  final  retire- 
ment from  public  life,  in  1801,  surrounded  by  his  chil- 
dren and  L^randchildren,  dividing  his  time  between  his 
farm,  his  garden,  and  his  library.  He  lived  to  see  his 
son  president  of  the  United  States  He  lived  to  see 
the  complete  triumph  of  the  institutions  he  had  helped 
to  establish.  He  enjoyed  the  possession  of  all  his 
faculties  to  the  last,  and  his  love  of  reading  con- 
tinued unabated  to  the  age  of  ninety-one,  when  he 
quietly  passed  away,  July  4, 1826.  His  last  prayer 
was  for  his  country,  and  his  last  words  were,  — 
*•  Independence  forever/'* 
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popular' SOVEREI&NTY. 

-npHIS  iUustrious  stBtejiian  WAS' bo  April  1-3, 
1743,  at  *^  Shadwell,"  his  t  father^  boitie,  amowg 
the  2iic«mti;ine  of  Cettml  Vii»giiiia,  about  one  htindt^d 
€Uid  fifty :  Miles  -f rtoi  Williamsburg;  '  Hia  father,  Peter 
Jeffersoik,'  did  not  b^ong  to  the  patrician  elase-  as 
the  great  plaBtOTs  called  tHemselies,  but  he  owned 
a  farni'<rf  nitteteen  hundred  aore»,  ^ultiv^ted  by  thirty 
slaves^  |ind  raised' wheat.  Whit  aristocratic  blood 
flowed  inh'  young  Jefferson^s  veins  came  from  hi^ 
mother,  who  wias  a  ^Randolph,  of  fine  presence  and 
noble  character.  *  ; 

At  seventeen,  the  yo^uth  entered  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  at  Wiiliamsbutg,  after  having 
been  imperfectly  fitted  at  a  school  kept  by  a  Mr, 
Maury,  ak  Epificopkl  clergyman.  He  was  a  fine- 
looking  boy)  ruddy  and  healthy,  with  no  bad  habits, 
disposed  to  impl:ove  his'  mind,  which  waa  naturally 
iQq[uiiitive>  and  having  the  ^^i^r^^  into  4;he  goM  society 
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of  the  college  town.  Williamsburg  was  also  the 
seat  of  government  for  the  province,  where  were  col- 
lected for  a  few  months  in  the  year  the  prominent  men 
of  Virginia,  as  members  of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  In 
this  attractive  town  Jeflferson  spent  seven  years, — 
two  in  the  college,  studying  the  classics,  history,  and 
mathematics  (for  which  he  had  an  aptitude),  and  five 
in  the  law-ofl&ce  of  George  Wythe, -— thus-obtaining 
as  good  an  education  as  was  possible  in  those  times. 
He  amused  himself  by  playing  on  a  violin,  dancing  in 
gay  society,  riding  fiery  horses,  and  going  to  the  races. 
Although  he  was  far  from  rich,  he  had  as  much 
money  as  was  good  for  him,  and  he  turned  it  to 
good  advantage,  —  laying  the  foundation  of  an  ad- 
mirable library.  He  cultivated  the  society  of  the 
brightest  people.  Among  these  were,  John  Page,  after- 
wards governor  of  Virginia;  Dr.  Sinall,; the  professor 
of  mathematics  at  the  college,  afterwards  the  friend 
of  Darwin  at  Birmingham;  Edmund  Randolph,  an 
historic  Virginian;  Francis  Fauquier,  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  province,  said  to  be  a  fine  scholar  and 
elegant  gentleman  of  the  French  school,  who  intro- 
duced into  Virginia  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
and  Diderot  —  as  well  as  high  play  at  cards ;  George 
Wythe,  a  rising  lawyer  of  great  abilities  ;  John  Burk, — 
the  historian  of  Virginia ;  and  lastly,  Patrick  Henry, — - 
rough,  jolly,  and  lazy.    From  such  associates,  all  dis- 
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tingiiished  sooner  or  later,  Jeflferson  learned  mucli  of 
society,  of  Ufe,  and  literature.  At  college,  as  in 
after-life,  his  forte  was  writing.  Jefferson  never, 
to  his  dying  day,  could  make  a  speech.  He  could 
talk  well  in  a  small  circle  of  admirers  and  friends, 
and  he  held  the  readiest  pen  in  America,  but  he  had 
no  eloquence  as  a  speaker,  which,  I  think,  is  a  gift 
like  poetry,  seldom  to  be  acquired ;  and  yet  he  was 
a  great  admirer  of  eloquence,  without  envy  and  with- 
out any  attempts  at  imitation.  A  constant  reader, 
studious,  reflective,  inquisitive,  liberal-minded,  slightly 
visionary,  in  love  with  novelties  and  theories,  the 
young  man  grew  up,  —  a  universal  favorite,  both  for 
his  accomplishments,  and  his  almost  feminine  gentle- 
ness of  temper,  which  made  him  averse  to  anything 
like  personal  quarrels.  I  do  not  read  that  he  ever 
persistently  and  cordially  hated  and  abused  but 
one  man,  —  the  greatest  political  genius  this  coun- 
try has  ever  known,  —  arid  hated  even  him  rather 
from  divergence  of  political  views  than  from  personal 
resentment. 

As  Jefferson  had  no  landed  property  sufficiently 
large  to  warrant  his  leading  the  Ufe  of  a  leisurely 
country  gentleman,  —  the  highest  aspiration  of  a 
Virginian  aristocrat  in  the  period  of  entailed  estates, 
— it  was  necessary  for  him  to  choose  a  profession, 
and  only  that  of  a  lawyer  could  be  thought   of  bjr 
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a  free-thinking  politician,  —  for  such  he  was  from 
first  to  last  Indeed;  politics  eVer  have  been  the 
native  air  whidh  Southern  gentlemen  have  breathed 
for  more  than  a  century.  Sikiee  political  power,  amid 
such  social  distinctions  and  ineiqualities  as  have  ex* 
isted  in  the  Southeirn  States,  necessarily  has  been 
confined  to  th^  sinall  class,  the  Southern  peopje  have 
always  been  ■  ruled  by  a  few  political  leaders, -^mosre 
influential  and  perhaps  more  accomplished' than  any 
corresponding  ola6s  at  the  North.  Certainly  they 
have  made  moTQ  pretensions,  b^ing  more  inde^pendent 
in  their  trircunnstanceSi  and  many  of .  thein  eduoiuted 
abroad,  as  are  the.  leaders  m  South  Ani^rioaai  States 
at  the  present  day^  The  heir  toteoi  thoihsaiaid  at 
twenty  thousand  acres,  with  tfwo  huiidred  D€groes» 
in  the;  last  century,  naturally  cultivated  tikosepeatit 
mehts  which  ^exe  cbmmbn  to  great  Unded  proprietor9 
in  England,  espeoialfy  pride  of  birth- 
It  is  remarkabU  tthat  Jefferson,,  with  his  surround** 
ings,  should  have  been  so  early  an^  ®o  far  advanced  in 
his  opinions  about  the  rights  of  man  and  political 
equality;  but  thap  be  wias  by"  birth  only  ijalf 
way  between  the  poor,  whites  and  the.  patiiciaiii 
planters;  moreover,  he  was  steeped  in  the  philosc^hy 
of  Eousseau,  having  sentimental  proclivities*  a&d  a 
leaning  to  humanitarian  theories,  both  poUtioal  and 
i[ociaL 
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Jeflfersoii  was  admitted  to  the  h%r  in  1767.  after  five 
years  in  Wythe's  office.  He  eommenced  his  pra<jtioe 
at  a  favorable  time  for  a  lawyer,  in  a  period  of  great 
financial  embarrassments  on  the  part  of  the  planters, 
Arising  from,  tiheir  extravagant  and  ostentatious  way 
of  living.  They  lived  on  thrir  capital  rather  than  on 
their  earnings,  aiid  even  their  broad  doiiiains  were 
nearly  exhausted  by  the  culture  of  tobacco,  —  the 
chief  staple  of  Virginia,  which  also  had  declined  in 
value.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  an'  ordinary 
planter  to  make  ft  wo  puds'  meet,  no  matter  how.  many 
acres  he  cultivated  and  how  -many  slaves  hfe  pos- 
sessed ;  for  heihad'  inherited  expensive  taste.4j  a  liking 
for  big  houses  and  costly  furniture  fend  bloodeid  horsea 
ftnd  he  knew  not  where:  to .  retrench.  His  pride  pre- 
vented him  from  eooryomy,  siiioe  be  waa  eooially  com* 
pelled  to  ke^.taVeirn  for  visitors  and  poor  Jrelation^ 
without  c<Haap!enaation,  Hetotee>  nenrly  all  the  plantar 
tions  were  heavily  encumbered,  whether  great  or  smalL 
The  planter  disdained  manual  labor,  however  poor  he 
might  be,  and  every  year  added  to  his  debts*  He  lived 
in  comparative  idleness,  fimusing  himself  with  horse- 
races, hunting,  and  other  **  inanly  sporta,"  sudi  eb 
became  oounky  gentlemen  in  the  "  olden  time."  The 
real  poverty  of  Virginia  was-  seen  in  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  raising  troops  for  State  or  national  defence  in 
times  of  greatest  p^l.    The  calls  of  patriotism  were 
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hot  unheeded  by  the  "  chivalry "  of  the  South:  but 
what  could  patriotic  gentlemen  do  when  their  estates 
were  wasting  away  by  litigation  and  unsuccessful 
farming  ? 

It  was  amid  such  surroundings  that  Jefferson  began 
his  career.  Although  he  could  not  make  a  speech, 
could  hardly  address  a  jury,  he  had  sixty-eight  case? 
the  first  year  of  his  practice,  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
the  second,  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  the  third. 
He  was,  doubtless,  a  good  lawyer,  but  not  a  remark- 
able one,  law  business  not  being  to  his  taste.  When 
he  had  practised  seven  years  in  the  general  court  his 
cases  had  dropped  to  twenty-nine,  but  his  office  busi- 
ness had  increased  so  as  to  give  him  an  income  of 
£400  from  his  profession,  and  he  received  as  much 
more  from  his  estate,  which  had  swelled  to  nearly  two 
thousand  acres.  His  industry,  his  temperance,  his 
methodical  ways,  his  frugality,  and  his  legal  research, 
had  been  well  rewarded.  While  not  a  great  lawyer, 
he  must  have  been  a  studious  one,  for  his  legal  learn* 
ing  was  a  large  element  in  his  future  success.  At  the 
age  of  thirty-one  he  was  a  prominent  citizen,  a  good 
office  lawyer,  and  a  rising  man,  with  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  every  one  who  knew  him,  —  and  withal, 
exceedingly  popular  from  his  plain  manners,  his  mod- 
est pretensions,  and  patriotic  zeal.  He  was  not  then  a 
narticularly  marked  man,  but  was  on  the  road  to  dia« 
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tinction»  since  a  new  field  was  open  to  him,  — that 
of  politics,  for  which  he  had  undoubted  genius.  The 
distracted  state  of  the  country,  on  the  verge  of  war 
with  Great  Britain,  called  oat  his  best  energies.  While 
yet  but  a  boy  in  college  he  became  deeply  interested 
in  the  murmurings  of  Virginia  gentlemen  against 
English  misgovemment  in  the  Colonies,  and  early 
l)ee8me  known  as  a  vigorous  thinker  and  writer  with 
^repubKcan  tendencies.  William  Wirt  Wrote  of  him 
that  ••  he  was  a  republican  and  a  philanthropist  from 
the  earliest  dawn  of  his  character,"  He  entered  upon 
the  stormy  scene  of  politics  with  remarkable  zeal, 
and  his  great  abilities  for  this  arena  were  rapidly 
developed. 

Jefferson's  political  career  really  dates  from  1769, 
when  he  entered  the  House  of  Burgesses  as  member 
for  Albermarle  County  in  the  second  year  of  his  prac- 
tice as  a  lawyer,  after  a  personal  canvass  of  nearly 
every  voter  in  the  county,  and  supplying  to  the  voters, 
9LS  was  the  custom,  an  unlimited  quantity  of  punch  and 
lunch  for  three  days.  The  Assembly  was  composed 
of  about  one  hundred  members,  **  gentlemen  "  of  coursei 
among  whom  was  Colonel  George  Washington.  Tha 
Speaker  Was  Peyton  Randolph,  a- most  courteous  .aris* 
tocrat,  with  great  ability  for  the  duties  of  a  presiding 
oflScer.  Among  other  prominent  members  were  Mr, 
Pendleton,  Colonel  Bland,  and  Mr.  Nicholas,  leading 
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Ja^ryers  pf.  th«.p?-pvince^ ,  ^fs.  Jefferson,  though  still  • 
^yoiitng  i^p,  wi)3  put  upon  imppij'taixt .  committees,  fpc 
|ie  had  a^^qodrlprusiness  he^,  and  w^  ready  with  his 
pen.//      '■'•.».     ;  .    :  ..  .   •-  ■ 

.  In  1772.Mr.  Jeff^son,  married  a,  rich  widow^  who 
brought  him  forty  thousand  acres  and  one  hundred 
and.  thirty-five  slaves,  so  that  he  now  took  his  place 
among  fchci-  wealthy  planters,  although,  m^e  Washing- 
tdi;  h(e»  was  only  a,  yepmanby  birth.  With  increase 
of  fortune. he  built  " Mqnticello,"  on  the  site  of  "Shad* 
well/*  which  ha<l  been  burned.  It  was  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill  five  hundred  feet  high,  about  three  miles  from 
Caiarlottesville,;  but  it  was,  only  by  twenty-five  yeara' 
ceaseless  nursing  and  improvement  that  this  mansion 
becaine  the  finest^  residonca  in  Virginia,  with  its  lawns, 
its  flower-beds,  its  wc^lks,  and  i1?s  groves,  adorned  with 
perhaps  the  fi^iest  private,  library  in  America*,  No 
wonder  he  loved  tlm  onchanfcing  abode,  where  he  led' 
the  life  of  a  philosopheR    , 

:  But  stirring  events  soon  called  him  from  this  retreat 
A,  British  ww  vessel,  in  Narragansett  Bay,  in  pursuit 
9f  a  paipket,  which  had  left  Newport  for  Providence 
without  permission,  rai;i  aground,  about  seventeen  miles 
from  the  latter  town,  a^d  was  burned  by  disguised 
Yankee  citizens,  indignant  at  th«'  outrages  which  had 
been  perpetrated  by  this  armed  sphooner  on  American 
epmmerce,    A  reward  of  £500  was  offer^  for  the  dia- 
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iEibvery  of 'ih^  perpetrator's ;  and  fche  Englisli  govern- 
ment, ptotiouneing  thii  to  be  an  act  of  high  treason, 
passed  an  ordintoce  that  the  persons  implioated  in  the 
act  should  be  transported  to  England  Ifor  trial.  This 
decree  strufek  at  the  root  of  American  liberties,  and 
aroused^an?  indignation  Which  reached  the  Virginian 
legislature,  then  assembled  at  Williamsburg.  A  com- 
mittee i4is' appointed  to  investigate  the  affairi'com- 
posed  of  Peyton  Eandolph,  K.  C.  Nicholas,  Kichard 
Henry  Lee,  Benjamin  HaVrison,  Edmund  Pendleton, 
Patrick  Henry,- and  Thomas  Jefferson, -r-^^il  iiow  his- 
toric names,  — '  mostly  lawyers,  but  represientatives  of 
the  prominent  families  of' Virginia  and  leaders  of  the 
Assembly.  Indignfei^t  Resolutions  were  offered,  And 
copies  were  sent  to  the  various  Colonial  legislatures. 
This  is  the  first  notice  -of  Jefiferson  in  his  J)Olitical 
career. 

In  1773,  with  Patrick  H^nry  and  some  others,  Jeffer- 
son originated  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  the  intimate  relations  in  common 
political  interest  among  the  Colonies.  In  1774  the 
HouAe  of  Burgesses  was  twice  dissolved  by  the  royal 
governor,  and  Jefferson  was  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion to  choose  delegates  to  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress ;  while  in  the  same  year  he  published  a  "  Summary 
View  of  the!  Rights  of  British  America,*^ — a  strong 
plea  for  the  right  to  resist  English  taxation. 
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In  1775  we  find  Jefferson  a  member  of  the  Colonial 
Convention  at  which  Patrick  Henry,  also  a  member, 
made  the  renowned  war  speech :  *•  Give  me  liberty,  or 
give  me  death."  Those  burning  words  of  the  Virginia 
orator  penetrated  the  heart  of  every  farmer  in  Massa- 
chusetts, as  they  did  the  souls  of  the  Southern 
planters.  In  a  few  months  the  royal  government 
ceased  to  exist  in  Virginia,  the  governor,  Dunmore» 
having  ^retreated  to  a  man-of-'War,' ai;id  Jef^i^pn  hiwJ 
become  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  at  its 
second  session  in  Philadelphia,  with  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  best  political  writers  of  the  day,  and 
an  ardent  patriot  with  very  radical  opinions. 

Even  then  hopes  had  not  entirely  vanished  of  a 
reconciliation  with  Great  Britain,  but  before  the  close 
of  the  year  the  introduction  of  German  mercenaries 
to  put  down  the  growing  insurrection  satisfied  every- 
body that  there  was  nothing  left  to  the  Colonies 
but  to  fight,  or  tamely  submit  to  royal  tyranny. 
Preparations  for  military  resistance  were  now  made 
everywhere,  especially  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  Jefferson,  who  had  been  obliged  by 
domestic  afflictions  to  leave  Congress  in  December, 
was  most  active  in  raising  money  for  defence,  and  in 
inspiring  the  legislature  to  set.  up  a  State  government. 
WTien  Jefferson  again  took  his  seat  in  Congress,  May 
t3,  1776,  he  was  put  upon  the  committee  to  draft 
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a  Declaration  of  Independence,  composed,  as  already 
noted,  of  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sher- 
man, and  Robert  R.  Livingston,  besides  himself.  To 
him,  however,  was  intrusted  by  the  committee  the 
labor  and  the  honor  of  penning  the  draft,  which  was 
adopted  with  trifling  revision.  He  was  always  very 
proud  of  this  famous  document,  and  it  was  certainly 
effective.  Among  the  ordinary  people  of  America  he 
is,  perhaps,  better  known  for  this  rather  rhetorical 
piece  of  composition  than  for  all  his  other  writings 
put  together.  It  was  one  of  those  happy  hits  of 
genius  which  make  a  man  immortal,  —  owing,  how- 
ever, no  small  measure  of  its  fame  to  the  historic  im- 
portance of  the  occasion  that  called  it  forth.  It  was 
publicly  read  on  every  Fourth-of- July  celebration  for  a 
hundred  years.  It  embodied  the  sentiments  of  a  great 
people  not  disposed  to  criticism,  but  ready  to  interpret 
in  a  generous  ^irit ;  it  had,  at  the  time,  a  most  stimu- 
lating effect  at  home,  and  in  Europe  was  a  revelation 
of  the  truth  about  the  feeling  in  America. 

From  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  Thomas  Jefferson  be- 
came one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  identified 
with  American  Independence,  by  reason  of  his  patri- 
otism, his  abilities,  and  advanced  views  of  political 
principles,  though  as  inferior  to  Hariiilton  in  original 
and  comprehensive  genius  as  he  was  superior  to  him 
in  the  arts  and  foresight  of  a  political  leader.    He 
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bettei^  understood  the  people  than  did  his  great  {>6Iitk 
ical  rival,  and  inore  warmly  Sympathized  with  theii 
conditions  and  aspirations.  He'  became  a  typical 
American  politician,  not  by  fca-ce  of  pubUo  speafc 
ing,  but  by  dexterity  in  the  formaticai  aind  managei^ 
ment  of  a  party.  Both  Patrick  Henry  •  and  John 
Adams  were  immeasurably  more  eloquent  than  he, 
but  neither  touched  the  springs  of  the  American  heart 
like  this  quiet,  modest,  peace-loving,  far-sighted  pqliti-*- 
cian,  since  he,  more  than  any  other  man  of  the  Revi3* 
lutionaxy  period,  was  jealous  of  aristocratic  power. 
Hamilton,  Jay,  Gouverneur  Morris,  were  aristocrats 
who  admired  the  English  Constitution,  and  would 
have  Established  a  more  vigorous  central  govemraeatL 
Jefferson  was  jealous  of  centrial  power  iil  the:  hfeiiids 
of  aristocrats.  So  indeed  Was  Patrick  Henry^  \i^hose 
outbursts  of  eloquence  thrilled  all  audiences  alike,  - 
the  greatest  natural  orator  ;thiB  couatrx  has  produced, 
if  Henry  Clay  may  be  excepted;  but  he  was  imprao- 
tical,  and  would  not  even  endorse  the  Constiiutioii 
which  was  afterwards  adopted,  as  not  guarding  tuf- 
ficiently  what  were  called  natural  rights  and  the 
independence  of  the  States.  This  ultimately  led  to 
an  alienation  between  these  great  men,  and  to  the 
disparagement  of  Henry  by  Jefferson  as  a  lawyer 
and  statesman,  when  he  was  the  most  admired  and 
popular  man  in  Virginia^  and  ^had  only  to  say  'Let 
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this  be  law,*  and  it  was  lnw,-;— when  he  ruled  by  his 
magical  dlpquence  the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  and 
when  bis  edicts  were  registered  by  that  body  with 
less  opposition  tJian  that  of  the  Grand  Moliarque 
himself  from  his  subservient  paorliaments."  Had  he 
shown  any  fitness  for  military  life,  Patrick  Henry 
would  doubtless  have  beien  intrusted  with  an  impor* 
tant  command }  but,  like  Jefferson,  his  talents  were 
confined  to  civic  affairs  alcme.  Moreover,  it  is  said 
that  he  was  lazy  and  £ond  of  leisuje,  and  that  it  was 
only  when  he  was"  toused  by  powerful  pasaons  or  a 
great  occasion  4;hat  Ms-  extratadinary  powers  bore  all 
before  him  in  an'  ixaresistible  tcarrent,  as  did  the  elo* 
quence  of  Mirabeau  in  the  .Nationstl  Gonvenition. 

Contempljative  men  dl  studious  habits  and:  a  philo- 
sophical cast  of  nmid  sure  apt  to  underrate  the  genius 
which  sways  a  popular  assembly.  Hence,  Jefferson 
thought  Henjy  Siuperfioial.  But  in  spite  of  the  de* 
fects  of  his  eariy  education,  Henry's  attainments 
were  considerable,  ah<J  the  profoundeiat  lawyers;  like 
Wirt,  Nicholas,  and  Jay^  a^knc^vledged  his  great  for* 
ensic  ability. ;  Washington  altvays  held  him  in  great 
««teem  and  affection  5  and  certainly  had  Heni^^  been 
9  shallow  lawyer,  Washington,  whose  judgment  of 
men  wajs  notably  good,  would  not  have  offered  him 
the  pofet  of  Chief-Justibe  of  the  Supreme  Court,— 
although,  as  Jefferson  sneeringly  said,  "he  knew  II 
would  be  xefused.'' 
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Jefferson  declined  a  re-election  to  the  third  Con« 
tinental  Congress,  and  in  September,  1776,  retired  to 
his  farm ;  but  only  for  a  short  time,  since  in  October 
we  find  him  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  and 
chairman   of  the  most  important  committees,  espe- 
cially that  on  the  revision  of  the  laws  of  the  State. 
His  work  in  the  State  legislature  was  more  important 
than   in  Congress,  since  it  was  mainly  through  his 
influence  that  entails  were  swept  away,  and  even  the 
law  of  primogeniture.     Instead  of  an  aristocracy  of 
birth  and  wealth,  he  would  build  up  one  of  virtue 
and  talent.    He  also  assaulted  State  support  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  —  which  was  in  Virginia  "  the  Es- 
tablished Church  "  —  as  an  engine  of  spiritual  tyranny, 
and  took  great  interest  in  all  matters  of  education, 
formulating    a  system    of    common    schools,  which, 
howevet,  was  never  put  into  practice.     He  was  also 
opposed  to  slavery,  having  the  conviction  that  the 
day  would  come  when  the  negroes  would  be  emanci- 
pated.   He  had  before  this  tried  to  induce  the  Vir- 
ginia law-makers  to  legalize  manumission,    and    in 
1778  succeeded  in  having  them   forbid  importation 
of  slaves.    Dr.  James  Schouler's  (1893)  *•  Life  of  Jef- 
ferson" says  that  the  mitigation  and  final  abolish- 
ment of  slavery  were  among  his  dearest  ambitions,  and 
adduces  in  illustration  the  failure  of  his  plan  in  178 1 
Cor  organizing  the  Western  territories  because  it  pro" 
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vided  for  free  States  south  as  well  as  north  of  the 
Ohio  Eiver»  and  also  his  successful  efforts  as  Presi- 
dent to  get  Congress  to  abolish  slave  importation  in  * 
1806-7.  His  warnings  as  to  what  must  happen  if 
emancipation  were  not  in  some  way  provided  for  are 
familiar,  as  fulfilled  prophecy. 

After  two  years  at  State  law-making  Jefferson  suc- 
ceeded Patrick  Henry  as. governor  of  Virginia,  in  the 
summer  of  1779.  But  although  his  administration 
was  popular,  it  was  not  marked  as  pre-eminently  able. 
He  had  no  military  abilities  for  such  a  crisis  in 
American  affairs,  nor  even  remarkable  executive 
talent.  He  was  a  man  of  thought  rather  than  of 
action.  His  happiest  hours  were  spent  in  his  library. 
He  did  not  succeed  in  arousing  the  militia  when  the 
English  were  already,  marching  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  when  the  Cherokee  Indians  were  threaten- 
ing hostilities  on  the  southwestern  border.  Nor  did 
he  escape  the  censure  of  members  of  the  legislature, 
which  greatly  annoyed  and  embittered  him,  so  that 
he  seriously  thought  of  retiring  from  public  life. 

In  1782,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  whom  he  tenderly 
loved,  we  find  him  again  for  a  short  time  in  Congress, 
which  appointed  him  in  1784,  as  additional  agent  to 
France  with  Franklin  and  Adams  to  negotiate  com- 
naercial  treaties.  On  the  return  of  Franklin  he  was 
accredited  sole  minister  to  France,  to  succeed  that 
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great  dij^Iamatastl'  He^Temamed  in  Fratteei  fivk  j^ars; 
mucSk  enamoured  witii  French;  societ^i'fts  waa  TraDfk* 
'  lin,  in  spite  of  his  republican  s^ntrment^  '.  He  hailed^ 
with  all  the  taranspirt  his  calm  nature  ^6uld  fillow, 
the  French  Eerolation,  and;  was  errer  aftet  $,  warm 
friend  to  France  until  the  Genet  iafflai^,  when  hid 
eyes  were  partially  openisdtO' French  intrigues  and 
French  arrogance:  But  the  prin<iiples  which  the 
early  apostles  of  Tevolution  advt)cated  wfere- always 
near  hi&  heart  'Theses  he  never  repudiated.  It  was 
only  the  excesses  of  'the  Eevblution  which  Med  hinl 
with  distrust 

In  regard  ta  ^le  KeVolution  on  the  whole,  he  tobk 
issue  with  Adams,  Hamilton,  Jay>  and  Morris^  and 
with  the  sober  jtidgineat  of  the  Kew  England  pattiotsw 
England  he  detested  from  first  to  last,  and  could  see 
no  good  in  her  insti1>utions,  whether  social^  political^ 
or  religious.  He  hated  the  Established  Church  even 
more  than  royalty,  as  the  nurse  of  both  Buperstition 
and  spiritual  tyranny.  Even  the  Dissenters  weria  not 
liberal  enough  for  him*  He  would  have  abolished 
if  he  could,  all  f eligious  denominations  and  organiza- 
tions. Above  all  things  he  despised  the  etiqSiettd 
and  pomp  of  the  English  Court,  as  reUos  of  mediaeval 
feudalism.  To  him  there  was  nothing  sacred  in  the 
person  or  majesty  krf  a  king,  who  might  be  an  Idiot  oi 
a  tyrant  He  somewhere  remarks  that  in  all  Europe 
not  one  kins  in  twentv  has  ordinary  intelligence. 
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With  siaoh  views,  he  was  a  f$yorit©  with  tiie  savants 
of  the^rnench  Revolutixwiii,  as  muph  l^eioausa  they  wei^ 
semi^-infidelsias  beoause  they  ^ere. opposed  t^o  feudal 
institutions.  The  great  points  Of  diplomacy  had  al- 
leady  b^eu  sdttled  by  Fxaakliu,  aixd  he  had  not  much 
to  d^-in  Franpe.  althotigh  his  tftlemtg  as  a  diplopiatist 
were  exceptional,  owing. to  his  coolpess,.his  sagaqity, 
hisleamhig,  and  his  geipal  ni^^tuxe.  There  was  nothing 
austeire  Bbovh  him,  as  the^e  was  in  Adams*  His;  man-* 
nexs,  though  isimple»  were /courteo^ia  tod  gentleoaaanly. 
He  ^^  dih^edt  in  b^s&uesa^.and' was  ajccessible  to 
everybody.,.  .JSTo  Amemdan.;  was  more  likely  to  suc-t 
cessfuUy  loll6w  .Fraakliot  (fhan  he,  frpm  his  de^e  to 
avoid  broils^  and  the  ^aeific  turnoj  his  mind.  In  thisi 
respect  he  wb,s.  mudi  better  fijbted;  to  .deal  wi^-h  the 
Count  de  Vei^ennea  than  wa«f  John  Adams,  who^e 
suspicious  ajnd  impetuous  .temper  was  always  getting 
him  into  trcmible.  not  merely  with  the  French  gpvern- 
xiae(nt,.hut  with  hi^  associates. 

And  yet  Adams  doi^ibililess  penetrated  the  ulterior 
designs  of  France,  with ;  more  sagacity  than  either 
Franklin  or.  Jefferson.  They  now  appear,  fro^  the 
concurrent  views  of  historians,  to  have  been  to  cripple 
England  rather  than  to  help  America.  It  qannot  be 
denied  that  the  French  government  rendered  timely 
and  essential  aid  to  the  United  States  in  their  struggle 
with  Great  Britain,  for  which   Americans  should  he 
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grateful,  whatever  motives  may  have  actuated  it 
Possibly  Franlftini  a  perfect  maiiiof  the  w^orHttks  well 
as  an  adroit  diplomatist,  saw  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment was  not  entirely  disinterested :  but  he  wisely 
held  his  tongue,  and  gave  no  offence,  feeling  that  half 
a  loaf  was  better  than  no  loaf  at  all;  but  Adams 
could  not  hold  his  tongue  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  gave  vent  to  his  feelings ;  so  that  in  his  mission 
he  was  continually  snubbed,  and  contrived  to  get 
himself  hated  both  by  Vergennes  and  Franklin. 
**He  split  his  beetle  when  he  should  have  splitted 
the  log.**  He  was  honest  and  upright  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree;  but  a  diplomatist  should  have  tact^ 
discretion,  and  prudence^  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  he 
should  lie.  Jefferson,  •  like  Franklin,  had  tact  and 
discretion.  It  really  mattered  nothing  in  the  final 
result,  even  if  Vergennes  had  in  view  only  the  inter- 
ests of  France :  it  is  enough  that  he  did  assist  the 
Americans  to  some  extent.  Adams  was  a  grumbler, 
and  looked  at  the  motives  of  the  act  rather  than  the 
act  itself,  and  was  disposed  to  forget  the  obligation 
altogether,  because  it  was  conferred  from  other  views 
than  pure  generosity.  Moreover,  it  is  gratefully  re- 
membered that  many  persons  in  France,  like  La 
Fayette,  were  generous  and  magnanimous  toward 
Americans,  through  genuine  sympathy  with  a  people 
•4tugglmg  for  liberty. 
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In  reference  to  the  service  that  Jefferson  rendered 
to  his  country  as  minister  to  France  we  notice  his  per- 
sistent efforts  to  suppress  the  piracy  of  the  Barbary 
States  on  the  Mediterranean.  Although  he  loved 
peace  he  preferred  to  wage  an  aggressive  war  on  these 
pirates  rather  than  to  submit  to  their  insults  and  rob- 
beries, as  most  of  the  European  States  did  by  giving 
them  tribute.  But  the  new  American  Confederation 
was  too  weak  financially  to  support  his  views,  and  the 
piracy  and  tribute  continued  until  Captain  Decatur 
^b.Qpibarded  Tripoli  and  chastised  Algiers,  during  Jeffer- 
son's presidency,  1803-4.  As  ministerj^  Jefferfeon  also 
attempted  to  remove  the  shackles  on  American  trade; 
which,  however,  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  the 
Momses  and  other  protectionists  and  monopolists  in 
the  tobacco  trade. 

But  it  was  by  his  unofficial  labors  at  this  time 
that  Jefferson  benefited  his  country  more  than  by 
his  official  acts  as  a  negotiator.  These  labors  were 
great,  and  took  up  most  of  his  time;  they  included 
sending  information  to  his  countrymen  of  all  that  was 
going  on  of  importance  in  the  realms  of  science,  art, 
and  literature,  giving  advice  and  assistance  to  the 
unfortunate,  sending  seeds  and  machines  and  new 
inventions  to  America,  and  acquainting  himself  with 
all  improvements  in  agriculture,  especially  in  the  cul- 
ture of  rice.    He  travelled  extensively  in  most  of  the 
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countries  of  Europe,  always  with  his  eyes  open  to 
learn  something  useful;  one  result  of  which  was  to 
deepen  his  disgust  with  the  institutions  of  the  Old 
World,  and  increase  his  admiration  for  those  of  his 
own  country.  He  doubtless  attached  too  much  im* 
portance  to  the  political  systems  of  Eurc^ein  pro- 
ducing the  d^radation  he  saw  among  the  various 
peoples,  even  as  he  too  impulsively  considered  repub^ 
licanism  the  source  of  all  good  in  governmentSc  Hfi 
was  on  pleasant  terms  with  the  dififetent  diplomatic 
corps,  and  lived  in  the  easy  and  profuse  style  of  Vir* 
ginia  planters,  —  giving  few  'grand  dinners,  but  dis- 
pensing a  gen^ous  hoepitality  to  French  visitors  as 
well  as  to  all  Americans  who  called. oa  him.  The 
letters  hje  wrote  were  innumerable.  <No  public  mftn 
ever  left  to  posterity  more  of  the  results  of .  his  obsei> 
vations  and  thodghU  Interesting  himself  in  every- 
thing and  everybody,  and  freely  cotnmunicating  his 
ideas  in  correspondence,  he  had  a  wide  influence  while 
living,  and  his  ideas  haVe  been  suggestive  and  fruitful 
to  thoughtful  students  of  the  public  interest  ever 
since. 

After  five  years'  residence  in  France,  he  returned 
home,  a  much  more  intelligent  and  cultivated  man 
than  when  he  arrived  in  Paris,  which  never  lost  its 
charm  for  him,  in  spite  of  its  political  convulsions, 
its  irreligion,  aud  its  social  ineq^uality.    He  came  back 
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to  MonticeUo  as  on  a  visit  bnly,  expecting  to  return  to 
his  post.  But  another  destiny  awaited  him.  Wash- 
ington reqiured  his  services  in  the  first  Oabitiet  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  foreign  affairs,  —  a  part  for  which 
his  diplomatic  career  had  admirably  qualified  him, 
as  well  as  his  general  abilities. 

The  seat  of  government  was  then  at  New  York 
and  Jefferson  ocicupied  a  house  in  Maiden  Lane,  while 
Hamilton,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  lived  in  Pine 
street.  Jefferson's  salary  was  83,500  a  year,  five  hun- 
dred more  than  Hamilton  received ;  but  it  is  not  to  b^ 
supposed  that  either  lived  on  his  official  income.  The 
population  of  the  city  was  then  but  thirty-five  thou- 
sand, and  only  a  few  families — at  the  head  of  which 
were  the  3chuylers»  the  Livingstons,  the  Van  Ren»- 
selaers,  and  the; Morrises  —  constituted  what  is  called 
"  Society,*  which  was  much  more  cereinonious  than 
at  the  present  day^  and  more  exclusive.  All  the 
great  officers  of  the  new  government  were  aristocratic 
mnd  stately,  even  inaccessible,  except  Jefferson ;  and 
mcany  of  the  fashions,  titles,  and  ceremonies  of  Euro* 
pean  courts  wei©  kept  up*  The  factotum  of  the 
President  signed  himself  as  "Steward  of  the  House- 
hold," while  Washington  himself  rode  to  church  in  a 
coach  and  six,  attended  by  outriders.  Great  fuuiCtion- 
aries  were  called  '*  Most  Honorable,'*  and  their  wives 
weie    addressed   as  "Lady'*  So-and-So,      The  most 
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confidential  ministers  diared  not  assume  any  famil- 
iarity with  the  President.  He  was  not  addressed  aa 
•*  Mr.  President,"  but  as  "Your  Excellency,**  and  even 
that  title  was  too  democratic  for  the  taste  of  John 
Adams,  who  thought  it  lowered  the  president  to  the 
level  of  a  governor  of  Bermuda,  or  one  of  his  own 
•ecretaries. 

Only  four  men  constituted  the  Cabinet  of  Wash- 
ington ;  but  the  public  business  was  inconsiderable 
compared  with  these  times,  and  Jefferson  in  the  State 
Department  had  only  four  clerks  under  him.  Still,  he 
was  a;  very  "-busy  man,  as  many-  questions  of  impor« 
tance  had  to  be  settled.  "  We  are  in  a  wildemesh 
without  a  footstep  to  guide  us,"  wrote '  Madigon  to 
Jefferson  in  reference  to  Congress.  And  it  applied  to 
the  executive  government  as  well  as  to  Congress. 
Neither  the  Executive  nor  the  Legislature  had  pre- 
cedents to  guide  them,  and  everything  was  in  a  tangle ; 
there  was  scarcely  any  money  in  the  country,  and  still 
less  in  the  treasury.  Even  the  President,  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  country,  if  not  the  richest,  had  to 
raise  money  at  two  per  cent  a  month  to  enable  hia 
"  steward  of  the  household "  to  pay  his  grocer's  bills, 
—  and  all  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  had  to  sacrifice 
their;  private  interests  in  accepting  their  new  positions. 

The  head  of  a  department  was  not  so  great  a  per- 
sonage^ in  reality,  as  at  the  present  day,  and  yet  very 
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few  men  were  capable  of  performing  the  duties  of 
their  position.  Probably  Alexander  Hamilton  was  the 
only  man  in  the  country  then  fit  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Jefferson  the  only  man  available  to  be 
Secretary  of  State,  since  Adams  was  in  the  vice-presi- 
dential chair ;  and  these  two  men  Washington  was 
obliged  to  retain,  in  spite  of  their  mutual  hostilities 
and  total  disagreement  on  almost  every  subject  pre- 
sented to  their  consideration.  In  nothing  were  the 
patience,  the  patriotism,  and  the  magnanimity  of 
Washington  more  apparent  than  in  his  treatment  of 
these  two  rival  statesmen,  perpetually  striving  to  con- 
ciliate them,  hopelessly  attempting  to  mix  oil  with 
water,  —  the  one  an  aristocratic  financier,  who  ^aw 
national  prosperity  in  banks  and  money  and  central 
power ;  the  other  a  democratic  land-owner,  who  looked 
upon  agriculture  as  the  highest  interest,  and  universal 
suffrage  as  the  only  safe  policy  for  a  republic.  Between 
the  theories  of  these  rivals,  Washington  had  to  steer 
the  ship  of  state,  originating  nothing  himself,  yet  sin- 
gularly clear  in  his  judgment  both  of  men  and  meas- 
ures. He  was  governed  equally  by  the  advice  of  both, 
since  they  worked  in  different  spheres,  and  were  not 
rivals  in  the  sense  that  Burr  and  Jefferson  were,— 
that  is,  leaders  in  the  same  party  and  competitors  for 
the  same  office. 

In  regard  to  the  labors  and  services  of  Jefferson  in 
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the  DeparfcBtient  of  State,  he  was  cautious;  eoAciliatory, 
and  peiice'loyiag/^neither'fltiahitic  lU*  an  enthusiast " 
enlightened  by  twenty-five  yeaxs  of  disdtission  <m  the 
principles  of  law  and  gbverntnent,  and  k  ]^actiottl  busi- 
ness mail.  It  required.all 'his  tactr^to  prevent  entaif* 
gling.fomgn  allfltnces,  and  getting  ibto  hoti  Wat^r  with 
both  France  and  England ;  for  neithear  power  had  any 
respect  for  the  new  commonwealth,  and  eacJi  seemed 
inclined  to  take  all  the  advantage  it  coiild  of  Ameri- 
can weakness  and  inexperience.  They  were  constantly 
guilty  of  such  offences  as  the  impressment  of  ^our  sea- 
men, paper  blockades,  haughty  dictation^  and  irisolenfi 
treatment  of  our  ^enroy?,  having -an  ey0  allthe'^hile  t6 
the  future  diamemherraent*  of  the  States, '«id  the  rich 
slices  of  territory  both  were  likely  tt)  acquire'  in  iih^' 
Southland  MSfest  At  that ^ time" there  wastio'-Aavy,  tia 
army  to  speak  of,  and  no  surplus  revenue  Ther^ 
were  irritating  questions  to  bo  settled  with"  England 
about  boundaries,  and  the  occupation  of  military  postJs' 
which  she  had^teed  to  evacuate.  There  were  British 
intrigues  with  Indians  in  the  interior  iJo  make  disturb- 
ance, while  on  the  borders  the  fur-trade  and  fisheries 
were  unsettled.  There  were  debts  to  be  paid  from 
American  to  English  merch^lnts,  which  were  disputed, 
and  treaties  to  be  made,  involving  all  the  unsettled 
principles  of  political  economy,  as  insoluble  apparently 
to<Klav  as  they  were  one  hundred  years  aga    Them 
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wei«  tinJi!i«tWfe§Tfe^)tfi3  dd^A^&ftticjfeaTicommeWce  otth^ 
most imtktfogiUfttiHi6';|o^Amieiidanivfesi«lff^ere  stiU 
Excluded- fwii^  Weit'  Itidia  ]^oi?tsliaad-only  «tich  pro« 
dnqls  'wetre^  aldm^ted- 1^  oottld^ubt  be  dispensed  wlth^ 
SAfch  «i^i0le«i«fe  whaile  bil,:«ait  v^ftsh^^salt^proidsions; 
and  grain  iti^,^'€fM^ld  H^t  ■te'/expdi'ted  tb  aniyltiiiviPj 
in  Eilglftnl  Ihl  ^ati^^^n^w  (6|pirit>>^0med'^  idi«i» 
mate  the  government  againi^t^A'm^rick.,'-^  disposition  *tii 
seize' everytblftg  that^ wis ^sMWeviand^tadidtat^iin 
tfiatteiB  withf  wMcW  they-  Had;  ilof 'cobfeemv'*-^  fcrre^  m 
relation  'tti'ou^<y^im  int^el  aSbiirsi  las  in  tiie  ittstrmoi 
tiiMia^^urfiisUed  tad^kiet,  Whosd  adilcrupidrou^  audaoitjj^ 
and  meddling'  intriguisi^  a(i  ^last^^xS^nsted^thb^tibnce 
0f  both  Washington:  fend:  Jefifensroa.  '^  .    =       -   . 

But'tJie  ifiM)stiAiportantthirig*ttifttlii»p|»ned^  his« 
tcricaldnteresti'i^rtietti'Jeffewoh  wte  Sccretaify  of  SUiA^ 
was  thefor^ination  oC^tlie  iB^publicain,  br^Deiinocratiq 
party^  as  it  w«s  affeppw^rds  talki),  in  ioppbsitionito  the 
Federal  party',  led  by  Hamilton;  ^Jay,  and  Ct^irverneu^ 
Monfe.  01  i  this  new  party 'J'ifiMrson  was  the  ^uncUai-* 
puted  f<Mi|iderf  and\14feJ  'He*  fancied  he^  sawiin-tlwi 
measnreir^f  'tiie  Federal  kiakleYS'ftsyj^t^niktia attempt 
to  assiioxilkte'Ainerican'  institutions,  as.  far tavpossiblej 
to  tiiose  of  (Great  Britain.  He  l6oked  uponl  Hamilton 
M  a  rc^mlist*  at  hmib,  and  npton:  his  bank^' with  other 
financial  arrangemenf^i  only  ins  An^angiiie  to  cbhtrol 
Viotes  aiidi  6entralidd  power  at  the  expense*  of  the 
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States.  He  entered  into  the  ar^ia  of  controversial 
politics,  wrote  for  the  iii5^#pa,pers,,  appealed  to  dem- 
ocratic  passions,  and  set-  in  motion  a  net-work  of 
party  machinery  to  influence  the  votes  of  the  people, 
foreseeing  the  future  triumph  of  his  principles.  He 
pulled  political  wires  with  as  much  adroitness  and 
effect  as  Van  Buren  in  after-times,  so  that  the  states* 
man  was  lost  in  the  politician. 

But  Jefferson  was  not  a  vulgar,  a  selfish,  or  a  schem* 
ing  politician.  Though  ambitious  for  the  presidency,  in 
his  heart  he  preferred  the  quiet  of  Monticello  to  any 
elevation  to  which  the  people  could  raise  him.  What 
he  desired  supremely  was  the  triumph  of  democratic 
principles,  since  he  saw  in  this  teiumph.ctJiie  Wflifare 
of  the  country,  —  the  interest^:tpf  the  many  .against 
the  ascendency  of  the  few,  —  the  real  reign  of  the 
people,  instead  of  the  r^ign  of  an  aristocracy  of  money 
or  birth.  Believing  that  the  people  knew,  or  ought 
to  know,  their  own  interests,  he  was  willing  to  intrust 
them  with  unlimited  political  power.  The  Federal- 
ist leaders  saw  in  the  ascendency  of  the  people  the 
triumphs  of:  demagogy,  the  ignoring  of  experience 
in  government,  the  reign  of  passions,  unenlightened 
measures  leading  to  finahcial  and  political  ruin,  and 
would  therefore  restrict  the  privilege,  or,  as  some 
would  say,  the  right,  of  suffrage. 

In  such  a  war  of  principles  the  most  bitter  ani» 
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mosities  were  to  be  expected,  and  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  such  fierce  party  contests  disgraced 
the  country  as  at  the  close  of  Washington's  adminis- 
tration, if  we  except  the  animosities  attending  the 
election  of  General  Jackson.  It  was  really  a  war 
between  aristocrats  and  plebeians,  as  in  ancient  Home ) 
ind,a8  at  Rome,  every  succeeding  battle  ended  in  the 
increase  of  power  among  the  democracy.  At  the  close 
of  the  administration  of  President  Adams  the  Federal 
party  was  destroyed  forever.  It  is  useless  to  specu- 
late a»  to  which  party  was  in  the  right  Probably 
both  par^^s  were  right  in  some  things,  and  wrong  in 
others.  The'Widrth  of  a  strong  government  in  critical 
times  has  been  proved  by  the  wholesome  action  of 
such  an  autocrat  as  Jackson  in  the  Nullification 
troubles  with  South  Carolina,  and  the  successful 
maintenance  of  the  Union  by  the  f)ower-assuming 
Congress  during  the  Rebellion;  while  Jackson's  au- 
tocracy in  general,  and  the  centralizing  tendency  of 
Congressional  legislation  since  1865,  are  instances  of 
the  complications  likely  to  arise  from  too  sttong  a 
government  in  a  country  where  the  people  are  the 
final  source  of  power.  The  value  of  universal  sut 
frage  —  the  logical  result  of  Jeflterson's  views  of  gov% 
emment — is  still  an  open  question,  especially  in 
cities.  But  whether  good  or  bad  in  its  ultimate 
results^  the  victory  was  decisive  on  the  part  of  the 
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^(J^iuocracy,  whoge  main  priucipje f of  "popular  sot- 
.ereigijty  ''.}xa,s,b/ejcoi?ae  the  establi^faqd  law  joI  the  laad,  ■ 
and  will  p^obabljcoi^tiB,ue.tQr,ul0:^s  Jong  as  Ajmerican 
iB^titutipna  last.       .  ..;        •   ,    ..        «    . 

Tl^e  questions,  sipce  ppexjed.haArQjpeen  iea  regard  .to 
$lavj3ry^,7^in  /vfi^yis^;  which  Jefferson  never  dreamed  of, 
r— th;e ,  pompai^tiye  power  ot  the  Norths  ^and  South, 
,ar^^tte^i;i5;0^/ifinaticie,  tariffs,,  wd  ,intei:n^.  imparoyemeats, 
invplyfi^iJih^  die^pest.. problems  oJE  political  [economy, 
edv^qaUoa,.  a^cj,  coj^stitutipAallaw ;  and  afe  time  moves 
on,  n^WfquQstiip^s  )Yfll  ^rise,  to,  puazle  t^he  profoundBst 
inteUectsf  j^t  tJb^'flueii^tiioniof  the  a^endency  of  the 
people^  is,  s^^,tl^  ^eyx>nd  ^JJ  human.  calcHlafcions,  And 
it  is  in  thjis  m^tt^r/  e^^cially  that^  J^ffefsoa  leit  his 
jnark,  op  the  Ja^stitjutiws  of.  his  (Kmntry, -r-;as  the 
champion  oj^  46i«,ocraQy«  tather  than.^s  > the/ champion 
of  the  ^^tx^cA^  4g¥ts,  of  pajan  ,whi0h  ihe  aad.  Patrick 
Jlenry  aijid  '  Sa|:ftwl  ^Ad^ms  hadiiasseiJtedi  in^^oppoi- 
^iti9n  to  the  tyrfljnpo^.of.Grea^  Britain  in  h^rrtirefttment 
of  the  CoJpnieiS*  .'A»4  here  he  wtot  bejroad  Puritan 
Jfew  ,Englaj^d|  wjhich  , sought  the  aaeenderioy  of  the 
wisest  and  tha  b^,  i»^M»  thpi  aristocracy  jof  intellect 
and  virtue,  sbpul^  be^tp  sw.ay  instead  of  the  unenlight- 
ened Tja^ssQSf  Qij^toffiaitis^.talk  abo(at  thie  aji'stocracy 
of  the  Spujtheri^<,plikQters,'but  this  was  an  offlahoot  of 
the  aris.tocrfpy  pf  feudalism;  —  the  dominion  of  favored 
classes  over  the  Q9^1aved,  the  popr^andithe  miserhble* 
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New  England  aristocracy  was  the  rule  pf  tbe^  wi9P$| 
and  the  hest^  i3x,^ending  to  the.  .rexuptest  hamlets,  ixi 
which  the  piec^le  discussed  the  elemental  principles 
ef  Magna  Gharta  and  the  liberties  of  3axon  yeomen^ 
This  was  the  ariktocraic^  whidi  had  for  its  defender? 
such  men  as  the '  Adamses^ ;  thk  \  Sbernm^s^  .fU!id  the 
Langdons>;— something  new  ii  the  history  o£.gpv« 
ertimentsatid'^impires^. which  Mras  really  subverted  by 
the  doctrine^  of.  Boiisseau/  ajid/  the  lead^^  0f  the 
French  Bevoltttion;  whom     Jetflerson   ladmiited   .$,ad 

followed./  .-'-.;'..     '     .    .[..    .     •  •'   -       .t-  ■;    =      ■   t... 

Jefferson,  Jiowever,  practically  believted  in  the'  aris* 
tocracy  of  mind^  and  gave  his  prefeirenoeiio  meu  of 
learning  and*  refinement/  rat&ert  than  iqen:  of  wealth 
and  orailk. : .  Hei wae '  a  demobrat .  otnly  ifk  the  'recQgiA^ 
tion  oi  the 'people,  as  the  sonrcfe  of/  ftuture  •  political 
powet,  and  TaenoB/ in  thiB -belief  of  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  the^Mteinbcfcafcio  party,- which,. it.  was  hk  work  .to 
^aniie-  and  ieadu;  Eofeseeing^  how  dangei^ous  the 
triumph  ]of  a  vulgar  ia&d'  ignbrant:  mob  Svould  be»:he 
tried  to  provide  for  eduoating  the  jieople,  onthe  saniie 
principle'  that  we  would  to-day  educate'  th^  cololred 
race.  The  gareat  hobby  of  hii  life:waa  education.  He 
thus  spent  the  best, part  ^f  his  latter  years  in  foimding 
aaid  directing  the  University  of  Virginia,  including  a 
plan  for  popular  i^diu2aii(>n  as  well  Xo  all  schemes 
of  eduoaticm  he  lent «  willing. ear ;  but  it  was  the  last 
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thing  which  aristocratic  Southern  planters  desired,  — 
the  elevation  of  the  poor  whites,  or  political  equality. 
Though  a  planter,  Jefferson  was  more  in  sympathy 
with  New  England  ideas,  as  to  the  intellectual  im- 
provement of  the  people  and  its  relation  to  univer* 
sal  sufl'rage,  than  with  the  Southern  gentlemen  with 
whom  he  associated.  Hamilton  did  not  so  much  care 
for  the  education  of  the  people  as  he  did  for  the 
ascendency  of  those  who  were  already  educated,  espe- 
cially if  wealthy.  Property,  in  his  eyes,  had  great 
consideration,  as  with  all  the  influential  magnates  of 
the  North.  Jefferson  thought  more  of  men  than 
of  their  surroundings,  and  thus  became  popular  with 
ordinary  people  in  a  lower  stratum  of  social  life. 
Hamilton  was  popular  only  with  the  rich,  the  learned, 
and  the  powerful,  and  stood  no  chance  in  the  race  with 
Jefferson  for  popular  favor,  wherever  universal  suf- 
frage was  established,  any  more  than  did  John  Adams, 
whose  ideas  concerning  social  distinctions,  and  the  as- 
cendency of  learning  and  virtue  in  miatters  of  govern- 
jiJe^ti  were  decidedly  aristoctatic. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  Jefferson  or  Hamilton 
was  the  wiser  in  his  political  theories,  nor  is  it  cer 
tain  which  was  the  more  astute  and  far-reaching  in 
his  calculations  as  to  the  future  ascendency  of  politi 
cal  parties.  Down  to  the  Civil  War  the  Democrats 
had  things  largely   their  own  way;  since  then,  the 
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Republican  party — lineal  descendant  of  the  Federals^ 
through  the  ;Whags  —  hav6  borne  sway  until  within 
very  repent  years,  when  there  has  dey6l<^ped^a<6tonig 
reactloh  against  the  centralizing.^  tendency  compacted 
by  the  rallying  of  the  people  about  the  government 
to  resist  disunion  in  1860-65. 

Jeflferson  became  Vice-President  on  the  final  retire- 
ment of  Washington  to  private  life  in  1797>  when 
Adams  was  made  President.  The  vice-presidency  was 
a  position  of  dignity  rather  than  of  power,  and  not  so 
much  desired  by  ambitious  men  as  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor in  a  great  State.  What  took  place  of  importance 
in  the  political  field  during  the  presidency  of .  Adams  ^ 
has  already  been  treated.  As  Yice-PzieBid^Lt,' Jelhrsoa 
had  but  little  to  do  officially,  but  he  was  as  busy  as 
ever  with  his  pen,  and  in  pulling  political  wires,  —  espe- 
cially in  doing  all  he  could  to  obstruct  l^islation  along 
the  lines  laid  dow^ky  the  Federal  leaders.  Of  course, 
like* -dther^leadets,  he  was  aiming  at  the  presidency, 
and  I  think  hemas  the  only  man  in  our  history  who 
ever  reached  thisr  high  office  by  persistent  personal 
efforts  to  secure  it.  Burr  failed,  in  spite  of  his  great 
abilities,  as  well  as  Hamilton,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Benton, 
Webster.  Douglas,  Seward,  and  Blaine,  All  the  later 
presidents  have  been  men  who  when  nominated  as 
candidates  for  the  presidency  were  comparatively  un- 
known and  unimportant  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  -^ 
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j^Iecfed!  mit  f6r  abilities,  biitf:a&:tba  tqxx^  f  avi^ilabla?* 
candidates;  although,  abme  of-  theoD^L/Zproivted'  to  \he 
^mea  of  greater  /tdl^at :  aad  fitufiss .  tlmt  wm :  generally 
i9upf>osed.  The:  people  accepted  themy  i  ibut  dad  not 
^kct'them,  any  more  than  Saul  and  Etevid  wer€ 
chosen  by  the  people  of  < 'IstfeeL  <iFDlitioal:  leader* 
selected  them'for  party  put^ses^,  and  rathfir  because 
tbeJy  \v;ere  linkhown  than  because  <  they'  wete  ikntxwwf^ 
while  'greater  -men,  Who  hadi^^i  national'. eyei:UpQix 
th^QBi  fdr  servioes  and  abilitieis;  had  created  tm-^mB^j 
enegoiies,  secret ';of  open,  lor  siicoessftilf  •eomt)etitioxk 
An  English  menllfer  of  PiislSamenVof  tiianaeendettt 
talentf",.  if  >superiQr  to  all'  other  tndmberb  for 'elfquenoe^ 
wisdomZ-aM  tact^'is  pri^tty.certailn  >q{  .'oliofibitig*  tCo  tib^ 
premiership^  like  Caniing,  Ped, 'Diaraeli^'iind  Gladr 
fitpne.  Probably  no  Ameorican,  foi;a  loagrtinie.  to  •come, 
cam  araasonAbly  hope  to  rraich  the  t)te6i4encry  iftecto$Q 
Toe  1  :ha8  ambitiobsly  i  and  ^ereastemtj^  labored  ht  it» 
:whatever  ipay  be  •  ins  naerits^  on  seivioesi  •  In  a  Dount]^ 
of  widoiexitentMke  the  i  United  States,  ^v^i^rel  the  i^pore* 
^entati^s  k>f  the  people  and  the.  States  in  Ocfngr^ss  %ti$ 
the  real  ruierSi  perhapia  fliis  is  itfelL.  \     < ; 

But  even  JT^ffersoai  did  miti  iaoiidinajbefly  seek  car  die^Bf© 
the  presideiicy.  Thli^*  office  .q^uite  lEts.  eltimestly  aouglit 
Mm,  as  theanoat  populalr.mim  in  the  icounttyj  "wlw:  had 
T)Toved  hisztse^f  to  be  a  man  of  gp:'e9i($  a]^ties  la  the 
rarions  'positions  he  had.  preVionialy  filled,  and  as  I»oneet 
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as  heiwto  patriotitx  T,  He  had  lew  pear$ostaL  jenemies. 
His  enemiea  werejthe  leacferfiof  ther.FedetaLpwrty^jif 
we  except  iAairoH;  Burr>  ih  who^e  honesty  •hw  believed 
The  lies  w:hJ(2i]i<l3aQ :bi<itet -and. hoatile  f edf^ralia^ rtold 
about  JeflFetfeon  were  lost:  on .  the  Igreat  majority  ottbe 
peopk,  rwho  believed  in  him.,  ,     '.-<:  !  : ;  :  •-  :  . 

Jefferson. was  iaaugtirsated.  as  J)rc8id^at  inlSQl^and 
ejected  an  able* XJabinety iwith  hia  friend  and. disoipl^ 
James  Madison  as^  Secretary  of  State,  and  Albert  Gralf 
latin,  an  ^perifended  fitianiciert  a  Swias  by  birth,  a9 
Secretary  oi  the'Treasn/ry. .  He  atoncfe  made  impoc* 
tant  ehadges'.in'.all , matters  of  ^tjquette  and  forms 
introduoiBg  greatep/siknplicity»iaboliBhiJig  flevele$,. titfesj 
iad  stat^ceiiemoilials,  a(nd  making  himself  motejacce^ 
siblata  the  pedj)la  -  lEEs  hospitaJitywJa^  greater  than 
that  of  aHy  preceding  •  or  siicc'eed&ag  preajdent;  He 
lived  in  the  White  House;  ijiore  like  $.  Virgiijuan 
planter  than  argreaH  public  functionary,  wearing  plaiji 
clothes,  and  receiving  foreign?  ministers^  without  th^ 
Ufiual  .formalities,  much,  to  their  chagw.  He  sjlso 
prevailed  on  Congress  to  reduce  the  army  and  navy; 
retaining  a  force  only  large  pnough  to^  maintain  law 
and  order,  Hcj  aet  the  ecsample  of  r^moviiag  import 
tant  officers  hostile  to  hia  administration,  although  he 
did  not  make  8we^)!mg;chan^3i  as  did<^neral  Jac^<» 
son  afterward, ; on  the :  ayowefi  .  gijQupd;  that  "  spoilf 
belong  to  vic^iors,"-'— ithus  iin^reasi[ng  the  bittemesa 
if  partisanship 
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Th(B  most  important  act  of  Jefferson's  administrai 
tion  was  ^he  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France  for 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  Bonaparte  had  intended, 
after  that  great  territory  had  heen  ceded  to  him  by 
Spain,  to  make  a  military  colony  at  New  Orleans,  and 
thus  controLthe-j^L^ssippi  and  its  .branches  ;  but  as 
he  wanted  money,  and  as  his  ambiUom  centred  in  Euro- 
pean conquests,  he  waig  easily  won  over  tyr  the  Amer- 
ican diplomutists  to' forego  the -pMsepwion  of  that 
teiTitory,  the  importance  of  which  he  probably  did  not 
appreciate,  and  it  became  a  part  of  the  United  States. 
James  Monroe  and  Eobert  Livingston  closed  the  bar- 
gain with  the  First  Consul,  and  i«rete^^omptly  sus- 
tained by  the  iadmkiifetration,  although  they  had 
really  exceeded  their  instructions.  Bonaparte  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  of  this  transaction:  "This  acces- 
sion of  territory  strengthens  forever  the  power. oS  the 
United  States.  I  have  given  to  Englfmd  a  maritime 
rival  that  will  sooner  or  later  humble  her  pride." 

By  this  purchase,  which  Jefferson  had  much  at 
heart,  the  United  States  secured,  not  only  millions  of 
square  miles  of  territory,  but  the  control  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  This  fortunate  acquisition  prevented  those 
entangling  disputes  and  hostilities  which  would  have 
taken  place  whether  Spain  or  France  owned  Louisiana. 
Doubtless,  Jefferson  laid  himself  open  to  censure  from 
the  Federalists  for  assuming  unconstitutional  powers 
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in  this  purchase;  but  the  greatness  of  the  service 
more  than  balanced  the  irregularity,  and  the  ridicule 
and  abuse  from  his  political  enemies  fell  harmless. 
No  one  can  question  that  his  prompt  action,  whether 
technically  legal  or  illegal,  was  both  wise  and  neces- 
sary; it  practically  gave  to  the  United  States  the 
undisputed  possession  of  the  vast  territory  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Moreover, 
the  President's  enlightened  encouragement  of  the  ex«* 
plorations  of  Lewis  and  Clarke*s  expedition  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  led  to  the 
ultimate  occupancy  of  California  and  the  west  coast 
itself. 

The  next  event  of  national  interest  connected  with 
the  administration  of  JefiTerson  in  his  long  term  of 
eight  years  (for  he  was  re-elected  president,  and  began 
his  second  term  in  1805),  was  the  enterprise  of  Aaron 
Burr,  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  monarchy  in 
Mexico.  It  was  fortunately  defeated,  and  the  disap- 
pointed and  ambitious  politician  narrowly  escaped 
being  convicted  of  high  treason.  He  was  saved  only 
by  the  unaccountable  intrigues  of  the  Federalists  at  a 
time  of  intense  party  warfare.  Jefferson  would  have 
punished  this  unscrupulous  intriguer  if  he  could ;  but 
Burr  was  defended  by  counsel  of  extraordinary  ability, 
— chiefly  Federalist  lawyers,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
Luther  Martin  of  Maryland,  probably  the  best  lawyer 
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ia  the  country,  notwitbstauding  his.  dis0ipated  habita 
Martin  was  one  of  those  few  drinking  men  whose 
.brains  are  not  clouded  by  liquor.^  He  cpuld  argue  a 
ease  after  having  drunk  brandy  enough  to  intoxicate 
any  ordinary  map,  and  be  the  brighter  for  it  Burr 
also  brought  to.  bear  the  resources  of  his  own  extra- 
ordinary intellect,  by  way  of  quiet  suggestions  to  his 
counsel.,  •  !       .  : 

This  remarkable  man  was  born  at  Newark,  N  J.,  in 
1756,  and  was  the  son  of  the  Key.  Aaron  Buar,  president 
of  Princeton  CJollege,  He  was  a  grand&on  of  the  cele- 
brated Jonathan.  Ed  wards^  the' n^ost  original  and  pow- 
erful metaphysical  intellect  known  to  the  religious 
Ipfiatory  of  this  country,  who  confirmed  CaJvinism  as 
the  creed  of  New  England  Puritans-  ,The  young 
Burr,  oa  the  death. of  his  father  and' grandfather,  in- 
herited what  was  then  considered  as  a  fortune,  and 
was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1772^  with  no  ;en viable 
reputation,  being  noted  for  his  idleness  and  habits 
bordering  on  dissipation.  He  was  a  handsome  and 
sprightly  young  man  of  sixteen,  a  favorite  with  women 
of  all  ages.  He  made  choice  of  the  profession  of  law, 
and  commenced  the  study  under  .Xappan  Jleeve  of 
Elizabeth  town.  After  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  he 
entered  the  army  at  Boston,  but,  tired  of  inactivity, 
joined  Arnold's  expedition  to  Quebec,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  bravery     lU-heaith  com* 
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pelled  hioir  to  leavci  the  lattQQtj  after  {<Hir  years -s^8rvice,«-t 
tl^e  youngest  colottel  in  the  army.  He  wfts  fno  admiwt 
of  Washiitgton,  regaTding  hinaras^''a4  farmer  and  lur 
dian-Sghter  rather  thaii  a  i^oldier."  He  favored  the 
eabal  again&t  him,  heeded  by  Gates  and  Conway. 
Washington,  while  oready  to  acknowledge  Burros  tniK-* 
tary  abilities,  alM^ysiiisfcrUstied.  hint,  and  withheld 
from  him  the  rank  i>t  brigadier.. 

On  led.viug  the  arndj?.  at*  the  age  of  itwienty^^hre^ 
Burr  resumed  his  studies  of  the  law,  ftrid  -i^a*  ad-» 
mitted-W  ithe  Albany  bar.iaftjer,  < brief  rfrepatation. 
CdnsoiQvsiOf  his  talents^  be  30on  $i,fter. sealed;  in  iNew 
York,  and  enjoyed  a:  lucrative  ,practicei.  the  riyftl  ot 
Alatandet  Hamilton^ :bei«g  emrftoj^ed  -yithvhim  Kl)n:all 
importtot  oases;  Hel  hadmarti^  in  1782,:the  i^idoW: 
of  an  English  officJer,  a[  Mrs,  Pcovest,  A.l^dy  oldeil  than: 
he,^--with  ujicommon.a^complishmi^nta*  IJalTSilrf 
was  cbaJto  It  member  oS  the  New  York  LegisUfcureC* 
aad  was  on  intiitiate  termid.  witih  the  Clin tona»  the 
LivingstOtis^  the  Van  i  Rennselderis,  and  the:  Schuylel^ 
In  1789  he  was  mad^  Attoroey-iGrefneral^of :  the  State 
during  the  administration  of  Governor  G^<)rge  Gllntoa? 
His  popularity  was  as  great  as  were  his  taienti,  rind  in 
1791  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  over 
General  Philip  Schuyler,  and  became  the  leader  of  the. 
Republican  party,  with  increasipg  popularity  and  in- 
fluence   In  1796  he  was, a  presidetitial  candidate,  and 
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in  1800,  being  again  a  candidate  for  the  presidency^ 
he  received  seventy-three  votes  in  the  House  of  Eep* 
resentatives,  —  the  same  number  that  were  cast  for 
Jefferson.  He  would,  doubtless,  have  been  elected 
president  but  for  the  efforts  of  Hamilton,  who  threw 
his  influence  in  favor  of  Jeflferson,  Democrat  as  he 
was,  as  the  safer  man  of  the  two.  Burr  never  forgave 
his  rival  at  the  bar  for  this,  and  henceforward  the 
deepest  enmity  rankled  in  his  soul  for  the  great 
Federalist  leader. 

As  Vice-President,  Burr  was  marked  for  his  polit- 
ical intrigues,  and  incurred  the  distrust  if  not  the 
hostility  of  Jefferson,  who  neglected  Burr's  friends 
and  bestowed  political  favors  on  his  enemies.  Dis- 
gusted with  the  inactivity  to  which  his  office  doomed 
him,  Burr  pulled  every  wire  to  be  elected  governor  of 
New  York;  but  the  opposition  of  the  great  Democratic 
families  caused  his  defeat,  which  was  soon  followed  by 
his  assassination  of  Hamilton,  called  a  dueL  Univer- 
sal execration  for  this  hideous  crime  drove  him  for  a 
time  from  New  York,  although  he  was  Still  Vice- 
President.  But  his  political  career  was  ended,  al- 
though his  ambition  was  undiminished. 

Then,  seeing  that  his  influence  in  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States  was  hopelessly  lost.  Burr  looked  for  a 
theatre  of  new  cabals,  and  turned  his  eyes  to  the  West, 
opened  to  public  view  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
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In  the  preparation  of  his  plans  he  went  first  to 
New  Orleans,  then  a  French  settlement,  where  he  was 
lionized,  returning  by  way  of  Nashville,  Frankfort, 
Lexington,  and  St  Louis.  At  the  latter  post  he  found 
General  Wilkinson,  to  whom  he  communioated  his 
scheme  of  founding  an  empire  in  the  West,  —  a  most 
desperate  undertaking.  On  ail '  i^lUnd  of  the  Ohio, 
near  Mafi^tta,  he  viisited  its  oWlien'  called  Blenner- 
ha^sset,  a  restless  and  worthless  Irishman,  whom  he 
induced  to  follow  his  fortunes. 

The  adventurers  contracted  for  fifteen  boats  and 
enlisted  quite  a  number  of  people  to  descend  the 
Mississippi  and  make  New  Orkans  their  rallying- 
point,  supposing  that  the  Western  population  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  government  and  were  ready  to 
secede  and  establish  a  new  republic,  or  empire,  to 
include^  Mexico ;  ^Iso^  relying  -on^  the^  aid  of  General 
Wilkinson  at  St  Louis.  But  they  miscalculated;  Wil- 
kinson was  true  to  his  colors  j  the  people  whom  they 
had  seduced  gradually  dropped  ofif;  the  territorial 
magistrates  became  suspicious  and  alarmed,  and  the 
governor  of  the  Territory  communicated  his  fears  to 
4he  President,  who  at  once  issued  a  proclamation  to 
Arrest  the  supposed  conspirators,  who  had  fled  when 
their  enterprise  had  failed. 

Burr  was  seized  near  Natchez,  and  was  tried  fo\ 
conspiracy ;  but  the  trial  came  to  nothing.    He  con* 
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triv^dlto  e^fidpeiji  th^^nighjb,  bnt  ^a^.  ftgain  ^arresjted  « 
Alabam^i  ati4  sent  to  Bix5hm^^.rtQ;be  tried;  tfor  toeasou, 
^s  has.b^eix  said^  be^'was  acquitted,  by  ar jury  qI  wMc& 
arohn:  Randolph  )?i^as  iloreftiau.iwitlhv  ^e  jsy;»pa,tl^  of 
all  the ,  wOme»^  of ,  whOn),  h^  was  a.  ^  favorite  /  ^o  ithe  day 
pf.his;  de^,th. // The,  trial  lasted  six  , months  a^id  Jef- 
f0raon  did  all  be  coijild .  to  convict  bioXi  with  the  assi^r 
i^aiwje  o(  William  Wirt>  jusjb  ifisilig  intp  uoticewL 

'  Although  ^aoquittSed,  Burr.  .wajs.  a  ruirt^d  .in^.n.  His 
day  of  receptions  and  popiulatity  \vaa  oven.,  His  6a4 
huxk,  splendid  caTeejr.  came  ,.|o..  an  iogloriou^  ^  olose. 
Fueling  .  ulisafe  iti,  his  owu ,  i  country,  he  { )Wtodeted 
abipa4  at,  times  .treated  with  gi^eat:  (fcti^0ti(^ti  Vfh^ntr 
ever  he'Wejit,;but  always.'aroufeing.suspicions^  .,,He  wa^ 
obliged  to  leave  Englaud,  and.  waiidei?ed.as|  a  .fugitive 
from  :  Qountyy  to'eonntry,  .without  mone^yijOi?  real 
friends^  At  PariS;  and  London*  ^  he  suff^ed.  e^^trem^ 
^overtj'-,  although  admired;  in.  society.  At  la&t  he 
returned  to  New  Yotk,  utterly  destitute,  and  reaumed 
the  ptactice,of  the. law,  but  ^as  without  social  positioa 
and  generally  avoide^d.  He  succeeded  in  1332  iu 
winning  the  hand  of  a  wealthy  widow,  but  he  spent 
her  ihoney  so  freely;  that  she  left ,  him,  iAftet  the 
3epajratioii  he  supported  himself  with  great  difficulty, 
but  retained  his  elegant  manner  and  faspiijiating  .-Con- 
versation, until  h^  died  in  tiae  hou$e  qf  a.  lady.  JWend 
in  J83fl,  and  was,  buried,  at  Princeton  by;  the  side  oi 
his  father  and  grandfa^h^-^ 
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Ouir^hyfcoi7  narraJDes^^o  ^11'  from  an  exalted  pod* 
tion  tifiore  ififekiwjboljr,  brtrfore'  richly  .deserved,  than 
hfe;-  Without?  being  AissipatJed,  he  was  a  fcad'  andim^ 
{)ri^t5ipleA  tnan'  irotti  tha  sta¥t>.  •  H^  'might  hare  be^a 
the  pridel  of  hii^  oottrttry^  like 'Hta«41ioii«ittwi  Jeffiefrsoa, 
being  the  equal  of  both  in'-abilitfesj  and  at  onie  tim6 
in  popi;ilarity  'The  scbool4)ookp /have  given,  to  hi<^ 
and  to  fieaedict  Jiibaold  aain£amau6  imnioilality; 
bomparing  tW  ohe  withi  iGain;  «a}ndl  tfie*  otheari  teith 
Judas  Is€ati4)t.  ^         »     .1    1    >    ^ 

-  The  1  mofel  important  >  measure  doinectQd  with  i Jeffi$?- 
son'$  loife^  adii]dni&tratio&  wto:  thef](iran4mpidrtation  Aat, 
commonly  called  ithe  Eikibanrga  rIt(jprove(d:in:;the  ei>.d 
a  mistake^  and  shednogkary  oathe>fame:of.  the  Presi- 
dent; aildiyet  it  porhieipi'  preventeij/a  !vrar;oE  at;lea$t 

-The  jpeabe/  of  1783  ■  and.  the  aeknowledgment  of 
-American  independendB  did  tiot:  i;eatote  friendly  rela?- 
tions  between  £ngland  and  the  United  States. ;  Xtwas 
not  in  humaiY  nature  thisct  a  j  proud,  and  powerful  state 
like  England  should  see:  the  disruption  of  her  .empire 
and  her  fairest  foreign  possession  torn  from  her  with 
out  embittered  feelings,  leading  to  acjts  whieh  could 
•not  be  justified  hf  intlemational  law  or.  by  enlightened 
reason,  iAjooordingly ,  the  governmjenfc  o4  Great  Britain 
treated  the  American  envoys  with  tud^nos^  iasolenoe 
ttid  contem^t^  mudb  to  their  chagrin^nd  the  indigiu 
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tion  of  Americans  generally.  It  also  adopted  measures 
exceedingly  injurious  to  American  commerce.  Franoe 
and  England  being  at  war,  the  Americans,  as  neutrals, 
secured  most  of  the  carrying  trade,  to  the  disgust  of 
British  merchants;  and,  declaring  mutual  blockade, 
both  French  and  English  cruisers  began  to  capture 
American  trading-ships,  the  English  being  eiq)eeiSlly 
outrageous  in  their  doings.  Said  Jef&ifson,  in  his  an- 
nual message  in  1805 :  "  Our  coasts  have  been  infested 
and  our  harbors  watched  by  private  armed  vessels. 
They  have  captured  in  the  very  entrance  of  our  har- 
bors, as  well  as  on  the  high  seas,  not  only  the  vessels 
of  our  friends  coming  to  trade  with  us,  but  our  own 
also.  They  have  carried  them  off  under  pretence  of 
legal  adjudication ;  but  not  daring  to  approach  a  court 
of  justice,  they  have  plundered  and  sunk  them  by  the 
way,  or  in  obscure  places  whfere  no.  evidence  could 
arise  against  them,  maltreated  the  crews,  and  aban- 
doned them  in  boats  in  the  open  sea,  or  on  desert 
shores  without  food  or  covering.**  In  view  of  these 
things,  the  President  recommended  the  building  of 
gunboats  and  the  reorganization  of  the  militia^  and 
c£tlled  attention  to  materials  in  the  navy-yards  for 
constructing  battleships.  The  English  even  went  fur- 
ther and  set  up  a  claim  to  the  right  of  search ;  sailors 
were  taken  from  American  ships  to  be  impressed  into 
their  naval  service,  on  the  plea — generally  unfounded 
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-—  that  they  were  British  subjects  and  deserters.  At 
last  British  audacity  went  so  far  as  to  attack  an 
American  frigate  at  Hampton  Eoads,  and  carry  away 
four  alleged  British  sailors,  three  of  whom  were  Amer- 
ican bom.  The  English  doctrine  that  no  man  could 
expatriate  himself  was  not  allowed  by  America,  where 
immigrants  and  new  citizens  were  always  welcome; 
but  in  the  case  of  native  Americans  there  could  be  no 
question  as  to  their  citizenship.  This  outrage  aroused 
indignation  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
and  a  large  party  clamored  for  war. 

But  the  policy  of  Jefferson  was  pacific.  He  abhorred 
war,  and  entered  into  negotiations,  which  came  to 
nothing.  Nor,  to  hifc  mind,  was  the  country  prepared 
for  war.  We  ha,d  neither  army  nor  navy  to  speak  of. 
It  was  plain  that  we  should  be  beaten  on  the  land  and 
on  tile  sea.  Much  as  he  hated  England,  he  preferred 
to  temporize,  and  build  a  few  gunboats,  —  which 
everybody  laughed  at. 

Nor  did  the  French  government  behave  much  better 
than  the  English.  It  looV^d  upon  the  United  States 
as  an  unsettled  and  weak  country,  to  be  robbed  with 
impunity.  At  last,  driven  from  the  high  seas,  the 
Americans  could  rely  only  on  the  coasting-trade. 
•*One  half  the  mercantile  world  was  sealed  up  by 
the  British,  and  the  other  half  by  the  French." 

Jefferson  now  appealed  to  Congress,  and  the  result 
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!vras  tlie  Noft-iinportatioti  Act,  or  Embargo,  forbidding 
Am^fricaas  to  trade  with  France  and  England.  This 
policy  w^as  intended  as  a  pressure  on  English  mer- 
chants.. But  it  was  a  half- measure  and. did  not  afiect 
British  legislation,: which  bad  for  its  object  the  utter 
annihilation  of  Atnerican  commerce.  Neither  France 
nor  England  was  hurt  seriously  by  the  Embai^o,  while 
our  ships  lay  rotting  at  the  .wharves,  and  our  merchants 
found  that  their  occupation  was  gone*  The  New  Eng* 
land  merchants  were  discouraged  and  discontented.  It 
was  not  they  who  wished  to  see  their  ships  shut  up  by 
a  doubtfuj  policy*  They  would  have  preferred  to  run 
risks  i»th0r.than  be  idle.  But  J^ife&rson  paid  no  heed 
to  their;  grumblings,  feeling  that  he*  was:  exhibiting 
to  foreign  powers  nnusual  forbe0,rance^  IV.is  singula? 
that  he  persevered  in  a  policy  that  neltrlythe  whole 
body  of  merchants  censured  and  regarded  as  a  failure; 
but  he  did,  and  Congress  was  subservient  to  his  de* 
crees.  No  succeeding  president  ever. had  the  inftuenc** 
over  Congress  that  he  had,  He  was  almost  a  dictator. 
He  found  opposition  only  among  the  Federalists^  whose 
power  was  gone  forever. 

At  last,  when  the  farmers  and  plajjters  joined  with 
the  shipping  interests  in  complaining  of  the  Embaigo. 
Jefferson  was  persuaded  that  it  was  a  failure^  and 
three  diays  before  his  addiinisftration  dosed  it  was  re* 
pealed  by  Congress.    But  even  this  measure  did  uol 
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Jkurt  th^  party  wWdi  he' had  mafcailialled  with  stich 
traascendeiit  taet;  for  his  friend  amd  dtsciple,  Jataes 
Madis(m,  Wks  elected  to  succeed  him  in  1869. 
.  The  Embargo  had  had  one  result:  it  deferred  the  :war 
with  Gre^t  Britain  to  the  next ,  admiidstration.  That 
conflict  of  1812-^15  was*  not  a  glorious  war  for  America 
except  o!B  the  ocean. '  It  wks  not  ^eAtered  upon  l^  the 
British  with  any  hope  of  the  coilquest  of  the  country, 
but  to  As>  aE  the  harm  they  could  '4o  the  people  wh6 
had  achieve  their  independence.  ^  On  the  part  6f  the 
United  8ta4ies  itwas  dimply  a  choice  between  insiilty 
insolence^  and  injury  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  expenditure  'Of  money  •  and  loss  of  life,  which 
MTOuId  bear  as  hard'  on  Bnglamd  as  m  the :  United 
Stated^;  Both;  parties  at  last  wearied  of  a  contefet^which 
paromised  nd^permanont  isettlemiBiit  of  interests^or  prin^ 
(kiples.-  The:  Federalists  deprecated  dlt'frbm  the  begin- 
ning; The  Bepublican-Demooracy'  sustained  it  from 
the  instinct  of  national  honor.  Probably  it  could  not 
have  been  avoided  without  the  surrender  of  iiational 
dignity.  It  wgls  the  last  of  out  wars  with  Great  Brit* 
ain.  future  diffieulties  will  dbubtkss  be  settled  by 
arbitration,  or  not  settled  at.  all,  in  spite  of  mutual  ill- 
wilL  England  and  America  cannot  afiford  to  fights 
Our  late  Civil  War  demonstrated  this, -^  when,  with 
all  the  ill-feeling  between  the  two  nations,  war  was 
averted*     The  interests  of    trade  may  mollify  am? 
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Boften  international  jealousies,  but  only  forbearance 
and  the  cultivation  of  mutual  and  common  interests 
can  eradicate  the  sentiments  of  mutual  dislike. 

However,  it  was  not  the  Embargo,  nor  the  meditated 
treason  of  Aaron  Burr,  nor  the  purchase  of  Louisiana^ 
important  as.  these  were,  which  gives  chief  interest  to 
the  eight  years  of  Jefiferson's  administration,  and  made 
Jt  a  political  epoch.  It  was  the  firm  growth  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  Democratic  party,  of  which  Jefferson 
was  the  father  and  leader,  as  Hamilton  was  the  great 
chieftain  of  the  Federalist.  With  the  accesidon  of 
Jefferson  to  power,  a  new  policy  was  inaugurated, 
which  from  his  day  has  been  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment, except  in  great  financial  emergencies  when 
men  of  brain  have  had  the  direction  of  public  affairs. 
DemoCTatic  leaders  Uke  Jackson  and  Van  Buren, 
representing  the  passions  or  interests  or  prejudices  of 
the  masses,  it  would  seem,  have  been  gerierally  unfop* 
tunate  enough  to  lead  the  country  into  financial 
difiiculties,  because  tliey  have  conformed  to  the  an- 
enlightened  instincts  of  the  people  rather  than  to  tha 
opinions  of  the  enlightened  few, — great  merchants^ 
capitalists,  and  statesmen,  tliat  is,  men  of  experience 
And  ability.  And  when  these  men  of  brain  have 
extricated  the  country  from  the  financial  distress 
which  men  inexperienced  in  finance  and  ignorant 
of  the  principles  of  political  economy  have  brought 
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about^  the  democratio  leadeis  bave  regained  theif 
political  ascendency,  since  they  appealed,  more  than 
their  antogonists,  to  those  watch\yords  so  dear  to  the 
American  heart,  the  abolition  of  monopolies^  unequal 
taxation,  the  exaltation  of  the  laboring  classes,— » 
whatever  premises  ^  to  i^grandize  the  motion  in  a 
mat^rii^l  point  of  view, j or  pi^of^ss^s  to.  bring  about 
the  reign  of  ^'liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality,"  and 
the  abolition  of  social  distinctions. 

It  cannot,  be  doubted  that  the  policy  of  Jefferson, 
while  it  appealed  to  the  rights  and  interests  of 
"working-men,"  of  men  who  labor  with  their  hands 
rather  than  by  their  brains,  has  favored  the  reign  of 
demagogues,  —  the  great  curse  of  American  institu- 
tions* Who  now  ruje  the  cities  of  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago  f  Is  it  not 
those  who^,  in  cHies;  at. 7 least,  have  made  self-gov- 
emmeont — the  great  principle  for  which  Jefferson 
contended  —  almost  an  impossibility  t  This  great 
statesman  was  sufficiently  astute  to  predict  the  rule 
of  the  majority  for  generaticMPis  to  come,  but  I  doubt 
if  he  anticipated  the  character  of  the  men  to  whom 
the  majority  would  delegate  their  power.  Here  he 
was  not  so  sagacious  as  his  great  political  rivals.  1 
believe  that  if  he  could  have  foreseen  what  a  misei^ 
able  set  the  politicians  would  generally  turn  out  to 
be, — with  their  venality,  their  unsorupulousness.  theix 
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Vfle  flttttert^d^  (rf'tlie  ^^l4,  tfeir  sys^^irf'  of  «p6il8 
*h0fr  fntMerende  W'ththigh^  Intetest®  <)f  tlie  flitiMit. 
-^'bJg  ftlifch  ih^demGioracy  as  a  form  of  gov^ftitik^it 
w>uM'haV^'  be€*'€*iskLttaHy' shftk^fii  -Ke  iiirirsdf  w^ 
m)  deniiagogBi?^  '  *riis  ^iToi*'\v%8*lbi  hot  fo^eelft^  tfcfe 
iogiual  s^qtifen6o'^f  fehbsft  ttbslitafcffi  tliec^fes^^hlch  irfa<i6 
tip  his  political  religiont-^tbfe  ir6li^rf  of  hiliiwinley} 
isttoh  'a$  the  Frekoh  pWloic^Mra  Md  taughtl  hitii.  ■  Biit 
his  theories  pleased 'tH^peo^piei-ttnd  lite  ihimseff  Wfi^ 
personally  populai;  ^^the  kobt  so  'bf '«11- 06*  etafes- 
inea,  not  ^xteptin^  fleni^ 'Clajr,  Wb^  ;iiftide'  tnany 
ehemtesj  ^  '-  ^  '  ''  "  •^'  '  *  "  >'  ■  ■  '''  "-'-  •'  '  '  •■-'=  ^'  '* 
Jetfetsorils  mAnneirs  were  i^pfe;  Mk  dres6fwAsplat&; 
he  was  aoeefeBiblA  to^e-vti^yboAjr;  |ie  •Was^bdtiridtess''itf 
bik  hospitalities,  ^e^cared  little  -for  taoM%  'his^  opinloiiei 
were"  liberal  and  'prbgreesive;'  h^'ttvciidfed  qiarr^i^,iiie 
had  but  few  prejudices,  he  wa§  kiiid  and  g^etous  tb 
the  poor  and^  unfortunate,  he '  etalted  EgriOultu¥ftl  life, 
bi&  hated  Artificial  splendoi^,  k&d  all  shams  and  lies. 
In  his'  morJi^ls '  hjB  *m,s  irreproachable,  unlike  Hamiltoif 
arid  Burr;  he  nev^er  m^e  himself  ridiculous,  like 
John  Adams,'  by'  egotism,  vatiity,  and  jiBalousy;  'he 
was  the  most  «(omestic  of  men,  worshipped  by  his^ 
ilamily  and  admired  by  his  guestd;-  always  ready  to 
eommutticate  fcnowledgei  strong  in  his  oonvietiohs, 
perpetually  writing  his  sincefre  eentiinente  and  beliefs 
in  letters  to  his  friondsi-^as  upr^ht  md  honest  d 
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itppi^watelifQiWidh  ttb^  i»tpf©etif  t^fwbole  Aafcion/ovet 
whi§H  ie  eontwi^d  t^/ex^aroifi^  Jlkflutaaca  I  tf ter-  he .  hajl 
p^Kteql.wdthi  pow^rj  *A»A  \tfeea  .he  if Qurid  tumself  poor 
%nd:  tembi^i9ra8$0d  iiir:  jtion§equ^<3e.  afc.  Jais  lnwise  Thofepk 
|aUty,;hi^-.feOW  ibis  rlibtftry^.tii^tb«i*ito  ISbe  ooimtiyi  to 
pay  'Jitis.dfibt&,  a*  Well,  tiiar  th^/maofcYiiluiablei  Ipart  ofJiw 
estate,  tyet  .Ue«iping.  ug  bfe  /XJhe^faljiesfl,  and  jserenitfjr 
of  ttoipm;:aufl  nejowsing  ^  thq  gett^rall  |)rQ5pfiitty,-^ 
whiiA  Wftfe  ,'pT0diM)ed^by/lShei()eYjejHeK^aijalJtog  e^ 
and  neecnrt^eajdf '  algre^ti.ieo11fe^y,;iat]Dlepjthfin/ by  fclk6 
polit^V  tteoiie?  ■  trbitb  ^be.  advoofct^  ( wftb.  «d  ahiiob 
abilijby<>!,  •'-  ,".  ,•  r/-:  •..  :'■!/;  !■  ft'::  -i-^'  •;:^1  •  "•. 
.  :On«.Jjfe  toal  .cetirtmQfttlto.lMoDditjeBo,^^ 
iiteor.'fortynfour  yealr^  ofiContdnucms;  public  I  ^sesrieei 
Jefifeitsoii  demoted  bims^UiqhieflT^rtte)  Ithe  ^darerbf  his 
"^tate,  which  had  been  much;  negycted^dhaikig  his 
}^re8i(i9titiU  ehteev.  Tbi  bxsBiirprUe!  hefeiihdi  biolielf 
|o  '4ebt,  hftxingf  lived /bey end  hii  iiitofde  'wlnlepres* 
Ideixk  >  But(  <  hd  did  not  ess^itiall^  change*  bob  m^nber 
ol  living,  jwfhich  vwtas .  gdn^rouEy  tbsoiigli  neitbe*  •  Inxui 
tiouA  rioT  dstentatiou&M  iHe  hid  etalls 'for  tfeirty^slsc 
bcmi^fi,  tand  spmetimes  -ras  manj^  as'filty  ;^e$t8  at 
dinnet'  There  was  no.  taveito  nea;r  him  which  had  so 
pomcb  company;  He  coinplaans.  that  an  ox  would  all 
be  eaten  Si  twx>  days,  while  a  loald  of  i  hay  would  dis* 
tppeir  in  A:  night.    Fond  as  he  was^  of  company,  bt 
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would  not  allow  his  guests  to  rob  him  of  the  hours 
he  devoted  to  work,  either  in  his  library  or  on  his 
grounds.  His  cotrespondtoc^^ad  enormous, — he  re- 
ceived sixteen  hundred  and  seven  letters  in  one  year, 
and  answered  most  of  them.  After  his  death  there 
were  copies  of  sixteen  thousand  letters  which  he  had 
written.  His  industry  was  marvellous;  even  in  re- 
tirement he  was  always  writing  or  reading  or  doing 
something.  He  was,  perhaps,  excessively  fond  of  his 
garden,  of  his  flowers,  of  his  groves,  and  his  walks. 
Music  was,  as  he  himself  said,  **  the  favorite  passion 
of  his  soul."  His  house  was  the  largest  in  Virginia, 
and  this  was  filled  with  works  of  art,  and  the  pres- 
ents he  hitdwc  received.  •  But  his ;  finadeiai  difficulties 
increased  .from;  year, to  year.  He  was  too  fond  of 
experiments  and  fancy  improvements  to  be  practically 
successful  as  a  farmer. 

One  of  his  granddaughters  thus  writes  of  him :  "  I 
cannot  describe  the  feelings  of  veneration,  admiration, 
and  love  that  existed  in  my  heart  for  him.  I  looked 
upon  him  as  a  being  too  great  and  good  for  my  com- 
prehension. I  never  heard  him  utter  a  harsh  word 
to  any  cme  of  us»  On  winter  evenings,  as  we  all  sat 
round  the  fire,  he  taught  us  games,  and  would  play 
them  with  us.  He,  reproved  without  wounding  ns, 
and  commended  without  making  us  vain.  His  nature 
waA  so  eminently  sympathetu;  that  with  those  he  loved 
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he  could  enter  into  their  feelings,  anticipate  their 
wishes,  gratify  theiy  tastes,  and  surround  them  with 
an  atmosphere  of  affection." 

Thus  did  he  lire  in  his  plain  but  beautiful  house,  in 
sight  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  with  Charlottesville  and  the 
university  at  his  feet  He  rode  daily  for  ten  miles 
until  he  was  eighty-two.  He  died  July  4,  1826,  full 
of  honors,  and  everywhere  funeral  orations  were  de* 
livered  1)0  his  memory,  the  best  of  which  was  by 
Daniel  Webster  in  Boston. 

Among  his  papers  was  found  the  inscription  whicK 
he  wished  to  have  engraved  on  his  tomb:  "Here  was 
buried  Thomas  Jefferson,  Author  of  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence,  of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  foi 
Religious  Freedom,  and  Father  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia." He  does  not  allude  to  his  honors  or  his  offices, 
—  not  a  word  about  his  diplomatic  career,  or  of  his 
stations  as  governor  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  State,  oi 
President  of  the  United  States.  But  the  three  things 
he  does  name  enshrine  the  best  convictions  of  his  life 
and  the  substance  of  his  labors  in  behalf  of  his  coun* 
try,  —  political  independence,  religious  freedom,  and 
popular  educatien. 

The  fame  of  Jefferson  as  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  is  more  than  supported  by  his  writ- 
ings at  different  times  which  bear  on  American  free* 
dom   and  the  rights  of  man.     It  is  fts  a  writer  on 
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political ;  libesTty  that  he  is*  most  distinguished.  .  He 
^ja9/  npt  311 1  oratpr  or  apeech-maker,  ;  He  worked  in 
his  lihrary  among  his  books,  n^editating  on  the,  great 
principles' which  fho  en^rced  with  so:  muph  Iwiqhty 
a^d  power;;  /Itw^  fo?  hii^/^skiH  with  tjhp  pen  'that  he 
was.«seleQted!to:ditaft  the  ifijmojtaj  chflrte?  of  Ameri- 
can fo^edom,  wtd(5h;,etideeii^d  hm^  to., the  hearts  of ;  the 
pfe)ple, .  and  \rhich  no  .  doul^t ;  oontribi^teid  largely  to 
cdmeiit  I3*e  -St^t^S:  togetter  in  ,th^ir.;;iresistanc^  Jbo 
Great  Britain.  ,,  ,..  .>;     .;  -,  j,  .  ,  f!   j    .;  ij 

,  Hi«  ;r6ferfej3boei;t0.:4h$i  statute  -of  Yhjginia'in  la,v<ff'  of 
jreligiouferfreedoim;illH^tj?at0s  anpther  of  hi^  le^ng^n* 
tim/ent»/.tk>  \^hic&  laetclung  with  iii^devi^ting'ft^iaoity 
during  jbi^\thole  cajpeer*;:  He  may  :baye  been  ^rfre^ 
^hiiker  jika/iFtHnkliil,'  but'  fee,  did. '-not,  -mafkei -w^jr 
,on^  the  jfeligious:  be(li€[f*  *oif  •  ins.'iikindr  he  onjy  desir^ 
tbfe-ti  eyerybody should  beifre^  Jto  adopt!  3UQh  .^e^igious 
principles  as  iwere..  dear^to.  Jii^,  withoiutr  hindraaace,  qi 
molefatatioiii  He  ^^as  .befojse  Jiiia  .ageiji  liberality  of. 
mindi  atd  he  ou^t  not  to  he*  stigm&ti^d  as  anii^fidei 
for  his  ^i^  tol^reition.  ,Alth04gh,  his  yiews  weye;|ar 
from  orthodox,  thejf  did  not)j  .aft^r  all^  g^i^^tly.  diflfef 
from  those  of  John  Adams  himself  and  .the  fa,^n•  of 
that  de(y  who.  were  enan^oured  with,  tte  id^  of  Vol- 
taire and  Eo^sse^u^  At  that  time  even  the  most  influ- 
entiaLjof;  the.x^l^ygy,  especially  in  New  England,  were 
Arminians  in  th#irj  relig^pus  creed;    The  eighte^tii 
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eentury  wais  not  a  profound  or  religious  epodh,?  It 
wks  an  ag^  of  war  iand  political  agitatioiia^  — a  ^rink-* 
ing,sw0aritig,licentious>!  godless  age  among  .the*  leaders 
of  socieftjy,  and  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and iphari^aife  for- 
malities among  the  people.  Jefferson^  ovm.fmrity  and 
upr^htnfess  Off  lifejdmid  the  laxity  of  the/  timesiis  an 
unquesfcioneble  evidencie '  of '  the'  elevation  of  hid  i  charact 
ter*aad;  thfe  sineerity^of  his  moral  and  rieligiotiis  belieSsi 
The  third  great  objecabof  Jefferson's  life  was  ito.  pro-* 
mota pojiular led^cfition) «s  an ^sentialcdskditioxi ]tQ. the 
safety  dfith^nrepiaMic;  'While  J^e'advocatddwmbounded 
liberty,  'he  knew  well-  enough  that  it^  woiild  ^deg^nerat© 
into  lioeiiBe  imless'the  people  wereiwelL-informedl  But 
what  intefested  hiin  the».most  wasothelTJniversityf  of 
Virginia^  in  whose  behalf  (Lb  ^ent.thftbestipaajt  of  his 
declhftmgyialrsc  He- 'gave  money; ifieely  bifaiself,' and 
induced  the*»  legislature*  to  eiadowi  it"  liberally;  He 
9aperin)tdnded>  the  ^netcuction  of :  the ^biiildings,:  which 
alone  cost.$80%D00i;  he  iekcted  tJie  p^icifessors^  pjDe^ 
scribed  the  course  of  study,  was  chairman,  of  th6 
board  of  trusteeij  arid  looked  erfter  the-  inte[^e$<BS  of  .the 
infetitutionj*  Mie  thought  aaouore  of  those  fbrariches  of 
knowledge  iwhich •  tended  to  liberalize*  the  1  Jhind.  thaa 
of  Latin  and  Greek  Hj&gave  a  tpjracticaLdarectionto 
the  studies  rofHhe  yodng  men,  allo^lvingithe^.ltot  select 
such  branches  las  were  congenial  to  them  and  would 
fit  them  for  a  useful  life.    He:  would  hare  iiopi^esi^ 
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dent,  but  gave  the  management  of  all  details  to  the 
professors,  who  were  equal  in  rank.  He  appealed  to 
the  highest  motives  among  the  students,  and  recog- 
nized them  as  gentlemen  rather  than  boys,  allowing 
no  espionage.  He  was  rigorous  ia  the  examinations 
of  the  students,  and  no  one  could  obtain  a  degree 
unless  it  were  deserved.  While  he  did  not  exclude 
religion  from  the  college,  morning  prayers  being  held 
every  day,  attendance  upon  religious  services  was  not ' 
obligatory.  Every  Sunday  some  clergyman  from  the 
town  or  neighborhood  preached  a  sermon,  which  was 
generally  well  attended.  Few  colleges  in .  this  vCountry 
have  been  more  successful  or  more  ably  conducted, 
and  the  excellence  of  instruction  drew  students  from 
every  quarter  of  the  South.  Before  the  war  there 
were  nearly  seven  hundred  students,  and  I  neve»  saw 
a  more  enthusiastic  set  of  young  men,  or  a  set  who 
desired  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge  more 
enthusiastically  than  did  those  in  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

Although  it  is  universally  admitted  that  Jefferson 
had  a  broad,  original,  and  powerful  intellect,  that  he 
stamped  his  mind  on  the  institutions  of  hie  country, 
that  to  no  one  except  Washington  is  the  country  more 
indebted,  yet  I  fail  to  see  that  he  was  transcendently 
great  in  anything.  He  was  a  good  lawyer,  a  wise 
legislator,  an  able  diplomatist,  a  clear  writer,  and  an 
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excellent  president;  but  in  none  of  the  spheres  he 
occupied  did  he  reach  the  most  exalted  height.  As 
a  lawyer  he  wi^s  surpassed  by  Adams,  Burr,  and 
Marshall;  as  an  orator  he  was  nothing  at  all;  as  a 
writer  he  was  not  equal  to  Hamilton  and  Madison 
in  profundity  and  power;  as  a  diplomatist  he  was 
far  below  Franklin  and  even  Jay  in  tact,  in  patience, 
and  in  skill ;  as  a.  governor  he  was  timid  and  vacillat- 
ing; while  as  a  president  he  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  Washington  for  dignity,  for  wisdom,  for  consist- 
ency, or  executive  ability.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  he  has 
left  a  great  name  for  giving  shape  to  the  institutions 
of  his  country,  and  for  intense  patriotism.  Pre-emi- 
nent in  no  single  direction,  he  was  in  the  main  the 
greatest  political  genius  that  has  been  elevated  to  the 
presidential  chair ;  but  perhaps  greater  as  a  politician 
than  as  a  statesman  in  the  sense  that  Pitt,  Canning, 
and  Peel  were  statesmen.  He  was  not  made  for  active 
life ;  he  was  rather  a  philosopher,  wielding  power  by 
his  pen,  casting  his  searching  glance  into  everything, 
and  leading  men  by  his  amiability,  his  sympathetic 
nature,  his  force  of  character,  and  his  enlightened 
mind.  The  question  might  arise  whether  Jefferson's 
greatness  was  owing  to  force  of  circumstances,  or  to  an 
original,  creative  intellect,  like  that  of  Franklin  or 
Alexander  Hamilton.  But  for  the  Revolution  he  might 
never  have  been  heard  ot  outside  his  native  State 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT. 
By  JOHN  BASSETT  MOORE,  LL.D 

\  1  7HILE  the  Revolution  had  severed  the  tie  which 
'  ^  bound  the  colonies  to  the  mother  coujatiy  and 
had  established  the  independetice  of  the  United  States, 
the  task  of  organizing  and  cotisolidatiiiig  the  new  nation 
yet  remained  to  be  performed.  ThB  Artijcleij  ol  Confed- 
eration, though  designed  to  form  a  "perpetual  union 
between  the  States,"  constituted  in  Teality  but  a  loose 
association  under  which  the  various  oomnioaiwealths 
retained:  for  the  most  part  the  powers  of  independent 
governments.  In  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Gi'eat  Britain 
of  1782-88,  strong  national  ground  was  taken ;  but  the 
general  govwument  was  unable  to  secure  the  execution 
of  its  stipulations.  The  public  debts  remained  unpaid, 
for  want  of  power  to  levy  taxes.  Oommerce  between 
the  States  as  well  as  with  foreign  nations  was  dis- 
couraged and  rendered  precarious  by  variant  and  ob- 
structive local  regulations.  Nor  chd  there  exist  any 
judicial  authority  to  which  an  appeal  could  be  taken 
for  the  enforcement  of  national  rights  add  obligations 
as  against  inconsistent  State  laws  and   adjudications. 
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These  defects  were  sought  to  be  i*emedied  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  But,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  other  written  instruments,  the  provisions 
of  this  document  were  open  to  construction.  States- 
men and  lawyers  divided  in  their  interpretation  of  it, 
according  to  their  prepossessions  for  or  against  the  crea- 
tion and  exercise  of  a  strong  central  authority. 

Among  the  organs  of  igoveminent  cieated  by  the 
Constitution  was  "  one  Supreme  Court,"  in  which,  to- 
gether with  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  might 
from  time,  to  time  establish,  was  vested  "  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States."  This  power  was  declared 
to  extend  to  all  cases,  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under 
the  Constitution  itself,  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  treaties'  made  under  their  authority  ;*  to  all  cases 
affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  con- 
suls ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdic- 
tion; to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States 
should  be  a  party;  to  controversies  between  two  or 
more  States,  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another 
State,  and  between  citizens  of  different  States,  as  well  aa 
between  citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under 
grants  of  different  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the 
the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States,  citizens,  or  sub- 
jects. In  all  oases  affecting  ambassadors,,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  should 
be  a  party>  tte  Supreme  Court  was  vested  with  original 
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jurisdiction,  while  in  all  the  other  enumerated  cases  its 
jurisdiction  was  to  be  apprilate.  With  the  exceptions 
of  suits  against  a  State  by  individuals,  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  the  Eleventh  Amendment,  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  remains  to-day  as  it  was  originally 
created. 

But  at  the  time  >vhen  the  Constitution  was  made;  the 
importance  to  which  the  judicial  power  would  a'^in  iti 
the  political  system  of  the  United  States  could  not  be 
foreseen.  The  form  was  devised,  but,  like  the  nation 
itself,  its  full  proportions  remained  to  be  developed.  In 
that  development,  so  far  as  it  has  been  made  by  the 
judiciary,  one  man  was  destined  to  play  a  pre-eminent 
part.  This  man  was  John  Marshall,  under  whose  hand, 
as  Jamesr.  Bryce  has  hapjalyr^said, .  tthe-  Constitution 
"seemed  not.  so.  much  to  rise  .  .  .to  its  full  stature, 
as  to  be  gradually  unveiled  by  him,  till  it  stood  revealed 
in  the  harmonious  perfection  of  the  form  which  its 
framers  had  designed."  For  this  unrivalled  achievement 
there  has  been  conceded  to  Marshall  by  universal  con- 
sent the  title  of  Expounder  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  and  the  general  approval  with  which  his 
work  is  now  surveyed  is  attested  by  the  tribute  lately 
paid  to  hiB  memory.  The  observance  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1901,  by  a  celebration  spontaneously  national, 
of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  assumption  of 
the  oflSce  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  is  with- 
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out  example  in  judicial  annals. .  It  is  tii^refare  a  mait^ 
of  in.terest  not  only  to  every  3tudent  of  American  his- 
tory, but  also  to  every  American  patriot,  to  study  his 
career  and  to  acquaint  himself  with  tliat  coakibination  of 
traits  and  accidents  by  which  his  character  and  course 
in  life  were  determined. 

John  Marshall  was  born  Sept.  24,  1755,  in  Fauquier 
County,  Virginia,  at  a  small  village  then  called  Ger^ 
mantown,  but  now  known  as  Midland^  a  station  on  the 
Southern  Eailway  not  far  south  of  Manassas.  His 
grandfather,  John  Marshall,  the  first,  of,  the  family  of 
whom  there  appears  to  be  any  record,  was  an  emigrant 
from  Wales.  He  left  four  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  Thomas  Marshall,  the  father  of  the  Qiief  Justica 
Thomas  Marshall,  though  a  man  of  meagre  early  educa- 
tion, possessed  great  natural  gifts,  and  rendered  honor- 
able and  useful  public  service  both  as  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  and  as  a  soldier  in  the  Eevolution- 
ary  War,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  coloneL  His 
son,  John  Marshall,  was  the  eldest  of  fifteen  children. 
Of  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Keith,  little  is 
known,  but  it  has  been  well  observed  by  one  of  Mar- 
shall's biographers,  that,  as  she  reared  her  fifteen  chil7 
dren  —  seven  sons  and  eight  daughters  —  all  io  mature 
years,  she  could  have  had  little  opportunity  to  make 
any  other  record  for  herself,  and  could  hardly  have 
made  a  better  one. 
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Subsequently  to  his  birth,  Marshall's  parents  removed 
to  an  estate  called  Oak  Hill,  in  the  western  part  of 
Fauquier  County.  It  wais  here  that  in  1775,  when  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  he  heard  the  call  of  his  country  and 
entered  the  patriot  army  as  a  lieutenant.  We  have  of 
him  at  this  time  the  first  personal  description,  written 
by  a  kinsman  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  and 
preserved  in  the  eulogy  delivered  by  Mr.  Binney  before 
the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  Philadelphia  00 
Sept,  24,  1835.  *'His  figure,"  says  the  writer,  "I 
have  now  before  me.  He  was  about  six  feet  high, 
straight  and  rather  slender,  of  dark  complexion,  showing 
little  if  any  rosy  red,  yet  good  health,  the  outline  of  the 
face  nearly  a  circle/and  within  that,  eyes  dark  to  black- 
ness, strong  and  penetrating,  beaming  with  intelligence 
and  good  nature;  an  upright  forehead,  rather  low,  was 
terminated  in  a  horizontal  line  by  a  mass  of  raven-^blaok 
hah*  of  unusual  thickness  and  strength ;  the  featul'es  of 
the  face  were  in  harmony  with  this  outline,  and  the 
temples  fully  developed.  The  result  of  this  combina- 
tion was  interesting  and  very  agreeable.  The  body  and 
limbs  indicated  agility  rather  than  strength,  in  which, 
however,  he  was  by  no  means  deficient.  He  wore  a 
pm'ple  or  pale-blue ,  hunting  shirt,  and  trousers  of  tiie 
same  material  fringed  with  white.  A  rouid  black  hat, 
mounted  witli  the  buck's  tail  for  a  cockade,  cro^^ed  the 
figure  and  the  man*    He  went  through  the  manucJ.  «xr 
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ercise  by  word  and  motion  deliberately  pronounced  and 
performed,  in  the  presence  of  the  company,  before  he 
required  the  men  to  imitate  him,  and  then  proceeded 
to  exercise  them,  with  the  most  perfect  temper.  .  .  . 
After  a  few  lessons  the  company  were  dismissed,  and 
informed  that  if  they  wished  to  hear  more  about  the 
war,  and  would  form  a  circle  around  him,  he  would 
tell  them  what  he  understood  about  it.  .  .  .  He 
addressed  the  company  for  something  like  an  hour.  .  .  . 
He  spoke  at  the  close  of  his  speech  of  the  Minute,  Bat- 
talion about  to  be  raised,  and  said  he  was  going  into  it 
and  expected  to  be  joined  by  many  of  his  hearers.  He 
then  challenged  an  acquaijitance  to  a  game  of  quoits, 
and  they  closed  the  day  with  foot-races  and  other  ath- 
letic exercises,  at  which  there  wac  no  betting.  He  had 
walked  ten  miles  to  the  muster  field,  and  returned  the 
same  distance  on  foot  to  his  father's  house  at  Oak  Hill, 
where  he  arrived  a  little  after  sunset.',' 

The  patriot  forces  in  which  Marshall  was  enrolled 
were  described  as  minute-men,  of  whom  it  was  said  by 
John  Randolph  that  they  "  were  raised  in  a  minute, 
armed  in  a  minute,  marched  in  a  minute,  fought  in  a 
minute,  and  vanquished  in  a  minute."  Their  uniform 
consisted  of  homespun  hunting  shirts,  bearing  the  words 
"  Liberty  or  Death"  in  large  white  letters  on  the  breast, 
while  they  wore  bucks'  tails  in  their  hats  and  toma- 
hawks and  scalping-knives  in  their  belts.    We  are  told, 
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and  may  readily  believe,  that  their  appearance  inspired 
in  the  enemy  not  a  little  apprehension ;  but  we  are  also 
assured,  and  may  as  readily  believe,  that  this  feeling 
never  was  justified  by  any  act  of  cruelty.  Their  first 
a6tive  service  was  seen  in  the  autumn  of  1775,  when 
they  marched  for  Norfolk,  where  Lord  Dunmore  had 
established  his  headquarters.  They  saw  their  first 
fighting  at  Great  Bridge,  where  the  British  troops  were 
defeated  with  heavy  loss.  Subsequently,  the  Virginia 
forces  to  which  Marshall  belonged  joined  the  army  of 
Washington  in  New  Jersey,  and  he  saw  service  not 
only  in  that  State,  but  also  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  and,  later  in  the  war,  again  in  Virginia.  In 
May,  1777,  he  was  appointed  a  captain.  He  took  part 
in  the  battles  of  Iron  Hill  and  Brandywine.  He  was 
also  present  at  Monmouth,  at  Paulus  (or  Powles)  Hook, 
and  at  the  capture  of  Stony  Point.  He  endured  the 
winter's  sufiferings  at  Valley  Forge,  where  because  of 
his  patience,  firmness,  and  good  humor,  he  won  the 
special  regard  of  the  soldiers  and  his  brother-oflBcers. 
In  the  course  of  his  militar}^  service  he  often  acted  as 
judge-advocate;  and  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Washington  and  Hamilton,  with  both  of  whom  he 
contracted  a  lasting  friendship. 

As  to  the  effect  of  these  early  experiences  on  the 
formation  of  his  opinions,  Marshall  himself  has  testi- 
fied.   "  I  am,"  said  he  on  a  certain  occasion,  "  disposed 
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to  ascribe  my  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  to  a  govern- 
ment competent  to  its  preservation,  at  least  as  much,  to 
casual  circumstances  as  to  judgment.  I  had  grown  up 
at  a  time  .  .  .  when  the  maxim,  '  United  we  stand, 
divided  we  fall'  was  the  maxim  of  every  orthodox 
American;  and  I  had  imbibed  these  sentiments  so 
thoroughly  that  they  constituted  a  part  of  my  being. 
I  carried  them  with  me  into  the  army,  where  I  found 
myself  associated  with  brave  men  from  different  States 
who  were  risking  life  and  everything  valuable  in  a 
common  cause;  .  .  .  and  where  I  was  confirmed  in 
the  habit  of  considering  America  as  my  coimtry  and 
Congress  as  my  government*" 

In  1780  Marshall  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,,  and  after 
another  term  of  sersrice  in  the  army  he  began,in  1781, 
the  practice  of  the  law  in  Fauquier  County.  His  pro- 
fessional attainments  must  then  have  been  compara- 
tively limited.  His  education  in  letters  he  had  derived 
solely  from  his  father,  who  was  fond  of  literatui-*e  and 
possessed  some  of  the  writings  of  the  English  masters, 
and  from  two  gentlemen  of  classical  learning,  whose 
tuition  he  enjoyed  for  the  brief  period  of  two  years. 
Of  legal  education  he  had  had,  according  to  our  present 
standards,  exceedingly  little.  It  is  said  that  when 
about  eighteen  years  of  age  he  began  the  study  of 
Blackstone;  but  apart  from  this  his  legal  education 
seems  to  have  been  gained  from  a  short  course  of  leo- 
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tares  by  Chancellor  Wyfehe,  at  William  and  Mary 
College,  and  from  such  reading  as  he  was  ahte  to  in- 
dulge in  during  his  military  service.  And  yet,  remov- 
ing to  Eichmond  about  1783,  he  almost  immediately 
rose  to  professional  eminence.  "  This  extraordinary 
man,"  said  William  Wirt,  "  without  the  aid  of  fancy, 
without  the  advantages  of  person,  voice,  attitude,  ges- 
ture, or  any  of  the  ornaments  of  an  orator,  deserves  to 
be  considered !  as  cme  ofi  the  most  eloquent  men  in  the 
world,  if  eloquence  may  be  said  to  consist  of  the  power 
of  seizing;  the  attention  with  irresistible  force,  and 
never  permitting  it  to  elude  the  grasp  until  the  heerer 
has  received  the  conviction  which  the  speaker  intends. 
...  He  possesses  one  original  and  almost  superhuman 
faculty, — the  faculty,  of  developing  a  subject  by  a  sin^ 
gle  glance  of  his  mind,  and  detecting  at  once  the  very 
point  oji  which  every  controversy  depends."  ' 

From  1782  to;  1795,  Marshall  was  repeatedly  elected 
to  the  Virginia  Legislature,  the  last  time  without  his 
knowledge  and  against  his  wishes;  and  h^  also  served 
one  term  ^s  a  member  of  the  Executive  Ooimcil  of  the 
St^e;  but,  as  his  residence  was  for  the  most  part  at 
Richmond,  his  public  service  did  not  seriously  interrupt 
his  career  at  the  Bar.  His  experience  in  State  politics, 
however,  s^ved  to  deepen  his  conviction  of  the  need  of 
an  efficient  and  well-orgtaiz^  national  goviernment  and 
of  restrictions  on  tb^  po\re(r  of  the  States. 
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In  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  Marshall  had  no  hand ;  he  was  not  a  member  of 
the  convention  by  which  it  was  framed ;  but  when  it 
was  submitted  to  the  several  States  for  their  action,  he 
became  a  determined  advocate  oi  its  adoption.  In  the 
Virginia  convention,  which  was  called  to  act  upon  that 
question,  the  prospects  of  a  favorable  decision  seemed 
at  first  to  be  most  unpromising.  Among  those  who 
opposed  ratification  we  find  the  names  of  Henry,  Mason, 
Grayson,  and  Monroe,  names  which  sufficiently  attest 
that  the  opposition  was  one,  not  of  mere  faction  or  ob- 
struction, but  of  principle  and  patriotic  feeling.  Henr}% 
who  had  been  one  of  the  first  in  earlier  days  to  sound 
the  note  of  revolution,  ^aw  in.  the  .proposed  aational 
governpient;  a  .portent  tp  popular^  liberties.  In- tl^e  office 
of  President  he  perceived  "the  likeness  of  a  kingly 
crown."  In  the  control  of  the  purse  and  the  sword,  he 
foresaw  the  extinction  of  freedom.  In  the  power  to 
make  treaties,  to  regulate  commerce,  and  to  adopt  laws, 
he  discerned  an  "  ambuscade  "  in  which  the  rights  of 
the  States  and  of  the  people  would  be  destroyed  un- 
awares. Tq  these  alarming  predictions  the  advocates 
of  ratification  replied  with  strong  and  temperate  reason- 
ing, and,  while  Madison  was  their  leader,  among  those 
who  won  distinction  in  the  contest  stood  Marshall. 
He  argued  that  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Federal  Con- 
vention provided  for  a  *'  regulated  democracy/'  the  only 
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alternative  to  which  was  despotism.  He  contended  for 
the  establishment  of  an  efl&cient  government  as  the 
only  means  of  assuring  popular  rights  and  the  preser- 
vation of.  the  public  fa^th,  violations  of  which  were 
constantly  oocuiTing  under  the  existing  government. 
It  is*  interesting  to  notice  that,  in  replying  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  legislative  power  of  the  proposed  gov- 
ernment would  prove  to  be  practically  unlimited,  he 
declared :  **  If  they  [the  United  States]  were  to  make 
a  law  not  warranted  by  any  of  the  powers  enumerated, 
it  would  be  considered  by  the  judges  as  an  infringe^ 
ment  of  the  Constitution,  which  they  are  to  guard 
against  .  .  .  They  would  declare  it  void."  In  the  end 
the  Convention  ratified  the  Constitution  by  a  majority 
6f  ten  v6teS)  a  result  probablyi  influenced  by  the  circum- 
,  stance  thijt  it. had  then  bewi  afjcepted  by  nine  States, 
'  and  had  thus  by  its  terms  been  e&tablkhed  between 
the  adhering  commonwealths. 

After  the  organization  of  the  national  government 
Marshall  consistently  supported  the  measures  of  Wash- 
ington's administrations,  including  the  Jay  treaty,  and 
became  a  leader  of  the  Federalist  party,  which,  in  spite  of 
Washington's  great  personal  hold  on  the  people,  was  in 
a  minority  in  Virginia.  But  he  did  j»t  covet  oflBce.  He 
declinied  the  position  of  Attorney-G^ieral  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  offered  to  him  by  Washington,  as 
well  as  the  mission  to  France  as  successor  to  Monroa 
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In  1797,  however,  at  the  tamest  solicitation  of  Presi- 
dent Adams,  he  accepted  ia  a  grave  emergency  the  post 
of  envoy^extraordinary  and  minister -plenipotentiary-  to 
that  country  on  a  special  mission,  in  which  he  was 
associated  with  Charles  Ootesworth  Pinckney,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts. 

Few  diplomatic  enterprises  have  bad  so  strajoge  a  his- 
tory. When  the  plenipotentiaries  arrived  ia  Paris,  the. 
Directory  was  at  the  height  of'  its  power,  and  Talleyrand 
was  its  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  He  at  first  received 
the  envoys  unofi&cially,  but.  afterwards  intimated  to 
them,,  through  his  *  private  secretary,  that  tjiey  could 
not  have  a  public*  audience  of  the  Directory  till  their 
negotiations  were  concluded.  Meanwhile,  they  were 
waited  upon  by  various  persons,  who  represented  that,  in 
order  to  effect  k  settlement  of  the  diffeirence^  between 
the  two  countries,  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  a 
sum  of  money  at  the  disposal  Of  Talleyrand  as  a  doticeur 
for  the  tministers  (except  Merlin,  the  minister  of  justice, 
who  Was  already  obtaining  enough  from  the  condemna- 
tion of  vessels); ^nd  al^o  to  make  a  l;oan  of  money  to  the 
government.  The.  plenipotentiaries,  though  they  at  first 
repulsed  these  suggestions,  at  length  offered  to  send 
on^  of  their  numbar  to  America  to  consult  the  govern- 
ment on  the  sifbjeot  of  a  loan^  provided  that  the  Direc- 
tory would  in  the  meantiine  pnspend  proceedings  against 
captured  Ainericon  vessels.   This  offer  was  not^  accepted. 
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and  the  AmeriWiii  representatives,  after  further  C50iafer- 
ence  with  the  French  intermediaries,  stated  that  they 
considered  it  degrading  to  their  country  to  carry  on 
further  indirect  intercourse,  and  that  they  had  deter- 
mined to  receive  no  further  propositions  unless  the 
persons  who  bore  them  had  authority  to  treat.  In 
April,  1798,  after  spending  in  the  French  capital 
six  months,  during  which  they  had  ^vith  Talle}a-and 
two  unofficial  interviews  and  exchanged  with  him  an 
inefifectual  correspondence,  Pinckney  and  Marshall 
left  Paris,  Gterry,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  his 
government,  remaining  behind.  Marshall  was  the  first 
to  reach  the  United  Statea  He  was  greeted  with  re- 
markable demonstrations  of  respect  and  approbation; 
for,  although  his  mission  was  unsuccessful,  he  had 
powerfully  assisted  in  maintaining  a  firm  and  dignified 
position  in  the  negotiations.  His  entrance  into  Phila- 
delphia "had  the  iclAt  of  a  triumph."  It  was  at  a 
pubUc  dinner  given  to  him  by  members  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  that  the  sentiment  was  pronounced,  "Mil- 
lions for  defence,  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute."  This 
sentiment  has  often  been  ascribed  to  Pinckney,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  uttered  it  when  approached  by  the 
unofficial  agents  in  Paris.  The  correspondence  shows, 
however,  that  the  words  employed  by  Mr.  Pinckney 
were,  "  No,  no ;  not  a  sixpence  1 "  The  meaning  was 
similar,  but  the  phrase  employed  at  Philadelphia  Is 
entitled  to  a  certain  immortality  of  its  owru. 
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On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  Marshall  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession;  but  soon  afterwards,  at 
the  earnest  entreaty  of  Washington,  he  became  a  can- 
didate for  Congress,  declining  for  that  purpose  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
as  successor  to  Mr.  Justice  Wilson.  He  was  elected 
after  an  exciting  canvass,  and  in  December,  1799,  took 
his  seat.  He  ^  immediately  assumed  a  leading  place 
among  the  supporters  of  President  Adams's  adminis- 
tration, though  on  one  occasion  he  exhibited  his  inde- 
pendence of  mere  party  discipline  by  voting  to  repeal 
the  obnoxious  second  section  of  the  Sedition  Law.  But 
of  all  the  acts  by  which  his  course  in  Congress  was 
distinguished,  the  most  important  was  his  defence 
of  the  administration,  in  the  case  of  Jonathan  Rob- 
bins,  alias  Thomas  Nash.  By  the  twenty-seventh  ar- 
ticle of  the  Jay  treaty  it  was  provided  that  fugitives 
from  justice  should  be  delivered  up  for  the  offence  of 
murder  or  forgery.  Under  this  stipulation  Eobbins, 
alias  Nash,  was  charged  with  the  commission  of  the 
crime  of  murder  on  board  a  British  privateer  on  the 
high  seas.  He  was  arrested  on  a  warrant  issued  upon 
the  affidavit  of  the  British  Consul  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  After  his  arrest  an  application  was  made  to 
Judge  Bee,  sitting  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
at  Charleston,  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  While  Rob- 
bins  was  in  custody,  the  President,  John  Adams,  ad- 
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dressed  a  note  to  Judge  Bee,  requesting  and  advising 
him,  if  it  should  appear  that  the  evidence  warranted 
it,  to  deliver  the  prisoner  up  to  the  representatives  of 
the  British  government.  The  examination  was  held 
by  Judge  Bee,  and  Bobbins  was  duly  siurendered.  It 
is  an  illustration  of  the  vicissitudes  of  politics  that, 
on  the  strength  of  this  incident,  the  cry  was  raised 
that  the  President  had  caused  the  delivery  up  of  an 
American  citizen  who  had  previously  been  impressed 
into  the  British  service-  For  this  charge  there  w^s  no 
ground  whatever;  but  it  was  made  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  day,  and  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  popular 
antagonism  to  the  administration  of  John  Adams. 
When  Congress  met  in  December,  1799,  a  resolution 
was  offered  by  Mr.  Livingston,  of  New  York,  severely 
condemning  the  course  of  the  administration.  Its  action 
was  defended  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Marshall  on  two  groimds :  first,  that  the  case  was  one 
clearly  within  the  provisions  of  the  treaty;  and,  second, 
that  no  act  having  been  passed  by  Congress  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  treaty,  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  carr}'  it  into  effect  by  such  means  as  happened  to 
be  within  his  power.  The  speech  which  Marshall  deliv- 
ered on  that  occasion  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  one 
that  he  ever  revised  for  publication.  It  "at  once  placed 
him,"  as  Mr.  Justice  Story  has  well  said,  "  in  the  front 
rank  of  constitutional  statesmen,  silenced  opposition, 
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and  settled  forever  the  points  of  national  law  upon 
which  the  controversy  hinged."  So  convincing  was  it 
that  Mr.  GraUatin,  who  had  been  requested  by  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston to  reply,  declined  to  make  the  attempt,  declar- 
ing the  argument  to  be  unanswerable. 

In  May,  1800,  on  the  reorganization  of  President 
Adams's  Cabinet,  Marshall  unexpectedly  received  the 
appointment  of  Secretary  of  War.  He  declined  it; 
but  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  also  having  become 
vacant,  he  accepted  that  position,  which  he  held  till  the 
fourth  of  the  following  March.  Of  his  term  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  which  lasted  less  than  ten  months,  little 
has  been  said;  nor  was  it  distinguished  by  any  event 
of  unusual  importance,  save  the  conclusion  of  the 
convention  with  France  of  Sept.  30,  1800,  the  nego- 
tiation of  which,  at  Paris,  was  already  in  progress, 
under  instructions  given  by  his  predecessor,  when  he 
entered  the  Department  of  State.  The  war  between 
France  and  Great  Britain,  growing  out  of  the  French 
Eevolution,  was  still  going  on.  The  questions  with 
which  he  was  required  to  deal  were  not  new;  and 
while  he  exhibited  in  the  discussion  of  them  his  usual 
strength  and  lucidity  of  argument,  he  had  little  oppor- 
tunity to  display  a  capacity  for  negotiation.  Only  a 
few  of  his  State  papers  have  been  printed,  nor  are  those 
that  have  been  published  of  special  importance.  He 
gave  instructions  to  our  minister  to  Great  Britain,  in 
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relation  to  conmieroial  restrictions,  impressments,  and 
orders  in  council  violatiye  of  the  law  of  nations; 
to  our  minister  to  France,  in  regard  to  the  yiolaticHis 
of  neutral  jights  perpetrated  by  that  government ;  and 
to  our  miniver  to  Spain,  concerning  infracticms  of  in- 
ternational law  committed,  oMefly  by  French  auAori- 
ties,  within  the  Spanish  jurisdiction.  Of  these  various 
State  papers  the  most  notable  was  that  which  :  he 
addressed  on  S€?pt:  20,  1800,  to  EufUs  King^  then 
United  States  Minister  at  London.  Eeviewing  in  this 
instructioiL  the  policy  which  his  goviartimeiit  had  pur- 
sued, and  to  which  it  still  adhered,  in  the  comflictlbe* 
tween  the  European  powers,  he  said':  — 

"The  United  States  do  not  hold  themselves  in  any  degree 
respons&le  to  Fraiu^e  or  to  Britain  for  their  negotiations 
with  tjie^  oae  or  the  other  of  theee  i^owers;  but  they  are 
ready  to  make  amicjable  and  reasonable  explanations  with 
either.  ...  It  has  been  the  object  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, from  the  commencement  of  the  present  war,  to  pre- 
serve between  the  belligerent  powers  an  exact  neutrality. 
.  .  .  The  aggressions,  sometimes  of  one  and  sometimes  of  an- 
other belligerent  power,  have  forced  us  to  contemplate  and 
prepare  for  war  as  a  probable  event.  We  have  repelled,  auL 
we  will,  continue  |to  rep^l,  injuries  not  doubtful  i<l  their  na- 
ture and  hostilities  npt  to  be  misunderstood.  But  this  is  a 
situation  of  necessity,  not  of  choice.  It  is  one  in  which  we 
are  placed,  not  by  our  own  acts,  but  by  the  acts  of  others, 
and  which  we  [shall]  change  so  soon  as  the  conduct  of  otberr 
Mil  permit  us  to  change  it." 
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For  a  month  Marshall  held  both  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  and  that  of  Chief  Justice ;  but  at  the  close  of 
John  Adams'  administration  he  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  his  judicial  duties,  never  performing  thereafter 
any  other  public  service,  save  that  late  in  life  he  acted 
as  a  member  of  the  convention  .to  revise  the  Constitution 
of  Virginia. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  Chief  Justice,  Marshall  had  appeared  only  once 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  on  that  occasion  he  was 
unsuccessful.  This  appearance  was  in  the  case  of  Ware 
V,  Hylton,  which  was  a  suit  brought  by  a  British 
creditor  to  compel  the  payment  by  a  citizen  of  Virginia 
of  a  pre-Eevolution^rydeHjii^)  conformity  vith  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  off  peace,  t  During  the  Eevolu- 
tionary  Waip  various  States,"  aifioAg  which  was  Virginia, 
passed  acts  of  sequestration  and  confiscation,  by  which' 
it  was  provided  that,  if  the  American  debtor  should  pay 
into  the  State  treasury  the  amount  due  to  his  British 
creditor,  such  payment  should  constitute  an  effectual 
plea  in  bar  to  a  subsequent  action  for  the  recovery  of 
the  debt.  When  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  met  in  Paris  to  negotiate  for 
peace,  the  question  of  the  confiscated  debts  became  a 
subject  of  controversy,  especially  in  connection  with 
that  of  the  claims  of  the  loyalists  for  the  confiscation  of 
their  estates.     Franklin  and  Jay,  though  they  did  not 
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advocate  the  policy  of  confiscating  debts,  hesitated, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  a  want  of  authority  in  the  ex- 
isting national  government  to  override  the  acts  of  the 
States.  But  when  John  Adams  arrived  on  the  scene, 
the  situation  soon  changed.  By  one  of  those  dramatic 
strol^e^^of  which  he  was  a  master,  he  ended  the  discus- 
sion, by  suddenly  declaring,  in  the  presence  of  the  Brit- 
ish plenipotentiaries,  that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
he  "  had  no  notion  of  cheating  anybody ; "  that  the  ques- 
tion of  paying  debts  and  the  question  of  compensating 
the  loyalists  were  two ;  and  that,  while  he  was  opposed 
to  compensating  the  loyalists,  he  would  agree  to  a  stipu- 
lation^ to  secure  the  payment  of  debts.  It  was  therefore 
provided,  in  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty,  that  credit- 
ors on  eitbef  side,  should- meet  with  no  lawful  impedi- 
ment to  the  recovery  in  full  sterling  money  )0f  bona  fide 
debts  contracted  prior  to  the  war.  This  stipulation  is 
remarkable,  not  only  as  the  embodiment  of  an  enlight- 
ened policy,  but  also  as  perhaps  the  strongest  assertion 
to  be  foimd  in  the  acts  of  that  time  of  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  national  government  Indeed,  when 
the  British  creditors,  after  the  establishment  of  peace, 
sought  to  proceed  in  the  State  courts,  they  found  the 
treaty  unavailing,  since  those  tribunals  held  themselves 
still  to  be  bound  by  the  local  Statutes.  In  order  to 
remove  this  difl&culty,  as  well  as  to  provide  a  rule  for 
the  future,  there  was  inserted  in  the  Constitution  of 
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the  United  States  the  clause  expressly  d^olaring  that 
treaties  then  made,  or  which  rfiould  be^made,  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  should  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  binding  on  the  judges  in  every  State, 
anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

On  the  strength  of  this  provisicm,  the  (juestion  of  the 
debts  was  raised  again,  and  was  finally  brought  before 
the  Supreme  Court.  Marshall  appeared  for  the  State 
of  Virginia,  to  oppose  the  collection  of  the  debt.  He 
based  his  contention  on  two  grounds :  "first,  that  \)f  the 
law  of  nations  the  confiscation  of  private  debts  was 
justifiable ;  second,  that,  as  the  debt  had  by  the  l««w  of 
Virginia  been  extinguished  by  its  payment  into  the 
State  treasury,  and  had  thus  ceased  to  be  due,  the 
stipulation  of  the  treaty  was  inapplicable,  since  there 
could  be  no  creditor  without  a  debtor*  It  is  not  strange 
that  this  argument  was  iinsuccessfuL  While  it  doubt- 
less was'  the  best  that  the  ca,use  admitted  of,  it  inay 
perhaps  sea-ve  a  useful  purpose  as  an  illustration  of  the 
right  of  the  suitor  to  have  his  case,  no  matter  how 
weak  it  may  be^  fully  and  fairly  presented  for  adjudi- 
cation. On  the  question  of  the  right  of  confiscation  the 
judges  diflfered,  one  holding  that  such  a  right  existed, 
while  another  denied  it,  twa  doubted,  and  the  fifth  was 
silent.  But  ae  to  the  operation  of  thie  treaty,  all  but 
one  agreed  that  it  restored  to  the  original  creditor  his 
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right  to  sue>  without  regard  to  th6  original  validity  or 
invalidity  of  the  Virginia  statute. 

When  Marshall  took  his  seat  upon  the  bench,  the 
Supreme  Court,  since  its  organization  in  1790,  had  ren* 
dered  only  six  decisions  involving  constitutional  ques- 
tions.   Of  his  three  predecessors,  Jay,  Eutledge,  and 
Ellsworth,  the  second,  Eutledge,  after  sitting  one  term 
under  a  recess  appointment,  retired  in  consequence  of 
his  rejection  by  the  Senate ;  and  neitter  Jay  nor  Ells- 
worth, though  both  were  men  of  high  capacity,  had 
found  in  their  judicial  station,  the  full  importance  of 
which  was  unforeseen,  an  opportunity  for  the  full  dis- 
play of  their  powers,  either  of  mind  or  of  ofifioe.    The 
coming  of  Marshall  to  the  seat  of  justice  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  an  era  which  is  not  yet  endod,  and  which 
must  endure  so  long  as  our  system  of  government 
retains  the  essential  features  with  which  it  was  origin- 
ally endowed.     With  him  really  began  the  process, 
peculiar  to  our  American  system,  of  the  development  of 
constitutional  law  by  means  of  judicial  decisions,  based 
upon  the  provisions  of  a  fundamental  written  instru- 
ment and  designed  for  its  exposition  and  enforcement. 
By  the  masterful  exercise  of  this  momentous  jurisdic- 
tion, he  profoundly  affected  the  course  of  the  national 
life  and  won  in  the  knowledge  and  affections  of  the 
American  people  a  larger  and  higher  place  than  ever  has 
been  filled  by  any  other  judicial  magistrate. 

VOL.  XI.— 21 
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From  1801  to  1835,  in  the  thirty-four  years  during 
which  he  presided  in  the  Supreme  Court,  sixty-two 
decisions  were  rendered  involving  constitutional  ques- 
tions, and  in  thirty-six  of  these  the  opinion  of  the  court 
was  written  by  Marshall.  In  the  remaining  twenty-six 
the  preparation  of  the  opinions  was  distributed  among 
his  associates,  who  numbered  five  before  1808  and  after 
that  date  six.  During  the  whole  period  of  his  service, 
his  dissenting  opinions  numbered  eight,  only  one  of 
which  involved  a  constitutional  question.  Nor  was  the 
supremacy  which  this  record  indicates  confined  to 
questions  of  constitutional  law.  The  reports  of  the 
court  during  Marshall's  tenure  fill  thirty  volumes,  con- 
taining 1,215  cases.  In  ninety-four  of  these  no  opinions 
were  filed,  while  fifteen  were  decided  "by  the  court." 
In  the  remaining  1,106  oases  the  opinion  of  the  court 
was  delivered  by  Marshall  in  519,  or  nearly  one-half. 

A  full  review  of  the  questions  of  constitutional  law 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  during  Marshall's  term 
of  service  would  involve  a  comprehensive  examination 
of  the  foundations  on  which  our  constitutional  system 
has  been  reared ;  but  we  may  briefly  refer  to  certain 
leading  cases  by  which  fimdamental  principles  were 
established.  ^ 

In  one  of  his  early  opinions  he  discussed  and  decided 
the  question  whether  an  Act  of  Congress  repugnant  to 
the  Constitution  is  void.     This  question  was  then  by 
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no  means  free  from  diflBculty  And  doubt.  Th/»>  framers 
of  the  Constitution  took  care  to  assure  its  enforcement 
by  judicial  means  against  inconsistent  State  action,  by 
the  explicit  provision  that  the  Constitution  itself,  as 
w^ell  as  Federal  statutes  and  treaties,  should  be  the 
**  supreme  law  "  of  the  land,  and  as  such  binding  upon 
the  State  judges,  in  spite  ol  anything  in  the  local  laws 
and  constitutions.  But  as  to  the  power  of  the  courts 
to  declare  unconstitutional  a  Federal  statute,  the  in- 
strument, was  silent.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  jsilence  was  not  unintentional;  nor  would  it  be 
difficult;  to  cite  highly  respectable  opinions  to; the  effect 
that  ,the  ^courts,  viewed  ♦as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the 
government,  have  no  power  to  declare  invalid  an  Act  of 
the  Legislature,  unless  they  possess  express  constitu- 
tional authority  to  that  effect.  We  havcf  seen  that 
Marshall  expressed  in  the  discussions  of  the  Virginia 
convention  a  contrary  view;  but  it  is  one  thing  to 
assert  an  opinion  in  debate  and  another  thing  to  declare 
it  from  the  bench,  especially  in  a  case  involved  in  or 
related  to  political  contestB ;  and  such  a  case  was  Mar- 
bury  V.  Madison. 

Marbury  was  a  ciiizen  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
who  had  been  appointed  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  by 
John  Adams,  just  before  his  vacation  of  the  office  of 
President.  It  was  one  of  the  so-called  "midnight" 
appointments   of  President  Adams,  which  became  a 
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subject  of  heated  political  controversy.  It  was  alleged 
that  Marbury's  commission  had  been  made  out,  sealed, 
and  signed,  but  that  Mr.  Madison,  who  immediately 
afterwards  became  Secretary  of  State,  withheld  it  from 
him.  Marbury  therefore  a;^lied  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  its  delivery.  In  the 
course  of  the  judgment,  which  was  delivered  by  Mar- 
shall, opinions  were  expressed  on  certain  questions  the 
decision  of  which  was  not  essential  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  case,  and  into  these  it  is  unnecessary  now 
to  enter,  although  one  of  them  has  been  cited  and  acted 
upon  as  a  fHrecedent.  But  on  one  point  the  decision 
of  the  court  was  requisite  and  fundamental,  and  that 
was  the  point  of  jurisdiction.  It  was  held  that  the 
court  had  no  power  to  grant  the  writ,  because  the 
Federal  statute  by  which  the  jurisdictioti  was  sought  to 
be  conferred  TV^as  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  This  was  the  great  question  decided, 
and  it  was  a  decision  of  the  first  importance;  since  its 
assertion  of  the  final  authority  of  the  judicial  power,  in 
the  interpretation  and  enforcement  of  our  written  con- 
stitutions, came  to  be  accepted  almost  as  an  axiom  of 
American  jurisprudence.  In  the  course  of  his  reason- 
ing, Chief  Justice  Marshall  expressed  in  terms  of  un- 
surpassed clearness  the  principle  which  lay  at  the  root 
of  his  opinion.  "  It  is,"  he  declared,  "  emphatically 
\h.Q  province  and  duty  of  the  judicial  department  to 
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say  what  the  law  is.  .  .  .  If  two  laws  conflict  with 
each  other,  the  courts  must  decide  on  the  operation  of 
each.  ...  If,  then,  the  courts  are  to  regard  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  Constitution  is  superior  to  any  ordinary 
Act  of  the  Legislature,  the  Constitution  and  not  such 
ordinary  Act  must  govern  the  case  to  which  they  both 
apply.  Those,  then,  who  controVfert  the  principle  that 
the  Constitution  is  to  be  considered  in  court  as  a  para- 
mount law,  are  reduced' to  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
that  courts  must  close  their  eyes  on  the  Constitution 
and  see  only  the  law.  This  doctrine  wk)uld  subvert  the 
very  foundation  of  all  writteii  constitutions.*'  In  sub^ 
sequently  slpplying  this  rule,  Marshall  affirmed  that 
the  courts  ought  never  to  declare  an  Act  of  Congress  t* 
be  void  **  unless  up6n  a  clear  and  strong  conviction  ot 
its  incompatibility  with  the  Constitution."  Neverthe- 
less, the  power  has  been  constantly  and  frequently 
exercised ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  f roln  its  ex- 
ercise the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  derives 
a  political  importance  not  possessed  by  any  other 
judicial  tribunal. 

While  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  was  thus 
judicially  asserted  over  the  acts  of  the  national  legisla- 
ture, by  another  series  of  decisions  its  proper  supremacy 
over  acts  of  the  authorities  of  the  various  States  Was  in 
like  manner  vindicated.  Of  this  series  we  tnay  take  as 
an  example  Cohens  t?.  Virginia,  decided  in  1828.    In 
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this  case  a  writ  of  error  was  pbtjiinfed  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  a  court  of  the  State  of 
Virginia,  in  order  to  test  the  validity  of  a  statute  of 
that  State  which  was  supposed  to  be  in  conflict  with  a 
law  of  the  United  States.  It  was  contended  pn  the 
part  of  Virginia  that  the  Supreme  Court  could  exercise 
no  supervision  over  the  decii^ions  of  the  State  tribunals, 
and  that  the  clause  in  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  which 
purported  to  confer  such  jurisdiction  was  invalid.  In 
commenting  upon  this  argument.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall observed  that  if  the  Con^itution  had  provided  no 
tribunal  for  the  final  coastruction  of  itself,  or  of  the 
laws  or  treaties  of  the  nation,  then  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  and  treaties  might  receive  as  many  con- 
structions as  there  were  States..  :He  then  proceeded  ^to 
demonstrate  that  such  a  power  of  supervision  existed, 
maintaining  that  the  general  government,  though 
limited  as  to  its  objects,  was  supreme  with  respect 
to  those  objects,  aud  that  such  a  right  of  supervision 
was  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  that  supremacy. 
In  1819,  he  delivered  in  the  case  of  McCuUoch  v. 
Maryland  what  is  generally  regarded  as  his  greatest 
and  most  carefully  reasoned  opinion.  The  particular 
questions  involved  were  those  (1)  of  the  power  of  the 
United  States  to  incorporate  a  bank,  and  (2)  of  the  free- 
dom of  a  bank  so  incorporated  from  State  taxation  or 
control     The  United  States  bank,  which  Congress  had 
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rechartered  in  1816,  had  established  a  branch  in  Mary- 
land. Soon  afterwards  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act 
requiring  all  banks  situated  in  the  State  to  issue  their 
notes  on  stamped  paper,  the  object  being  to  strike  at 
the  branch  bank  by  indirectly  taxing  it.  The  case  was 
argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  of  the  day,  Pinkney,  Webster,  and  Wirt  ap- 
pearing for  the  bank,  and  Luther  Martin,  Joseph  Hop- 
kinson,  and  Walter  Jones  for  the  State  of  Maryland. 
The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by 
MarshalL  It  asserted  not  only  the  power  of  the 
Federal  government  to  incorporate  a  bank,  but  also 
the  freedom  of  such  a  bank  from  the  taxation,  con- 
trol, or  obstruction  of  any  State.  While  no  express 
power  of  incorporation'  was  given  by  the  Constitution, 
yet  it  was  found  to  be  a  power  necessarily  implied, 
since  it  was  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
objects  of  the  Union.  This  principle  Marshall  laid 
down  in  these  memorable  words :  "  Let  the  end  be 
legitimate,  let  it  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  all  means  which  are  appropriate,  which  are 
plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not  prohibited, 
but  consist  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, are  constitutional." 

Of  no  less  importance  than  the  opinions  heretofore 
mentioned  are  those  that  deal  with  the  power  of  the 
general  government  to  regulate  commerce  and  to  pre- 
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Aerve  it  from  hindrance  on  the  part  of  t3ie  States.  Of 
thesa  the  chief  example  is  that  which  was  delivered  in 
the  case  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  in  1824.  fey  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  York  an  exclusive  right  had  been  granted 
to  Chancellor  Livingston  and  Robert  Fulton  for  a  term 
of  years  to  navigate  the  waters  of  the  State  with  steam. 
The  validity  of  this  statute  had  been  maintahied  by  the 
judges  in  New  York,  including  Chancellor  Kent,  and 
an  injunction  had  been  issued  restraining  other  persons 
from  running  steamboats  between  Elizabethtown,  New 
Jersey,  and  tiie  city  of  New  York,  although  they  were 
enrolled  and  licensed  as  coasting  vessels  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  The  Supreme  Court,  speak- 
ing through  Marshall,  held  the  New  York  statute  to 
be  unconstituticnaL  By  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Coi^ress  is  invested  with  power  "  to  tegulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several 
States."  The  term  "  commerce  "  Marshall  declared  to 
embrace  all  the  various  forms  of  intercourse,  including 
navigation,  and  he  afi&rmedthat  "wherever  commerce 
among  the  States  goes,  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  goes  to  protect  it  from  invasion  by  State  legis- 
latures." 

Mr.  Justice  Bradley  declared  that  it  might  truly  be 
said  that  *'  the  Constitution  received  its  permanent  and 
final  form  from  judgments  rendered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  during  the  period  in  which  Marshall  was  at  ita 
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head ; "  and  that>  "  with  a  few  modifications,  superin- 
duced by  the  somewhat  diflfering  views  on  two  or  three 
points  of  his  great  successor,  and  aside  from  the  new 
questions  growing  out  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  recent 
constitutional  amendments,  the  decisicms  made  since 
Marshall's  time  have  been  little  more,  than  the  applica- 
tions of  principles  established  by  him  and  his  vene^^ated 
associates."  To  the  rule  that  Marshall's  great  consti- 
tutional opinions  continue  to  be  received  as  authority^ 
there  are,  however,  a  few  exceptions,  the  chief  of  which 
is  that  deliver^  in  the  Dartmouth  College  Case,  the 
parti<5ular  point  of  which— that  acts  of  incorporation 
constitute  contracts  which  the  State  legislatures  can 
neither  alter ; nor  revoke  —has  been  gr^U^ly  limited  by 
later  decisions,  while  its  effect  has  been  generally  ob- 
viated by  express  resetyatidris  of  <  the  right  of  amend- 
ment and  repeal  With  rare  exceptions,  however,  his 
con^itutional  opinions  not  only  remain  unshaken,  but 
contintue  to  form  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  the  law, 
and  "can  scarcely  perish  but  with  the  memory  of  the 
Constitution  itself."  Jfor  should  we,  in  estimating  hi$ 
achievements,  lose  sight  Of  the  almost  uncontested  a^- 
cendenacy  which  he  exercised,  in  matters  of  constitu- 
tional law,  over  the  Inembers  of  tiie  tribunal  in  which 
he  presided,  in  spite  of  what  might  have  been  supposed 
to  be  their  predilections.  When  constitutional  ques- 
tions trench,  ^as  they  ojEten  do,  on  the  domain  of  state/*- 
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manship,  it  is  natural,  especially  where  precedents  are 
lacking,  that  judges  should  divide  upon  them  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  government  maintained  by  the 
political  parties  with  which  they  previously  acted;  and 
after  1811,  a  majority  of  Marshall's  associates  on  the 
bench  held  their  appointment  from  administrations  of 
the  party  opposed  to  that  to  which  he  had  belonged. 
This  circumstance,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
disturbed  the  consistent  and  harmonious  development 
of  the  system  to  which  he  was  devoted;  and  it  was  in 
the  second  half  of  his  term  of  service  that  many  of  the 
most  important  cases  —  such  as  McCulloch  v.  Mary- 
land, Cohens  v.  Virginia,  and  Gibbons  v .  Ogden,  in 
which  he  asserted  the  powei-s  of  national  government 
—  were  decided. 

Nor  is  it  alone  upon  his  opinions  on  questions  of 
constitutional  law  that  Marshall's  fame  as  a  judge 
rests.  The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  consti- 
tutional questions  naturally  attract  greater  popular  in- 
terest than  its  judgments  in  other  matters;  but  we 
have  seen  that  its  jurisdiction  embraces  a  wide  range 
of  subjects.  Nor  is  it  desirable  that  its  sphere  of  action 
should  be  circumscribed  in  the  direction  of  confining  it 
to  questions  that  have  a  semi-political  aspect.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  believed  that  the  safety  and  permanence  of 
the  court  would  be  best  assured  by  extending  rather 
than  by  contracting  its  jurisdiction  in  ordinary  cobo- 
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mercial  subjects.  In  dealing  with  such  subjects,  how* 
ever,  Marshall  did  not  achieve  that  pre-eminence  which 
he  acquired  in  the  domain  of  constitutional  law,  a  fact 
doubtless  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  defects  of  his  early 
legal  education,  since  no  originality  of  mind  can  supply 
the  place  of  learning  in  matters  which  depend  upon 
reasoning  more  or  less  technical  and  artificial  But  in 
the  domain  of  international  law,  in  which  there  was 
greater  oppoftunity  for  elementary  reasoning,  he  ex- 
hibited the  same  traits  of  mind,  the  same  breadth  and 
originality  of  thought,  the  same  power  in  discovering, 
and  the  same  certainty  in  applying,  fundamental  prin- 
ciples that;  distinguished  him  in  the  realm  of  constitu- 
tional discussions ;  and  it  was  his  lot  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  blaze  the  way  in  the  establishment  of  rules 
of  international  conduct  During  the  period  of  his 
judicial  service,  decisions  were  rendered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  195  cases  involving  questions  of  international 
law,  or  in  some  way  affecting  international  relations. 
In  eighty  of  these  cases  the  opinion  of  the  court  was 
delivered  by  Marshall ;  in  thirty-seven  by  Mr.  Justice 
Story;  in  twenty-eight  by  Mr.  Justice  Johnson;  in 
nineteen,  by  Mr.  Justice  Washington ;  in  fourteen  by 
Mr.  Justice  Livingston ;  in  five,  by  Mr.  Justice  Thomp- 
son; and  in  one  each  by  Justie^s  Baldwin,  Cashing 
and  DuvaU.  In  eight  the  decision  was  rendered  "  by 
the  court"    In  five  cases  Marshall  dissented.    As  an 
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evidence  of  the  respect  paid  to  his  opinions  by  publi- 
cists, the  fact  may  be  pointed  out  that  Wheaton,  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  "  Elements  of  Interaational  Law," 
makes  160  judicial  citations,  of  which  105  are  English 
and  45  American,  the  latter  being  mostly  Marshall's. 
In  the  last  edition  he  makes  214  similar  citations,  of 
which  135  are  English  and  79  American,  the  latter 
being  largely  Marshall's;  and  it  is  proper  to  add  that 
one  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  his  last  edit>ion  is  the 
extensive  incorporation  into  his  text  of  the  'words  of 
Marshall's  opinions.  Out  of  190  cases  cited  by  Hall,  a 
recent  English  publicist  of  pre-eminent  merit,  54  are 
Amerifeati,  arid  in  mdr^  than  three-fifths  of  these  the 
opinions  are  Marshall'a 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  of  all  Marshall's  opin- 
ions on  questions  of  international  law  ?wae  that  which 
he  delivered  ill  the  case  of  the  schocmer  '*  Exchange," 
decided  by=  the  Supreme  Court  in  1812.  In  preparing 
this  opinion  he  was^  as  be  declared,  compelled  to  ex- 
plore ''an  unbeaten  path,  with  few,  if  kny,  aids  from 
precedents  or  Written  laws ; "  for  the  istathis  of  a  foreign 
fiian;-of'Avar  in  a  Mkidiy  port  had  not'  then  been  de^ 
fined,  even  1^  the  publicisrts.  The  "Exchange"  was 
aii  Attiferican  vessel;  which  had  been  captured,  and  coh- 
fiscjatied  by  the  French  under  the  Rambouillet  decree. 
—  a  decree  which  both  the  Ex^utive  and  tUe  Cot^ress 
of  the  United  Stated  had  dJBclared  to  constitute  a  viola- 
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tion  of  the  law  of  nations.  She  ;Was  afterwards  con- 
verted bjr  the  French  government  into  a  man-of-war, 
and  commissioned  undei:  the  name  of  the  ''  Balaou."  In 
this  character  she. watered  a  port  of  the  United  States, 
where  she  was  libelled  by  the  original  American  owners 
for  restitution.  Seasoning  by  analogy,  Ma^rshall,  in  a 
remarkably  luminous  opinion,  held  that  the  veasel,  as  a 
French  man-of-war,  yas  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ordinary  tribunals ;  and  his  opinion  forms  the 
basis  of  the  law  on  tiie  subject  at  the  present  day. 

By  this  decision,  the  rightfulness  or  the  wrotigfulness 
of  the  captiu*e  and  condemnation  of  the  "l&xcbmige  " 
was  left  to  be  determined  by  the  two  governments  as  a 
poUtical  question.  In  this  respect  Marshall  maintained, 
as  between  the  different  departmenta  of  government, 
when  dealing  with  questions  of  f  ooreign  affairs,  a  dis* 
tinction  which  he  afterwards  sedulou^y  preserved,  con- 
fining the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  tp  judicial  questions* 
Thus  he  laid  it  down,  in  the  clearest  terms  that  the 
recognition  of  national  independence,  or  of  belligerency, 
being  in  its  nature  a  political  actj  belongs  to  the  politi- 
cal branch  of  the  government,  and  that  in  such  matters 
the  courts  follow  the  political  branch.  Eeferring,  on 
another  occasion,  to.  a  similar  question,  he  said :  "  In  a 
controversy  between  two  nations  concerning  national 
boundary,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  courts  of 
either  side  should   refuse   to  abide  by  the  measures 
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adopted  by  its  own  government.  ...  If  those  depart- 
ments which  are  entrusted  with  the  foreign  intercourse 
of  the  nation,  which  assert  and  maintain  its  interests 
against  foreign  powers  have  imequivocally  asserted  its 
rights  of  dominion  over  a  country  of  which  it  is  in  pos- 
session, and  which  it  claims  under  a  treaty;  if  the 
legislature  has  acted  on  the  constnictibn  thus  asserted, 
it  is  not  in  its  own  courts  that  this  construction  is  to 
be  denied  "  (Foster  v,  Neilson). 

In  the  case  of  tiie  American  Insurance  Company  v. 
Canter,  he  asserted  the  right  of  the  government  to 
enlarge  the  national  domain,  saying :  "  The  Constitution 
confers  absolutely  on  the  government  of  the  Union  the 
power  of  making  war  and  of  making  treaties ;  conse- 
quentlyy-that  government  possesses-  the  power  of  'acquir- 
ing territory,  either  by  conquest  or  by  treaty."  But  he 
held  the  rights  of  private  property  in  such  case  to  be 
inviolate  (U.  S.  v.  Percheman).  The  most  luminous 
exposition  of  discovery  as  a  source  of  title,  and  of  the 
nature  of  Indian  titles,  is  to  be  foimd  in  one  of  his 
opinions  (Johnson  v.  Mcintosh). 

A  fundamental  doctrine  ^  international  law  is  that 
of  the  equality  of  nations.  A  a  clear  and  unequivocal 
expression  of  it  be  desired,  it  may  be  foimd  in  the 
opinion  of  Marshall  in  the  case  of  ^  The  Antelope.* 
"No  nation,"  he  declared,  "can  make  a  law, of  nations. 
No  principle  is  more  universally  acknowledged  than  the 
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perfect  equality  of  nations.  Eussia  and  Geneva  have 
eq^ual  rights."  And  when  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  fifty  years  later  sought  to  establish  at 
Geneva  the  liability  of  Great  Britain  for  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  "Alabama"  and  other  Confederate  cruisers 
fitted  out  in  British  ports  in  violation  of  neutrality, 
one  of  the  strongest  authorities  on  which  they  relied 
was  his  opinion  in  the  case  of  the  "  Gran  Para."    , 

In  the  decision  of  prize  eases,  Marshall,  unlike  some 
of  his  associates,  was  disposed  to  moderate  the  rigor  of 
the  English  doctrines,  as  laid  down  by  Sir  William  Scott. 
"I  respect  Sir  William  Scott,"  he  declared  on  a  certain 
occasion,  "  as  I  do  every  truly  great  man ;  and  I  respect 
his  decisions;  nor  should  I  depart  from  them  on  light 
grounds ;  butitai  impossible  to  consider  them  attentively 
without  perceiving  that  his  mind  leans  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  captors."  This  liberal  disposition,  blended  with 
independence  of  judgment,  led  Marshall  to  dissent  from 
the  decision  of  the  court  in  two  well-known  cases.  In 
one  of  these,  which  is  cited  by  Phillimore  as  the  "  great 
case  "  of  "  The  Venus,"  it  was  held  that  the  property  of 
an  American  citizen  domiciled  in  a  foreign  country 
became,  on  the  breaking  out  of  war  with  that  country, 
immediately  confiscable  as  enemy's  property,  even 
thou^  it  was  shipped  before  he  had  knowledge  of  the 
war.  Marshall  dissented,  maintained  that  a  mere  com- 
mercial domicile  ought  not  to  be  presumed  to  continue 
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longer  than  the  state  oi  peace,  and  that  die  fate  of  tshe 
property  should  depend  upon  the  conduct  of  the  6wiier 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in  continuing  to  reside 
and  trade  in  the  enemy's  country  or  in  taking  prompt 
measures  to  return  to  his  own.  In  the  other  case  — 
that  of  the  "  Commercen  " — he  spught  t6  disconnect  the 
!wat*  in  which  Great  Britain  was  engaged  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  from  that  whidi  she  was  carrying  on 
with  the  United  States,  and  to  affitm  the  right  of  her 
Swedish  ally  to  transport  supplies  to  the  British  army 
in  the  Peninsula  without  infringing  the  duties  of  neu- 
trality towards  the  United  States.  Afe  to  his  opinion 
in  the  case  of  "The  Venus',"  Chancellor  Kent  declared 
that^  there  was  "no  doubt  ^i  its  superior  solidity  and 
justice; "  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  opinion  in  the 
case  of  the  "Commercen,"  rested  on  strong  logical 
grounds,  since  the  United  States  and  the  allies  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  war  on  the  Continent  never  c6iiside(red 
themselves  as  enemies. 

It  is  n6t,  however,  by  any  means  essential  to  Marshall's 
pre-eminence  as  a  judge,  to  show  that  his  numerous 
opinions  are  altogether  free  from  error  or  inconsistency. 
In  one  interesting  series  of  cases,  relating  to  the  power 
of  a  nation  to  enforce  prohibitions  of  commerce  by  the 
seizure  of  foreign  vessels  outside  territorial  waters, 
the- views  which  he  originally  expressed  in  favor  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  right  appear  to  have  undergone  a 
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marked,  if  not  radical,  change,  in  favor  of  the  wise  and 
salutary  exemption  of  ships  from  visitation  and  search 
on  the  high  seas  in  time  of  peace  (Eose  «?,  Himely),~ 
a  principle  which  he  affirmed  on  more  than  one  occasion 
(The  Antelope)*  In  the  reasoning  of  another  case, 
though  not  in  its  result,  we  may  perhaps  discern  traces 
of  the  preconceptions  formed  by  the  advocate  in-  the  ar- 
gument concerning  the  British  debts.  This  was  the 
case  of  Brown  lx  United  States,  which  involved  the 
question  of  the  confiscability  of  the  private  property  of 
an  enemy  on  land,  by  judicial  proceedings,  in  the  absence 
of  an  Act  of  Congress  expressly  authorizing  sudi  pro- 
ceedings. On  the  theory  that  war  renders  all  property 
of  the  enemy  HaUe  to  confiscation,  Mr.  Justice  Story, 
with  the  concurrcnee  of  one  other  member  of  the  Court, 
maintained  that  the  Act  of  Congress  declaring  war  of 
itself  gave  ample  authority  for  the  purpose.  The  majority 
held  otherwise,  and  Marshall  delivered  the  opinion. 
Bef^ring  to  the  practice  of  nations  and  the  writings  ot 
publicists,  he  ideclared  that,  according  to  *'  the  modem 
rule,"  **  tangible  property  belonging  to  an  enemy  and 
found  in  the  ooiintry  at  the  commenfcement  of  war, 
ought  not  to  be  immediately  confiscated;"  that  *'this 
rule"  seemed  to  be  ^'totally  incompatible  with  the  idea 
that  war  does  of  itself  vest  the  property  in  the  belligerent 
government ; "  and,  bonsequelntly,  that  the  declaration  of 
war  did  not  authorize  the  Oonflscation.    Since  effect  wis 
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thus  given  to  the  modern  usage  of  nations,  it  was  unnec- 
essary ta  declare,  as  he  did  in  the  course  of  his  opinion, 
that  "  war  gives  to  the  sovereign  full  right  to  take  the 
persons  and  confiscate  the  property  of  the  enemy,  wher- 
ever found,"  and  that  the  "  mitigations  of  this  rigid  rule, 
which  the  humane  and  wise  policy  of  modem  times 
has  introduced  into  practice,"  though  they  **  will  more 
or  less  afifect  the  exercise  of  this  right,"  *'  cannot  impair 
the  right  itself."  Nor  were  the  two  declarations  quite 
consistent  The  supposition  that  usage  may  render 
unlawful  the  exercise  of  a  right,  hut  cannot  impair  the 
right  itself,  is  at  variance  with  sound  theory.  Between 
the  effect  of  usage  on  rights,  and  on  the  exercise  of 
rights,  the  law  draws  no  precise  distinction.  A  right 
derived  from  custom  acquires  no  immutability  or  immu- 
nity from  the  fact  that  the  practices  out  of'  which  it 
grew  were  ancient  and  barbarous.  We  may  therefore 
ascribe  the  dictum  in  question  to  the  influence  of  pre- 
conceptions, and  turn  for  the  true  tJbeory  of  the  law  to 
an  opinion  of  the  same  great  judge,  delivered  twenty 
years  later,  in  which  he  denieid  the  right  of  the  conqueror 
to  confiscate  private  property,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  violate  "the  modem  usage  of  nations,  which 
has  become  law  "  (U.  Si  v,  Percheman). 

United  with  extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  we  find  in 
Marshall  the  greatest  simplicity  of  life  and  character. 
In  this  unio^  of  simplicity  and  strength  he  illustrated 
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the  characteriatioa  of  the  earlier  ^riod  of  our  history. 
He  has  often  been  compated  with  the  great  judges  of 
other  countries.  He  has  been  compared  with  Lord 
Mansfield ;  and  although  he  did  not  possess  the  exten- 
sive learning  and  elegant  accomplishments  of  that 
reuowned  jurist,  the  comparison  is  not  inappropriate 
when  we  consider  their  breadth  of  understanding  and 
powers  of  reasoning ;  and  yet  Mansfield,  as  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  defending  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  and  Parliament,  and  Marshall  as  an  American 
patriot,  sword  in  hand,  resisting  in  the  field  the  assump- 
tions of  imperial  power,  represent  opposite  conceptions. 
He  has  been  compared  with  Lord  Eldon ;  and  it  may  be 
that  in  fineness  of  discrimination  and  delicate  percep- 
tions of  equity  he  was  exceUed  by  that  famous  Lord 
Chancellor ;  and  yet  no  greater  contrast  could  be  afforded 
than  that  of  Eldon's  uncertainty  and  procrastination  on 
the  bench  with  Marshall's  bold  and  masterful  readiness. 
He  has  been  cotnpared  with  Lord  Stowell,  and  it  may 
be  conceded  that  in  clearness  of  perception,  skill  in 
argument,  and  elegance  of  diction.  Lord  Stowell  has 
seldom  if  ever  been  surpassed.  And  yet  it  may  be  said 
of  Marshall  that,  in  the  strength  and  clearness  of  his 
conceptions,  in  the  massive  force  and  directness  of  his 
reasoning,  and  in  the  absolute  independence  and  fear- 
lessness with  which  he  announced  his  coi^clusions,  he 
presents  a  combination  of  qualities  which  not  only  does 
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not  suffer  by  .aDy  comparison,  but  which  was  also  pecu- 
liarly his  own. 

Mr.  Justice  Miller  once  declared  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  was,  "so  far  as  ordinary 
forms  of  power  are  concerned,  by  far  the  feeblest  branch 
or  department  of  the  Government  It  must  rely,"  he 
added,  "  lipon  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  public 
for  its  just  we%ht  and  influence,  and  it  may  be  confi- 
dently asserted  that  neither  with  the  people,  nor  with 
the  country  at  large,  nor  with  the  other  bmnohes  of  the 
government,  has  there  ever  been  found'  wanting  that 
respect  and  confidenca"  The  circumiatanoe  that  this 
statement  of  the  learned  justice,  himself  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  tribunal  of  which  he  spoke, 
has  been  received  with,'  general  assent,  affords  the 
strongest  proof  that  the  successors  of  the  Great  Chief 
Justice  and  his  associates  have  in  no  way  fallen  short 
of  the  measure  of  their  trust ;  for,  no  matter  how  deeply 
the  court  may  as  an  institution  have  been  planted  in 
the  affections  of  the  people,  and  no  matter  bow  import- 
ant it  may  be  to  the  operation  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, its  position  and  influence  could  not  have  been 
preserved  had  its  members  been  wanting  either  in  char- 
acter, in  conduct,  or  in  attainments. 
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HERO  Ot  TWO  NATIONS. 

TN  the  preceding  pages  on  Franklin  and  Washing- 
ton  some  appreciative  words  are  found  for  a  noble 
youth  of  France  who  upon  hearing  of  the  struggle  for 
independence  in  the  American  colonies  iilstantly  de- 
cided to  aid  the  cause.  Through  his  activity  and  in- 
fluence men  and  money,  both  sorely  needed,  were 
contributed,  but  the  greatest  gift  was  himself.  Look- 
ing back  upon  this  most  critical  period  it  is  plain  to 
see  that  without  the  French  fleet,  without  Rocham- 
beau  and  his  troops,  without  the  dash,  the  skill  and 
strategy,  of  this  French  youth  by  which  Cornwallis 
was  bottled  up  at  Yorktown  this  nation  would  have 
remained  a  province  of  the  mother  country.  His  life- 
story  is  as  romantic  as  remarkable.  It  runs  through 
two  of  the  greatest  revolutions  in  the  world's  history. 
Though  outward  circumstances  were  rare  this  char- 
acter was  governed  by  personal  will  and  independ- 
ence, by  unyielding  honor  and  by  an  undying  pas- 
sion for  human  liberty. 
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Marie  Jean  Paul  Yves  Gilbert  Motier,  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  was  bom  at  the  chateau  of  Chavagnac, 
near  Brioude,  Auvergne  (in  the  present  department 
of  Haute-Loire),  Sept.  6,  1757,  died  in  Paris,  May 
19, 1834.  His  family  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
eminent  in  the  French  nobility.  One  of  his  ancestors 
was  a  marshal  of  France,  distinguished  for  his  mili- 
tary achievements,  and  particularly  for  defeating  and 
killing  the  Duke  of  Clarence  at  Beauge,  an  action 
which  saved  his  country  from  entire  conquest  by 
Henry  V.  of  England.  Another  of  his  ancestors, 
Mme.  de  Lafayette,  the  intimate  friend  and  corre- 
spondent of  Mme.  de  Sevigne,  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  ornaments  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
the  author  of  the  first  romance  which  relied  for  its 
success  on  domestic  character.  His  father,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette,  was  an  officer  of  the  army,  and 
fell  in  battle  in  Germany  at  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
His  mother  died  while  the  son  was  yet  an  infant,  and 
he  was  thus  left  the  heir  to  an  immense  estate.  At 
an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  the  college  of  Plessis  at 
Paris,  and  when  only  sixteen  married  a  lady  still 
younger  than  himself,  a  daughter  of  the  Count 
d'Ayen,  son  of  the  Duke  de  Noailles.  He  entered  the 
army  as  an  officer  of  the  Guards,  and  in  1776  was 
stationed  at  Metz  with  his  regiment,  in  which  he  was 
a  captain  of  dragoons.     At  a  dinner  given  by  the 
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commaridant  of  the  garrison  to  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, brother  of  the  King  of  England,  who  was  then 
on  a  visit  to  Metz,  Lafayette  heard;  that  the  American 
colonies  had  declared  their  independence.  Before 
he  left  the  table  he  had  mentally  resolved  to  draw  his 
sword  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  and  he  re- 
paired immediately  to  Paris  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  execution  of  his  plan.  He  became  acquainted 
with  the  American  agents  in  Paris,  Franklin,  Deane, 
and  Arthur  Lee,  and  communicated  to  them  his  in- 
tention of  proceeding  to  America.  This  was  at  the 
darkest  period  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the 
news  had  just  reached  France  of  the  occupation  of 
New  York,  of  the  loss  of  Fort  Washington,  and  of 
the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  Americans  through  New 
Jersey.  The  cause  of  America  looked  desperate 
enough,  and  the  few  friends  whom  Lafayette  bad 
apprised  of  his  design  urged  him  to  abandon  so  wild 
and  hopeless  a  scheme.  Even  the  American  commis- 
sioners told  him  they  could  not  in  conscience  urge 
him  to  go.  They  had  not  the  means  even  to  give  him 
a  passage  across  the  Atlantic.  But  the  resolution  of 
Lafayette  was  inflexible.  He  replied  to  the  commis- 
sioners that  the  more  desperate  were  the  affairs  of 
the  Americans,  the  more  necessity  was  there  for  giv- 
ing them  assistance;  tod  as  for  passage,  he  would 

purchase  a  vessel  for  himself  and  his  companions. 
VOL.  XI.  —  24 
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He  accordingly  caused  a  vessel  to  be  secretly  fitted 
out  at  Bordeaux.    While  his  preparations  were  going 
on,  to  avert  suspicion  from  himself  he  made  a  visit  to 
his  kinsman  the  Marquis  de  Noailles,  then  French 
ambassador  in  London;  but  while  in  Great  Britain 
he  scrupulously  abstained  from  using  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  of  obtaining  military  information  that 
might  be  of  service  to  the  Americans,  carrying  his 
point  of  honor  so  far  as  to  decline  visiting  the  naval 
establishment  at  Portsmouth.     At  the  end  of  three 
weeks  he  returned  to  France,  and  wiliiout  passing 
through    Paris    hastened    to    Bordeaux.      Here    he 
learned  that  the  British  ambassador  at  Paris  had 
penetrated  his  design,  and  that  the  government  had 
given  orders  for  his  arrest.     Though  his  ship  was 
not  quite  ready,  he  instantly  made  sail  for  Pasages, 
th5  nearest  port  in  Spain,  where  he  had  scarcely  ar- 
rived when  he  was  waited  upon  by  two  French  officers 
with  an  order  from  the  King  of  France  directing  him 
to  repair  to  Marseilles.     They  also  brought  letters 
from  his  relatives  censuring  him  for  his  conduct,  and 
requesting  him  to  return  home ;  but  his  young  wife, 
who  was  devotedly  attached  to  him,  and  who  shared 
his  enthusiasm  for  American  liberty,  wrote  urging  him 
to  stand  firm  and  to  proceed  on  his  enterprise.    He 
returned  with  the  officers  to  Bordeaux  by  land,  leav- 
ing his  vessel  at  Pasages,  and  in  apparent  obedience 
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to  the  royal  command  set  out  for  Marsefilles;  but 
soon  after  leaving  Bordeaux  he  took  the  road  to 
Spain,   and,   though  closely  pursued,   i^ucdeeded  in 
reaching  Pasages,  where  he  instantly  embarked  and 
put  to  sea.    He  was  acc6mpanied  by  eleVen  officers, 
among  them  the  German  veteran  Baroii  de  Kalb. 
His  departure  created  a  great  sensation  ndt  only  in 
France  but  in  England.     "  We  talk  chiefly,"  says 
Gibbon  in  a  letter  from  London,'  April  12,  1777,  ^^  6f 
the  marquis  de  Lafayette,  who  wa^  here  d  few  weeks 
ago.    He  is  about  twenty,  worth  130,000  livres  a 
year,  the  nepnew  of  N'oiailles,  who  is  ambassador 
here.    He  has  bought  the  Duke  of  'Kingston's  yacht, 
and  is  gone  to  join  the  Americans."    Thfe  passage  to 
America  was  long  and  stoitoy,  and  thei^e  Was  much 
danger  from  the  English  cruisers  on  the  febast.    La- 
fayette and  his  companions,  however,  safely  effected 
a  landing  in  the  night  near  Georgetown,  S.  C,  and, 
though  at  first  taken  for  a  party  of  the  enemy,  welre 
at  length  received  arid  bospitably  entertained  in  the 
house  of  Major  Huger,  who  conveyefd  them  the  next 
day,  April  25,  to  Charleston,  where  th^y  were  re^ 
ceived  with  enthusiasm.     ^^  The  sensation  produced 
by  his  appearance  in  this  Country,''  says  Mr.  Ticktior, 
"  was,  of  course,  much  greater  than  that  produced  iH 
Europe  by  his  departure.    It  still  stands  forth  as  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  important  circumstances 
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in  our  revolutionary  contest ;  and,  as  has  often  been 
said  by  one  who  bore  no  small  part  in  its  trials  and 
success,  none  but  those  who  were  then  alive  can  be- 
lieve what  an  impulse  it  gave  to  the  hopes  of  a  popu- 
lation almost  disheartened  by  a  long  series  of  disas- 
ters. And  well  it  might ;  for  it  taught  us  that  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  fitst  nobility  in  Europe,  n^en  cojild  still 
be  found  who  not  only  took  an  interest  in  our  struggle, 
but  were  willing  to  share  our  sufferings ;  that  our  ob- 
scure and  almost  desperate  contest  for  freedom  in  a 
remote  comer  of  the  world  could  yet  find  supporters 
among  those  who  were  the  most  natural  and  powerful 
allies  of  a  splendid  despotism ;  that  we  were  the  ob- 
jects of  a  regard  and  interest  throughout  the  world, 
whiph  would  adfl,,, to,  o,ur,Q\yn  riesoxtrc^si  sufficient 
strength  to  carry  us  safely  through  to  final  success." 
From  Charleston  Lafayette  proceeded  h^^  land  to 
Philadelphia,  where  congress  was  then'  in  session. 
On  his  arrival  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  president 
of  that  body,  asking  leave  to  enter  the  army  as  a 
volunteer  and  to  serve  without  pay.  Congress  ex- 
pressed its  high  sense  of  the  value  of  his  example  and 
of  his  personal  worth  by  the  following  resolution : 
"  Whereas  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  out  of  his  great 
zeal  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  which  the  United 
States  are  engaged,  has  left  his  family  and  connec- 
tions, and  at  his  own  expense  come  over  to  offer  his 
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services  to  the  United  States,  without  pension  or 
particular  allowance,  and  is  anxious  to  risk  his  life 
in  our  cause :  Eesolyed,  that  his  services  be  accepted, 
and  that,  in  consideration  of  his  zeal,  illustrious  fam- 
ily and  connections,  he  have  the  rank  and  commission 
of  major-general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States." 
His  commission  was  dated;  July  31,  1777,  while  he 
yet  lacked  more  than  a  month  of  being  twenty  years 
of  age.  The  appointment,  however,  was  considered  by 
Congress  as  merely  honorary ;  but  it  speedily  became 
apparent  that  Lafayette  was  bent  on  serious  service, 
and  was  well  qualified  to  command.  Washington  was 
then  with  the  army,  but  he  soon  arrived  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  he  and  Lafayette  met  for.  the- first  time  at 
a  dinner  paBty.^.  The  'young  Frenchman  made  a 
highly  favorable  impression  upon  the  sagacious  and 
circum^)ect  commander-in-chief,  and  at  the  dose  of 
the  entertainment  Washington  took  him  aside, 
thanked  him  warmly  for  the  sacrifices  he  had  made 
in  the  American  cause,  and  invited  him  to  regard 
himself  at  all  times  as  a  member  of  his  military  fam^ 
ily.  The  personal  acquaintance  thus  commenced  soon 
ripened  into  an  intimacy  that  was  never  for  a  mo- 
ment interrupted.  The  private  correspondence  of 
Washington  shows  that  he  not  only  felt  for  Lafayette 
the  warmest  affection,  but  that  he  entertained  the 
highest  opinion  of  his  military  talent,  personal  prob- 
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ity,  and  general  prudence  alid  energy.  The  youlihf lil 
major-general  was  first  in  active  service  at  the  battle 
of  Brandywine/ September  11,  where  Jle  had  noi  sepa- 
rate command,  but  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Wash- 
ington as  a  volunteer.  He  plunged  into  the  hottest  of 
the  fight,  and  when  Ihe  defeated  Americans  began  to 
retreat,  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  entered  th^ 
ranks,  and  exerted  himself  to. rally  them.  He  was 
shot  by  a  musket  ball  throiighithe  leg>  but  so  ardently 
was  he  engaged' that  he  was  unconscious  of  the  wound 
till  his  aid  told  him  that  th«  blood. wab  running  from 
his  boot*  He  rode  with  a  surgeon^.tO' Chester^  but 
would  not  suffer  his  wound  to  be  dressed  till  he  had 
restored  order  among  the  troops  who  were  reti^ating 
in  confusion  through  the  village.  It.  was  two  months 
before  his  hurt  was  sufficiently  l^iealed  to  enable  him 
to  rejoin  the.army.  \  On  December  1  Congress  resolved 
^^that  Genferal  Washington  bef  informed  that  it  is 
highly  agreeaWe  to  GcHigress  that  the  Marquis  de  La* 
f  ayette  be  appbihted  to  the  command  of  a  division  in 
the  continental  army.'^  This  resolve  was  passed  at  the 
request  of  Washington-himself,  who  three  days  after- 
ward directed  Lafayette  to  take  command  of  the  di- 
vision of  General  Stephen,  who  had  been  dismissed 
from  the  army  for  intemperance.  About  this  period 
the  board  of  war,  of  which  Gates  was  the  head  and 
which  had  been,  created  and  was  controlled  by  the  fac- 
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tion  hostile  to  Washington,  planned  an  expedition  to 
Canada  which  Was  approved  by  Congress  j  and  Lafay- 
ette was  appointed  to  the  command  in  the  expectation 
that  so  flattering  a  distinction  wonld  attach  him  to  the 
party  by  whom  it  was  conferred.  The  first  intima-* 
tion  that  Washington  had  of  the  project  was  from 
the  letter  to  Lafayette  announcing  his  appointment. 
The  young  Frenchman,  indignant  at  the  slight  offered 
^  to  his  diief  in  not  consulting  him,  carried  the  letter 
immediately  to  Washington,  told  him  he  saw  through 
the  artifice,  and  would  be  governed  by  his  advice. 
Washington  advised  him  to  accept  the  appointment, 
but  told  him  he  did  not  know  where  the  means  could 
be  found  to  carry  out  such  an  expedition.  Lafayette 
accordingly  accepted  the  command,  and  proceeded 
to  Albany,  the  designated  head-quarters  of  the  ex- 
pedition; but  after  waiting  three  months  &r  the 
promised  force  and  supplies,  during  which  period  he 
took  measures  for  putting  the  Mohawk  valley  in  a 
state  of  defence,  he  at  length  received  orders  from 
Congress  to  join  the  army  at  Valley  Forge,  and  to 
suspend  the  irruption  into  Canada.  He  returned  to 
the  camp  in  April,  1778,  and  on  May  18  was  de- 
spatched by  Washington  from  Vall^  Foige  to  Bar»- 
ren  Hill,  twelve  miles  distant,  where  he  took  post  with 
21,000  men  and  five  pieces  of  cannon.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  the  British  commanwder  at  Philadelphia,  on 
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the  night  of  May  19  sent  General  Grant  with  5,000 
men  to  surprise  Lafayette.  The  negligence  of  the 
militia  outposts  permitted  the  British  to  approach 
within  a  mile  before  they  were  discovered,  and  early 
in  the  morning  Lafayette  found  himself  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  a  greatly  superior  force  of  the  enemy. 
But  the  young  general  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  A 
dexterous  ^stratagem  and  a  skilful  movement,  promptly 
conceived  and  executed,  baffled  the  British  general, 
and  conveyed  the  Americans  ?with  their  artillery  slaf  ely 
across  the  Schuylkill  and  back  to  Valley  Forge,  where 
they  were  greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  the  main  body 
of  the  army,  which  had  witnessed  from  the  heights 
their  peril  and  successful  extrication.  His  conduct 
in  this  affair  called  out  the  warmest  expressions  of 
approbation  from  Washington.  At  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth, June  28,  General  Lee,  to  whom  as  next  in  rank 
to  the  commander-in-chief  the  command  of  the  ad- 
vanced forces  belonged,  refused  at  first  to  take  it,  and 
Washington  gave  it  to  Lafayette ;  but  Lee  subsequently 
changed  his  mind  and  applied  to  be  reinstated,  to 
which  Lafayette  assented  with  his  accustomed  grace 
and  disinterestedness,  and  setved  under  Lee  during 
the  battle,  in  which  he  displayed  great  gallantry. 
Seeing  at  one  point  of  the  engagement  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  the  enemy  with  his  division,  he  rode 
up  to  Lee  arid  asked  permission  to  make  the  attempt. 
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'^  Sir/' -replied  Lee,  "you  do  not  know  British  sol- 
diers ;  we  cannot  stand  against  them.*'  Lafayette  re- 
plied: "  It  may  be  so,  General;  but  British  soldiers 
have  been  beaten,  and  they  paay  be  again ;  at  any  rate 
I  am  disposed  to  make  the  trial,"  Lee  yielded  to  the 
Frenchman's  ardor  and  gave  him  permission  to  at- 
tack, which  he  did  with  vigor  and  success  until  Lee, 
on  beginning  the  "  unnecessary,  disorderly,  and 
shameful  retreat,''  for  which  he  was  afterward  pun- 
ished by  court  martial,  ordered  him  to  fall  back.  A 
few  weeks  later  Lafayette  was  sent  with  two  brigades 
of  infantry  to  assist  Generals  Greene  and  Sullivan  in 
the  attempt  to  drive  the  British  from  Rhode  Island, 
in  which  they  had  at  first  the  Assistance  of.  a  French 
fleet  under  Count  d'Estaing,  France  having  now  de- 
clared war  against  England  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  United  States.  D'Estaing,  however,  before 
anything  of  importance  was  effected,  withdrew  with 
his  fleet  to  Boston  harbor  for  repairs,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  American  generals.  Lafayette 
was  despatched  to  Boston  to  endeavor  to  persuade  him 
to  return  to  Newport,  but  could  only  get  a  promise 
from  him  that  if  required  he  would  march  his  ma- 
rines by  land  to  the  aid  of  the  Americans.  During 
Lafayette's  absence  an  engagement  took  place,  Augpst 
29 ;  and  though  he  rode  from  Boston  to  Rhode  Island, 
seventy  miles,  in  six  and  one-half  hours,  he  arrived. 
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to  hk  great  disappointmenl;,  only  in  time  to  assist  in 
conducting  the  *  retreat  from  the  island,  whidi  the 
American  commanders  had  decided  upon,  on  learning 
of  the  approach  of  the  British  fleet  with  a  fresh  army 
on  board*  Writing  to  Washington,  he  said:  ^^  That 
there  has  been  an  action  fought  where  I  could,  have 
been  and  was  not,  "will  se^m  as  extraordinary  to  you 
as  it  seems  to  myself."  Congress  on  September  19 
adopted  resolutions  thaiiking  Greneral  Sullivan  and 
those  undei"  his  command  ifor  theiir  conduct  in  the  ac- 
tion and  retreat,  and  especially  requesting  the  presi- 
dent to  inforin  Lafayette  of  theii*  sense  of  his  personal 
sadriflee  in  going  to  Bofitori^  and  his igallanlrry  in. con* 
ducting  the  rear  guard  and  piotets  during  the:  retreat. 
The 'g()od  un<ferstanding  between  the  Frehch  and 
American  troops  had  beeii  sonjiewhat  impaired  by  the 
conduct  6f  lyEstaing,  and  ;Laf  ayette  was  of  essential 
serfice  in  restoring  harmony -^^etwe^n  them  at:  this 
most  important  crisis  ^  of » the  war,  when  there  was 
dangei  that  fatal'  diissen&ions  might  arise  between! the 
new  alliet^;  i  His*  own  country  .bfeing  now  at  war^ 
Lafayette>  who  still  retained  hiscomiiiiseion  in^the 
French  army,  •  deemed  it  his'  duty  at  the  ^end  of  the 
campaign  of  1778  to  return  to  France  ahd  ]^lace  hinar 
self  ait  the  disposal  of  hia  govemmient,.  and  at  the 
same  time  to:  exert  himself  in  behalf  of  Ainerica;  by 
personal  conferences  with  the  French  ministry.    At 
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the  particular  request  of  WasbingtOBL,,!  Op?igres3 
granted  bim  leave  of.  absence,,  acccfflipianied  by  rpsQ- 
lutions'of  a  comj^Hmentarj  ^baraciter,  an^  by  aletr 
ter  recoibmending  him  to  the  goojd  oflS(?es  of  the .  Amer* 
ican  miriiater.  in  Paris. ;  Cohgres^  akp  voted  that  a 
sword  should  be  presented  to  him  a<Jorn$d  with  ap- 
propriia^te  anblematic  devi<ie$v  He  was  d^tajinefi  for 
a  while  at  EishkiU  by  a  fe^vete  illMss^.but  at  length 
embarked  for  France  at  Boetoni  in  Jawxary,  1779^  on 
board  the  American  frigate  Alliance. .  He  returned 
home,  says  Mr*  Everett,  "  after  two  years  of  a^sence^ 
markfed  with  honorable  dears,  and  signalized  by  the 
thanks  of  Congress,-  the- admi^^ation  of  America,  and 
the  friendship  of  Washington.''  He  was  received 
with  extraordiuary  demonstrations  o^  popiilar  enthu- 
siasm by  all  classes  of  society,  B^is  namfe,.intiraduced 
into  dramatic  performances^  icalled  out  ajoclfunations 
at  the*  theatres;  he  was  followed  by  crowds  .in ; the 
streets  wherever  h^  went;  he, made  a  journey  tp  one 
of  hia  estatesr  in  Ihe  ^quthof  Frauoej  and  all  the 
towns  through  which  he?  passed ,  reeeiyed  him  with 
processions  and  ciVic  honors;  and  in  the  city  of  Or- 
leans he  was  detained  nearly  a  week  , by  prolpnged 
festivities  in  honor  of  his  retuni.  Amid  the.  admira- 
tion atid  flattery  with  which  he  wap.  surroundjed  he 
did  not  nieglect  the  interefet^  .^f  America,  He.  was 
dually  untiring  and  adroit  in  hi$  efforts  to  persuade 
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the  French  goveimment  to  send  an  army  to  assist  the 
Americans,  and  also  to  get  a  supply  of  money  for  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,  which  was  then  in 
the  most  destitute  condition.  The  finances  of  France 
herself  were  anything  but  prosperous,  and  the  ob- 
stacles to  be  overcome  before  the  French  ministry 
could  be  induced  to  yield  the  requisite  assistance 
were  of  the  most  formidable  nature.  But  the  ardor 
and  perseverance  of  Lafayette  at  length  triumphed. 
It  was  mainly  his  personal  efforts  that  caused  the 
army  of  Rochambeau  to  be  sent  to  America.  "  It  is 
fortunate  for  the  king,"  said  the  old  Count  de  Maure- 
pas,  the  head  of  the  ministry,  ^'  that  Lafayette  did 
not  take  it  into  his  head  to  strip  Versailles  of  its 
furniture  to  send  to  his  d6ar  America,  as  his  "Ma jesty 
would  have  been  liAtible  to  refuse  it."  Having  pro- 
cured for  the  United  States  assistance  both  with  men 
and  money,  Lafayette  promptly  recrossed  the  At- 
lantic, landing  at  Boston,  and  on  May  11,  1780,  after 
an  absence  of  fifteen  months,  rejoined  Washington  at 
the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  bringing  himself  the 
first  intelligencef  of  his  Success  and  of  the  approaching 
French  succors.  He  brought  also  a  commission  from 
Louis  XVI.  appointing  Washington  a  lieutenant-gen- 
eral of  the  army  of  France  and  vice-adihiral  of  its 
navy,  a  measure  intended,  as  it  afterward  operated, 
to  prevent  difficulties  respecting  official  etiquette  be- 
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tween  the  French  and  American  commanders.  A 
Trench  fleet  bringing  Eochambeau  and  6,000  soldiers 
arrived  at  Newport  July  10.  As  soon  as  he  heard 
of  their  arrival,  Washington  despatched  Lafayette 
to  concert  measures  with  Rochambeau  for  future 
operations.  Soon  after  his  return  he  was  stationed 
at  Tap^on  on  the  Hudson  in  command  of  six  bat- 
talions of  light  infantry,  watching  the  movements  of 
the  British  imder  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  whom  Ar- 
nold, then  in  command  at  West  Point,  was  secretly 
n^otiating  for  the  betrayal  of  that  important  for- 
tress. Arnold  made  an  attempt  to  obtain  from  La- 
fayette the  names  of  the  spies  he  maintained  in  New 
York  city,  on  pretence  that  intelligence  from  them 
might  otften  be  conveyed  .mcwre-  expeditiously  by.  way 
of  West  Point;  but  Lafayette  prudently,  and  as  it 
turned  out  fortunately,  declined  to  commimicate 
them.  After  the  discovery  of  Arnold's  treason,  La- 
fayette was  one  of  the  court  of  fourteen  general  ofli- 
cers,  convened  at  Tappan,  September  29,  by  whom 
Major  Andre  was  tried  as  a  spy  aud  condemned  to 
death.  During  Arnold's  invasion  of  Virginia  in  the 
banning  of  1781  Washington  sent  Lafayette,  Febru- 
ary 20,  with  1,200  men  of  the  New  England. and  New 
Jersey  lines,  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  th^t  State. 
They  arrived  at  Annapolis  in  a  state  of  great  destitu- 
tion, without  shoes,  bats,  or  tents.    The  United  States 
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having  neither  maiiey  nor  credit,  he  purchased  for 
them  a  full  supply  with  his  Oivn  funds  and  vtiiat  he 
tonld  raise  throi^h  Baltimore  merchants*  His  pres- 
ence inspfired  the  pailitia  of  Virginia.  With  fresh  hope, 
and  his  force  waia  soon  doubled  in  numbersi  Toward 
the  end  of  May  Lord  Oornwallis  took  command  of  the 
British  in  Virginia,  and,  with;his  usual  energy,  on 
the  fourth  day  after  his  arrival  he  mardhed  to  attack 
Lafayette,  Who  with  about '8^000  trobps-  was  piosted 
half-way  between  Uidimond  and  Wilton;  Confident 
in  hi^  superiority  of  nunibers,  OomwalliB  was  so  sure 
of  success  that  he  wrote  borne :  "  The  boy  cannot  es* 
cape  me."  Lafayette,  however,  made  a  skilful  re- 
treat to  the  northward,  and,  though  pursued  with  un- 
usual activity,  made  his  way  safely  to  liie  Baccoon 
ford  oh  the  Rappahannock  in  Ciilpeper  County,  whete 
he  was  joined  by  6feneral  Wayncj  who  had  marched 
ftdm  Maryland  to  his  assistance  with  800  men. 
Strengthened  by  liiis  reenforcement,  Lafayette  again 
advanced,  and  interposed  him^lf  in  a  strong  position 
neat  ChiarMteSville  between  the  British  ariny  arid 
some  Idrge  quantities  of  stores  removed  from  thut 
town  on  the  eneiAy^s  approach.  Comwallis  marched 
off  towaird  Williamsburg,  pursued  by  Lafayette,  a 
portion  o^  whose  troops  overtook  the  British,  July  61, 
at  the  JaniestoWn  ford,  where  a  feharp  action  was 
fought.     Continuing  his  ifetreat,  Comwallis  at  last 
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todc  post  at  Yorktown.  "  Lafayette  conducted  this 
campaign,"  says  Mr.  Everett,  ^^  with  a  vigor,  discre- 
tion, and  success,  which  saved  the  State  of  Virginia, 
and  proved  himself  to  be  endowed  with  thd  highest 
qualities  of  g^neialship;"  Having  driven  the  British 
into  Yorktowii,  he  statibiied  Ms  army  so  as  to  cut 
ofiF  their  retreat  into  the  Carolinas,  and  awaited  the 
reenf oreemcnts  from  the  north,  which  canie  a '  few 
wedks*  later  under  the  cominand  of  Washington  and 
Eoehambeau,  '.  For  his  services  during  the  siege  of 
Yorktown,  where  in  conjunction  with  Hamilton  he 
Qomxnianded  one  of  the  asBailiug  parties,  he  was  pub^ 
lioly  thanked  by  Waishington  on  tiie  day  after  the  Bur*- 
render  of  OornwiatlliB^  .At;  the  bloae  of  the  campaign 
he  returned  to  France.  In  granting  hii»  leave  of  ab-» 
denee,  Congppeas  passed  resohxtiona.  adniowledging  his 
eminent  seorvicesy  and;  directing  all  the  ministers  of 
tiie  United  States  in  Europe  to '  confer  tod  corre- 
spodd  with  hinoLfi  He  was. received  with  the  highest 
enthusiasm  in  France,  and  his  request  for  additional 
lEQSXL  and  money  for  service  in  America  wfes  readily 
complied  wilih.  .  The  enthusiasm  spread  from.  France 
to  Spain,  and/a  great  expedition  of  60  viessek;  of  the 
lini  aiaki  24^000  troops  was  organised  to  sail  frpm 
Cadia  under,  the  <i6mmaiid  of  Lafayette,  who  lod 
8,000  incn  from  TBrest  to  Cadizv  Soem  after  His  ^t- 
rital^  howefver,'  he  heai4  the  tidings;  of  <5ie  acotiolusion 
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of  peace  at  Paris;  and  it  was  from  a  letter  which  he 
sent  from  Cadiz,  Feb.  5,  1783,  that  Congress  first 
learned  the  news  of  the  treaty.  In  1784,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  Washington,  he  revisited  the  United  States, 
landing  at  New  York,  August  4,  and  proceeding  al- 
most immediately  to  Mount  Vernon.  He  subsequently 
visited  Annapolis,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  ]N"ew 
York,  Albany,  and  Boston,  receiving  everywhere  the 
warmest  testimonials  of  affection  and  respect.  On  his 
departure  in  December  Congress  appointed  a  solemn 
deputation  of  one  member  from  each  State  to  take 
leave  of  him  on  behalf  of  the  whole  country.  In  the 
year  after  his  return  to  France  he  visited  Germany, 
where  he  was  received  with  much  distinction.  Fred* 
erick  the  Great  paid  him  marked  attention,  and  took 
him  with  him  on  a  military  tour  of  inspection  and 
review.  For  some  years  he  now  occupied  himself 
with  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  political  condition  of 
the  French  Protestants,  and  in  promoting  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  colonies.  He  purchased  a  plan- 
tation in  Cayenne,  emancipated  the  slaves,  and  ex- 
pended a  large  sum  in  their  education.  .  The  assembly 
of  the  notables  at  Paris,  Feb.  22,  1787,  was  the  first 
step  in  the  French  revolution.  Of  that  assembly  La- 
fayette was  a  member,  and  contributed  essentially  to 
give  character  to  its  deliberations.  He  stepped  forth 
at  once  the  champion  of  the  people,  denotmced  the 
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abueesi  of  Uie  g^veWuneiitj  ptopds^d  the'-^^bfithm  <yf 
I>rivftte  art-efeDs  and  of  thfe  pri^bns  of  fttaite,  the  -i*^^6f  a^ 
tion  of  Pi^otestaiits  t6  tke  e^tial  jirit^ikgdfe^  ^f  Jcitiien^ 
ship,  aid  the  k)tlVo(Jatioii '  <>f '^  thfe*  iStAte^g^b^stli 
''  What!  ^'saM  th^  Gomit  d'Arttiis,  Ih^^t^othfer^of  this 
Mng,  andaft^rwftrd  kiiig  hiini^elf  ia^s  Cliarkg'Xiy  ^'  did 
yon  detiiaiid  the'  stkteB-geneMI  ^^'  ^^  ¥5^/^  *  :tepl4e& 
Lafayetfe,  -'^and  sotn^bkig  b^tt^f  th^it  that/^^»  Th^ 
states-geti^ral,  wfak^h-sooi'  b^ame  thfe  eohstitii^t'asi 
gembly,  mbtMay  3,  l^T'S©.  Acdoi*diiig*«0  J^ff^soii( 
its  initiat^Ty  mbteto^ts  ^^e  ^todeirteid  by  Lafayett^ 
And  a  8i6?alt  drefe  of  fri^k^d^  at  tiit^'h^)fC^l'of  J^ff«¥«c^ 
himself.-  H^  pyopddfed  ill  thik  body*  A^deM^atiWi  »^ 
populai-'  'irigte  iiot'  Hi^ilike:  thftt'Jof  'tttf  Aiaiftti^ai^ 
Dcda^fttlofiOf  tnd^petidtii^,  utld  it  ^^  by'biaitiflii* 
^6e  that:<)^'th^  night  of  •J'fily  l8,*while'Jth^!Ba8lilte 
Tras  falling,  before  the  ^Opl^  'tb^  Uedfeei  pVfe^vidii^ 
i6t  the  tetpo<n8iMlity  of  tftie  J^oyal' iriliiiilft^tfi  W«i  mr-^ 
:f ied  thmugb,  fwo  d^ys  af teirwaifd  hfe  was  kppoini&6. 
ccmihatid^4n*^i&i  oJ  the  riatiokftl  guard©  6f'=PAtis,> 
an  organiuati^i  i^hich  tepidly  '^kteiided  thitmghon© 
the  kliigdom  nntil  it=^nib3ia<5ed'8,0()0  men^  and  nndei" 
his  effeotiw;  taana^mfeiit  beoanie  the  fcofitrolling 
power  oi  ^he^ebnnti-y.  It^  v^m  at  hie  Bngge&tioh  that' 
tie  tric5olw  was  adopted,  July  20^  an  emblem  des^- 
tined,  aa  he  said,  to  liake  the  tont  of  ^e  Worid.  Mi^ 
Bifitdry  for  a  time  now  became  ahnodt  th^  histoi*y  di 
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France ;  and  while  he  retained  his  power  it  was  al- 
ways exercised  on  the  side  of  moderation,  humanity, 
and  constitutional  liberty.  A  loyal  subject,  though 
in  principle  a  firm  republican,  he  defended  the  free- 
dom of  the  king  as  sincerely  as  he  had  ever  defended 
the  freedom  of  the  people.  His  courage  and  coolness 
during  the  dreadful  tumults  of  October  5-6  saved  the 
lives  of  the  king  and  queen  from  a  ferocious  mob  that 
had  taken  possession  of  the  palace  of  Versailles. 
When  the  national  assembly  decreed  the  abolition  of 
feudal  titles,  Lafayette  was  among  the  first  to  lay 
down  that  of  marquis,  which  he  never  resumed ;  and 
the  only  title  which  he  bore  till  his  death  was  that  of 
general,  which  he  derived  from  his  commission  in  the 
American  army.  After  the  splendid  and  imposing 
ceremony  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  July 
14,  1790,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  where,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  half  a  million  pieople,  he  took  the  oath  to  its 
support  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  he  resigned  his 
command  of  the  national  guards  in  an  able  and  pa- 
triotic letter,  and  retired  to  his  estates  in  the  country. 
When  war  was  declared  against  the  Austrians,  March 
20,  1792,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  one 
of  the  armies  sent  to  guard  the  frontier.  He  estab- 
lished discipline  in  the  army,  and  won  victories  at 
Philippeville,  Maubeuge,  and  Florennes.  But  the 
J^acobins,  who  were  now  becoming  predominant  in 
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France,  hated  and  feared  him,  and  orders  were  sent 
to  the  camp  from  the  ministry  of  war  designedly  to 
embarrass  and  annoy  him.  In  return  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  assembly  denouncing  the  Jacobins  as 
enemies  of  the  constitution  and  the  people.  The  voice 
of  reason  for  a  moment  was  regarded,  and  a  majority 
of  the  assembly  and  the  local  assanblies  of  seventy- 
five  of  the  departments  gave  their  formal  sanction  to 
his  views.  But  violence  at  length  prevailed,  and  on 
August  8  he  was  denounced  in  the  assembly  as  an 
enemy  of  the  nation,  and  a  motion  w2l%  made  for  his 
arrest  and  triaL  After  vehement  debates  it  was  put 
to  vote  and  lost  by  a  majority  of  407  to  224.  But  the 
terrible  events  of  August  10  soon  followed,  and  then 
came  the  reign  of  terror.  Conmiissioners^  were  sent 
to  the  army  with  orders  to  arrest  Lafayette.  Arrest 
at  that  period  was  certain  death.  He  saved  himself 
by  flight,  after  placing  the  army  in  such  a  "position  that 
his  departure  could  not  expose  it  to  danger.  He 
crossed  the  frontier  August  17,  intending  to  take  ref- 
uge in  Holland.  But  he  was  seized  the  same  night  by 
an  Austrian  patrol,  and  being  soon  recognized  was 
treated  as  a  criminal  and  exposed  to  dis^ac^ful  in- 
dignities. He  was  handed  over  to  the  Prussians  be- 
cause their  prisons  were  near  at  hand,  and  i^as  at  first 
confined  at  Wesel  and  afterward  at  Magdeburg.  But 
the  Prussians,  imwilling  to  bear  the  odium  of  holding 
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iafayette  a  prisoner,  aoon  tpansfearred  him  agam  to 
^he  Aufi^ians,  wlio  consigiied  him  to  damp  and  dark 
Jdimgeons  in  tha  citadal  of  Olmiitz.  HariQ  ha  was  told 
4hat  he  would  neyeoT'  again,  see  anything  but  the  four 
walLs  of  iia  prison ;  that  he  would  nevior  receive  news 
of  events  or  of  persons;  that  his  name  would  be  unr 
known  in  the  citadel^  :aiud  that  iii  .all  accounts  of  him 
eent  to  court,  he  woiild'  be  designated  only  hj  a  num- 
ber; that  hs  woi^  never  receive,  any  notice  of  his 
family  oi?  of  the  existence  of  his  fellow  prisoners. 
At  the  same  time  kniyee  and  forks  :we?e  kept  f^om 
him/  as  he  was! officially'  informed  thiat  hi$  situation 
was  one  Trtiich  would,  naturally  lead  to  suicide.  Thf 
want  of  air  and  bf.  proper  food/ and -the  dampness 
and  filt^  ai  hdsidtmgeonr,  bnemghitjon. dangerous  did*- 
eases^  of  which  bis  gaolers  took  no notioe ;  and  he  was 
at  one  period  reduced  to  such  a  state  by  bis  s^iSerings 
that  all  hishair  eame  off.  His  friends  £c»r ia long  tim^ 
could  get  no  intelligenc©  of  his  fate ;  but  at-  length  the 
pei?severing .  inquiries  .of  Dr,  /  Eriok  Bollmann,  a 
Hanfevefian  -of  great '  address  and  icoiiraglB,  who  was 
employed  by  Ooiimt  Laliy^Tollendal,  ai^d  who  had  esr 
tablished  himself  for-  <iie  puarpose  as  a  physician  at 
Vienna,  ascertained  that  he  was  confined  at  Ohniitz. 
The  military  physician  of  Olmiitz  by  this  time  had 
thrice  made  a  fonhal  representation  to  the  Austrian 
government  that  Lafayette  would  die  unless  he  was 
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aUowed  to  breaiihe  a  purer  Mr  dian.thit  of  .Mb  dun- 
geon. Tb  the  first:  application  Ae  leply  was  made 
fiiat  ^'  he  was  laot  sick  enough  yet  5''  but  at  leiigth  the 
outcry  of  public  •  indignation  in  Europe  compelled 
them  to  grant  him  permisBion  to  ride  out  <)6ca8ioiially 
in  a  oarfi«ig^  aceoaDOjpttnied  byiiwD  sbldiiera  Dr*  Boll- 
mann.  determine. -to  atteibpt this  rescue  tduring  one 
of  these  airings^  and  cominunicatedi  hiduprojieet  to  a 
young  Ameoioapa  then  travelling  ili.Aufltriaj  Franoifl 
K*  Huger^  a  sofcu  of  the  <  geatleikito  ati  whose,  house 
Laf  aylBtte  had  1  been  areceivefl  <]in  Ihe.  txight  o£  his  first 
landiqpig  in.  AmeHca  near  Charleston,  ,S^ :  C;  ia  177:7. 
Huger  .devoted  hknsftlf  to  »tibe  ffftitearprise -TOth  ro- 
itiabtio.entbmasm.. ;  The  two  fioiends  Tf enfc to  =OJsautz, 
wherei  in.  his  (professional  .oapAtjity  BoUs^an^  <twr 
trived  to  kkuniafiimaieate  wilth^Xfafayptt^  a^d  to.aglW 
upon  •  a  plan*  -.  -Their  carriage  ^^l  s wt ;  tq  Hoff,  a 
towm  twentytfive  aniles  f rouj.  Oimiitz,, lai^i  th^.  i^pSicih- 
Biflaii^as!  directed  to.be  in.  waiting  at  a  QfiTtai^J^PW  of 
thedaywh^n.  Lafayette i.a»d  ibis  g^ard;  ro4^  pi^t 
they  themselves  on  horiteback  ky  in  wait  at  a  part  of 
•the  toad  whete  Lafayettewas  aodlstomled  to  descend 
from  the  carriage  and  wialki  The  moment  he  touched 
iiie  ground,  Lafayette,  sick  .and  unarmed  as.he  ims, 
attacked  the  guards,  and  disarmed  one  of  Ihem,  who 
;fled  in  terror.  After  a  violent  ccAitest  he  also  die- 
antied  the   otfier,   but  in  the   struggle  was   badly 
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wounded  in  the  hand.  His  friends  now  came  up^  and 
placing  him  on  one  of  their  horses  told  him  in 
English  to  go  to  Hoff.  He  misunderstood  the  word, 
and  supposii^  they  had  merely  said  "  Go  off/'  rode 
away  on  the  wrong  road.  Their  other  horse  had  been 
purposely  trained  to  carry  two  persons,  but  in  the 
confusion  he  became  frightened  and  unmanageable, 
and  Huger  generously  insisted  that  Bollmann  should 
ride  off  alone  while  he  made  his  escape  on  foot.  He 
was  soon  arrested  by  some  peasants  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  affair,  while  Bollmann  arrived  safely  at 
Hoff,  andj  after  waiting  in  vain  for  Lafayette,  passed 
the  frontier  into  Prussia,  where  he  was  soon- arrested 
and  delivered  to  the  Austrians.  Lafayette  mean^diile 
rode  toward  Moravia,  and,  not  well  knowing  iiie  road, 
asked  a  peasant  to  guide  him.  His  bleeding  wound 
and  his  prison  clothing  excited  the  suspicions  of  the 
peasant,  and  he  betrayed  the  fugitive  to  the  police, 
who  took  him  back  to  Olmiite  next  day.  Bollmann 
and  Huger  were  kept  in  dungeons  for  eight  months 
chained  by  the  neck  to  the  floor,  but  were  at  length 
released  by  the  interference  of  Count  Metrowsky,  an 
Austrian  nobleman  of  liberal  character  residing  near 
Ohniitz.  Lafayette  himself  was  confined  with  re- 
doubled severity.  Meantime  his  wife,  who  had  been 
put  in  prison  at  Paris  during  the  reign  of  terror,  ob; 
tained  her  liberty  on  the  downfall  of  Kobespierre. 
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She  then  proceeded  to  Vienna,  obtained  with  diffi- 
eiiltya  personal  interview  with  the  Emperor  Francis, 
and  gained  permission  to  share  her  husband's  cap- 
tivity, under  the  hardship  of  which,  however,  her 
health  soon  became  so  impaired  that  she  never  fully 
recovered  from  its  effects.  Great  exertions  were  now 
made  both  in  Europe  and  America  to  obtain  the  release 
of  Lafayette.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Qoneral 
Pitzpatrick,  Dec.  16,  1796,  made  a  motion  in  his  be- 
half, which  was  supported  by  Colonel  Tarleton,  who 
had  fought  against  Lafayette  in  America,  by  Wilber- 
force,  and  by  Fox.  "  The  speech  of  the  latter,"  says 
Mr.  Everett,  "  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  specimens 
of  eloQuenc^  'ever  heard  in  a  deliberative  assembly.^' 
President  Washington  wrote  a  letter  to  the  emperor, 
asking  for  the  liberation  of  his  old  companion  in 
arms.  The  Austrian  government  was  deaf  to  all  en- 
treaties. But  an  advocate  now  appeared  whose  plea 
was  irresistible.  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of  his  vic- 
torious army  demanded  the  release  of  Lafayette  in 
the  preliminary  conferences  held  at  Leoben  before 
the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  He  was  often  after- 
ward heard  to  say  that  in  all  his  negotiations  with 
foreign  powers  he  had  never  experienced  so  perti- 
nacious a  resistance  as  that  which  was  made  to  this 
d^nand.  The  Austrian  negotiators  attempted  to  com- 
pel Lafayette  to  receive  his  freedom  clogged  with 
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certaiii  ioonditibns ;  but  m  ipitfe  bf  bk  sufferiiigs  hit 
jspirit  was  imbrxifceii)  tod  he  fimdy 'replied;  that  be 
would. nfiyferiaceepthia  liberation: ' in  any  way  tbot 
shduld:  tx«nproitiiBl?  bis-  rigbtfr  aiid'  duties^  eitbeaf  aB 
a  Frenebmaui  or  as  a5ti  Aimerican  citizenv  ;He  wafe  set 
free  at  last^TAugi^.25/17'97,. after  an  impriBOnmeut  of 
five  yearSy  tweniy^Wo  inonths'of  whicb  bad  been  bbared 
by  bis  Nvife*'  :.Tb^  unsettledicoridititn  of  Franee  yet 
precluded  .Ms  return  Ixj*  bis  .ilati^ie .  edjintiy,  and'  bie 
took  .up  bis ,  reaideiice  in  •  Holstein^ '  whe»e  hi  lived  iA 
retirement,  occupying:  himself '  with  agrMultureyiuiiftii 
towai-d  the  lend, of  1799^  wbM  he  established  bimself 
at  his  esftatfe  of  La  Grange^ia  fine  old  cbatiaaubboilt 
forty  miles  from  Pdris.  >  Here  be  lived  'quietly,!  still 
occfupied  with  agricraltnrG  and:holdih^  st^adfaatlyjtb 
his  republiioan  convictiobajs.  Napoleon  in  a  persbial 
interview  .endeavored  in  vain>to  persuade  him  to  take 
tb<3  post  of  Senator-  Hei also  ^ffdredi him. the  cross  of 
the  k^an  of  hiondr,  but  ^  Laf aye1;te  rejected  it:  with 
disdain,.  Calling  it  an  absiirdityw  >  Of  aU  the  ancient 
nobility  who  retur^di  to  Frant^e^  he  and  the  young 
Count  de  Vaudreiiil  were  thfe  only  persons  who  xfeh 
fused  the  favors  which  Nap6leon /tendered  to  llhem. 
When '  tb^  questiqn  was  submitted  to  the  people 
whether  Napoleon  should  be  fiarsti  (Consul  fox  life^ 
Lafayette  voted,  in  the. tiegative,  and.inf6rnied  Nap^^- 
le<m  of  the  fact  in  a  lettei*,  which  put  an  end  to  their 
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InlieiiBOW^.^  *  Kothii^'  coiild  tdinpt  him  >f rQinxhiB  xer 
tii^ment,'  Pi^sldent^JeffffPson'offeFedito  appolivt bim 
goreittMMP  of  Loitisiana^  tjibit  ijuafe  becomeKa.iteEritoify 
of  4he  ^United  ■  States  5  but  \^  was  unwilKiig  Oby  iquit- 
ting^  IVance^tb' appear  to  abandon  the  datise  of  oon- 
^titotional  f^eed^cmtiefttitiie  continent <tf  Eiirope.  >I>ur- 
ing  Ul^  Hnii(Sr0d  Day»  after^thereffctim'ftoni  Elba, 
Whfen  Napbi^ott.' ^gw^BftJfed  to-'the  peki^le  aa  "elective 
hou^'  6f  repl-^^tailiveB,  I^rfsrfatt^ag^in'Jappeaiied 
in  public.  '  H^  'Wtts  ctosefr'ai  re^esi^^ta^tii^^  and  took 
his  s^fet  in  the  chaitibe^,  iretfusing  a  peetage  which  the 
empeTor'  dfffeted  tiiff. '  Onithe  fi^pst  ^baUdt  ior  Resident 
of  thfe  houjg^  he^had  '^he  Wghetet  irtimb^  ^f  "Wjes ;  but 
he  de<3lined  the"  hdnop,  and Exerted  biihseli  fo?  the 
eleetito'of  LttnjWnaife.'lte'toeJt  little ;part  in  the  de^ 
bates;  howcvter,*  till  aft^r  'N'ap(Aebii*9  !»4tum  'from 
Watet4o(i,  when  he'1x)ok  the  leaddn  <fein^iiding  th^ 
emperot^a  dbdicratioii.  Lu(3ien;  tie  brother  =  of  Na^ 
poleoti,' opposed  the'u^otion  Ijo  this  effect  in  a  speech 
of  great'  pO^er  •  aiid  ^loqtfen^.  He»  denounced  the 
proposition  a^^  ^si^al' instance  of  inoonstancy  and 
natiotial  ingratilWdel  Lafayette  rose,  and,  contrary 
to  rule  and  custom;  spoke  froni  his  place  and  not 
from  the  tribune.  ^^  I'he  assertion  "which  has  just 
been  uttered/^  ie  said,  "is  ^  calumny.  Who  Aall 
dare  to  accuse  the  French  nation  of  ineQustancy  to 
ike  Sifaper^r  'Na^ol^on  ?     That  nation  has  followed 
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his  bloody  footsteps  through  the  sands  of  Egypt  and 
through  the  snows  of  Eussia;  over  fifty  fields  of  bat- 
tle; in  disaster  as  faithfully  as  in  victory;  and  it  is 
for  having  thus  devotedly  followed  him  that  we  now 
mourn  the  blood  of  three  millions  of  Frenchmen/' 
These  few  words  made  an  impression  on  the  assem- 
bly which  could  not  be  riBsistted;  and  as  ^Lafayette 
«nded  Lucien  himself  bowed  iresp^tfuUy  to  him,  ^d 
without  resuming  his  speech  sat  down.  After  the 
entry  of  the  allies  into  Paris,  Lafayette  returned  to 
La  Grange.  Touched  with  a  sympathy  for  l^apoleon 
in  his  adversity  which  he  had  not  felt  at  the  height 
of  his  power,  he  offered  to  procure  him  the  means  of 
escaping  to  America ;  but  Napoleon  could  not  forgive 
his  former  opposition,  and  refused  to  accept  his  as- 
sistance. In  1818  Lafayette  was  elected  to  the  cham- 
ber of 'deputies,  wheye  he  voted  co^stant^y  ,  :i^X  ^all 
liberal  measures,  and  opposed  the  censorship  of  the 
press  and  everything  that  tended  to  infringe  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  people.  In  1824  the 
Congress  of  ihe  United  States  voted  unanimously  a 
resolution  requesting  President  Monroe  to  invite 
Lafayette  to  visit  the  United  States.  He  accepted 
the  invitation,  but  decliii^ed  the  offer  of  a  ship  of  the 
line  for  his  conveyance,  and  with  his  son  and  secre- 
tary took  passage  on  a  packet  ship  from  Havre  for 
New  York,  where  he  landed  Aug.  15, 1824.    He  was 
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received  everywhere  with  the  utmost  demonstrations 
of  popular  enthusiasm,  and  his  progress  through  the 
country  resembled  a  continuous  triumphal  procession. 
He  visited  in  succession  each  of  the  twentj-four 
States  and  all  the  principal  cities.  While  Lafayette 
was  still  in  the  country,  Congress,  in  December, 
1824,  voted  him  a  grant  of  $200,000  and  a  township 
of  land,  ^^  in  consideration  of  his  important  services 
and  expenditures  during  the  American  revolution/' 
His  immense  hereditary  fortune  had  been  mostly  lost 
by  confiscation  during  the  reign  of  terror.  On  Sept. 
7,  1825,  he  sailed  from  Washington  in  a  frigate 
named  in  compliment  to  him  the  Brandywine.  On 
his  arrival  at  Havre  the  people  assembled  to  make  a 
demonstration  in  his  honor,  but  were  dispersed  by  the 
police.  In  August,  1827^  he  pronounced  a  funeral 
oration  over  the  body  of  Manuel,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies.  In  November  of 
the  same  year  the  chamber  was  dissolved,  and  La-» 
f  ayette  was  reelected.  During  the  revolution  of  July, 
1830,  of  which  he  became  the  acknowledged  leader, 
he  was  appointed  commander^in^hief  of  the  national 
guards  of  Paris,  and,  though  not  personally  engaged 
in  the  fight,  his  name  and  his  experience  and  energy- 
were  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  liberal  cause.  His 
influence  was  successfully  exerted  to  prevent  the  revo- 
lution from  assuming  a  sanguinary  character,  and 
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from  prooeeding  to  extremes  which  wotdd  have  brought 
Fiance  into  perilouB  collifiion  with  all  the  powers  of 
Europe*  Hesacrificed  his  own  repuMicto  precferenoes 
for  the  sake  of  peace  and  order,  and  placed  iLonig 
Philippe  on  the  throne,  "  a  monarchy  surroimded  by 
republican  institutionsi^'  He  soon  resigned  his^comr 
mission  as  commander  of  the  national  glxards,,  and 
confined  himself  to  his  diuties  as  a  repre$errtatiTe^  of 
the  people,  and  to  the  exercise  of  his  moral  ioSnetiee 
as  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  constitutionai  party 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  aJbtenxiing  in  the 
winter  and  on  foot  the  obsequies  of '  a  coll^agud  itf 
thte  chamber  of,  d^puties^:  hie  contracted  a  «old  whicha 
settled  on  his  lungs  and  caused  his  deaths  OBte;  re- 
ceived a  magnificent  funeral,  andihisihody  was  bur- 
ied, by  his  own  direction^  in  the  cen^etety  of  Eicpus- 
in  the  f  aiubourg  St.  Antoilie.  •—  '^  There  have  be^i^ 
those,"  says  Edward  -Everett^  "  who  have  denied  tor 
Lafayette  tiie  name  of  a  great  mam  What  is  great- 
ness ?  Does  goodness  belong  to  greatiaeas  and  make 
an  essential  part  of  it  ?•  If  it  does,  whd,  I  would  ask, 
of  all  the  prominent  names  in  history,  has  run. 
through  such  a  career^  with  so  little  repr6ach  justly 
or  unjustly  bestowed  ?  Are  miEtary  courage  and 
conduct  the  measure  of  greatness  ?  Lafayette  was  in- 
trusted by  Washington,  with  all  kinds  of  service '^r-^ 
tie  laborious  and  complicated,  which  required  sikiH 
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and  patience —^  the  periloiis^  that  demanded  Uierve; 
and  we  see  him  keeping  up  a  pntsui't^  effecting  ^ 
retreat,  out-manoeuvriuig  a  wary  adversary  with,  a  en* 
perior  foroe^  haimoliizing  the  action  of  Frttiohfegii-t 
lar  troops  and  Amearican:  militia^  connnanding  ati  aUt 
sault  at  the  poiht  of  the  bayonet ;  ahd  all  with  entire 
snccesBandbrilliaMreputation. 'L^  .  Lastly,  is  it  any 
proof  of  greattiesB'tO  be  ablet^  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three,  to  take  the  lead  dm  a*  suBoessfuI' and  i  bloodless 
revolution;  tx>  change  the  dynasty ;  iiboior^nizi^,  exer- 
cise, and  abdicate*  a  mi^litaiy  command  bf  three  and  •a 
half  millions  of  inen;  tovti^ke^np,  toperfonk,  and  lay 
down  the  most  momentous,  delicate^  and  p^riteus 
duties,  without  passion,'wiliiouthufcry;  and  'without 
selfiahnesii ?  ?'  ■.    -  .  •-•  -t!:    .    .         ■/•.■■/       7      '    •. 

Whatever  may  he  the  final  estimate  of  Lafiayettefs 
title  to  greatnessy  there  can  be  n6i  qiiesf  ion  that  hi* 
chivalric  devotion  to  th^  canse  of.  liberty  in  both 
France  and  the  United  iSta^tes.  endeared  him  to  the 
masses  in  both  countries,  and  measured  by  his  serv^ 
ices,  as  Dr.  Lord  is  wont  to  do,  how  few  ihea  of 
distinction  can  make  such  a  brilliant  showing!  That 
his  influence  created  and  sustained  cordial  relations 
between  these  two  nations  is  seen  in  the  ^^  Louisiana 
Pnrchase  "  of  ISOS;  in  our  acquisition  of  Texas  in 
1845,  to  which  France  gave  hearty  assent,  under  liie 
leadership  of  Thiers,  who  thwarted  the  opposition  '^^ 
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the  British  ministry  in  the  councils  of  Europe. 
Again,  in  1866  the  French  artist,  Auguste  Bartholdi, 
designed  the  colossal  Statue  of  Liberty  EnHgttc^MiJg 
the  World,  which  the  people  of  France  presented  to  , 
the  United  States  as  a  fitting  token  of  appreciation 
and  good  will.  Bartholdi  came  to  America  and  lo- 
cated its  site  on  Bedloe's  Island,  New  York  harbor, 
where,  rising  to  a  height  of  305  feet,  the  foreign  visi- 
tor faces  this  imposing  emblem  at  the  threshold  of  the 
New  World,  dedicated  to  democracy,  and  where  it 
comes  into  daily  view  of  our  own  people  from 
bridges,  ferry  boats,  and  towering  buildings  of  the 
metropolitan  city. 

Another  Bartholdi  statue  was  erected  in  Union 
Square,  New  York  city,  to  the  memory  of  Lafayette. 
Around  this  crowds  sometimes  gather  to  listen  to 
protests  against  all  forms  of  goveroment,  since  even 
the  mild  rule  of  a  republic  fails  to  bring  in  satisfying 
measure  fraternity  of  feeling  and  equality  of  op- 
portunity; fails  to  prescribe  what  social  classes  owo 
to  each  other.  In  a  recent  address  Mr.  Elihu  Root 
took  occasion  to  say  that  "  the  important  thing  is  the 
preservation  of  the  great  body  of  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  our  self-governing  people  which  have  been 
growing  year  by  year  since  Magna  Charta ;  that  dis- 
cussion in  the  conduct  of  govemjnent  is  the  alterna- 
tive to  war.    You  must  among  a  virile  people  have 
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differenoes  of  opinion^  with  men  adkeriog  to  their 
opinions  with  determination,  and  there  are  only  two 
ways^  of  reaching  the  conclusions  that  are  necessary 
for  peace  and  honor.  One  system  is  to  argue  y^iih 
men;  the  other  is  to  shoot  them.  The  first  is  ours, 
the  second  is  that  of  Mexico." 
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THE  remarks  made  in  the  preface  to  the  volume  on 
"  American  Founders  *'  are  applicable  also  to  this 
volume  on  "  American  Leaders."  The  lecture  on  Daniel 
Webster  has  been  taken  from  its  original  position  in 
"  Warriors  and  Statesmen "  (a  volume  the  lectures  of 
which  are  now  distributed  for  the  new  edition  in  more 
appropriate  groupings),  and  finds  its  natural  neighborhood 
in  this  volume  with  the  paper  on  Clay  and  Calhoun. 

Since  the  intense  era  of  the  Civil  War  has  passed  away, 
and  Northerners  and  Southerners  are  becoming  more  and 
more  able  to  take  dispassionate  views  of  the  controversies 
of  that  time,  finding  honorable  reasons  for  the  differences 
of  opinion  and  of  resultant  conduct  on  both  sides,  it  has 
been  thought  well  to  include  among  "  American  Leaders  '* 
a  man  who  stands  before  all  Americans  as  the  chief 
embodiment  of  the  "cause"  for  which  so  many  gallant 
soldiers  died  —  Robert  E.  Lee.  His  personal  character 
was  so  lofty,  his  military  genius  so  eminent,  that  North 
and  South  alike  looked  up  to  him  while  living  and 
mourned  him  dead.  His  career  is  depicted  by  one  who 
has  given  it  careful  study,  and  who,  himself  a  wounded 
veteran  officer  of  the  Union  army,  and  regarding  the 
Southern  cause  as  one  well  "  lost,'*  as  to  its  chief  aims  of 
Secession  and  protection  to  Slavery,  in  the  interest  ol 
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civilization  and  of  the  South  itself,  yet  holds  a  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  noble  man  who  is  its  chief  representative. 
The  paper  on  "Robert  E.  Lee:  The  Southern  Con- 
federacy," is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  £.  Benjainin  Andrews, 
CusA'^lior  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
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PERSONAL  POLITICS. 

TT  is  very  seldom  th^t  a  man  arises  from  an  obscure 
and  humble  position  to  an  exalted  pre-eminence, 
without  peculiar  fitness  for  the  work  on  which  his 
fame  rests,  and  which  probably  no  one  else  could  have 
done  so  well.  He  may  not  be  learned,  or  cultured ; 
he  may  be  even  unlettered  and  rough ;  he  may  be 
stained  by  vulgar  defects  and  vices  which  are  fatal  to 
all  dignity  of  character ;  but  there  must  be  something 
about  him  which  calls  out  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  those  with  whom  he  is  surrounded,  so  as  to  give 
him  a  start,  and  open  a  way  for  success  in  the  business 
or  enterprise  where  his  genius  lies. 

Such  a  man  was  Andrew  Jackson.  Whether  as  a 
youth,  or  as  a  man  pursuing  his  career  of  village 
lawyer  in  the  backwoods  of  a  frontier  settlement,  he 
was  about  the  last  person  of  whom  one  would  predict 
that  he  should  arise  to  a  great  position  and  unbounded 
national    popularity.     Hi9  birth  was   plebeian    and 
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obscure.  His  father,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  lived 
in  a  miserable  hamlet  in  North  Carolina,  near  the 
South  Carolina  line,  without  owning  a  single  acre 
of  land,  —  one  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor  whites.  The 
boy  Andrew,  born  shortly  after  his  father's  death  in 
1767,  was  reared  in  poverty  and  almost  without  edu- 
cation, learning  at  school  only  to  "read,  write,  and 
cipher;"  nor  did  he  have  any  marked  desire  for 
knowledge,  and  never  could  spell  correctly.  At  the  . 
age  of  thirteen  he  was  driven  from  his  native  village 
by  its  devastation  at  the  hands  of  the  English  soldiers, 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  His  mother,  a 
worthy  and  most  self-reliant  woman,  was  an  ardent 
patriot,  and  all  her  boys  —  Hugh,  Robert,  and  Andrew 
—  enlisted  in  the  local  home-guard.  The  elder  two 
died,  Hugh  of  exposure  and  Robert  of  prison  small-pox, 
while  Andrew,  who  had  also  been  captured  and  sick 
of  the  disease,  survived  this  early  training  in  the 
scenes  of  war  for  further  usefulness.  The  mother 
made  her  way  on  foot  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  nurse 
the  sick  patriots  in  the  prison-ships,  and  there  died 
or  the  prison  fever,  in  1781.  The  physical  endurance 
and  force  of  character  of  this  mother  constituted 
evidently  the  chief  legacy  that  Andrew  inherited,  and 
it  served  him  well  through  a  long  and  arduous  life. 

At .  fifteen  the  boy  was  "  a  homeless  orphan,  a  sick 
xnd    sorrowful    orphan,"  working    for  a  saddler   in 
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Charleston  a  few  hours  of  the  day,  as  his  health 
would  permit  With  returning  strength  he  got  pos* 
session  of  a  horse;  but  his  army  associates  had  led 
him  into  evil  ways,  and  he  became  indebted  to  his 
landlord  for  board.  This  he  managed  to  pay  only  by 
staking  his  horse  in  a  game  of  dice  against  $200, 
which  he  fortunately  won ;  and  this  squared  him  with 
the  world  and  enabled  him  to  start  afresh,  on  a  better 
way. 

Poor  and  obscure  as  he  was,  and  imperfectly  edu. 
cated,  he  aspired  to  be  a  lawyer ;  and  at  eighteen  years 
of  age  he  became  a  law-student  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Spruce  McCay  in  Salisbury,  North  Carolina.  Two 
years  later,  in  1787,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Not 
making  much  headway  in  Salisbury,  he  wandered  to 
that  part  of  the  State  which  is  now  Tennessee,  then  an 
almost  unbroken  wilderness,  exposed  to  Indian  massa- 
cres and  depredations ;  and  finally  he  located  himself 
at  Nashville,  where  there  was  a  small  settlement,  — 
chiefly  of  adventurers,  who  led  lives  of  license  and 
idleness. 

It  seems  that  Jackson,  who  was  appointed  district- 
attorney,  had  a  considerable  practice  in  his  profession 
of  a  rough  sort,  in  that  frontier  region  where  the  slight- 
est legal  knowledge  was  sufficient  for  success.  He  was 
in  no  sense  a  student,  like  Jefferson  and  Madison  in 
the  early  part  of  their  careers  in  Virginia  as  village 
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lawyers,  although  he  was  engaged  in  as  m^ny  cases, 
and  had  perhaps  as  large  an  income  as  they.  But 
what  was  he  doing  all  this  while,  when  he  was  not  in 
his  log-office  and  in  the  log-court-room,  sixteen  feet 
square?  Was  he  pondering  the  principles  or  prece- 
dents of  law,  and  storing  his  mind.with  the  knowledge 
gained  from  books  ?  Not  at  alL  He  was  attending 
horse-races  and  cock-fightings  and  all  the  sports  which 
marked  the  Southern  people  one  hundred  years  ago ; 
and  his  associates  were  not  the  most  cultiyated  and 
wealthy  of  them  either,  but  ignorant,  rough>  drinking, 
swearing,  gambling,  fighting  rowdies,  whose  society  was 
repulsive  to  people  of  taste,  intelligence,  and  virtue. 

The  youn^  lawyer  became  a  favorite  with  these  men, 
and  with  their  wives  and  sisters  and  daughters.  He 
could  ride  a  horse  better  than  any  of  his  neighbors ; 
he  entered  into  their  quarrels  with  zeal  and  devotion ; 
he  was  bold,  rash,  and  adventurous,  ever  ready  to 
hunt  A  hostile  Indian,  or  fight  a  duel,  or  defend  an 
innocent  man  who  had  suffered  injury  and  injustice. 
He  showed  himself  capable  of  the  warmest  and  most 
devoted  friendship  as  well  as  the  bitterest  and  most 
unrelenting  hatred.  He  was  quick  to  join  a  dangerous 
enterprise,  and  ever  showing  ability  to  lead  it,  —  the 
first  on  the  spot  to  put  out  a  fire ;  the  first  to  expose 
himself  in  a  common  danger ;  commanding  respect  for 
his  honesty,  sincerity,  6uid  integrity ;  exciting  fear  from 
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his  £erce  wrath  when  insulted, — la  man  terribly  m 
earnest;  always  as  courteous. and  chiyalric  to  women 
as  he  was  hard  aad  savage  to  treacherous  men.  Above 
all,  he  was  now  a  man  io{  commanding  stati^re,  graceful 
manners,  dignified  deportment,  and  a  naturally  distin<- 
guished  air;  so  that  he  was  looked  up  to  by  men  and 
admired  by  women.  What  did  those  violent,  quarrel- 
some, adventurous  settlers  on  the  western  confines  of 
American  civilization  care  whether  their  favorite  was 
karned  or  ignorailt,  so  long  9a  he  waa  manife$tly 
superior  to  them  in  their  chosen  pursuits  and  pleasf 
ures,  was  capable  of  leading  them,  in  any  enterprise, 
and  sympathized  with  them  in  all  their  ideas  and 
prejudices,  —  a  bom  democrat,  as  well  as  aborn  leader. 
His  claim  upon  them,  however,  was  not  without  its 
worthy  elements.  He  was  perfectly  fearless  in  enforc- 
ing the  l(iw,  laughing  at  intimidation.  He  often  had 
to  ride  hundreds  of  miles  to  professional  duties  on 
circuit,  through  forests  infested  by  Indians^  and  towns 
cowed  by  ruflaans ;  and  he  and  his  rifle  were  held  in 
great  respect.  He  was  renowned  as  the  foremost' 
Indian  fighter  in  that  country,  and  a3  a  prosecuting 
attorney  whom  no  danger  and  no  temptation  could 
swerve  from  his  duty.  He  was  feared,  trusted^  and 
boundlessly  popular.  ^ 

The  people  therefore  rallied  about  this  man.    When     J 
in  1796  a  convention  was  called  for  framiiig  a  State 
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constitution,  Jackson  was  one  of  their  influential  dele- 
gates ;  and  in  December  of  that  year  he  was  sent  to 
Congress  as  their  most  popular  representative.  Of 
course  he  was  totally  unfitted  for  legislative  business, 
in  which  he  never  could  have  made  any  mark.  On 
his  return  in  1797,  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  he  was  elected  senator,  on  the  strength 
of  his  popularity  as  representative.  :  But  he  remjuned 
only  a  year  at  Philadelphia,  finding  his  calling  dull, 
and  probably  conscious  that  he  had  no  fitness  for 
legislation,  while  the  opportunity  for  professional  and 
pecuniary  success  in  Tennessee  was  very  apparent  to 
him. 

Next  we  read  of  his  being  made  chief-justice  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Tennessee,- with  no  more  fitness  for 
administering  the  law  than  he  had  for  making  it,  or 
interest  in  it.  Mr.  Parton  tells  an  anecdote  of  Jackson 
at  this  time  which,  whether  true  or  not,  illustrates  his 
character  as  well  as  the  rude  conditions  amid  which 
he  made  himself  felt.  He  was  holding  court  in  a 
"little  village  in  Tennessee,  when  a  great,  hulking  feU 
low,  armed  with  a  pistol  and  bowie-knife,  paraded 
before  the  little  court-house,  and  cursed  judge,  jury, 
and  all  assembled.  Jackson  ordered  the  sheriff  to 
arrest  him,  but  that  functionary  failed  to  do  it,  either 
alone  or  with  a  posse.  Whereupon  Jackson  caused 
the  sheriff  to  summon  him  as  posse,  adjourned  court 
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for  ten  minutes,  walked  out  and  told  the  fellow  to 
yield  or  be  shot. 

In  telling  why  he  surrendered  to  one  man,  when 
he  had' defied  a  crowd,  the  ruffian  afterwards  said: 
"When  he  came  up  I  looked  him  in  the  eye,  and  I 
saw  shoot  There  was  n't  shoot  in  nary  other  eye  in 
the  crowd.  I  said  to  myself,  it  is  about  time  to  sing 
small ;  and  so  I  did." 

It  was  by  such  bold,  fearless  conduct  that  Jackson 
won  admiration,  —  not  by  his  law,  of  which  he  knew 
but  little,  and  never  could  have  learned  much.  The 
law,  moreover,  was  uncongenial  to  this  man  of  action, 
and  he  resigned  his  judgeship  and  went  for  a  short 
time  into  business,  —  trading  land,  selling  horses,  gro- 
ceries, and  dry-goods,  —  when  he  was  appointe'd  major- 
general  of  militia.  This  was  }ust  what  he  wanted. 
He  had  now  found  his  place  and  was  equal  to  it.  His 
habits,  enterprises,  dangers^  and  bloody  encounters,  all 
alike  fitted  him  for  it.  Henceforth  his  duty  and  his 
pleasure  ran  together  in  the  same  line.  His  personal 
peculiarities  had  made  him  popular;  this  popularity 
had  made  him  prominent  and  secured  to  him  offices 
for  which  he  had  no  talent,  seeing  wRich  he  dropped 
them ;  but  when  a  situation  was  offered  for  which  he 
was  fitted,  he  soon  gained  distinction,  and  his  true 
career  began. 

It  was  as  an  Indian  fighter  that  he  laid  the  f  ounda- 
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I  tion  of  his  fame.  His  popularity  with  rough  people 
was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  heroic  actions  which 
brought  him  before  ^the  eyes  of  the  Bation.  There 
was  no  sham  ia  these  victories.  He  fairly  earned  his 
laurels,  and  they  so  wrought  on  the  imagination  of  the 
people  that  he  quickly  became  famous. 

But  before  his  military  exploits  brought  him  a  na- 
tional reputation  he  had  become  notorious  in  bis 
^eighborhood  as  a  duellist.  He  was  always  ready  to 
fight  when  he  deemed  himself  insulted-  His  numer- 
ous duels  were  very  severely  commented  on  when  he 
became  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  especially  in 
New  England.  But  dujelling  was  a  peculiar  Southern 
institution;  most  Southern  people  settled  their  diffi- 
culties with  pistols^  Some  of  Jackson's  duels  were 
desperate  and  ferocious.  He  ^pras  the  best  shot  in 
Tennessee,  and,  it  is  $aid,  could  lodge  two  successive 
balls  in  the  same  hole.  Aa  early  as  1795  he  fought 
wilth  a  fellow  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Avery-  In  1806 
he  killed  in  a  duel  Charles  Dickinson,  who  had  spoken 
disparagingly  of  his  wifei,  whom  he  had  lately  married, 
a  divorced  woman,  but  to  whom  he  was  tenderly 
attached  as  long  as  she  Hved  Still  later  he  fought 
with  Hwmas  H.  Benton,  and  received  a  wound  from 
which  he  nevey  fully  recovered. 
,  Such  was  the  life  of  Jackson  until  he  was  fortynfive 
\  years  of  age,  -^  that  of  a  violent,  passionate,  aartHtmiy 
man,  beloved  as  a  friend,  and  feared  as  an  enemy. 
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It  waa  the  CredCiwAr  and  the  war;  with  England 
which  developed  bis  eixtraordinary  eneigiea.  When 
the  war  of  1812  broke  out  he  was  major-general  of 
Tennessee  militia^  ^nd  at  once  o£Eered  his  services  to. 
the  governm^nti  which  were  eagerly,  accepted,  and  he 
was  authorized  to  taijge  a  body  of,  volunteers  in  T^i- 
nessee  and  to  report  with  them  at  New  Orleans.  He 
found  no  difficulty  in  collectjjig  about  sixteen  hundred 
meUj  and  in  January,  1813,  took  them  down  the  Cumr 
berland,  the  Ohio^  and  Mississippi  to  Natchez^  in  such 
flat-bottomed  boats  as  he  could  collect ;  another  body  of 
mounted  men  crossed  the  c()untry  five  hundred  miles 
to  the  rendezvous,  and  went  into  camp  at  Natchez, 
Feb.  15, 1813. 

The  Southern  Department  wss  under  the  command 
of  General  James  Wilkinsouy  with  headquarters  at 
New  Orleans,-— a  di^tgreeable  and  contentious  man, 
who  did  not  like  Jackson.  Through  his  influence 
the  Tennessee  detaohment,  after  two  months'  delay 
in  Natchez,  was  ordered  by  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington to  be  dismii^ed,  —  without  pay,  five  hundred 
miles  from  home.  Jackson  promptly  decided  not  t/O 
obey  the  command,  but  to  keep  his  forces  together, 
provide  at,  his  own  iexpense  for  their  food  and  trans- 
portationi  and  take  them  bade  to  Tennessee  in  good 
order.  He  accomplished  this,  putting  sick  men  on 
Ids  own  three  horses;  and  himself  marching  on  foot 
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with  the  men,  who,  enthusiastic  over  his  elastic 
toughness,  dubbed  him  ^'Old  Hickory,"  —  a  title  of 
aflfection  that  is  familiar  to  this  day.  The  govern- 
ment afterwards  reimbursed  him  for  his  outlay  in 
this  matter,  but  his  generosity,  self-denial,  energy, 
•and  masterly  force  added  immensely  to  his  po^ularit^. 

Jackson's  disobedienoe  of  orders  attracted  but  little 
attention  at  Washington,  in  that  time  of  greater 
events,  while  his  own  patriotism  and  fighting  zeal 
were  not  abated  by  his  failure  to  get  at  the  eneny. 
And  very  soon  his  desires  were  to  be  granted. 

In  1811,  before  the  war  with  England  was  declared, 
a  general  confederation  of  Indians  had  been  made 
under  the  influence  of  the  celebrated  Tecumseh,  a 
chief  of  the  Shawanoc  tribe.  He  was  a  man  of  mag- 
nificent figure,  stately  and  noble 'as  a  Greek  warrior, 
and  withal  eloquent  With  his  twin  brother,  the 
Prophet,  Tecumseh  travelled  from  the  Great  Lakes  in 
the  North  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  inducing  tribe  after 
tribe  to  unite  against  the  rapacious  and  advancing 
whites.  But  he  did  not  accomplish  much  until  the 
war  with  England  broke  out  in  1812,  when  he  saw 
a  possibility  of  realizing  his  grand  idea ;  and  by  the 
summer  of  1813  he  had  the  Creek  nation,  including  a 
number  of  tribes,  organized  for  war.  How  far  he 
was  aided  by  English  intrigues  is  not  fully  known, 
but  he  doubtless  received  encouragement  from  Englisb 
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agents.      From  the  British  and  the  Spaniards,  the 
Indians  received  arms  and  ammunition. 

The  first  attack  of  these  Indians  was  on  August  13, 
1813,  at  Fort  Mims,  in  Alabama,  where  there  were 
nearly  two  hundred  American  troops,  and  where  five 
hundred  people  were  collected  for  safety.  The 
Indians,  chiefly  Creeks,  were  led  by  Red  Eagle,  who 
utterly  annihilated  the  defenders  of  the  fort  under 
Major  Beasley,  and  scalped  the  women  and  children 
When  reports  of  this  unexpected  and  atrocious  mas- 
sacre reached  Tennessee  the  whole  population  was 
aroused  to  vengeance,  and  General  Jackson,  his  arm 
still  in  a  sling  from  his  duel  with  Benton,  set  out 
to  punish  the  savage  foes.  But  he  was  impeded  by 
lack  of  provisions,  and  quarrels  among  his  subordi* 
nates,  and  general  insubordination.  In  surmounting 
his  difficulties  he.  showed  extracxcdinary  tact  and 
energy.  His  measures  wer^  most  vigorous.  He  4^^ 
not  hesitate  to  shoot,  whether  legally  or  illegally,  tliose 
who  were  insubordinate,  thus  restoring  military  disci- 
pline, the  first  and  last  necessity  in  war.  Soldiers  soon 
learn  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  such  decision,  and 
follow  such  a  leader  with  determination  almost  equal 
to  his  own.  .  Jackson's  troops  did  8|)lendid  marching 
and  fighting. 

So  rapid  and  relentless -were  his  movements  against 
the  enemy  that  the  campaign  lasted  but  seven  mouths, 
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and  the  Indians  were  nearly  all  killed  sx  dispersed 
I  need  not  enumerate  his  engagements,  which  were 
regarded  as  brilliant  His  early  dangers  and  adven- 
tures, and  his  acquaintanoe  with  Indian  warfare  ever 
since  he  could  handle  a  rifle,  now  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  On  the  21st  of  April,  1814,  the  militia  under 
his  command  returned  home  victorious,  and  Jackson 
for  his  heroism  and  ability  was  made  a  major-general 
in  the  regular  army,  he  theh  being  forty-seven  years  of 
age.  It  was  in  this  war  that  we  iirst  hear  of  the 
famous  frontiersman  Davy  Grookett,  and  of  Sam 
Houston,  afterwards  so  unique  a  figure  in  the  war 
for  Texan  independence;  In  this  war,  too.  General 
Harrison  gained  his  success  at  Tippecanoe,  which  was 
never:  forgotten;  but  his  military  genius  was  fax 
inferior  t(>  that  t»f  Jackson.  It  is  jwobable  tiiat  had 
Jackson  been  sent  to  the  North  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  he  would  have  driven  the  British  troops  out  of 
Canada.  There  is  no  question  about  his  military  abil* 
ity,  although  his  reputation  Was  sulHed  by  high-handed 
and  arbitrary  measures.  What  he  saw  fit  to  do,  he  did, 
without  scruples  or  regard  to  consequences.  In  war 
everything  is  tested  by  success ;  and  in  view  of  that 
if  sufficiently  brilliant,  everything  else  is  forgotten. 

The  successful  and  rapid  conquest  of  the  Creeks 
opened  the  way  for  Jackson's  Southern  campaign 
against  the  English.    As  major-general  he  was  sent 
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to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  which  he  soon 
arranged,  and  was  then  put  in  command  of  the  South* 
ern  Division  of  the  army,  with  headquarters  at  Mobile 
The  English  made  the  neutral  Spanish  territory  of 
Florida  a  basis  of  operations  along  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  thus  putting  in  peril  both  Mobile 
and  New  Orleans.  They  virtually  possessed  Pensar 
cola,  the  Spanish  force  being  to6  feeble  to  hold  it, 
and  made  it  the  rendezvous  of  their  fleets.  The 
Spanish  authorities  made  a  show,  indeed^  of  friends 
ship  with  the  United  States,  but  the  English  flag 
floated  over  the  forts  of  the  city,  and  the  governor  was 
in  sympathy  with  England.  Such  was  the  state  of 
affairs  when  Jackson  arrived  at  Mobild  at  the  head 
of  parts  of  three  regiments  of  regulars,  with  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  coast  t6  defend,  and  without  a  fort  ader 
quately  armed  or  garrisoned;  .  He  applied  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  permission  to  take  Pensacola ;  but 
the  government  hesitated  to  attack  a  friendly,  power 
without  further  knowledge  of  their  unfriendly  acts, 
and  the  delayed  response,  ohiering  caution  and  waiting, 
did  not  reach  him.  Thrown  upon  his  own  resourceSj 
asking  for  orders  and  getting  none,  he  was  obliged  td 
act  without  instructions,  in  face  of  vastly  superior 
forces-  And  for  this  he  can  scarcely  be  blamed,  since 
his  situation  demanded  vigorous  and  rapid  measures, 
before  they  could  be  indorsed  by  the  Secretairy  of  War; 
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Pensacola,  at  the  end  of  a  beautiful  bay,  ten  miles 
from  the  sea,  with  a  tine  harbor,  was  defended  by 
Fort  Barrancas,  six  miles  from  the  town.  Before  it 
lay  eight  English  naen-of-war  at  anchor,  the  source  of 
military  supplies  for  the  fort,  on  which  floated  the 
flags  of  both  England  and  Spain.  The  fleet  was  in 
command  of  Captain  Lord  Percy,  whose  flagship  was 
the  '•  Hermes,"  while  Colonel  Nichols  commanded  the 
troops.  This  latter  boastful  and  imprudent  oflicer 
was  foolish  enough  to  issue  a  proclamation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Louisiana  and  Kentucky  to  take  up 
arms  against  their  country.  A  body  of  Indians  were 
also  drilled  in  the  service  of  the  British,  so  far  as 
Indians  can  be  drilled  to  regular  warfare. 

As  soon  as  the  true  intentions  of  the  English  were 
known  to  General  Jackson,  who  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  take  possession  of  Pensacola,  he  wrote  to  the  Spanish 
governor,  —  a  pompous,  inefficient  old  grandee,  —  and 
demanded  the  surrender  of  certain  hostile  Creek  chief- 
tains, who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  town. 

The  demand  was  haughtily  rejected.  Jackson  waited 
until  three  thousand  Tennessee  militia,  for  whom  he 
had  urgently  sent,  arrived  at  Mobile,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Coffee,  one  of  his  efficient  coadju- 
tors in  the  Creek  War,  and  Colonel  Butler,  and  then 
promptly  and  successfully  stormed  Pensacola,  driving 
out  the  British,  who  blew   up   Fort  Barrancas  and 
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escaped  to  their  ships.  After  which  he  retired  to 
Mobile  to  defend  that  important  town  against  the 
British  forces,  who  threatened  an  attack. 

The  city  of  Mobile  could  be  defended  by  fortifica- 
tions on  Mobile  Point,  thirty  miles  distant,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bay,  since  opposite  it  was  a  narrow 
channel  through  which' alone  vessels  of  any  consid- 
erable size  could  enter  the  bay.  At  this  point  was 
Fort  Bowyer,  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  mounting  but  a 
few  pieces  of  cannon.  Into  this  fort  Jackson  at  once 
threw  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  regular 
infantry  under  Major  Lawrence,  a  most  gallant  ofi&cer. 
These  troops  were  of  course  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  artillery,  but  they  put  the  fort  in  the  best  condition 
they  could,  and  on  the  12th  of  September  the  enemy 
appeared,  the  fleet  under  Captain  Percy,  and  a  body 
of  marines  and  Indiaas  under .Golonel  Nichols.  Jackson, 
then  at  Mobile,  apprised  of  the  appearance  of  the 
British,  hastily  reinforced  the  fort,  about  to  be  at- 
tacked by  a  large  force  confident  of  success.  On  the 
15th  of  September  the  attack  began ;  the  English 
battered  down  the  ramparts  of  the  fortifications,  and 
anchored  their  ships  within  gun-shot  of  the  fort ;  but 
so  gallant  was  the  defence  that  the  ships  were  dis- 
abled, and  the  enemy  retreated,  with  a  loss  of  about 
one  hundred  men.  This  victory  saved  Mobile;  and 
more,  it  gave  confidence  to  th^  small  army  on  whom 
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the  defence  o£  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
depended 

Jackson  forthwith  issued  his  bulletins  or  procla- 
mations in  a  truly  Napoleonic  style  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Louisiana,  to  rally  to  the  defence  of  New 
Orleans,  which  he  saw  would  probably  be  the  next 
object  of  attack  on  the  part  of  the  British.  On  the 
2d  of  December  he  perscmally  reached  that  city  and 
made  preparations  for  the  expected  assault,  and,  ably 
assisted  by  Edward  Livingston,  the  most  prominent 
lawyer  of  the  city,  enlisted  for  the  defence  the  French 
Creoles,  the  American  residents,  and  a  few  Spaniards. 

New  Orleans  was  a  prize  which  the  English  cov- 
eted, and  to  possess  it  that  government  had  willingly 
expended  a  million  of  pounds  sterling.  The  city  not 
only  controlled  the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi,  but 
in  it  were  stored  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bales 
of  cotton,  and  eight  hundred  and  ten  thousand  hogs- 
heads of  sugar,  all  of  which  the  English  government 
expected  to  seize.  It  contained  at  that  time  about 
twenty  thousand  people, —*  less  than  half  of  whom 
were  whit'^,  and  th^e  chiefly  French  Creoles,  ^  besides 
a  floating  population  of  sailors  and  traders 

New  Orleans  is  built  on  a  bend  in  the  Missiissippi, 
in  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  about  one  hundred  iniles 
from  wheiie  by  a  sinuous  southeasterly  cburse  the 
river  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     At  the  city 
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ihe  river  waft  akcmt  a  mile  wide,  with  a  current  of  four 
miles  an  hour,  and  back  of  the  town  was  a  swamp, 
draining  to  the  north  into  Lake  Ponchartrain,  and  to 
the  east  into  Lake  Borgne,  which  opens  out  into  the 
Gulf  east  of  the  city.  It  was  difficult  for  sailing- 
vessels  at  thait  time  to  ascend  the  river  one  hundred 
miles  against  the  ounretit,  if  forts  and  batteries  were 
erected  on  its  banks;  and  a  sort  of  bade  entrance  was 
afforded  to  the  city  for  small  vessels  through  lakes  and 
lagoons  at  a  comparatively  short  distance.  On  one  of 
these  lakes,  Lake  Borgne^  a  flotilla  of  light  gunboats 
was  placed  f ch:  defence,  under  the  command  of  Lieuten- 
ant Jones,  but  on  December  14th  tn  overpowering  force 
of  small  British  vessels  dispersed  the  American  squad- 
ron, and  Qn  the  twenty-second  about  fifteen  hundred 
regulars,  the  picked  men  of  the  British  army,  fresh  from 
European  victories  under  Wellington,  contrived  to  find 
their  way  unperceived  through  the  swamps  and 
lagoons  to  the  belt  of  plantations  between  fthe*  riv^r 
and  the  swamps,  about  nine  miles  below  New 
Orleans. 

When  the  news  arrived  of  the  loss  of  the  gunboats, 
which  made  the  enemy  the  masters  of  Lake  Botgne,  a 
panic  spread  over  the  city,  for  the  forces  of  the  enemy 
were  greatly  exaggerated.  But  Jackson  was  equal  to 
the  emergency,  though  having  but  just  arrived.  He 
tX)olIy  adopted  the  most  vigorous  measures,  an(l.  re* 
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stored  confidence.  Times  of  confusion,  diflBculty,  and 
danger  were  always  his  best  opportunities.  He  pro- 
claimed martial  law ;  he  sent  in  all  directions  for  rein- 
forcements ;  he  called  upon  the  people  to  organize  for 
defence;  he  released  and  enlisted  the  convicts,  and 
accepted  the  proffered  services  of  Jean  Lafitte,  t}ie  ex- 
"  pirate  "  —  or,  rather,  smuggler  —  of  the  Gulf,  with 
two  companies  of  his  ex-buccaneers;  he  appealed  to 
**the  noble-hearted,  generous,  free  men  of  color"  to 
enlist,  and  the  whole  town  was  instantly  transformed 
into  a  military  camp.  Within  a  fortnight  he  had  five 
thousand  men,  one-fifth  regulars  and  the  rest  militia. 
General  Jackson's  address  to  his  soldiers  was  spirited 
but  inflated,  encouraging,  and  boastful,  with  a  great 
patriotic  ring,  and,  of  course  effective.  The  population 
of  the  city  was  united  in  resolving  to  make  a  sturdy 
defence. 

Had  the  British  marched  as  soon  as  they  landed, 
they  probably  would  have  taken  the  city,  in  the  exist* 
ing  consternation.  But  they  waited  for  larger  forces 
from  their  ships,  which  carried  six  thousand  troops, 
and  in  their  turn  exaggerated  the  number  of  the 
defenders,  which  at  the  first  were  only  about  two 
thousand  badly  frightened  men.  The  delay  was  a  god- 
send to  the  Americans,  who  now  learned  the  strength 
of  the  enemy. 

On  the  23d —  as  always,  eager  to  be  at  his  enemyt 
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and  moving  with  his  characteristic  energy — Jackson 
sent  a  small  force  down  to  make  a  night  attack  on  the 
British  camp;  also  a  schooner,  heavily  armed  with 
cannon,  to  co-operate  from  the  river.  It  was  a  wild 
and  inconsequent  fight ;  but  it  checked  the  advance  of 
the  British,  who  now  were  still  more  impressed  with 
the  need  of  reinforcements  ;  it  aroused  the  confidence 
and  fighting  spirit  of  the  Americans^  and  it  enabled 
Jackson  to  take  up  a  defensive  line  behind  an  old 
canal,  extending  across  the  plain  from  river  to  swamp, 
and  gave  him  time  to  fortify  it.  At  once  he  raise4  a 
formidable  barricade  of  mud  and  timber,  and  strength- 
ened it  with  cotton-bales  from  the  neighboring  planta^ 
tions.  The  cotton,  however,  proved  rather  a  nuisance 
than  a  help,  as  it  took  fire  under  the  attack,  and 
smoked,  annoying  the  men.  The  "fortifications  of 
cotton-bales"  were  only  a  romancer  of  the  war* 

On  the  25th  arrived  Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  brother- 
in-law  of  WelKnglon  and  an  able  soldier,  to  take 
command,  and  on  the  28th  the  British  attacked  the 
extemporized  but  strong  breastworks,  confident  of 
success.  But  the  sharp-shooters  from  the  backwoods 
of  Tennessee  under  Carroll,  and  from  Kentucky  under 
Cofifee,  who  fought  with  every  advantage,  protected  by 
their  mud  defences,  were  equally  confident.  The 
slaughter  of  the  British  troops,  utterly  unprotected 
though  brave  and  gallant,  was  terrible,  and  they  were 
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repulsed  Preparations  were  now  made  for  a  stiB 
more  vigorous,  systematic,  and  general  assault,  and  a 
force  was  sent  across  the  river  to  menace  the  city  from 
that  side.         ; 

On  the  8th  ot  January  the  d^ciaive  battle  was 
fought  which  extinguished  forever  all  dreams  of  the 
conquest  of  America,  on  the  part  of  the  British, 
Qegneral  Pakenham,  who  commanded  the  advancing 
columns  in  person^  was  killed,  and  their  authorities 
state  their  loss  to  have  been  two  thousand  killed^ 
wounded,  and  missing.  The  American  lo^  was  eight 
killed  and  thirteen  wounded.  It  was  a  reush  preBun[ip- 
tion  for  the  British  to  attack  a  fortified  entrenchment 
ten  feet'  high  in  some  places,  and  ten  feet  thick,  with 
detached  redoubts  to  flank  it  and  three  th<Juaand  men 
behind  it:  The  conflict  was  not  strictly  a  battlel  —  not 
like  an  encotinter  in  the  open  field,  where  the  raw 
troops  under  Jackson,  most  ^f  them  ikiilitia,  would 
have  stood  no  chanoe  wiUi  the  veterans  whom 
Wellington  had  led  to  victory  and  glory. 

Jackson's  brilliant  defence  at  New  Orleans  wai* 
admirably  planned  and  energetically  executed.  It  hac 
no  effect  on  the  war,  for  tbfe  treaty  of  peace*  although 
not  yet  heard  of,  had  been  rfgned  weeks  before ",  but  it 
enabled  America  to  close  the  conflict  with  a  splendid 
success,  which  offi^t  the  disasters  and  mistakes,  of  the 
Northern  campaigns.    Naturally,  it  was  magnified  into 
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a  great  militaxy  exploit,  and  raised  the  fame  oi  Jack^ 
son  to  such  a  height,  all  over  the  ooimtry,  that  noth* 
ing  could  ever  afterwards  weaken  his  popularity,  no 
matter  wh^t.  he  did,.lawiul  ov  unlawful.  He  was  a 
victor  over  tlie  Indians  and  -oyer  the  English,  and  all 
his  arbitrary  acts  were  condoned  by  an  admiring  peo* 
pie  who  had  but  few  military  heroejs  to  boast  of. 

His  successes  had  a  badeffect  on.  Jackson  himselt 
He  came  to  feel  that  he  had  a  right  to  ride  over  prece-t 
dents  and  law  wiien  it  seemed  to  him  expedient  He 
set  up  his  will,  against  constituted  auithorities,  and 
everybody  who  did  not  endorse  his  mieasores  he  re^ 
garded  as  a  personal  enemy,  to  be  crushed,  if  possible* 
It  was  never  said  of  him  that-  lie  was.  unpatriotic  in 
his  intentions^  only -that  he  was  wilful,  vindictive, 
and  ignorant :  From  the  8th  of  Januajry,  1815^  to  the 
day  ot  his  dearth  he  was  the  most  popular  man  thai 
tills  country  ever  saw,-^  excepting,  perhaps,  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln,  —  the  central  figure  in  American  poli- 
tics, with  jfl-odigions  inftuence  even  after  he  had  finally 
retired  from  public  lifa  Immediately  aftier  the  defence 
of  New  Orleans  the  legislatures  of  diSerent  States,  and 
Coagress  itself,  passed  grateful  resolutions  for  his  mili- 
tary services,  and  the  nation  heaped  all  the  honor  on 
the  hero  that  was  in  its  power  to  give,—  medals 
swords,  and  rewards,  and  Congress  remitted  a  tine 
which  had  been  imposed  by  Judge  Hall,  in  New 
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Orleans,  for  contempt  of  court  Jackson's  severity  in 
executing  six  militia-men  for  mutiny  was  approved 
generally  as  a  wholesome  exercise  of  military  disci* 
pline,  and  all  his  acts  were  glgrified-  Wherever  he 
Went  there  was  a  round  of  festivities.  He  began  to 
be  talked  about,  as'  soon  as  the  war  was  closed,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  although  when,  the  idea 
was  first  proposed  to  him  he  repelled  it  with  genuine 
indignation 

Scarcely  had  the  British  troops  been  withdrawn 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  fight  more  successfully  at 
Waterloo,  when  Jackson  was  called  to  put  an  end  to 
the  Seminole  war  in  Florida,  which  Spanish  territory 
he  occupied  on  the  ground  of  self-defence.  The  In- 
dians —  Seminoles  and  Greeks  —with  many  runaway 
negroes,  had  been  pillaging  the  border  of  Greorgia. 
Jackson  drove  them  off»  lieized  the  Spanish  fort  on 
Appalachee  Bay,  and  again  took  possession  of  Pensa- 
cola  on  the  plea  that  the  Spanish  officials  were  aiding 
the  Indians.  It  required  all  the  skill  of  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington  to  defeiid  his  despotic  acts,  for  be 
was  as  complete  an  autocrat  in  his  limited  sphere  as 
Caesar  or  Napoleon,  The  only  limits  he  regarded  were 
the  limits  to  his  power.  But  in  whatever  he  did,  he 
had  a  firm  conviction  that  he  was  right  Even  John 
Quincy  Adams  justified  his  acts  in  Florida,  when  his 
enemies  were  loud  in  their  complaints  of  his  needless 
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execations,  especially  of  two  British  traders,  Arbuthnot 
and  Ambruter,  whom  he  had  court-martialled  and 
shot  as  abettors  of  the  Indians.  He  hdd  invaded  the 
territory  of  a  neutral  power  and  driven  off  its  repre- 
sentatives ;  but  everything  was  condoned  And  when, 
shortly  after,  Florida  became  iUnited  States  territory 
by  purchase  from;  Spain,  he  was  made  its  first  gov^ 
ernor,  —  a  new  field  for  .  him,  but  an  appointment 
which  President  Monroe  felt  it  necessary  to  make. 

In  April,  1821,  having  resigned  his  commission  iiv 
the  army,  Jackson  left  Nashville  with  his  family  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  Pensacola,  enchanted  with  its 
climate  and  fruits  and  flowers,  its  refreshing  sea-breezes, 
and  its  beautiful  situation,  in  spite  of  hot  weather. 
As  governor  of  Florida  he  was  invested  with  extraor- 
dinary powers.  Indeed,  there  was  scarcely  any  limit  to 
them,  except  that  he  had  no  power  to  levy 'and  collect 
taxes,  and  seize  the  property  of  the  mixed  races  who 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  oranges  and  flowers.  It  would 
appear  that,  aside  from  arbitrary  acts,  he  did  all  he 
could  for  the  good  of  the  territory,  under  the  influence 
of  his  wife,  a  Christian  woman,  whom  he  indulged  in 
all  things,  especially  in  shutting  up  grog-shops,  put- 
ting a  stop  to  play-going,  and  securing  an  outward 
respect  for  the  Sabbath.  His  term  of  oflBce,  however, 
was  brief,  and  as  his  health  was  poor,  for  he  was  never 
vigorous*  in  November  of  the  same  year  he  gladly 
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returned  to  Kashville,  and  about  this  time  built  hia 
well-known  residence,  the  "  Hermitage."  As  a  farmer 
he  was  uniTsually  successful,  making  agriculture  lucra- 
tive even  with  slavfe-labor. 

Jackson  had  now  become  a  prominent  candidate,  for 
the  presidency,  and  as  a  part  of  the  political  plan,  he 
was,  in  1823,  made  senator  from  Tennessee  in  Cwigress, 
where  he  served  parts  of  two  terms,  without,  however, 
distinguishing  himself  as  li  l^slattir.  He  made  but 
few  speeches,  and  these  were  short,  but  cast  his  vote 
on  occasions  of  importance,  voting  against  a  reduction 
of  duty  on  iron  and  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  against 
imprisonment  for  debt,  and  favoring  some  internal 
improvements.  In  1824  he  wrote  a  letter  advocating 
a  "  careful  tariff,"  so  far  as  it  should  afiford  revenues  for 
the  national  defence,  and  to  pay  off  the  national  debt, 
and*' give  a  proper  distribution  of  our  labor;"  but  a 
tariff  to  enrich  capitalists  at  the  expense  of  the  labor* 
ing  classes,  he  always  abhorred. 

The  administration  of  James  Monroe,  in  twso  f ull 
terms,  from  1817  to  1825,  had  not  been  marked  by 
any  great  events  or  popular  movements  of  especial 
historical  interest  It  was*  the  era  of  good  feeling." 
The  times  were  placid,  and  party  animosities  had 
nearly  subsided.  The  opening  of  the  slavery  discus- 
sions resulted  in  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820, 
9iid  the  itritatiotts  of  that  great  topic  were  allayed  for 
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the  tame.  ^  like  all  hid  predecessors  after  Washings 
ton,  Monroe  had  been  suocessively  a  diplomatist  and 
Secretary  oi.  State,  and  the  presid^icy  seemed  to  fall 
to  him  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  was  a  most  respect- 
able man,  although  not  of  commanding  abilities,  and 
discharged  his  duties  creditably  in  the  absence  of  excit- 
ing questions.  The  only  event  of  his  administration 
which  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the 
United  States  was  the  announcement  that  the  future 
colonization  of  the  country  by  any  European  State 
would  not  be  permitted.  This  is  called  tiie  "  Monroe 
doctrine,"  and  had  the  warm  support  of  Webster  and 
other  leading  statesmen.  It  not  only  proclaimed  the 
idea  of  complete  American  independence  of  all  foreign 
powers,  but  opposed  all  interference  Of  European 
States  in  American  affairs.  The  ultimate  influence 
of  the  application  of  this  doctrine  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated in  importance,  whether  it  originated  with  the 
President  or  not.  Monroe  was  educated  for  the  bar, 
but  was  neither  a  good  speaker  nor  a,  ready  writer. 
Nor  was  he  a  man  of  extensive  culture  or  attainments. 
The  one  great  idea  attributed  to  Him  was :  "  America 
for  the  Americans."  He  was  succeeded,  however,  by 
a  man. of  fine  attainments  and  large  experience,  who 
had  passed  through  the  great  offices  of  State  with 
distinguished  credit. 
In  February,  1S24,  Jackson  was  almost  unanimously 
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nominated  for  the  presidency  by  the  Democratic  party, 
through  the  convention  in  Harrisburg,  and  John  C. 
Calhoun  was  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency. 
Jackson's  main  rivals  in  the  election  which  followed 
were  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Henry  Clay,  both  of 
whom  had  rendered  great  civil  services,  and  were 
better  fitted  for  the  post.  But  Jackson  was  the  most 
popular,  and  he  obtained  ninety-nine  electoral  votes, 
Adams  eighty-four,  and  Clay  thirty-seven.  No  one 
having  a  majority,  the  election  was  thrown  into  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Clay,  who  never  liked 
nor  trusted  Jackson,  threw  his  influence  in  favor  of 
Adams,  and  Adams  was  elected  by  the  vote  of  thir- 
teen States.  Jackson  and  his  friends  always  main- 
tained that  he' was* cheated  out  of  the  election,  —  that 
Adams  and  Clay  made  a  bargain  between  themselves, 
—  which  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
Clay  was  made  Secretary  of  State  in  Adams's  cabinet; 
although  this  was  a  natural  enough  sequence  of  Clay's 
throwing  his  political  strength  to  make  Adams  presi- 
dent. Jackson  returned,  wrathful  and  disappointed, 
to  his  farm,  but  amid  boisterous  demonstrations  of 
respect  wherever  he  went.  If  he  had  not  cared  much 
about  the  presidency  before,  he  was  now  determined 
to  achieve  it,  and  to  crush  his  opponents,  whom  he 
promptly  regarded  as  enemies. 
^iohn  Quincy  Adams  #ntftred  upon  office  in  1825, 
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free  from  "personal  obligations"  and  "partisan  en* 
tanglements,"  but  with  an  unfriendly  Congress.  Thi8» 
however,  was  not  of  much  consequence,  since  no  great 
subjects  were  before  Congress  for  discussion.  It  was 
a  period  of  great  tranquillity,  fitted  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  peaceful  arts,  and  of  internal  improve- 
ments in  the  land,  rather  than  of  genius  in  the 
presidential  chair.  Not  one  public  event  of  great 
importance  occurred,  although  many  commercial  trea- 
ties were  signed,  and  some  internal  improvements 
were  made.  Mr.  Adams  lived  in  friendly  relati<Mis 
with  his  cabinet,  composed  of  able  men,  and  he  was 
generally  respected  for  the  simplicity  of  his  life,  and 
the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  routine  duties.  He 
was  industrious  and  painstaking,  rising  early  in  the 
morning  and  retiring  early  in  the  evening.  He  was 
not  popular,  being  cold  and  austere  in  manner,  but  he 
had  a  lofty  self-respect,  disdaining  to  conciliate  foes 
cr  reward  friends,  —  a  New  England  Puritan  of  the 
severest  type,  sternly  incorruptible,  learned  without 
genius,  eloquent  without  rhetoric,  experienced  without 
wisdom,  religious  without  orthodoxy,  and  liberalr 
minded  with  strong  prejudices. 

Perhaps  the  most  marked  thing  in  the  political 
history  of  that  administration  was  the  strife  for  the 
next  presidency,  and  the  beginning  of  that  angry  and 
bitter  conflict  between  politicians  which  had  no  cessa-^ 
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tion  until  the  Civil  War.  The  sessions  of  Congress 
were  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  political  capital, 
for  a  cloud  had  arisen  m  the  political  heavens,  portend- 
ing storms  and  animosities,  and  the  discussion  of  im- 
portant subjects  of  national  scope,  4»uch  as  had  not 
agitated  the  country  before,  — pertaining  to  finances,  to 
t^iffs,  to  constitutional  limitations,  to  retrenchments, 
and  innovations.  There  arose  new  political  parties,  or 
rather  a  great  movement^  extending  to  every  town  and 
hamlet,  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  Democratic  sway. 
The  leaders  in  this  movement  were  the  great  antago- 
nists of  Clay  and  Webster^  -^  a  new  class  of  pcditicians^ 
like  Benton,  Amos  Kendall,  Martin  Van  Buren,  Duff 
Green,  W.  R  Lewis, .  and  others*  A  new  era  of 
•politics^*  was  inaugurated,  with  all  the  then  novel  but 
now  customary  machinery  of  local  clubs,  partisan 
**  campaign  newspapers/'  and  the  oiganized  use  of 
pledges  and  promises  of  appointments  to  office  to 
reward  '•workers,"  This  system  had  been  efficiently 
perfected  in  New  York  State  uncter  Mr.  Van  Buren 
and  other  leaders,  but  n6w  it  was  brought  into 
Federal  politics,  and  the  whole  country  was  stirred 
into  a  fever  heat  of  party  strifa 

In  a  political  storm,  therefore,  Jackson  was  elected, 
and  commenced  his  memorable  reign  in  1829,  —  John 
Quincy  Adams  retiring  to  his  farm  in  disgust  and 
wrath.    The  new  presid^at  was  oanied  into  office  on 
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an  avalanche  of  Democratic  voters,  receiving  two 
hundred  and  sixty-one  electoral  votes,  while  Adams 
had  only  eighty-three,  notwithstanding  bis  long  public 
s^nrices  and  his  acknowledged  worth.  This  was  too 
great  a  disappointment  for  the  retiring  statesman  to 
bear  complacently,  or  even  philosophically.  He  gave 
vent  to  his  inritated  feelings  in  unbecoming  language^ 
exaggerating  )the  ignorance  of  Jackson  and  his  general 
unfitness  for  the  high  ofiBce.  —  in  this,  however,  betray- 
ing an  estimate  of  the  incoming  President  which  was 
common  among  educated  and  conservative  men-  I 
well  remember  at  college  the  contempt  which  the 
president  and  all  the  professors  had  for  the  Western 
warrior.  It  was  generally  believed  by  literary  men 
that  "Old  Hickory"  could  scarcely  write  his  name. 

But  the  speeches  of  Jackson  were  always  to  the 
point,  if  not  studied  and  elaborate,  while  his  messages 
were  certainly  respectable,  though  rather  too  long.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  he  furnished  the  rough 
drafts  to  his  few  intimate  friends,  who  recast  and 
polished  them,  while  soime  think  that  William  Lewis, 
Amos  Kendall,  and  others  wrote  the  whole  of  them, 
as  well  as  all  his  public  papers.  In  reading  the  early 
letters  of  Jackson,  however,  it  is  cleajr  that  they,  are 
anything  but  illiterate,  whatever  mistakes  in  spelling 
and  grammatical  errors  there  may  be.  His  idea$  were 
distinct*  his  sentiments  unmistakable ;  and  although. he 
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uras  fond  of  a  kind  of  spread-eagle  eloquence,  his  views 
on  public  questions  were  generally  just  and  vigorously 
expressed.  A  Tennessee  general,  brought  up  with 
horse-jockeys,  gamblers,  and  cock-fighters,  and  who 
never  had  even  a  fair  common-school  education,  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  very  accomplished  in  the  arts  of 
composition,  whatever  talents  and  good  sense  he  natu- 
rally may  have  had.  Certain  it  is  that  Jackson's  mind 
was  clear  and  his  convictions  were  strong  upon  tto 
national  policy  to  be  pursued  by  him;  and  if  he 
opposed  banks  and  tariffs  it  was  because  he  believed 
that  their  influence  was  hostile  to  the  true  interests  of 
the  country e  He  doubtless  well  understood  the  issues 
of  great  public  questions ;  only,  his  view  of  them  was 
contrary  to  the  views  of  moneyed  men  and  bankers 
and  the  educated  classes  of  his  day  generally.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  views  he  took  on 
questions  of  political  economy  are  now  endorsed  by 
many  able  college  professors  and  some  American  man* 
ufacturers  who  are  leading  public  opinion  in  opposition 
to  tariffs  for  protection  and  in  the  direction  of  free 
trade. 

The  first  thing  for  Jackson  to  do  after  his  inaugura- 
tion was  to  select  his  cabinet  It  was  not  a  strong 
one.  He  wanted  clerks,  not  advisers.  He  was  all- 
sufficient  to  himself.  He  rarely  held  a  cabinet  meet- 
ino,     In  a  very  short  time  this  cabinet  was  dissolved 
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by  a  scandal.  General  Eaton,  Secretary  of  War,  had 
married  the  daughter  of  a  tavern-keeper,  who  wa« 
remarkable  for- her  wit  and  social  brilliancy.  The 
aristocratic  wives  of  the  cabinet  ministers  would  not 
associate  with  her,  and  the  President  took  the  side  of 
the  neglected  woman,  in  accordance  with  his  chivalric 
nature.  His  error  was  in  attempting  to  force  his 
cabinet  to  accord  to  her  a  social  position,  —  a  matter 
which  naturally  belonged  to  women  to  settle.  So 
bitter  was  the  quarrel,  and  so  persistent  was  the 
President  in  attempting  to  produce  harmony  in  his 
cabinet  on  a  mere  social  question  that  the  ministers 
resigned  rather  than  fight  so  obstinate  and  irascible  a 
man  as  Jackson  in  a  matter  which  was  outside  his 
^oper  sphere  of  action. 

The  new  cabinet  was  both  more  able  and  more  sub 
serviln^  Edr»rard  Livingston  of  Louisiana,  who  wrote 
most  o|v  Jack^'s  documents  when  he  commanded 
in  Ne^  Orleans,  was  made  Secretary  of  State,  Louis 
McLane  oi  Delaware,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  Lewis 
Cass,  governor  for  nineteen  years  of  Michigan,  Sec- 
retary of  War;  Levi  Woodbury  of  New  Hampshira 
Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Roger  B.  Taney  of  Maryland, 
Attorney-General,  —  all  distinguished  for  abilities.  But 
even  these  able  men  were  seldom  summoned  to  a 
cabinet  meeting.  The  confidential  advisers  of  the 
President  were  Amos  Kendall,  afterwards  Postmaster- 
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General ;^  Dufif  Green,  a  Democratic  editor;  Isaac  Hill, 
a  violent  partisan,  who  ^edited  a  paper  in  ConcOTd, 
New  Hampshire,  and  was  made  second  auditor  of  the 
treasury ;  and  William  B.  Lewis,  an  old  friend  of  the 
general  in  Tennessee,  —  all  able  men,  but  unscrupulous 
politicians^  who  enjoyed  power  rather  than  the  display 
of  it.  These  advisers  became  known  in  the  party 
contests  of  the  time  as  the  president's  "  Kitchen 
Cabinet/' 

Jackson  had  not  been  long  inaugurated  before  the 
influence  of, the  "  Elitchen  Oabinet "  was  seen  and  felt.; 
for  it  was  probably  through  tJie  influence  of  these  men 
that  the  President  brought  about  a  mariced  change  in 
the  poUcy  of  the  government ;  and  it  is  this  change 
which  made  Jackson's  administration  so  memorably. 
It  was  the  intrusion  of  personality;  instead  of  public 
policy,  into  the  management  of  pa^ty  paUticSiJ  Madi- 
son did  not  depart  from  the  general  poifcy  of  Jfcfferson, 
nor  did  Monroe.  "  The  Virginia  dynasty  "i  k#pt  up 
the  traditions  of  the  government  as  or%mally  con- 
stituted. But  Jackson  cut  loose  from  all  traditions 
and  precedents,  especially  in  the  mjatter  of  assuming 
respdnsibilities,  and  attempted  to  carry  on  the  gov» 
emment  independently  of  Congress  in  many  important , 
respects.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  execute 
the  laws  as  he  finds  them,  until  repealed  or  altered  by 
the  national  Legislature ;  but  it  was  the  disposition  of 
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Jackson  to  disregard  those  laws  which  he  disapproved, 
—  an  encroachment  hard  to  be  distinguished  from 
usurpation.  And  this  is  the  most  serious  chaise  against 
him  as  President ;  not  his  ignorance,  but  his  despotic 
temper,  and  his  self-conceit  in  supposing  himself  wiser 
than  the  collected  wisdom  and  experience  of  the 
Topres^atives  of  the  nation,  —  a  notion  which 
neither  Washington  nor  Jefferson  nor  Madison  evet 
entertained. 

Again^  Jackson's  sjfstem  of  appointments  to  office  — ». 
the  reI^QYlll  of  m^  already  satisfactorily  doing  the 
work  ol«the>,g^^rnment,  in  order  to  make  places  for 
his  personal  pid  pol^ip^  supporters  —  was  a  great 
inno^l||MP>  againS^^l^gf  xperience  of  governments, 
j^i«til||i4l|^8potic  or  jBm||ttutionaL  It  led  to  the 
reign  of^giningogues,j[^|p^  gave  rewards,  not  to  those 
<^hc{(^es4y f|iyc^ftq|ipn  from  their  able  and  conscien* 
'^tllilL  iW]il|tfljMjd|p"t J  in  public  trusts,  but  to  those 
who  ifOi^iiiiJpv^eT&pulously  and  zealously  advocated 
or  advadeei  the  interests  of  the  party  in  power.  It 
led  to  perpetual  rotaticwQS  in  office  without  reason- 
able cause,  and  loade  the  election  of  party  chiefs  of 
more  importance  t^^an  the  support  of  right  principles. 
The  imperfect  civil  service  reforms  which  have  been 
secured  during  the  lai^t  few  years  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty show  the  poli^cal  mischief  for  which  Jackson  is 
responsible,  and  w^ch  has  disgraced  every  succeed 
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big  adiir^istration,  ->-aft  evil  so  gigantic  tliot  no  pores* 
Went  bas  been  strong  enough  to  oveorcdE©  it ,  not  only 
injurious  ta  the  welfare  of;  the  natioa  by  deipriving  it 
of  the  eerticeB  of  experienced  man,  but  iaMlicting  an 
enen^us  lo^  on  the  President  himself  which  he  finds 
ft  impossible  to  shake  off,  ^— the  gi^eat  dbetadeto  the 
proper  disohaige  of  his  own  public  dnties>  atwi^fee  l^r 
io  all' prrrate  enjoyment.  What  is  more  perpleiang 
and  irritating  to  an  incoming  president  thah  the  per- 
Bisteiat  and  unreasonable  demsmds  of  offibe#i^eek^s, 
nine  out  of  ten  of  whom  are  doohied  to^saij^int- 
ttient,  and  who  consequently  becom#*%liett!ies  ratter 
than  friends  of  the  iadlmfnitlMlli^^  ^'!l  '^. 

This  ""  spoils  system  *"  i»if^ifiN^K^0^4a|l^ted 
has  proved  fatal  to  all  digikl^tMaif  aI^u  be  no»^prilN||l 
in  elections.    It  has  divestec^^pWlv. facts,  or  4ef  ^^W  '' 
to  superior  men,  am}  put  £;nrrrTi1tft^]tf|iii;jr jity Tf  g^ 
hands  of  the  most  venal  iand.  '^  ill  iMilt'jIl^tjii^Mi, 
gogues.    It  has  proved  as  great  ainT  fBBtf  ^ftffi^take 
as  has  the  establishment  6t  universal  chinfSge  which 
Jefferson    encburaged,  — ^  a  mistake  ■  at  '  least  in   the 
gteat    cities   of   the   counrt;ry,  — *  auf  dvit  which   can 
never  be  remedied  except  by  i*eto|ut}oo.    Doubtless 
it  Was  a  generous  impul^  on  the  ^art  of  Jackson  to 
reward  hfe  friends  with  th^  spdik  cjl  6fl5ce,  as  it  was  a 
logical  {Sequence  of  the  doctrine  of  political  equiality  to 
give  ^fery  man  a  vote,  whether  ^^irtuoifc  or  wickect 
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intelligent  or  ignorant.  Until  Jackson  was  intrusted 
with  the  reins  of  government,  no  president  of  thel 
United  States,  however  inclined  to  reward  political 
friends,  dared  to  establish  euch  a  principle^  as  rototion 
in  office  or  removal  without  snfflcient  cause.  ^Iffot  one 
there  was  who  would  not  have  shrunk  from  such  a 
dangerous  precedent,  a  policy  ceHain  to  produce  an 
inferior  class  of  public  servants,  and  take  away  from 
political  life  all-  that  is  lofty  and  ennobling,  except  in 
positions  entirely  independent  of  presidential  control, 
such  as  tJie  nationttl  legislature. 

The  Senate,  especially  during  Jackson's  a^minktra-* 

tion,  was  eosnposed  of  remarkably  gifted  metk,  the 

nuMrti' distin/UJOied  of  wboifa   opposed  and  dfetested 

iM^ff^f^  money Qjftq  olicy  he  putsued,  wi<ii  suoh  un- 

-sprti^Bw  pifeV.iat  he  was  filled  with  bitterness 

-Jghi^as  of  J^^xiai'  feeling  was  especially  manifested 

^Nni^it^^fJayv  Webster,  and  Oalhoun,  the  great  lights 

of  the  Senate  Chamber,-** although  Jackson's  party 

had  the  ndajority  of  both  Houises  much  of  the  tame, 

and  thus,  while  often  hindered,  he  was  in  the  end  nn-* 

checked  in  his  innovations  and  hostilitiea    But  these 

three  giants  he  had  to  fight  during  most  of  his  presi^ 

dential  career,  which  kept  him  in  a  state  of  perpetual 

irritation.    Their  exposition  was  to  him  a  bitter  pill 

They  were;  beyond  his  pofwer,  as  independent  as  he 

Dntil  then,  lA  his  military  arid  gubernatorial  capacity 
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his  will  had  been  supreme.    He  had  no  opponents 
whom  he  could  not  crush.    He  was  acQustomed  to  rule 
despotically.    As  president  he  could  be  defied  and 
restrained  by  Congress.    His  measures  had  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  recommendation,  except  in  the  power 
of  veto  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  use  unsparingly 
but  the  Senate  could  refuse  to  ratify  his  appointments, 
and  often  did  refuse,  which  drove  him  beyond  the 
verge   of  swearing.      Again,  in  the  great  questions 
which  came  up  for  discussion,  especially  those  in  the 
domain  of  political  economy,  there  would  be  honest 
differences  of  opinion ;  for  political  economy  has  settled 
very  little,  and  is  not,  therefore,  strictly  a  science,  any 
more  than  medicine  is.    It  is  a  system  of  theories  based 
on   imperfect  inductions.     There  (^n  be  ndv^jriMR^^ 
except  what  is  based  on  iindisputaMe^i^Qt^,  or  p^pt^^ 
principles.     There  are  no  incontrovertfete^;jpN!|rines  ^.7' 
pertaining   to   tariffs  or  financial  operatiobS^wWch 
are  modified  by  circumstances. 

The  three  great  things  which  most  signally  marked 
the  administration  of  Jackson  were  the  debates  on 
the  tariffs,  the  quarrel  with  the  United  States  Bank, 
and  the  Nullification  theories  of  Calhoun.  It  would 
seem  that  Jackson,  when  inaugurated,  was  in  favor 
of  a  moderate  tariff  to  aid  military  operations  and  to 
raise  the  necessary  revenue  for  federal  expenses,  but 
"^as  opposed  to  high  protect' v«  duties.     Even  in  1831 
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he  waived  many  of  his  scruples  as  to  internal  improve- 
ments in  deference  to  public  opinion,  and  signed  the 
bills  which  made  appropriations  for  the  improvement 
of  harbors  and  rivers,  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Cumberland  road,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine  and  olive,  and  for  granting  an  ex- 
tended copyright  to  authors.  It  was  only  during  his 
second  term  that,  his  hostility  to  tariffs  became  a  pas- 
sion,—  not  from  any  well-defined  views  of  political 
economy,  for  which  he  had  no  adequate  intellectual 
training,  but  because  "protection  "  was  unpopular  in 
the  southwestern  States,  and  because  he  instinctively 
felt  that  it  favored  monopolists  at  the  expense  of  the 
people.  What  he  hated  most  intensely  were  capital- 
ists and  mofieyed  institutions ;  like  Jefferson,  he  feared 
their  influence  on  elections.  As  he  was  probably  con- 
scious of  his  inability  to  grasp  the  complex  questions 
of  political  economy,  he  was  not  bitter  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  tariffs,  except  on  political  grounds.  Hence, 
generally  speaking,  he  left  Congress  to  discuss  that 
thema  We  shall  have  occasion  to  look  into  it  m 
the  lecture  on  Henry  Clay,  and  here  only  mention  the 
great  debates  of  Jackson's  time  on  the  subject,  —  a 
subject  on  which  Congress  has  been  debating  for  fifty 
years,  and  will  probably  be  debating  for  fifty  years  to 
come,  since  the  whole  matter  depends  practically  on 
changing  circumstances,  whatever  may  be  the  abstract 
theories  of  doctrinaires 
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While  Jackfecm,  then,  on  the  Whole,  left  tarifife  tb 
Congress,  he  was  not  eo  discreet  in  naatters  of  financa 
His  war  with  the  United  States  Bank  was  an  impor- 
tant episode  in  his  life,  and  the  chief  cause  of  the 
enmity  \^ith  which  the  moneyed  and  conservative 
classes  pursued  him  to  the  end  "Of  his  days.  Had  he 
let  the  Bank  alone  he  would  havie  beeii  freed  from 
most  of  the  vexations  and  turmoils  which  marked  his 
administration.  He  would  have  left  a  brighter  name. 
He  wottld  not  have  given  occasion  lor  those  assaults 
which  met  him  on  every'  hand;  and  which  history 
justifies*  He  might  even  have' been  forgiven  for  his 
spoils  system  and  uliprecedented  Temovah  from  oflBce. 
In  attacking  fche  Bank  he  laid  a>  profisine  touch 
upon  a  sacred  ark  and  handled  uintempemd  mortan 
He  stopped  the  balance-wheel'  which  regulated  the 
finances  of  the  country,  and  ir^tiK)duced  no  end  of 
oommereial  disorders,  ending  iii  dire  disasters.  Like 
the  tfiiriflf,  finances  -^^rere'  a  question  with  which  he  was 
not  competent  to  deal  His  fault  was  something  more 
than  the  veto  on  the  recharter  of  the  Bank  by  Con- 
gress, which  he  had  a '  constitutional  right  to  make ; 
it  was  a  vindictive  assault  on  an  importsmt  institution 
before  its  charter  had  expired,  even  in  his  first  message 
to  Congress.  In  this  warfare  wi  see  unscrupulous 
violence, -^prompted,  not  alone  by  his  firm  hostility 
V)  eveiythlng  which  looked  like  a  mono^noly  and  a 
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moneyed  pow6v;bat  by  thie  influence  of  adyisers  who 
hated  eveTylhing  likameqnality  of  poeiticHk,  especoally 
when  not  usable  for  their  own  purposes.  They  sfcianu* 
lated  his  jealousy  and.  resentments^  They  placed  <m 
his  passions  and  pr^udioea  >  They  flattef  ed  him  as  if 
he  were  the  monaapeh'  of  the  upixverse,  iikeapable  of'a 
wrong  judgment.  <  ,  >  .         ^ 

Hostility  to  the  rnxm^-power^  however,  is  older' than 
the  publie  life  6!  >  JacJkson.  It  exislled  amodig  the 
American  democraoy  a&€farly  as  the  time  of  AleKandet 
Hamilton^  iW)ien>  he  lou!nde(ili  the  fiist<  Bank  q£:  the 
United  Sitat^;  hetdet  with  gt^at  oppolsition  frootn  the 
foUoweiis  ,of  Jleffierson,  whowere  jealous  of  the  pciwsi 
it  ¥^as  iguplJosed  to  ^leld  inpolitics-  When  in  I&IO 
the  <]tte3tian  came  upof  ^renewing  the  chatter -of  the 
first  United  1  States  Bank^  the  D^mbcratio^ Republicans 
were  bitter«  in  Jtheir  opposition ;  and  so  effective  was  the 
outory  tha<i  iJi][e^ bank  went  inta  UquidatioD;  its/plaoe 
being  taken  by  local  banks:  These  issued'  titcs  so 
extravligaiitiy' that' >the  currency  of  the-:  country,  as 
stated  by  Profiessob  iSumner,  was  depreciated '  twenty-* 
five  per  osntv  So  great  was  the  universal  financial 
distress  ^hieh  follOiwedithe  unsound  systei^ti  of  baaik-'* 
ing  operations  that  in  1S16  a  new  bank  was  ^harteored, 
on  the  principles  whidi  Hamilton  had  laid  dowBu 

This  Balnk  wds  to  run  for  twenty  years,  and  its 
eapital  w^  thdrty^fiVe   millions  of  ddllard,  s&ren;  of 
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wluch  were  taken  by  the  United  States ;  many  of  its 
stockholders  were  widows,  charitable  institutions,  and 
people  of  small  means.  Its  directors  were  chosen  by 
the  stockholders  with  the  exception  of  five  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  The  public  money  was  deposited  in 
this  Bank ;  it  could  be  removed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  but  by  him  only  on  giving  his  reasons 
to  Congress.  The  Bank  was  located  in  Philadelphia, 
then  the  money-centre  of  the  country,  but  it  had 
twenty-five  branches  in  different  cities,  from  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  to  New  Orleans.  The  main  institution 
could  issue  notes,  not  under  five  dollars,  but  the 
branches  could  not.  Langdon  Cleves.  of  South  Caro- 
lina, was  the  first  president,  succeeded  in  1823  by 
Nicholas  Biddle,  of  Philadelphia,  —  a  man  of  society^ 
of  culture,  and  of  leisure,  —  a  young  man  of  thirty- 
seven,  who  could  talk  and  write,  perhaps,  better  than 
he  could  manage  a  great  business. 

The  affairs  of  the  Bank  went  on  smoothly  for  ten 
or  twelve  years,  and  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country  was  never  better  than  when  controlled  by 
this  great  central  institution.  Nicholas  Biddle  of 
course  was  magnified  into  a  great  financier  of  uncom- 
mon genius, — -the  first  business  man  in  the  whole 
country,  a  great  financial  autocrat,  the  idol  of  Phila- 
delphia.   But  he  was  hated  by  Democratic  politicians 
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as  a  man  who  was  intrusted  with  too  much  power, 
which  might  be  perverted  to  political  purposes,  and 
which  they  asserted  was  used  to  help  his  aristocratic 
friends  in  difl&culty.  Moreover,  they  looked  with  envy 
on  the  many  positions  its  oflBces  afforded,  which,  as 
it  was  a  "  government  institution,"  they  thought  should 
be  controlled  by  the  governing  party. 

Among  Biddle's  especial  enemies  were  the  members 
of  the  "Kitchen  Cabinet,"  who  with  sycophantic 
adroitness  used  Jackson  as  a  tool. 

Isaac  Hill,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  one  of  the  most 
envenomed  of  these  politicians,  who  hated  not  only 
Biddle  but  those,  who  adhered  to  the  old  Federalist 
party,  and  rich  men  generally.  He  had  suflfident 
plausibility  and  influence  to  enlist  Levi  Woodbury, 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  to  forward  his  schemes. 

In  consequence,  Woodbury,  on  June  27, 1829,  wrote 
to  Ingham,  Secretary  of.  the  Treasury,  making  com- 
plaints against  the  president  of  the  branch  bank  in 
Portsmouth  for  roughness  of  manner,  partiality  in 
loans,  and  severity  in  collections.  The  accused  offi- 
cial was  no  less  a  man  than  Jeremiah  Mason,  probably 
the  greatest  lawyer  in'  New  England,  if  not  of  the 
whole  country,  the  peer  as  well  as  the  friend  of 
Webster.  Ingham  sent  Woodbury's  letter  to  Biddle, 
intimating  that  it  was  political  partiality  that  was 
complained  of.  Then  ensued  a  correspondence  between 
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fiiddle  and  Ingham,  *^  the  former  defending  Masoai 
and  chtiming  complete  independency  for  the  £ank  as 
^  ite  management,  do  long  as  it  could  ziotibe  shown  to 
be  involved  in  political  mavementi^;  and  the  latter 
acciising,  threatening  to  removedepositsi  attempting 
to  take  MF^j  the  pension  agency  from  the  Portsmouth 
branch,  et  cetera.  It  .Wi»  a  stormy  summer  for  the 
Bank 

Thus  things  stood  until  N^ovehiber,  lid^in  a  letter 
appeared  in  the  New  York  **GoUrier  and  Inquirer^" 
stating  that  President  Jackson;  hi  his  Idrtbeothing  first 
annual  messajge  to  Congress,  would  edme  oiit  strongly 
against  the  Bank  itself  And  sure  j&nough^'the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  message,  astonisheKl  the  whole  bountiy  by 
a  paragraph  attackitig  the  Battk;  and  opposing  its  ib* 
charter.  The  part  of  the  message*  about  the  Bank  w«s 
referred  to  both  Houses  of  Cbhgress.  The  committees 
reported  in  favor  of  the  Bank,'e6  nothing  could  be 
said  against  its  management  Again^  in  t^  message 
of  the  President  in  1830,  he  attacked  the  Bank,  and 
Benton,  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  Jackson  in 
spite  of  their  early  duel,  declared  in  the  Senate  that 
the  charter  of  the  Bank  ought  not  to  be  rraewed. 
Here  the  matter  dropped  for  a  while,  as  Jackeon  and 
his  friends  were  engrossed  in  electioaieeririg  schemes 
for  the  next  presidential  contest,  and  the  troubles  of 
tlie  cabinet  on  account  of  the  Eaton  acandaJ  hfid  tA  hm 
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attended  to.:  As  already  Boted,  they  eiided  in  its  dia- 
solution,  iollowed  b^'  a  tnew  and  sferongeor  ^(tabiiiet,  in 
which  Ingbam  was  succeeded  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  by  Louife  MbLane.  .      i 

It  was  not  till  1832,  *^  the  great,  scission  of  Jack- 
son's administrations,  —that  the  contest  was  taken  up 
j^ain.  The  Bank  aboied  to  have  its  charter  renewed, 
although  -tihat  would  no*  expire  for  five  years  yet ;  and 
as  the  Senate  was  partly  hoafcile  to  the  President^  it 
seemed  a  paropitibus  time  for.  the  efforti  Jackson,  on 
the  other  hand,  iearing  tbat  the  Bank  would  succeed 
in  gettibg  its  cQiarter  renewed  wiith  a  fnendly  Con- 
gressy  redoubled  his>  energies  to  defeat  it;  The  mwe 
hostile  the! :  President  s&Wed' himself,  the  mfore  eager 
were  the  friends  ol  t)^  Bank  loaf  rmmediate  action. 
It  wae,  with  them,  now  or  never.  Jf  the  matter  were 
delayed,  and  Jackson  wiere  re^leeted,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  secure  a  renewal  of  the' charter;  while  it 
was  hoped  that  Jackson  would  not'  dare  to  veto  the 
charter  on  the  eve  of  a  presidential  election,  and  thus 
lose,  perhaps,  the  vote  of  the  great  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. So  it  was  resolved  by  the  frie^ids  of  the  Bank 
to  press  the  measure. 

Five  ninths  were  consumed  in  the  discussion  of 
tibis  important  matter,  in  which  the  leading  members 
of  tihe  Sctoate,  Oixcept  Benton;  supported  th6  Bank. 
The  bill  to  renew  the  charter*  passed  the  Senate  on  the 
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11th  of  June,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-eight  to  twenty, 
and  the  House  on  the  3d  of  J\ily  by  a  majority  of 
thirty-threa  It  was  immediately  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, on  the  ground  that  the  Bank  was  an  odious 
monopoly,  with  nearly  a  third  of  its  stock  held  by  for- 
eigners, and  not  only  odious,  but  dangerous  as  a 
money-power  to  bribe  Congress  and  influence  elections. 
The  message  accompanying  the  veto  was  able,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  written  by  Edward  Livingston  or  Amos 
KendalL  Biddle  remained  calm  and  confident.  Like 
Clay,  he  never  dreamed  that  Jackson  would  dare  to 
persist  in  a  hostility  against  the  enlightened  public 
sentiment  of  the  country.  But  Jackson  was  the  idol 
of  the  Democracy,  who  would  support  all  his  meas- 
ures and  condone  all  his  faults,  and  the  Democracy 
ruled,  —  as  it  always  will  rule,  except  in  great  public 
dangers,  when  power  naturally  falls  into  the  hands  of 
men  ot  genius,  honesty,  and  experience,  almost  inde- 
pendently of  their  political  associations. 

The  veto  aroused  a  thunder  of  debate,  Webster  and 
Clay  leading  the  assault  upon  it,  and  Benton,  with 
other  Jacksonians,  defending  it.  The  attempt  to  pass 
the  re-charter  bill  over  the  veto  failed  of  the  necessary 
two-thirds  majority,  and  the  President  was  triumphant. 

Jackson  had  no  idea  of  yielding  his  opinions  or  his 
will  to  anybody,  least  of  all  to  his  political  enemies. 
The  war  with  the  Bank  must  go  on ;  but  its  charter 
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had  three  or  four  years  still  to  run.  All  he  could  do 
legally  was  to  cripple  it  by  removing  the  deposits.  His 
animosity,  inflamed  by  the  denunciations  of  Benton, 
Kendall,  Blair,  Hill,  and  others,  became  ungovernable. 
McLane  was  now  succeeded  in  the  Treasury  depart* 
ment  by  Mr.  Duane  of  Philadelphia,  the  firmest  and 
most  incorruptible  of  men,  for  whom  the  President 
felt  the  greatest  respect,  but  whom  he  expected  to 
bend  to  his  purposes  as  he  had  Ingham.  Only  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could  remove  the  deposits, 
and  this  Mr.  Duane  unexpectedly  but  persistently 
refused  to  do.  Jackson  brought  to  bear  upon  him  all 
his  powers  of  persuasion  and  friendship;  Duane  still 
stood  firm.  Then  the  President  resorted  to  threats, 
all  to  no  purpose ;  at  length  Duane  was  dismissed  from 
his  pffice,  and  Eoger  B.  Taney  became  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  23d  of  September,  1833.  Thr^e  days  after- 
wards, Taney  directed  collectors  to  deposit  the  public 
money  in  certain  banks  which  he  designated.  It 
seems  singular  that  the  man  who  two  years  later 
was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  who  discharged  the  duties  of  that  office  so  ably 
and  uprightly,  should  so  readily  have  complied  with 
the  President's  desire ;  but  this  must  be  accounted  for 
by  the  facts  that  in  regard  to  the  Bank  Taney's  views 
wore  in  harmony  with  those  of  Jackson,  and  that  the 
removal  of  the  deposits,  however  arbitrary,  was  nni 
unconstitutional  .^g,,,,  ,^  Google 
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The  removal  of  more  tluin  nine  millions  fioili  the 
Bank  withui  the  period  of  nine  months  caiised  it 
necessarily  to  curtail  its  discounts,  and  a  financial 
panic  was  the  result,  which  again  led  to  acrimonious 
debates  in  Congress,  in  which  Clay  took  the  lead. 
His  opposition  exasperated  the  President  in  the 
highest  degree.  Calhoun  equalled  Clay  in.  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  denunciation,  for  his  hatred  of  Jaekscm 
was  greater  than  his  hostility  to  moneyed  corpora- 
tions. Webster  was  less  irritating^  but  equally  strong 
in  his  disapproval  Jackson,  in  his  message  of  Decem- 
ber, 1838,  reiterated  his  charge  against  the  Bank  as 
^*a  peormanent  electioneering  engine,"  attempting  "to 
control  public  oj^nion.  through  the  distresses  of  some, 
and  the  fears  of  others.**  The  Senate  pQ.ssed  rescdu- 
tians  denouncing  the  high-handed  measures  of  the 
government^  which,  however,  were  afterwards  .ex- 
punged when  the  Senate  had  become  Demoor^itic. 
One  of  the  most  eloquent  passages  that  Clay ,  ever 
uttered  was  his  famous  apostrophe  to  Vice  President 
Van  'Buren  when  presiding  over  the  Senate,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  financial  distress  which  existed  through- 
out the  ijountry,  and  which,  of  course,  he  traced  to  the 
removal  of  the  deposits.  Deputations  of  great  respec- 
^bility  poured  in  upon  the  President  frorn  every 
quarter  to  induce  him  to  change  his  policy,^ — all  of 
which  he  summarily,  and  rudely  dismissed.    All  that 
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thid&d  deputations  couM  get  out  ol  him  was/' Go  to 
Niobolm^  Kddle  5  he  .bas  aU  the  miooey^"  In  1834, 
during  the  seoond  term  of  Jackson'^  office,  there  were 
cmnoaittees  eent  to  investigate  the  affldrs  of  ifae  Bank, 
who  were  v,ery  .^vaii^rly  treated  by  Biddle,  so  that 
their  miasion  failed,  amid  much  d^sion.  He  wa^ 
oot  dethiK)ned  from  hi$  JnaneJai  po[wer  mutil  the 
Uioited  Sfc«iteft  Bank  d  Pennisylvafaia-^-tbe  style 
under  which  t^  United  States  Bank  aooepted  a  Stat^i 
chapter  in  1836^  when  its  ^original  naddonai  chiuter 
ejtpired-^isttooumbad  td  tbe  general  crash  in  1827. 

It  18  now  generally  admitted  tbat  Jackson's  war  on 
the  Bank  was  violent  and  jeckless^  aHhouglh  it  would 
be  jdifflcult  to  point  out  wherein  his  hostility  exceeded 
constitutioBia)  limits.  The  consequences  wene  most 
disaeitrouA  to  the  immcidiate  interests  of  the  country, 
but  piK)tobly  ]»at,to  its  ultimate  interests.  The  sub** 
stitution  of  "pet  banks"  for  goveromeaafc  deposits  led 
to  a  great  intiation  of  paper  sotoney,  followed  by  a 
general  mania  lor  speculation^  When  the  bubble 
burst  these  banks  were  unable  to  redeem  their  notes  in 
gold  and  sihrer,  and  suspended  their  payments.  Then 
the  BtaiBgency  of  the  money,  market  equalled  the  pre- 
vious inflation.  In  wns^aience  there  weiv5  inajwrner- 
able  failures  and  everytiiing  fell  in  vcdue,^ — lands, 
bouses*  and  goods.  Such  was  the  general  depreesioist 
•nd  soarcity  of  money  that; in  iSkwy  3tate8  it  was 
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difficult  to  raise  money  even  to  pay  necessary  taxes. 
I  have  somewhere  read  that  in  one  of  the  Western 
States  the  sherififs  sold  at  auction  a  good  four-horse 
wagon  for  five  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  Wo  horses  for 
four  dollars,  and  two  cows  for  two  dollars.  The 
Western  farmers  were  driven  to  despair.  Such  was 
the  general  depression  that  President  Van  Buren  was 
compelled  in  1837  to  call  an  extra  session  of  Con- 
gress ;  nor  were  the  difficulties  removed  until  the 
celebrated  Bankrupt  Law  was  passed  in  1840,  chiefly 
through  the  efforts  of  Daniel  Webster,  which  virtually 
wiped  out  all  debts  of  those  who  chose  to  avail  them 
selves  of  the  privilege.  What  a  contrast  was  the  finan- 
cial state  of  the  country  at  that  time,  to  what  it  was 
when  Jackson  entered  upon  his  administration ! 

It  is  not  just  to  attribute  all  the  commercial  disas- 
ters which  followed  the  winding  up  of  the  old  United 
States  Bank  to  General  Jackson,  and  to  the  financial 
schemes  of  Van  Buren.  It  was  the  spirit  of  specula- 
tion, fostered  by  the  inflation  of  paper  money  by  irre-' 
sponsible  banks  when  the  great  balance-wheel  was 
stopped,  which  was  the  direct  cause.  The  indirect 
causes  of  commercial  disaster,  however,  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  Jackson's  war  on  the  Bank.  The  long  fight 
in  Congress  to  secure  a  recharter  of  the  Bank,  though 
unsuccessful,  was  dignified  and  statesmanlike ;  but  the 
ungovemed    passions    displayed  by  the    removal   of 
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deposits  resulted  in  nothing,  and  could  have  resulted 
in  nothing  of  advantage  to  any  theory  of  the  Bank's 
management;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  who 
were  most  to  blame  for  the  foolish  and  undignified 
crimination  and  recrimination  which  followed,  —  the 
President,  or  the  hostile  Senate.  It  was,  at  any  rate, 
a  fight  in  which  Jackson  won,  but  which,  from  the 
animosities  it  kindled,  brought  down  his  gray  hairs  in 
sorrow  to  the  grave.  It  gave  him  a  doubtful  place  in 
the  history  of  the  nation. 

If  Jackson's  hostility  to  the  United  States  Bank 
iv^as  inexpedient  and  violent,  and  resulted  in  financial 
disasters,  his  vigorous  efforts  to  put  down  Nullification 
were  patriotic,  and  called  forth  the  approval  and  grat- 
itude of  the  nation.  This  was  a  real  serv  ice  of  im- 
mense value,  and  it  is  probable  that  no  other  public 
man  then  on  the  stage  could  have  done  this  important 
work  so  welL  Like  all  Jackson's  measures,  it  was 
summary  and  decided. 

Nullification  grew  out  of  the  tariffs  which  Congress 
had  imposed.  The  South  wanted  no  protective  duties 
at  all ;  indeed,  it  wanted  absolute  free  trade,  so  that 
planters  might  obtain  the  articles  which  they  needed 
at  the  smallest  possible  cost,  and  sell  as  much  cotton 
and  tobacco  as  they  could  with  the  least  delay 
and  embarrassment.  Professor  Sumner  argues  that 
Southern  industries  either  supported  the  Federal  f?ov- 
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emmeat,  oi  pMd  tr]nimtQ  to  tbe  NoiptJiusni  iiiaimfac- 
turess*  ajsid  that  cotasequently.  the  gnetanees  of  tha 
Soxjuth^rii  States  weore  datiiral  aad  just, -t*  that  tibieii 
intei^eetB  were  sadrifioed  tb^  imiional  intereste,  as  the 
New  England  mtffiDe»tSi  had  been  sacrificed  to  the 
national  interests  at  the  tiine  ct-  the  .Rmjjarga  Un- 
doubtedly, the  South  had  cause  of  cinxEplaint,  and  we 
caimot  wonder  at  its  indtatiioii  and  opposition  to  the 
taxes  imposed  on  all  for  tbe  protecticm  of' Americaii 
manufactures.  On  the  other:  hand,  it  was  a  gravo 
qu^estioa  whether  thib  interests  of  the'  nation  at  large 
shovild  be  sacrificed  to  buiid  up  thie  jiniBreets  of  the 
South, —  to  mwf'  nothing  of  the  gseat  moral  issues 
which  undeirlie  aH  mtiterlai  questibiis.  In  other 
wtords^  in  matters  of  natibiial  iinpxHrtanee,  which 
should  rule?  Should  the  majority  yieJd  to  the 
minority,  or  the.  minority  to  the  jnajooity  f  In  aocor* 
dance  with  the  demoeratio  {irineipliBs  6ti  whieh  this 
government  is  founded,  there  ieoniy  one  xepiy  to 
the  question :  The  .majority  must  mle.  This  is  the 
basal  stone  of  all  constitiirtiKmal  government,  whose 
disruption  would  produce  tevohxtion  aawl  anarchy. 
It  is  a  bitter  and  hunuliating  ineoessity  wbidi  eoaapels 
the  inteliect,  the  wealth,  tbe  rank,  and  tha  ^ashum  of 
England  to  yield  to  the  email  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commtms.  in  the  matter  of  Irish  Home  Sole,  but 
an  Irish ffiarfs  vote  is  as  f?fK)d  as  that  of  ithe  son  of  mm 
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English  peer.  The  mife  ctf  the  majority  is  the  price  of 
political  liberty,  f 09?  .whidh  enlightened  nations  are 
drilling  to  pay. 

Henry  Clay  deserves  great  praise  and  glory  for  his 
persistent  efforts  at  conciliation,  —  not  only  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  tariff,  but  in  the  question  of  slavery 
to  harmonize  conflicting  interests.  But  Oalhoun  — 
the  greatest  man  whom-  the  South  has  produced  — 
would  listen  to  no  concessions,  foreseeing  that  the 
slightest  would  endanger  the  institution  with  which 
the  interests  and  pride  of  the  Southern  States  were 
identified.  At  this  crisis  the  country  needed  a  man 
at  the  helm  whose  will  was  known  to  be  inflexible. 

In  the  session  of  1830,  on  a  question  concerning  the 
sales  of  public  (U.  S.)  lands  in  the  several  States, 
arose  the  great  debate  between  Colonel  E.  Y.  Hayne, 
of  South  Carolina-  and  Daniel  Webster  on  the'  Kmita- 
tions  of  Federal  power ;  and  Hayne*s  declaratibn  of 
the  right  of  a  State  to  nullify  a  Federal  law  that  was 
prejudicial  to  its  interests  gained  him  great  applause 
throughout  the  South.  John  C.  Calhoun,  United 
States  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  extreme  State  Sovereignty  party,  and  ut  a 
banquet  celebrating  the  birthday  of  Jefferson,  January 
13,  1830,  he  iyrofltered  the  toast  "The  Union:  next 
to  liberty,  the  most  dear;  may  we  all  remember  that 
it  can  only  be  preserved  by  respecting  the  rights  of 
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the  States,  and  distributing  equally  the  benefit  and 
burden  of  the  Union.*'  Jackspn,  as  President,  and 
practical  chief  of  the  Democracy,  was  of  course  pres- 
ent at  this  political  banquet  His  profound  patriot- 
ism and  keen  political  instinct  scented  danger,  and 
with  his  usual  impulse  to  go  well  forward  to  meet  an 
enemy,  he  gave,  "  The  Federal  Union :  it  must  be 
preserved."  This  simple  declaration  was  worth  more 
than  all  the  wordy  messages  and  proclamations  he 
ever  issued ;  it  not  only  served  notice  upon  the  sece- 
ders  of  his  time  that  they  had  a  great  principle  to 
deal  with,  but  it  echoed  after  him,  and  was  the  call  to 
which  the  nation  victoriously  rallied  in  its  supreme 
struggle  with  treason,  thirty  years  later. 

Notwithstanding  the  evident  stand  taken  by  the 
President,  the  *  Calhoun  party  continued  their  opposi- 
tion on  State  lines  to  the  Federal  authority.  And 
when  Congress  passed  the  tariff  of  July,  1832,  the 
South  Carolina  legislature  in  the  autumn  called  a 
convention,  which  pronounced  that  Act  and  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1828  unconstitutional,  —  "null  and 
void,  and  no  law;"  called  on  the  State  legislature 
to  pass  laws  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  Federal 
revenue  acts ;  and  declared  that  any  attempt  at  coer- 
cion on  the  part  of  the  Federal  authorities  would 
be  regarded  as  absolving  South  Carolina  and  all  its 
people  from  all  further  obligation  to  retain  their  union 
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with  the  other  States,  and  that  they  should  then 
forthwith  proceed  to  organize  a  separate  government, 
as  a  sovereign  and  independent  State. 

If  such  a  man  as  Buchanan  had  then  been  in  the 
presidential  chair  there  probably  would  have  been  a 
Southern  Confederacy;  and  in  1832  it  might  have 
been  suocessfuL  But  Jackson  was  a  man  oft  different 
mould.  Democrat  and  Southern  sympathizer  as  he 
was,  he  instantly  took  the  most  vigorous  measures  to 
suppress  such  a  thing  in  the  bud,  before  there  was 
time  to  concert  measures  of  disunion  among  the  other 
Southern  States.  He  sent  General  Scott  to  Charles- 
ton, with  a  body  of  troops  stationed  not  far  away. 
He  ordered  two  war-vessels  to  the  harbor  of  the.  mis- 
guided and  rebellious  city.  On  December  4  in  his 
annual  piessage  he  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  opposition  to  the  revenue  laws  and  intimated  that 
he  should  enforce  them.  On  December  11  he  issued 
a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina, 
written  by  Livingston,  moderate  in  tone,  in  which  it 
was  set  forth  that  the  power  of  one  State  to  annul  a 
law  of  the  United  States  was  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  the  Union,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution.  Governor  Hayne  issued  a 
counter-proclamation,  while  Calhoun  resigned  the  vice- 
presidency  in  order  to  represent  South  Carolina  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.     In  January  the  President  sent 
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another  message  to  Congxesft  asking  fofT'  authontj  te 
suppress  Rebellion. 

Congress  rallied  arromid  the  Executive  and  a  bill  was 
passed  providing  for  the  enforcement  of  the  collection 
of  the  customs  at  Charleston,  and  arming  the  Presi- 
dent with  eitraotdinary  powers  to  see  that  the  dangers 
were  averted.  Most  of  the  States  passed  lesolntions 
against  Nullification,  and  there  was  general  approival 
of  the  vigorous  measures  to  be  enforced  if  necessary* 
The  NttUifiers,  unprepared  to  resist  the  whole  mihtary 
power  of  the  countiy,  yielded,  but  with  ill  graee,  to 
the  threatened  force.  Heniy  Clay  in  Febmaxy  intro- 
duced  a.  compromise  tariff,  and  on  the  27th  of  that 
month  it  was  comjdeted,  together  with  an  Ehforcemei^ 
Act.  Cte  March  3  it  became  a  law,  and  on  March  11 
the  Sonth  Carolina  Nullifiers  held  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing of  their  convention,  and  nullified  their  previous  nul- 
lification. The  triumph  of  Jackson  was  complete,  and 
his  popularity  reached  its  apex. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  collection  of  duties 
in  Southern  parts  was  the  only  cause  of  Nullification. 
The  deeper  cause  was  not  at  first  avowed.  It  was  the 
question  of  slavery,  which  is  too  large  a  topic  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  connection^  It  wiU  be  treated  more 
fully  in  a  subsequent  lecture. 

An  important  event  took  place  during  the  .aimin* 
i&tration    c^    Jackson,   which    demiands    outr   notice^ 
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although  it  caa  in  no  way  be  traeetl  ^o  his  iafluepQe,* 
«ad  tiim  was  ib&  Anti-Masoiaie  movBiaent,  ettding  ii» 
iihe  foTmaticai  of  a  i^w  poJitieai  party. 

The  beginning  of  thia  party  was  Obscure  enough. 
One  Morgan  in  Western  New  Yoric  wde  abduotie^  an4 
munieredfor  revealiang  tfeie  alleged  sectets  of  Free- 
masonry. Th^ie  were  iii  reality  of  small  importance^ 
but  Mojgan  had  mortally  offended  a  ^eat  aeqret 
society  Of  wlftdi  he  was  a  member,  by  brix^ing  it 
io^to  public  contempt.  His  punishment  wa^s  gxl^ater 
than  his  crimi^  which  had  beeti  ncrti  agailust  uMjialityi, 
but  agamst  Apow^rlml  body  o£  HienvMi^  nevev  did  any 
baa*»,  Jwirt  yatbear.  nwuch  good  in? the  way. of  charities. 
The  ovLtrage  aroused  public  indiigniatktn,  -rthat  a  mm 
slHwidfbemu^pdered  for' making  iiwat^cent  revelations  of 
mere  ceremonies  and  preteiisioiiA  of  small  momeat^ 
and  as  the  Masons, would  Boake  no  apologies, ^fidn0 
efforts  to  bring  the  -offenders  to  jnstiee>  it  was  ifiolferred 
hj  the  credulous  public  that  Ma'i^Q€(  were  not: fit  to  be 
entrusted  with  political  office.  The  outrage  was  seized 
apoQ  by  cunaing  politicians  to  make  political  capital. 
Jackson  was  a  Mason.  Hence  the  new  party  of  Anti- 
MasoiUd  made  war  against  him.  As  they  had  beei;L  his 
supporters,  the  Democmtic  party  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  diTided, 

The  leading  Democratic  leaders  had  endeav<Mr6d  to 
sappi^ss  this  scbism  ;  but  it  dailv  in^rteased.  f oumdai^ 
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on  popular  ignorance  and  prejudice,  until  it  became 
formidable.  In  1830,  four  years  after  the  murder,  the 
Anti-Masons  had  held  conventions  and  framed  a  politi- 
cal platform  of  principles,  the  chief  of  which  was 
hostility  to  all  secret  societies.  Tl^e  party,  against  all 
reason,  rapidly  spread  through  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  England,  —  its  stronghold  being 
among  the  farmers  of  Vermont.  Ambitious  politi- 
cians soon  perceived  that  a  union  with  this  party 
would  favor  their  interests,  and  men  of  high  position 
became  its  leaders.  In  1831  the  party  was  strong 
enough  to  assemble  a  convention  in  Baltimore  to  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  the  presidency,  and  William  Wirt» 
the  great  Maryland  lawyer,  was  nominated,  not  with 
any  hope  of  election,  but  with  the  view  of  dividing 
the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  of  strengthen- 
ing the  opposition  headed  by  Clay,  —  the  National 
Republican  party,  which  in  the  next  campaign 
absorbed  all  the  old  Federalist  remnants,  and  became 
the  Whig  party. 

All  opposition  to  Jackson,  however,  was  to  no  pur- 
pose. He  was  elected  for  his  second  term,  beginning 
in  1833.  The  Anti-Masonic  movement  subsided  as 
rapidly  as  it  was  Created,  having  no  well-defined 
principles  to  stand  upon.  It  has  already  passed  into 
oblivion. 
'      I  have  now  presented  the  principal  subjects  which 
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.made   the    administrations    of    Jackson    memorable.  ; 
There  are  others  of  minor  importance  which  could  be 
mentioned,  like  the  removal  of  the  Indians  to  remote  i 
hunting-grounds  in  the  West,  the  West  India  trade,  the  \ 
successful  settlement  of  the  Spoliation  Claims  against    I 
Frai^ce,  which  threatened  to  involve  the  country  in 
war,  —  prevented  by  the  arbitration  of  England ;  similar 
settlements  with  Denmark,  Spain,  and  Naples  ;  treaties 
of   commerce  with    Russia  and  Turkey;  and  other 
matters  in  which  Jackson's  decided  character  appeared 
to  advantage.     But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  write  a 
complete  history  of  Jackson  or  of  his  laidministrations. 
Those    who    want    fuller    information    should    read 
Parton's  long  biography,  in  which  almost  every  subject 
under  the  sun  is  alluded  to,  and  yet  which,  in  spite  of 
its  inartistic  and  unclassical  execution,  is  the  best 
thesaurus  I  know  of  for  Jacksonian  materials.    More 
recent  histories  are  dissertations  in  disguise,  on  disputed 
points. 

Here,  then,  I  bring  this  lecture  to  a  close  with  a 
brief  allusion  to  those  things  which  made  up  the  char- 
acter of  a  very  remarkable  man,  who  did  both  good 
and  evil  in  his  public  career.  His  private  life  is 
unusually  interesting,  by  no  means  a  model  for  others 
to  iiftitate,  yet  showing  great  energy,  ai-wpnderful 
power  of  will,  and  undoubted  honesty  of.  purpose. 
His   faults  were  those  which   may  be  traced  to  an 
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imperfect  edncatiiw^  excessive  farejndiees,  a  vklent 
temper^  and  the  incanse  of  flatterers^— which  tamed 
fai&  head  and  of  which  he  was  inordinately  fond  We 
fail  to  see  in  him  the  modesty  which  inarked  Wash- 
ington and  most  of  the  succeeding  p7e6ide]it&  As'  a 
young  man  he  fought  duels  without  sitfficaent  provo- 
cation. He  put  himself  in  his  militajcy  career  above 
the  law,  and  in  his.  presidential  careet  abav&  precedents 
and  customs,  which  suhjected  hfhi  to  grayie  oiuimadyeg^ 
fiicKQ.  As  a  general  he  hanged  two  i^spectable  f  oieign- 
ers  as  spies^  without  sufficient  evidence.  Ha*  inflicted 
unnecessary  crueltieis  in  order  to  maintain  nuilitary 
discipline,— wholcsom«c,  doubtless,  but.  such  as  less 
arbitrary  commanders  wouM  hare  hesitated  to  da 
He  invaded  the  territoory  of  a  hewtral  state  on  the  jdea 
of  8elf*4efence;  In  hia  conversation  he*  used,  expletives 
not  considered  in  good  taate,  and  which:  mi^t  be 
called  swearing,  without  nueaning  any  irineMerence  to 
the  Deity,  although  in  later  life  he  seldom  used  aoy 
other  oath  than  ""  By  the  Eternal  1" 

Personally,  Jackson's,  habits  were  irreproadbiihlej  In 
regard  to  the  pleasures  of  the  taide  be  was  tempa^te, 
almost  abstemious*.  He  was  always  religiously  in- 
clined and  joined  the  Church  before  he  died,  —*  perhaps, 
however,  out  of  loyalty  to  his  wife,  whom  be  adcared, 
rather  than  from  theological  conviction^  „  Butt  what- 
ever he  deemed  his  duty,  he  made  every  saK^riSce  ta 
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perfcKTitL  Although  fond  M  power,  he  iw«t3  easily  ftcoes* 
gible,  and  he  ivats  frank  and  genial  among  his  ixitimate 
friends.  With  gneat  ^^deas  of  peitsonal  dignity,,  be  wm 
unconventional  in  all  his  habits,  «md  detested  useless 
ceremonies  and  the  etiquette  of  courts.  He  put  a 
^neat  value. on  personal  friendships,  and  never  broke 
tlientt  exoept  under  necessity.  For  his  enemies  he  cheit 
ished  a  viiadictive  wrath,  as  unforgiving  as  Nemesis. 

In  the  White  Hoijse  Jackson  was  remarkably  hofr 
pitable,  €flid  he  returned  to  his  beloved  Hermitage 
poorer  <th&n  ivhe^  he  left  i  it  He  cared  little  for 
mondy^althbugh  an  excellent  'managet  of  his  fctrm. 
HJe>  tra(S/high-niinded  and  jus^  in  the  diseharge  d 
debts,  aad^  although  arbitmry,  he  mis  indulgent  to  his 
servcQiti 

He  loved  frankness  in  his  deiJings  with  advisers, 
altheiigh  M  was  easily  imposed  upom.  While  he^ned 
OQ  iheoocms^s  of  his  "Kifx^n  Oabinet"  he  rarely > 
summoned  a  ooundl  of  constitutional  advisers.  He 
parted  with^^ne  of  the  ablest  and  best  of  his  cabinet  who 
acted  from  a  sense  of  duty  in  a  matter  where  he  was 
plainly '  right  Towaixi  Nicholas  Blddle  and  Henry 
Clay  he  •cherished  the  mx)3t  inexoxible  animosity  for 
crossing  his  path. 

When  we  remember  his  lack  of  political  knowledge, 
his  "spoils  system,"  his  indifference  to  internal  im- 
provements, his  war  on  the  United  States  Bank,  and 
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his  arbitrary  conduct  in  general,  we  feel  that  Jack- 
son's elevation  to  the  presidency  was  a  mistake  and  a 
national  misfortune,  however  popular  he  was  with  the 
masses.     Yet  he  was  in  accord  with  his  generation. 

It  is  singular  that  this  man  did  nothing  to  attract 
national  notice  until  he  was  forty-five  years  of  age. 
The  fortune  of  war  placed  him  on  a  throne,  where  he 
reigned  as  a  dictator,  so  far  as  his  powers  would,  allow. 
Happily,  in  his  eventful  administration  he  was  im- 
peded by  hostile  and  cynical  senators ;  but  this  whole- 
sale restraint  embittered  his  life.  His  great  personal 
popularity  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  in  1845, 
but  his  influence  is  felt  to  this  day,  both  for  good  and 
for  evil.  His  patriotism  and  his  prejudices,  his  sturdy 
friendships,  and  his  relentless  hatreds,  his  fearless  dis- 
charge of  duty  and  his  obstinacy  of  self-will,  his 
splendid  public  services  and  the  vast  public  ills  he 
inaugurated,  will  ever  make  this  picturesque  old  hero 
a  puzzle  to  moralists.  His  life  was  turbulent,  and  he 
was  glad,  when  the  time  came,  to  lay  down  his  bur- 
den and  prepare  himself  for  that  dread  Tribunal  before 
which  all  mortals  will  be  finally  summoned, — the 
one  tribunal  in  which  he  believed,  and  the  only  one 
which  he  was  prompt  to  acknowledge. 
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AUTHORITIES. 

The  works  written  on  Jackson  are  very  nnmeroiis.  Probably  the 
best  is  the  biography  written  by  Parton,  defective  as  it  is.  Professor 
W.  E.  Snmner's  work,  in  the  series  of  ''American  Statesmen/' 
is  full  of  interesting  and  important  facts,  especially  in  the  matters 
of  tariff  and  finance.  See  also  Benton's  Thirty  Years  in  the  United 
States  Senate;  Cobbetfs  Life  of  Jackson;  Cnrtis's  Life  of  Webst^f; 
Colton's  Life  and  Times  of  Heniy  Clay,  as  well  as  Carl  Schnrz 
on  the  same  subject ;  Yon  Hoist,  Life  of  Calhoun ;  Memoir  of  John 
Quincy  Adams;  Tyler's  Life  of  Taney;  Sargent's  Public  Men ;  the 
Speeches  of  Webster,  day,  and  Calhoia. 
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COMPROMISE  LEGISLATION. 

A  I'l-  the  presidents  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
exception  of  three  or  four,  must  yield  in  influ- 
ence to  Henry  Clay,  so  far  as  concerns  directing  the 
policy,  and  shaping  the  institutions  of  this  country. 
Only  two  other  American  statesmen  —  Hamilton  and 
Wehster  —  can  be  compared  to  him  in  genius,  power, 
and  services.  These  two  great  characters  will  be  found 
treated  elsewhere. 

In  regard  to  what  is  called  **  birth,"  Clay  was  not 
a  patrician,  like  Washington,  nor  had  he  so  humble 
an  origin  as  Andrew  Jackson  or  Abraham  Lincoln; 
Like  most  other  great  men,  he  was  the  architect  of 
of  his  own  fortunes,  doomed  to  drudgeries  in  the  early 
part  of  his  career,  and  climbing  into  notice  by  energy 
and  force  of  character. 
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He  was  bora,  1777,  in  a  little  Virginian  hamlet 
called  the  "  Slashes,"  in  Hanover  County,  the  son  of 
a  Baptist  minister,  who  preached  to  poor  people,  and 
who  died  when  Henry  was  four  years  old,  leaving  six 
other  children  and  a  widow,  with  very  scanty  means 
of  support.  The  little  country  school  taught  him 
"the  rudiments,"  and  his  small  earnings  as  plough- 
boy  and  mill-boy  meantime  helped  his  mother.  The 
mother  was  marked  by  sterling  traits  of  character, 
and  married  for  her  second  husband  a  Captain  Wat- 
kins,  of  Richmond.  This  worthy  man  treated  his 
Step-son  kindlv,  and  put  him  into  a  retail  store  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  no  better  educated  than  most  cJouofry 
lads,-^t06  pootto  go  to  coUe^,  but  with  aspirations, 
which  all  bright  and  ambitix)us  boys  are  apt  to  have, 
especially  if  they  have  no  fitness  for  selling  the  com- 
mon things  of  life,  and  are  fond  of  reading.  Heniy's 
step-f(ither,  having  an  influential  friend,  seciured  for 
fch©  disgusted  and  discontented  youth  a  position  in  the 
office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  of 
irMch  the  eminent  jurist,  George  'Wythe,  was  chancel- 
lor. The  judge  and  the  young  copyist  thus  naturally 
became'  acquainted,  and  acquaintance  ripened  into 
friendship,  for  the  youth  was  bright  and  useful,  and 
rtiade  an  excellent  amanuensis  to  the  learned  old 
lawyer,  in  whose  office  both  Thoracw  Jefiferson  and 
bhn  Marshall  had  been  students  of  law* 
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After  serving  four  years,  Clay  resolved  to  become 
a  lawyer,  entered  the  office  of  the  Attwney-General 
of  the  State,  and  one  year  after  was  adtnitted  to  the 
bar,  having  in  all  jwobability  acquired  much  legal 
knowledge  from  the  communicative  Chancellor,  whom 
everybody  loved  and  honored,-*— one  of  the  earliest 
in  Virginia  to  emancipate  his  slaves^  and  provide  for 
their  support.  The  young  fellow's  reading,  also,  had 
been  guided  by  his  learned  friend;  in  the  direction  of 
history,  English  grammar,  and  the  beginnings  of  law. 

The  young  lawyer,  with  his  pleasing  manners,  quick 
intelligence,  and  real  kindfiess  of  heart  soon  became  a 
favorite  in  Ri<5hmond  society.  H©  was  neither  hand- 
some, nor  elegant,  nor  aristocratic,  but  he  had  persotiat 
geniality,  wit,  brilliancy  in  conversatiob,  irreproach- 
able mentals,  and  was  prominent  in  the  debating 
society,  —  a  school  whiere  young  men  learn  th«  art  of 
public  speaking,  like  Gladstone  at  Oxford.  It  is 
thought  probable  that  Ola/s  native  orirtorical  abilityj 
which  he  assiduously  cultivated,— ^ the  gift  which,  as 
Schurz  says,"  enabled  him  to  make  little  tell  for  much, 
and  to  outshine  men  of  vastly  greater  learning,*'  — 
misled  him  as  to  the  necessity  for  systematic  and 
thorough  study.  Lack  ol  thoroughness  and  of  solid 
information  was  his  especial  weakness  through  life,  in 
spite  of  the  charm  and  power  of  his  personal  oratory. 

It  is  always  up-hill  work  for  a  young  lawyer  to 
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succeed  in  a  fashionable  city,  where  there  is  more 
intellect  than  business,  and  when  he  himself  has 
neither  family,  nor  money,  nor  mercantile  friends. 
So  Henry  Clay,  at  twenty-one,  turned  his  eyes  to 
the  West,  —  the  land  of  promise,  which  was  especially 
attractive  to  impecunious  lawyers,  needy  *  .farmers, 
spendthrift  gentlemen,  merchants  without  capital,  and 
vigorous  men  of  enterprise,  —  where  everybody  trusts 
and  is  trusted,  and  where  talents  and  character  are 
of  more  value  than  money.  He  had  not  much  legal 
knowledge,  nor  did  he  need  much  in  the  frontier 
settlements  on  the  Ohio  and  its  valleys;  the  people 
generally  were  rough  and  illiterate,  and  attached  morp 
importance  to  common-sense  and  industry  than .  to 
legal  technicalities  and  the  subtle  distinctions  of  £5oke 
and  Blackstone.  If  an  advocate  could  grasp  a  prin- 
ciple which  appealed  to  consciousness,  and  enforce  it 
with  native  eloquence,  he  w^s  more  likely  to  succeed 
than  one  versed  in  learned  precedents  without  energy 
or  plausible  utterances. 

The  locality  which  Clay  selected  was  Lexington  in 
Kentucky,  —  then  a  small  village  in  the  micbt  of 
beautiful  groves  without  underbrush,  where  the  soii 
was  of  virgin  richness,  and  the  landscape  painted  with 
almost  perpetual  verdure ;  one  of  the  most  attractive 
spots  by  nature  'On  the  face  of  the  earth,  —  a  great  con- 
trast to  the  flat  prairies  of  Illinois,  or  the  tangled 
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forests  of  Michigan,  or  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
Mississippi  It  was  a  paradise  of  hills  and  vales, 
easily  converted  into  lawns  and  gardens,  such  as  the 
primitive  settlers  of  New  England  would  have  looked 
upon  with  blended  envy  and  astonishment. 

Lexington  in  1797,  the  year  that  Clay  settled  in  it 
as  a  lawyer,  was  called  "  the  intellectual  centre  of  the 
Far  West,"  as  the  Ohio  valley  was  then  regarded.  In 
reality  it  was  a  border-post,  the  inhamtants  of  which 
were  devoted  to  horse-racing,  hunting,  and  whiskey- 
drinking,  with  ^  sprinkling  of  educated  people,  among 
whom  the  young  lawyer  soon  distinguished  himself, — 
a  bom  orator,  logical  as  well  as  rhetoricaL 

Clay's  law  practice  at  first  was  chiefly  directed  to 
the  defence  of  criminalsi  and  it  is  said  that  no^  mur« 
derer  whom  he  defended  was  ever  hanged  ;  but  he  soon 
was  equally  successful  in  civil  cases,  gradually  acquir- 
ing a  lucrative  practice,  without  taking  a  high  rank 
as  a  jurist  He  was  never  a  close  student,  being  too 
much  absorbed  in  politics,  society,  and  pleasure,  except 
on  rare  occasions,  for  which  he  "crammed."  His 
reading  was  desultory,  and  his  favorite  works  were 
political  speeches,  many  of  which  he  committed  to 
memory  and  then  declaimed,  to  the  delight  of  all  who 
heard  him.  His  progress  at  the  bar  must  have  been 
remarkably  ra|  id,  since  within  two  years  he  could 
afford  to  purchase  six  hundred  acres  of  land,  near 
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Lexington,  and  tikie  unto  himself  a  wife,  —  domestic, 
thrifty,  painstaking,  who  attended  to  all  the  details  of 
the  farm,  which  he  called  "  Ashland."  As  he  grew  in 
wealth,  his  popularity  also  increased,  until  in  all  Ken* 
tucky  no  one  was  so  generally  beloved  as  he.  Yet  he 
would  not  now  be  called  opulent,  and  he  never  became 
rich,  since  his  hospitalities  were  disproportionate  to 
his  means,  and  his  living  was  more  like  that  of  ft 
Virginia  country  gentleman  than  of  a  hard-working 
lawyen 

At  this  time  Olay  was  tall,  erect,  commanding,  with 
long  arms,  small  hands,  a  large  mouth,  blue,  electrical 
eyes,  high  forehead,  a  sanguine  temperament,  excit- 
able, easy  in  his  manners,  self-possessed,  xjourteous, 
deferential,  with  a  voice  penetrating  and  musical,  with 
great  command  of  language,  and  so  earnest  that  he 
impressed  everybody  with  his  blended  sincerity  and 
kindness  of  heart. 

The  torue  field  for  such  a  man  was  politics,  which 
Clay  loved,  so  that  his  duties  and  pleasures  went  hand 
*m  hand, —  an  essentiar  thing  for  great  success.  His 
first  efforts  were  in  connection  with  a  constitutional 
convention  in  Kentucky,  when  he  earnestly  advocated 
a  system  of  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves, — unpopular 
as  that  idea  was  among  his  fellow-citizens.  It  did  not 
seem,  however,  to  hurt  his  political  prospects,  for  in  1803 
he  was  solicited  to  become  a  member  of  the  State  legis- 
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latnre,  and  wds  easily  elected,  being  a  member  ot  the 
Democratic-Republican  party-  as  led  by  JefiTerson.    He 
made  his  mark  at  once  as  an  orator,  and  so  brilliant  and 
rapid  was  his  legislative  career  that  he  was  elected  in 
1806  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term   of  John  Adarr,  — ^  being  only  tweiity-nine  years 
old,  the  youngest  man  that  ever  sat  in  that  body  of 
legislators.     All  that  could  then  be  said  of  him  was 
that  he  made  a  good  impression  in  the  debates  and  on 
the  committees,  and  was  a  man  of  great  promise,  a 
favorite  in  society,  attending  all  parties  of  pleasure,  and 
never  at  home  in  the  evening.    On  his  return  to  Ken- 
tucky he  was  again  elected  as  a  member  of  the  lower 
House  in  the  State  legislature,  and  chosen  Speaker,  — 
an  excellent  training  for  the  larger  place  he  was  to  fill 
In  the  winter  of  1809-10  h^  was  a  second  time  sent  to 
the  United  Stated  Senate,  for  two  years,  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired   term    of   Buckner  Thurston,  where  he  made 
speeches  in  favdr  of  encouraging  American  manufac- 
turing industries,  not  to  the  extent  of  exportation,—^ 
which  he  thought  should  be  confined  to  surplus  farm- 
produce, — but  enough  to  supply  the  people  with  cloth- 
ing and  to  mak6  them  indfep^dent  of  foreign  countries 
for  many  things  unnecessarily  imported.    He  also  made 
himself  felt  oh  many  other  iniportant  topics,  and  was 
recognised  as  a  rising  man. 

When  his  term  hdd  expired  in  the  Senate,  he  was 
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chosen  a  member  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  at 
Washmgton,  —  a  more  agreeable  field  to  him  than  the 
Senate,  as  giving  him  greater  scope  for  his  peculiar 
eloquence.  He  was  promptly  elected  Speaker,  which 
position,  however,  did  not  interfere  with  his  speech- 
making  whenever  the  House  went  into  Committee 
of  the  Whole.  It  was  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  Clay  drew  upon  himself  the 
eyes  of  the  nation ;  and  his  truly  great  congressional 
career  began  in  1811,  on  the  eve  of  the  war  with 
Great  Britain  in  Madison's  administration. 

Clay  was  now  the  most  influential,  and  certainly  the 
most  popular  man  in  public  life,  i&  the  whole  country, 
which  was  very  remarkable,  considering  that  he  was  only 
thirty-seven  years  of  age.  Daniel  Webster  was  t^en 
practising  law  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  two  years  before 
his  election  to  Congress,  and  John  0.  Calhoun  had  not 
yet  entered  the  Senate,  but  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Relations  in  the  Hous6  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  a  warm  friend  of  the  Speaker. 

The  absorbing  subject  of  national  interest  at  that 
time  was  the  threatened  war  with  England,  which 
Clay  did  his  best  to  bring  about,  and  Webster  to  pre- 
vent It  was  Webster's  Fourth-of-July  Oration  at 
Portsmouth,  in  1812,  which  led  to  his  election  to 
Congress  as  a  Federalist,  in  which  oration  he  depre- 
cated war.    The  West  generally  was  in  favor  of  it 
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having  not  mueh  to  lose  or  to  fear  from  a  contest 
which  chiefly  affected  commerce,  and  which  would 
jeopardize  only  New  England  interests  and  the  safety 
of  maritime  towns.  Clay,  who  had  from  his  first 
appearance  at  Washington  made  himself  a  champion 
of  American  interests,  American  honor,  and  American 
ideas  generally,  represented  the  popular  party,  and 
gave  his  voice  for  war,  into  which  the  government  had 
drifted  under  pressure  of  the  outrages  inflicted  by 
British  cruisers,  the  impressment  of  our  seamen,  and 
the  contempt  with  which  the  United  States  were  held 
and  spoken  of  on  all  occasions  by  England,  —  the 
latter  an  element  more  offensive  to  none  than  to  tho 
independent  and  bellicose  settlers  in  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee 

Clay  is  generally  credited  with  having  turned  the 
scales  in  favor  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  when 
the  United  States  comprised  less  than  eight  millions 
of  people,  when  the  country  had  no  navy  of  any 
account,  and  a  very  small  army  without  experienced 
officers,  while  Great  Britain  was  mistress  of  the  seas, 
with  an  enormous  army,  and  the  leader  of  the  allied 
Powers  that  withstood  Napoleon  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
To  the  eyes  of  the  Federalists,  the  cbntest  was  rash, 
inexpedient,  and  doubtful  in  its  issues ;  and  their 
views  were  justified  by  the  disasters  that  ensued 
in  Canada,  the  incompetency  of  Hull,  the  successive 
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defeats  of  American  generals  with  the  exception  of 
Jackson,  and  the  final  treaty  of  peace  without  allusion 
to  the  main  causes  whioh  had  led  to  the  war.  But 
the  Republicans  claimed  that  the  war,  if  disastrous  (m 
the  land,  had  been  glorious  on  the  water;  that  the 
national  honor  had  been  vindicated ;  that  a  navy  had 
been  created ;  that  the  impressment  of  American  sea* 
men  was  practically  ended  forever;  and  that  £ngland 
had  learned  to  treat  the  great  republic  with  outward 
respect  as  an  independent,  powerful,  and  constantly 
increasing  empire. 

As  the  champion  of  the  war,  and  for  the  brilliancy 
and  patriotism  of  his  speeches,  all  appealing  to  the 
national  heart  and  to  national  pride,  Clay  stood  out  as 
the  most  eminent  statesman  of  his  day,  with  \m- 
bounded  popularity,  especially  in  Kentucky,  where  to 
the  last  he  retained  his  hold  on  popular  admiration  and 
aifection.  His  speeches  on  the  war  are  more  marked 
for  pungency  of  satire  and  bitterness  of  invective 
against  England  than  for  moral  wisdom.  They  are 
appeals  to  passions  rather  than  to  reason,  of  great 
forep  in  their  day,  but  of  not  much  value  to  posterity* 
They- are  not  read  and  quoted  like  Webster's  master* 
pieces.  They  will  not  compare,  except  in  popular 
eloquence,  with  Clay's  own  subsequent  efforts  in  the 
Senate,  when  he  had  more  maturity  of  knowledge,  and 
more  insight  into  the  principles  of  political  economF^ 
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But  tbej  had  great  influenoe  at  the  time,  and  added  to 
his  fame  as  aa  orator. 

In  the  summer  of  1814  Clay  resigned  his  speaker- 
ship of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  to  accept  a  dip- 
lomatic mission  as  Peace  Commissioner  to  confer  with 
commissioners  from  Great  Britain.    He  had  as  asso* 
ciates  John  Quincy  Adams,  James  A.  Bayard,  Jonathan 
Bussell,  and  Albert  Gallatin  —  the  ablest  financier  ia 
the  country  after  the  death  of  Hamilton.  The  Commis- 
sioners met  at  Ghent,  and  spent  five  tedioi^s  months  in 
that  dull  city.   The  ^i^glish  oopimissioners  at  once  took 
very  high  ground^  ^^^  made  imperious  demands, — 
that   the  territory  now  occupied    by  the  States  of 
Michigan,  Illinoia,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and  a  part  of 
Ohio  should  be  sot  apart  for  the  Indians  under  an 
English  protectorate;  that  the  United  States  should 
relinquish  the  right  of  keeping  armed  vessels  on  the 
great  Lakes ;  that  a  part  of  Maine  should  be  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  to  make  a  road  from  Halifcix  to  Quebec, 
and  that  all  questions  relating  to  the  right  of  search, 
blockades,  and  impressment  of  seamen  should  remain 
undiscussed  as  before  the  war.    At  these  preposterous 
demands  Clay  was  especially  indignant.    In  fact,  he 
was  opposed  to  any  treaty  at  all  which  should  not  place 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  on  an  equality, 
and  would  not  have  been  grieved  if  the  war  had  lasted 
three  years  longer.    Adams  and  Gallatin  had  their 
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fcands  full  to  keep  the  Western  lion  from  breaking 
loose  and  returning  home  in  disgust,  while  they  de- 
sired to  get  the  best  treaty  they  couW,  rather  than  no 
treaty  at  all.  Gradually  the  British  commissioners 
abated  their  demands,  and  gave  up  all  territorial  and 
fishery  claims,  and  on  December  14,  1814,  concluded 
the  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  things  before  the  war, 
—  the  status  quo  ante  helium.  Clay  was  deeply  cha- 
grined. He  signed  the  document  with  great  reluc- 
tance, and  always  spoke  of  it  as  "a  damned  bad 
treaty,"  since  it  made  no  allusion  to  the  grievance 
which  provoked  the  war  which  he  had  so  eloquently 
advocated. 

Gallatin  and  Clay  spent  some  time  in  Paris,  and 
jaost  of  the  ensuing  summer  in  London  on  further 
negotiations  of  details.  But  Clay  had  no  sooner  re- 
turned to  Lexington  than  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
national  legislature,  where  he  was  again  chosen  Speaker, 
December  4,  1815,  having  declined  the  Russian  mis- 
sion, and  the  more  tempting  post  of  the  Secretary  of 
War.  He  justly  felt  that  his  arena  was  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which,  as  well  as  the  Senate,  had  a 
Republican  majority.  It  was  his  mission  to  make 
speeches  and  pull  political  wires,  and  not  perplex  him- 
self with  the  details  of  office,  which  required  more 
executive  ability  and  better  business  habits  than  he 
possessed,  and  which  would  seriously  interfere  with 
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his  social  life.  How  could  he  play  cards  all  night  if 
he  was  obliged  to  be  at  his  office  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  day  after  day,  superintending  clerks,  and 
doing  work  which  to  him  W6U3  drudgery  ?  Much  more 
pleasant  to  him  was  it  to  preside  over  stormy  debates, 
appoint  important  committees,  write  letters  to  friends, 
and  occasionally  address  the  House  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  when  his  voice  would  sway  the  passions  of 
his  intelligent  listeners ;  for  he  had  the  power  "  to  move 
to  pity,  and  excite  to  rage.* 

Besides  all  this,  there  were  questions  to  be  dis* 
cussed  and  settled  by  Congress,  important  to  the  public, 
and  very  interesting  to  politicians.  The  war  had  be- 
queathed a  debt  To  provide  for  its  payment,. taxes 
must  be  imposed  But  all  taxation  is  unpopular.  The 
problem  was,  to  make  taxes  as  ejtsy  as  possible. 
Should  they  be  direct  or  indirect?  Should  they  be 
imposed  for  a  revenue  only,  or  to  stimulate  and  pro- 
tect infant  manufactures  ?  The  country  was  expand- 
ing; should  there  be  national  provision  for  internal 
improvements,  —  roads,  canals,  etc.  ?  There  were  ques- 
tions about  the  currency,  about  commerce,  about  the 
Indians,  about  education,  about  foreign  relations,  about 
the  territories,  which  demanded  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress. The  most  important  of  these  were  those  con- 
nected with  revenues  and  tariffs. 

It  was  this  latter  question,  connected  with  internal 
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improvements  and  the  sales  of  public  lands,  in  which 
Clay  was  most  interested^  and  which,  more  than  any 
other,  brought  out  and  developed  his  genius.  He  is 
generally  quoted  as  "the  father  of  the  protective 
policy,"  to  ctevelop  American  manufactures.  The 
genius  of  Hamilton  had  been  directed  to  the  best 
way  to  raise  a  revenue  for  a  new  and  impoverished 
country ;  that  of  Clay  sought  to  secure  independence 
of  those  foreign  products  which  go  so  ftir  to  enrich 
nations. 

Webster,  when  reproached  for  his  change  of  views 
respecting  tariffs,  is  said  to  have  coolly  remarked  that 
when  he  advocated  the  shipping  interest  he  repre- 
sented a  great  commercial  city;  and  when  he  after- 
wards advocated  tariffs,  he  spoke  as  the  representative 
of  a  manufacturing  State,  —  a  sophistical  reply  which 
showed  that  he  was  more  desirous  of  popularity  with 
his  constituents  than  of  being  the  advocate  of  abstract 
truth. 

Calhoun  advocated  the  new  tariff  as  a  means  to 
advance  the  cotton  interests  of  the  South,  and  the 
defence  of  the  country  in  time  of  war.  Thus  neither 
of  the  great  political  leaders  had  in  view  national  in- 
terests, but  only  sectional,  except  Clay,  whose  policy 
was  more  far-reaching.  And  here  began  his  great  ca^ 
reer  as  a  statesman.  Before  this  he  was  rather  a  politi- 
cian, greedy  of  popularity,  smd  desirous  to  make  frienda 
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The  war:  of  1812  had,  by  shutting  oht  fdredgn  pro* 
ducts,  stimulated  certain  manufactures  diflScuit  to  im- 
port, but  necessary  for  military  operations,  like  cheap 
clothing  for  soldfers,  blankets,  gunpowder,:  and  certain 
other  articles  for  general  use,  especially  euch  as  are 
made  of  iron.  When  the  war  closed  and  the  ports 
opened,  the  country  received  a  giteat  inflow  of  British 
products.  Hence  the  tariff  of  1816,  the  earliest  for 
proteotioBj  imposed  a  tax  of  about  thirty^five  per  cent 
on  articles  for  which  the  home  industry  was  tmable  to 
Buj^ly  the  demand,  and  twenty  pet  c^nt  cm  coarsd 
fehrics  of  cotton  and  wool,  distilled  spirits,  and  iron ; 
while  those  industries  which  were  in  small  demand 
were  admitted  free  or  paid  a  mere  revenue  taxi  This 
tariff  substantially  proposed  by  George  M-  Dallas, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  ably  supported  by  Clay, 
But  his  mind  was  not  yet  fully  opeied  to  the  magni«* 
tude  and  consequences  of  this  measure,  •*-- his  chiel 
arguments  being  based  on  the  safety  of  the  country  iq 
time  of  war.  In  this  movement  he  joined  hands  with 
Calhoun,  one  of  his  warmest  friends,  and  one  item 
whose  greater  logical  genius  he  perhaps  drew  his 
conclusions. 

At  that  time  party  lines  were  not  distinctly  drawn. 
The  old  Federalists  had  lost  their  prestige  and  power. 
The  Eepublicans  WCTe  in  a  great  majority;  even  John 
Quincy  Adams  and  his  friends  swelled  their  ranks 
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Jefferson  had  lost  much  of  his  interest  in  politics,  and 
was  cultivating  his  estates  and  building  up  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  Madison  was  anticipating  the 
pleasures  of  private  life,  and  Monroe,  a  plain,  non- 
committal man,  the  last  of  "the  Virginia  dynasty," 
thought  only  of  following  the  footsteps  of  his  illustri- 
ous predecessors,  and  living  in  peace  with  all  men. 

The  next  important  movement  in  Congress  was  in 
reference  to  the  charter  of  the  newly  proposed  second 
United  States  Bank,  and  in  this  the  great  influence  of 
Clay  was  felt.  He  was  in  favor  of  it,  as  a  necessity, 
in  view  of  the  miserable  state  of  the  finances,  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments,  and  the  multiplication  of 
State  banks.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  in 
1811,  he  had  opposed  a  recharter  of  Hamilton's 
National  Bank  as  a  dangerous  money-corporation, 
and  withal  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that  the 
general  government  had  no  power  to  charter  com- 
panies. All  this  was  in  accordance  with  Western 
democracy,  ever  jealous  of  the  money-power,  and  the 
theorizing  proclivities  of  Jefferson,  who  pretended  to 
hate  everything  which  was  supported  in  the  old 
country.  But  with  advancing  light  and  the  experi- 
ence of  depreciated  currency  from  the  multiplication 
of  Statfe^^  banks,  Clay  had  changed  his  views,  exposing 
himself  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency;  which,  how- 
ever, he  met  with  engaging  candor,  claiming  rather 
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credit  for  his  ability  and  willingness  to  see  the  change 
of  public  needs.  He  now  therefore  supported  the  bill 
of  Calhoun,  which  created  a  national  bank  with  a 
capital  of  thirty-five  million  dollars,  substantially  such 
as  was  proposed  by  Hamilton.  The  charter  was  finally 
given  in  April,  1816,  to  run  for  twenty  years. 

Doubtless  such  a  great  money-corporation — great 
for  those  times — did  wield  a  political  influence,  and  it 
might  have  been  better  if  the  Bank  had  been  chartered 
with  a  smaller  capitaL  It  would  have  created  fewer 
enemies,  and  might  have  escaped  the  future  wrath  of 
General  Jackson.  Webster  at  first  opposed  the  bill 
of  Calhoun;  but  when  it  was  afterwards  seen  that 
the  Bank  as  created  was  an  advantage  to  the  country, 
he  became  one  of  its  strongest  supporters.  Webster 
was  strongly  conservative  by  nature ;  but  when  any- 
thing was  established,  like  Lord  Thurlow  he  ceased  all 
opposition,  especially  if  it  worked  well. 

In  1816  James  Monroe  was  elected  President,  and 
Clay  expected  to  be  made  Secretary  of  State,  as  a  step 
to  the  presidency,  which  he  now  ardently  desired. 
But  he  was  disappointed,  John  Quincy  Adams  being 
chosen  by  Monroe  as  Secretary  of  State.  Monroe 
offered  to  Clay  the  mission  to  England  and  the 
Department  of  War,  both  of  which  he  declined,  pre* 
ferring  the  speakership,  to  which  he  was  almost  unani- 
mously re-elected.    Here  Clay  brought  his  influence 
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to  bear,  in  opposition  to  the'  views  of  the  administra- 
tion, to  promote  internal  improvements  to  which  some 
objected  on  constitutional  grounds,  but  which  be 
defended  both  as  a  statesman  and  a  Western  man. 
The  result  was  a  debate,  ea^ng  in  a  resolution  "  that 
Congress  has  power. under  the  Constitution  to  appro* 
priate  money  for  the  conatruetion  of  post  roads, 
military  and  other  roiade,  aUd  t)f  Canals  far  the  im* 
provement  of  water-couirsei-'' 

Meanwhile  a  subject  of  far  greater  interest .  called 
out  the  best  energiies  of  Mr»  C^y, — the  beginning  of  a 
memorable  struggle,  ev^  l^e  agitation  of  the  Slaveiy 
question,  whiqh  wa$  not  to  end  until  all  the  slaves  in 
the  United  States  were  emancipated  by  a  single  stroke 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  pen.  So  long  as  the  products 
of  slave  labor  were  unprofitable,  through  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  tobacco-fields,  there  was  a  sort  of  senti- 
mental philanthropy  among  disinterested  Southern 
men  tending  to  a  partial  ^nancipation ;  but  when  the 
cotton  gin  (invented  in  1793)  had  trebled  the  value  of 
slaves,  and  the  breeding  of  them  became  a  profitable 
industry,  the  philanthropy  of  the  planters  vanished. 
The  English  demand  for  American  cotton  grew  rapidly, 
and  in  1813  Francds  C.  Lowell  established; cotton  man- 
ufactures  in  New  England,  so  that  cotton  leaped  into 
great  importance.  Th*u$.  the  South  had  now  become 
jealous  of  interferenoe  withdts  "favorite  iaatitutiw." 
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la  an  address  ixx  Mauohepter.  Engknd,  Octx>ber, 
i863, — the  first  of  that  tremendous  seri^  of  mob- 
controlling  speeches  with  whicl^  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
put  a  check  on  the  English  government  by  coiivincing 
the  English  people  of  the  righteousness  of  the  Federal 
cause  during  our  Civil  War,-— that  "minister-pleni- 
potentiary," as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  called  him, 
gave  a  witty  summary  of  this  change.  After  showing 
that  the  great  Fathers  of  Eevolutionary  times,  and 
notably  the  great  Southerners,  were  antislavery  men ; 
that  the  first  abolition  society  was  formed  in  the 
Middle  and  Border  States,  and  not  in  the  Northeast ; 
and  that  emancipation  was  enacted  by  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
growth  of  that  sentiment,  the.  orator  saW :  — 

"  What  was  it,  then,  when  the  Country  had  advanced  so. 
iaLT  towards  universal  emancipatJoii  in  the  period  of  our 
national  formation,  that  stopped  this  onward  tide?  First, 
the  wonderful  demand  for  cotton  throughout  the  world, 
precisely  when,  from  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  it 
became  easy  to  turn  it  to  service.  Slaves  that  before  had 
been  worth  from  three  to  four  hundred  dollars  began  to  be 
worth  six  hundred  dollars.  That  knocked  away  one  third 
of  adherence  to  the  moral  "law.  Then  they  became  worth 
seven  hundred  dollars,  and  half  the  law  went;  then,  eight 
or  nine  hundred  dollars,  and  there,  was  no  such  thing  as 
moral  law ;  then,  one  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  dollars, — - 
and  slavery  became  one  of  the  Beatitudes-  ^ 
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Therefore,  when  in  1818  the  territory  of  Missouit 
applied  for  admission  to  the  Union  as  a  State,  the 
South  was  greatly  excited  by  the  proposition  from  Mr. 
Tallmadge,  of  New  York,  that  its  admission  should  be 
conditioned  upon  the  prohibition  of  slavery  within  its 
limits.  It  was  a  revelation  to  the  people  of  the  North 
that  so  bitter  a  feeling  should  be  aroused  by  opposition 
to  the  extension  of  an  acknowledged  evil,  which  had 
been  abolished  in  all  their  own  States.  The  Southern 
leaders,  on  their  side,  maintained  that  Congress  could 
not,  under  the  Constitution,  legislate  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, —  that  it  was  a  matter  for  the  States  alone  to 
decide;  and  that  slavery  was  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Southern  States,  as  white  men  could  not 
labor  in  the  cotton  and  rice  fields.  The  Northern 
orators  maintained  that  not  only  had  the  right  of 
Congress  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories  been 
generally  admitted,  but  that  it  was  a  demoralizing 
institution  and  more  injurious  to  the  whites  even  than 
to  the  blacks.  The  Southern  leaders  became  furiously 
agitated,  and  threatened  to  secede  from  the  Union 
rather  than  submit  to  Northern  dictation ;  while  at  the 
North  the  State  legislatures  demanded  the  exclusion 
of  slaves  from  Missouri. 

Carl  Schurz,  in  his  admirable  life  of  Clay,  makes  a 
pertinent  summary :  "  The  slaveholders  watched  with 
apprehension  the   steady  growth  of   the  Free  States 
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in  population,  wealth,  and  power.  ...  As  the  slave- 
holders had  no  longer  the  ultimate  extinction,  but  now 
the  perpetuation,  of  slavery  in  view,  the  question  of 
sectional  power  became  one  of  first  importance  to 
them,  and  with  it  the  necessity  of  having  more  slave 
States  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  political 
equilibrium,  at  least  in  the  Senate.  A  struggle  for 
more  slave  States  was  to  them  a  struggle  for  life." 

Thus  the  two  elements  of  commercial  profit  and 
political  power  were  involved  in  the  struggle  of  the 
South  for  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  slavery. 

The  House  of  Representatives  in  1819  adopted  the 
Missouri  bill  with  the  amendment  restricting  slavery, 
but  the  Senate  did  not  concur;  tod  Alabama  was 
admitted  as  a  Territory  without  slavery  restric- 
tion. In  the  next  Congress  Missouri  was  again 
introduced,  but  the  antislavery  amendment  was  voted 
down.  In  1820  Mr.  Thomas,  a  senator  from  Illinois, 
proposed,  as  a  mutual  concession,  that  Missouri  should 
be  admitted  without  restriction,  but  that  in  all  that 
part  of  the  territory  outside  that  State  ceded  by  France 
to  the  United  States,  north  of  the  latitude  of  36°  30' 
(the  southern  boundary  of  Missouri),  slaves  should 
thereafter  be  excluded ;  and  this  bill  was  finally  passed 
March  2, 1820.  Mr.  Clay  is  credited  with  being  the 
father  of  this  compromise,,  but,  according  to  Mr. 
Schurz,  he  did   not  deserve  the  honor.    He  adopted 
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it,  however^  and  advocated*  it  witii  so  much  eloquence 
wd  power  that  it  owed  its  success  largely  to  bis 
efforts,  and  therefore  it  is  still  generally  ascribed 
to  him. 

At  that  time  no  statesmen.  North  or  South,  had 
fully  grasped  the  slavery  question.  Even  Mr.  Calhoun 
once  seemed  to  have  no  doubt,  as  to  the  authority  of 
Congress  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories,  but 
he  was  decided  enough  in  his  opposition  when  be  saw 
that  it  involved  an  irreconcilable  conflict  of  interests, 
—  that  slavery  and  freedom  are  antagonistic  ,idea3j 
concerning  which  there  can  be  no  genuine  compro- 
mise.  "  There  may  be  compromises,"  says  Von  Hoist, 
**  with  regard  to  measures,  but  never  between  princi- 
ples." And  slavery,  when  the  Missouri  Compromise 
was  started,  was  looked  upon  as  a  measure  rather  than 
as  a  principle,  concerning  which  few  statesmen  had 
thought  deeply.  As  the  agitation  increased,  measures 
were  lost  sight  of  in  principles. 

The  compromise  by  which  Missouri  was  admitted 
as  a  slave  State,  while  slavery  should  be  excluded 
from  all  territory  outside  of  it  north  of  36°  30',  was 
a  temporary  measure  of  expediency,  and  at  that  period 
was  probably  a  wise  one ;  since,  if  slavery  had  been 
excluded  from  Missouri,  there  might  have  been  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union.  The  preservation  of  the  Uni<Ml 
was  the  dearest  object  to  the  heart  of  Clay,  who  was 
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genuinely  and  thoroujghly  patriotic  Herein  be  doubts 
less  rendered  a  great  public  service,  and  proved  him- 
self to  be  a  broad-minded  statesman.  To  effect  this 
dompromise  Clay  had  put  forth  all  his  energies,  not 
anly  in  eloquent  speeches  and  tireless  labors  in  com- 
mittees and  a  series  of  parliamentary  devices  for  bar*" 
monizittg  the  strife,  but  in  innumerable  ihter*viewd 
with  individuals. 

In  1820,  Olay  Retired  to  private  life  in  order*  to 
retrieve  his  fortunes  by  practice  at  the  bar.  Fe"^  men 
without  either  a  professional  or  a  private  income  can 
afford  a  long-continued  public  service.  Although  th6 
members  of  Congress  were  paid,  the  pay  was  not  large 
enough,  —  only  eight  dollars  a  day  at  that  time.  But 
Clay's  interval  of  rest  was  soon'  cut  short  In  three 
years  he  was  again  elected  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
tatives,  and  in  December,  182S,  was  promptly  chosen 
Speaker  by  a  large  majority.  He  had  now  recovered 
his  popularity,  and  was  generally  spoken  of  as  **  the 
great  pacificator." 

In  Congress  his  voice  was  heard  again  in  defence  of 
internal  improvements,  —  the  making  of  roads  and 
canals,  —  President  Monroe  having  vetoed  a  bill  favor- 
ing them  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unconstitutional 
for  Congress  to  vote  money  for  them.  Clay,  however, 
sacceeded  in  inducing  Congress  t6  •  make  an  appro- 
imation  for  a  survey  of  such  roads  as  might  b^  deemed. 
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of  national  importance,  which  Mr.  Monroe  did  not 
oppose.    It  was  ever  of  vital  necessity,  in  the  eyes  of 
Mr.  Clay,  to  open  up  the  West  to  settlers  from  the  East, 
and  he  gloried  in  the  prospect  of  the  indefinite  expanse 
of  the  country  even  to  the  Pacific  ocean.    "  Sir/'  $aid 
he,  in  the  debate  on  this  question,  "  it  is  a  subject  ol 
peculiar  delight  to  me  to  look  forward  to  the  proud  and 
happy  period,  distant  as  it  may  be,  when  circulation 
and  asi^ociation  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
and  the  Mexican  Gulf  shall  be  as  free  and  perfect  as 
they  are  at  this  moment  in  England,  the  most  highly 
improved  country  on  the  globe.    Sir,  a  new  worW  has 
come  into  being  since  the  Constitution  was  adopted. . . . 
Are  we  to  neglect  and  refuse  the  redemption  of  that 
vast  wilderness  which  once  stretched  unbroken  beyond 
the  Alleghany  ? "    In  these  views  he  proved  himself 
one  of  the  most  far-sighted  statesmen  that  had  as  yet 
appeared  in  Congress,  —  a  typical   Western  man  of 
enthusiasm  and.  boundless  hope. 

Not  less  enthusiastic  was  he  in  his  open  expressions 
of  sympathy  with  the  Greek  struggle  for  liberty;  as 
was  the  case  also  with  Daniel  Webster,  —  both  advo- 
cating relief  to  the  Greeks,  not  merely  from  sentiment, 
but  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  **  Holy  Alliance  "  of  Euro- 
pean kingdoms,  then  bent  on  extinguishing  liberty  in 
every  country  in  Europe.  Clay's  noble  speech  in  defence 
of  the  Greeks  was  not,  however,  received  with  unan* 
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imous  admiration,  since  many  mem))eTS  of  Congress 
were  fearful  of  entangling  the  United  States  in  Euro- 
pean disputes  and  wars;  and  the  movement  came  to 
naught. 

Then  followed  the  great  debates  which  led  to  the 
famous  tariff  of  1824,  in  which  Mr.  Clay,  although 
Speaker  of  the  House,  took  a  prominent  part  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  advocating  an  increase  of 
duties  for  the  protection. of  American  manufactures  of 
iron,  hemp,  glass,  lead,  wool,  woollen  and  cotton  goods, 
while  duties  on  importations  which  did  not  interfere 
with  American  manufactures  were  to  be  left  on  a  mere 
revenue  basis.  This  tariff  had  become  necessary,  as  he 
thought,  in  view  of  the  prevailing  distress  produced  by 
dependence  on  foreign  markets.  He  would  provide 
a  home  consumption  for  American  manufactures,  and 
thus  develop  home  industries,  which  could  be  done 
only  by  imposing  import  taxes  that  should  "protect* 
them  against  foreign  competition.  His  speech  on 
what  he  called  the  "American  System"  was  one  ol 
the  most  elaborate  he  ever  made,  and  Mr.  Carl  Schurz 
says  of  it  that  **  his  skill  of  statement,  his  ingenuity 
in  the  grouping  of  facts  and  principles,  his  plausibility 
of  reasoning,  his  brilliant  imagination,  the  fervor  oi 
his  diction,  the  warm  patriotic  tone  of  his  appeals" 
presented  "  the  arguments  which  were  current  among 
hiffh-tariflf    men  then   and  which   remain  so  still;* 
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while^  on  the  other  hand,  "  his  superficial  research, 
his  habit  of  satisfying  himself  with  half-^knoyrledge, 
and  his  disincliaafcion  to  reason  out  propositions  logi- 
cally in  all  their  consequences  '*  gave  incompleteness 
to  his  otherwise  briUiaikt  effort.  It  made  a  great  im- 
pression-in  spite  of  its  weak  points,  and  called  out 
in  opposition  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  Daniel 
Webster,  through  whose  massive,  sentences  appeared 
his  **  superiority  in  keenness  of  analysis,  in  lexical 
reasoning,  in  extent  and  aoouracy  of  knowledge,  in 
reach  o£  thought  and  mastery  of  fundamental  princi- 
ple%"  over  all  the  other  speakers  of  the  day.  And 
this  speech  of  Mr.  Webster's  stands  unanswered,  not' 
withstanding  the  opposite  viewa  he  himself  maintained 
four  years  afterwards,  when  he  spoke  again  on  the 
tarifif,  but  representing  manufacturing  interests  rather 
than  those  of  shipping  and  commerce,  advocating 
expediency  rather  than  abstract  principles  the  truth 
of  which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  The  bill  as  supported 
by  Mr.  Clay  passed  by  a  small  majority,  the  membew 
from  the  South  generally  voting  against  it. 

After  the  tariff  of  1824  the  New  England  States 
went  extensively  inta  manufacturing,  and  the  Middle 
States  also.  The  protective  idea  had  become  popular 
in  the  North,  and,  under  strong  protests  fipom  the 
egrioultural  South,  in  1828  a  ne^  tariff  bill  was 
enacted,  largely  on  the  prijjciple  of  giving  more  pro* 
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tection  to  every  int^est  that  asked  for  it.  This, 
called  by  its  opponents  "the  tariff  of  abominations" 
was  passed  while  Clay  was 'Secretary  of  State;  the 
discontent  under  it  was  to  give  rise  to  Sonthem 
Nullification,  and  to  afford  Clay  Another  opportunity 
to  act  as  *  pacificator***  All  this  tariff  war  is  set  forth 
in  clear  detail  in  Professor  Sumner^s  "  life  of  Jackson." 
-  Tliis  questionof  tariffs  has,  for  seventy  years  now, 
been  the  great  issue,  next  to  slavery,  between  the  North 
and  South.  More  debates  have  taken  place  on  ;this  quess* 
tion  than  on  any  other  in  our  Congressional  history, 
and  it  still  remains  unsettled,,  like  most  other  ques-* 
tions  of  political  econortiy.  The  warfare*  'has  been 
constant  and  uninterrupted  between  those  who  atgut 
subjects  from  abstract  truths  and  those  who  look  at 
local  interests,  and  maint$.in  that  ail  pditical  ques* 
tioDB  shotild  be  determined  by  circumstances.  When 
it  seemed  to  be  the  interest-of  Great  Britain  to  advo- 
<^te  protection  for  her  varied  products,  protection,  was 
the  policy  of  the  government;  whian  it  became  evi- 
dently for  her  interest  to  defend  free  trdde,  then  free 
trade  became  the  law  of  Parliament 

On  abstract  grounds  there  is  little  dispute  on  the 
question :  if  all  the,  world  acted  (m  the  principles  of 
free  trade,  protection  would  be  indefensible.  Prac- 
tically, it  is  a  matter  of  local  interest:  it  is  the 
interest  of  New  England  to  secure  protection  for  its 
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tries  and  to  secure  free  raw  materials  fa 
;  it  is  the  interest  of  agricultural  States 
IS  in  the  cheapest   market  and  to  seek 
:ets   for  their  surplus  breadstuflfs.    The 
?7ever,  on  broad  grounds  is  whether  pro- 
•  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  whole 
i  on  that  point  there  are  differences  of 
tig  both  politicians  and  statesmen.    For- 
liscussed  the  subject  on  abstract  princi- 
3ollege  professors  and   doctrinaires;  but 
momentous  subject  from  a  material  point 
he  great  scale  on  which  protection  has  been 
jrica  since  the  Civil  War  has  produced  a 
)f  consequences  — industrial  and  economic 
re  set  up  wide-spread  discussions  of  both 
d  practical  applications.    How  it  will  be 
1,  no  one  .can  predict ;  perhaps  through  a 
[promises,  with  ever  lessening  restriction, 
lennial  dream  of  universAl  free  trade  shall 
ticable.     Protection  has  good  points  and 
Vhile  it  stimulates  manufactures,  it  also 
^polies   and   widens   the  distinctions  he- 
rich    and    the    poor.      Disproportionate 
e  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  fall 
.n  Empire,  and  are  a  grave  danger  to  our 
ization. 
it    is    difficidt  to  point  out  any  period 
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in  the  history  of  civilization  when  disproportionate 
fortunes  did  not  exist,  except  in  primitive  agricul- 
tural States  in  the  enjoyment  cf  personal  liberty,  like 
Switzerland  and  New  England  one  hundred  years  ago. 
They  certainly  existed  in  feudal  Europe  as  they  do  in 
England  to-day.  The  great  cotton  lords  are  feudal 
barons  under  another  name.  Where  money  is  wor- 
shipped there  will  be  money-aristocrats,  who  in  vulgar 
pride  and  power  rival  the  worst  specimens  of  an 
hereditary  nobility.  There  is  really  little  that  is  new 
in  human  organizations,  —  little  that  Solomon  and 
Aristotle  had  not  learned.  When  we  go  to  the 
foundation  of  society  it  is  the  same  story,  in  all  ages 
and  countries.  Most  that  is  new  is  superficial  and 
transitory.  The  permanent  is  eternally  based  on  the 
certitudes  of  lifCj  which  are  moral  and  intellectual 
rather  than  mechanical  and  material  Whatever  pro- 
motes these  certitudes  is  the  highest  political  wisdom. 
We  now  turn  to  contemplate  the  beginnings  of  Mr. 
Clay's  aspirations  to  the  presidency,  which  from  this 
time  never  left  him  until  he  had  one  foot  in  the  grave. 
As  a  successful,  popular,  and  ambitious  man  who  had 
already  rendered  important  services,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  he  sought  the  envied  prize.  Who  in  the  nation 
was  more  eminent  than  he  ?  But  such  a  consummation 
of  ambition  is  not  attained  by  merit  alone.  He  had 
enemies,  and  he  had  powerful  rivals. 
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ohn  Quiacy  Adams,  as  Monroe's  Secretary 
1  in  the  line  of  promotion,— *a  statesman  of 
nd  abilities,  the  superior  of  Clay  in  leam- 
L  spent  his  life  in  the  public  sei'vice>  and  ia 
ositions,  especially  as  a  foreign  minister 

to  the  reigning  party  and  was  the  choice 
[land.    Moreover  he  hftd  the  prestige  of  a 

He  was,  it  ia  true,  far  from  popular,  wa« 
rere  in  manners,  and  irritable  in  tempera* 
le  was  public-spirited,  patriotic^  incorrupt* 
sentiment,  and  unstained  by  vices, 
ackson  was  also  a  formidable  competitor, 
h^o,  the  idol  of  the  Westy  and  a  man  of 
Y  force  of  charact^,  with  undoubted  exec- 
iSy  but  without  much  ejKperience  in  civil 
billed,  despotic  in  temper,  and  unscrupu- 
ord,  of  Georgia,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
louthem  ^estige,  and  an  adroit  politician, 
indidate.  Superior  to  all  these  candidates 
genius  was  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina, 
eminent  as  he  afterwards  became, 
ar  choice  in  1824  lay  between  Jackson 
and  as  no  candidate  obtained  a  majority 
oral  totes,  the  election  reverted  to  th« 
epresentatives,  and  Adams  was  chosen, 
chagrin  of  Jackson,  who  had  the  largest 
opulat  votes,  and  the  disappointment  of 
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dayy  who  aia  not  attempt  to  conceal  it.  When  the 
latter  saw  that  iiis  own  oiaanceB  weie  small,  however, 
he  had  thrown  his  inifuenoe  in  favor  of  Adams,  seonr^ 
ing  hU  election^  and  became  his  Secretary  of  State. 
Jackson  was  indignant,  as  he  felt  he  had  been  robbed  of 
th«  prize  by  a  secret  bargain,  or  coalition,  between  Clay 
and  Adams.  In  retiring  from  the  speakership  ol  the 
House,  which  he  had  held  so  long.  Clay  received  the 
formal  and  hearty  thanks  of  that  body  for  his  unde- 
aiably  distinguished  services  as  presiding  officer.  In 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  law  and  tactics^  in  prompt 
decisions,  —  never  once  overruled  in  all  his  long  career, 
— *  in  fairness,  courtesy,  self-command,  and  control  of 
the  House  at  the  stormiest  times,  he  certainly  never 
had  a  superior.  Jriends  and  enemies  alike  recognized 
and  cordially  expressed  their  sense  of  his  masterly 
abilities. 

The  administration  of  Adams  was  not  eveutful,  but 
to  his  credit  he  made  only  four  removals  from  office 
during  his  term  of  service,  and  thtee  for  good  cause; 
he  followed  out  the  policy  of  his  predecessors^  even 
under  pressure  from  his  cabinet  refusing  to  recognize 
either  friends  or  enemies  a$  such,  but  simply  holding 
public  officers  to  their  duty.  Sks  too,  in  his  foreign 
policy,  whion  waa  conservative  and  prudent,  and  free 
£rom  jent9.ngimg  ^.il^anees,  at  a  time  when  the  struggle 
for  independence  ampng  t;ue  jSQUth  American  repub- 
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;T!hei?upporter3  of  tie  Adaip&  a^jminiBtraftion,  thosij 
who  more  and  more  c^me  to  rank  themselves  as  pro- 
mote^ of  tarifia  an4  ;internal::inipi:oyeiaentB,;  \yil;h 
Uberskl,  vij3W3  9^  to  the  coi^stitutio^l  ipqweraof  th^ 
pational  gpyen^ment,  gradually  coneplidated  in  ^ppor 
sition  to  tJiei  party  b^ded  hyJaoksoi^  The.f<»rmer 
ef^U^  themselyesi  National  R^p^b^ca^8i  and  ithe  lattery 
Democratio .  Bepublicaiwt.  Purring,  the :  J^oksonian  ^  ad^ 
ministrations  they  becaDde  known  mor^  5  simply  a$ 
Wbiga  and,  Democrat^.     ,    .  ;         :  i,         .  » 

.  On  the  aocQ36ion  of  GrCfljjerjEtlJiKsksaa  to  the  .preeit 
de&cy  in  1829,  >Ir.  CSay  retiared  to  his  fortn  ait  A^h*- 
land;  hut. -white  he  amused  hiinsell  hy  raising;  fine 
cattle  and  h[org&s»  and  straightening  out  his  embari- 
raas^d  finanoea^  ho  waa  stiJl  the  recognized  leader  of 
the  National  Republican  party.  He  was  then  .fiftyf 
two  years  Of  age,  at  his  vety.  begt  and  atrongest  period* 
He  took  more  interest  in  politics  than,  in  agrioultnra 
(Mr  in  litenary  matters.  H^was  not  a  learned  man^  nor 
a  great  reader,  but  a  close  observer  of  men  and  of  all 
political  movements.  He  was  a  great  favorite,  and 
received  perpetual  ovations  when;ever  he  travelled. 
always  ready  to  make  jgfpeeches  at  public  meetings^ 
which  were  undoubtedly  eloquent  and  instiiictive,  but 
not  masteorpieces  like  thosd  of  Websteir  at  Plymouth 
and  Bunker  Hill.  \  They  were  not  rich  in  fundamental 
l>tinciples  of  government  and  political  science*  and 
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they  sought:  one  because  he  was  not  loved  by  the 
people,  colossal  as  they  admitted  him  to  be,  —  a 
frowning  Jupiter  Tonans  absorbed  in  his  own  maj- 
esty ;  the  other  because  he  had  incurred  the  hatred  of 
Jackson  and  other  party  chiefs  who  were  envious  of 
his  popularity,  and  fearful  of  his  ascendency. 

The  hatred  which  Clay  and  Jackson  had  for  each 
other  was  inexorable.  It  steeped  them  both  in  bit- 
terness and  uncompromising  opposition.  They  were 
rivals,  —  the  heads  of  their  respective  parties.  Clay 
regarded  Jackson  as  an  ignorant,  despotic,  unscrupu- 
lous military  chieftain,  who  had  been  raised  to  power  by 
the  blind  adoration  of  military  success ;  while  Jackson 
looked  upon  Clay  as  an  intriguing  politician,  without 
honesty,  industry,  or  consistency,  gifted  only  m  speech- 
making.  Their  quarrels  and  mutual  abuse  formed  no 
small  part  of  the  political  history  of  the  country  dur- 
ing Jackson's  administration,  and  have  received  from 
historians  more  attention  than  they  deserved.  Mr. 
Colton  takes  up  about  one  half  of  his  first  volume  of 
the  "  Life  of  Clay  "  in  dismal  documents  which  few 
care  about,  relating  to  what  he  calls  the  "Great 
Ck)nspiracy,"  that  is,  the  intrigues  of  politicians  to  rob 
Clay  of  his  rights,  —  the  miserable  party  warfare  which 
raged  so  furiously  and  blindly  from  1825  to  1836.  I 
need  not  here  dwell  on  the  contentions  and  slanders 
and  hatreds  which  were  so  prominent  at  the  time  the 
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hitely  n^c^ssdiy  to  miieli  tbe  largest  :poTt!on ;  that  the 
price  of  cotton  and  of  other  agricultural  products,  had 
been  feustaitted  and  a  decline  averted^  by  thepr^ec- 
tive   system;   that  even  if  the  foteign  demand  for 
cotton  had  been  diminished  by  the  operation  of  thii 
^Steili  (the  plea  of  the  Southem:  teaders)/  the  diniiJ 
ii'uticin  had  been  iaore  than  coikipetosiited  in  the  addi*- 
tional  demiand  created  at  liome}  tl^t  ihe  competition 
produced'  by  tlie  systefi6  redtaic^  the  price  of  mton* 
fkctured  articles, -^  fbr  -vVhifch  he  adduced  his  fadtsj 
and  finally  that  the  policy  of  free  trade,  wltiiout  bene- 
fiting any  sectioti '  df  the  ITnito',  wo«ld>  by  subjecting 
us  to  foi^eignlegislfetioii;^  regulated  by  foreign  interestSi 
lead  to  tihe  prbstr^tibtt  tod'tuih  of  our  manukotories.^ 
It  tiiuiifc  Be  remembered  that  this  speech  -  was  inade 
in   1832,  before    bUr  manufadfeutei'-- really  "iufeiif 
iiidustrBisT'l^'cbuld!  coiiipete  iufcfeessfuUy  with    fori* 
eigners  in  anythiiig."   At  the  preseint  time  there*  are 
many  interests  which  need  no  protection  at  all, ;  and 
the  protectioii  of  th^se  interests,  as^a  matter  of  course, 
fosters  monopolies.,    And  hence,  the  progress  which 
is  co4tip.ually  .teii^;  made  m  -  jqawufaqtures^  ^^labliug 
this  country  to  be  ind^iendent  of  foreign  inidustrie^ 
makes  protectfve  duties  on  many  articles  tindesirable 
now  which  were  expedient  and  even  necessary  sixty 
years  ago,  —  a^  illu^tra^ioJ^  of   the  fallacy  of  tariffs* 
founded    on    immoatable  principles,    when    they    ^a 
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Y  accordmg  to  the  Chang* 

lecture  on  Jackson,  de- 
lode,  with  the  threatening 
1828  and  its  amendments 
ction  ;  and  Clay's  patriotic 
in  the  Compromise  Tariff 
11  duties  were  to  be  grad- 
ent  ad  valorem  to  20  per 
t  altogether  satisfied,  nor 
,  who  would  have  run  the 
ieation  by  South  Carolina 
r  measure,  and  did  much 
jt  it  did  not  wholly  satisfy 
partisans,  as  coijapromises 
ay  friends  in  consequence, 
>A  9.nd  manfully  met.  It 
I  of  eloquence. 

cused  of  ambition  in  present- 
inordinate  ambition!  Low, 
5rly  incapable  of  elevating 
lobler  duties  of  pure  patriot- 
iping  their  own  selfish  aims 
ires  by  their  presumed  influ- 
tnt  —  judge  me  by  the  venal 
'  themselves.  I  am  no  can- 
t  of  these  States,  united  or 
er  expect  to  be.  Pass  this 
istore  confidence  and  affection 
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for  the  Union,  and  I  am  willing  to  go  to  Ashland  and 
tenounce  public  service  forever.  Yes,  I  have  ambition, 
but  it  is  the  ambition  of  being  the  humble  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  Providence  to  reconcile  a  divided  people,  once 
more  to  revive  concord  and  harmony  in  a  distracted  land,  -^ 
the  pleasing  ambition  of  contemplating  the  glorious  spectacle 
of  a  free,  united,  prosperous,  and  fraternal  people," 

The  policy  which  Mr.  Clay  advocated  with  so  much 
ability  during  the  whole  of  his  congressional  life  was 
that  manufactures,  as  well  as  the  culture  of  rice, 
tobacco,  and  cotton,  would  enrich  this  country,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  fostered  and  protected  by  Con- 
gress, whatever  Mr.  Hayne  or  Mr.  Calhoun  should  say 
to  the  contrary,  or  even  General  Jackson  himself, 
whose  sympathies'/ were  with  the  South,  and  consor 
quently  with'  slavery.  Therefore  Clay  is  called  the 
fother  of  the  American  System,— he  was  the  advocate, 
not  of  any  local  interests,  but  the  interests  of  the  country 
as  a  whole,  thus  establishing  his  claim  to  be  a  states- 
man rather  than  a  politician  who  never  looks  beyond 
local  and  transient  interests,  and  is  especially  subser- 
vient to  party  dictation.  The  Southern  politicians 
may  not  have  wished  to  root  out  mariufacturing  alto- 
gether, but  it  was  their  policy  to  keep  the  agricultural 
interests  in  the  ascendent 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  Twenty- 
Second  Congress,  Mr.  Clay,  on  his  return  to  Ashland, 
put  into  execution  a  project  he  had  long  contemplated 
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miles  was  a  seliius  aftair, 
liscomfort.    Whereyer  Mr. 

with  Bnthusiaam.  Eeoep- 
f6tes  Succeeded  6ai(ih  othe* 
1.  Ill  Baltiiiior6,  in  Wil- 
hia,  hfe  ;>)m8  entertained  at 
jw  York  h^-  was  the  guest 
)y  thousands  ieager  to  shake 
)ntro}ling'ti!ie  line  between 
ered  to  hitn'tJhe  use  of  one 
Ihodei  ilsliaid,  ^beare  every 
rea  him.  >  In:BD3to&  he  wad 

of  fortyj  in  behalf  ei  the 
Winthrop,  and  wtaa  received 
wh0n  he  was  ^loqtidntly  ad- 
Hvan,aad'Wai5  subsequently 
•  and  aldermen  )of  the  city* 

and  Portsmouth  besought 
liariestown,  on  BtiDker  Hill 

him^  in  behalf  of  the  dty, 
is  fdliritbua  speeches.  At 
f  young^  men  ptei^ented  him 
r^.  He  was  ^v€tt  dragged 
g  the  two  weeks  lie  re- 
nce  'proceeded  amid  pubKo 
;ter,  Springfield,  Hartford, 
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Nbttihai]ipt(in,Rttsfeeld/Ti^y/ Albany,  arid  b^k  «igaia 
to  INTew'Totlc'  iThe  ciiTlage-riiakers.6f  Newairk  begged 
his  aocepliance  of  one'of  their  mojst  el>s%'  carnages  for 
tihe  ti^  of  hiiS  wiife.  No  on^e  except  Washington, 
Lafayette,  arid  Gente^al  Gitmt  ever  received  more  en- 
ihui^iastic  ovktiori^-  Iri  New  Etiglarid; -^  all  ib'  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  kd  a  dtatisman;  without  his  haTing 
tfeached  any  highef  pOditioii  than  thati  of  'Sefiator  ik 
Seercrtary  of  StatJe.  *  ■  ■■  ■  J*  '■^■'  ■••''  •.-■'  -  (  > 
In  such  a  i^pid  refview'bf  th^  oiareer  of  Mi?.  C9ay  ^ 
We  ar^  obliged'  to^  make,  it  fe  itmj)Ossibfle '  to  ^^ntei*  npon 
the  details  of  political  movements  and  the  shifting 
grotinds  of  piarty  organizations  and  warfare.  =  We  must 
riot,  however,  lose  sight  of  that'  inofet  cJiai^acterfetie 
element  of  Clay'i  public  Idfe, — 'his  perennial  eandi- 
datnre  for  the  pre^denoy.  We  have  already  seen  him 
in  1824,  when  his  failiire  was  evident,  throMong  his 
influence  into  the  scile  for  John  Quinsy  Adams.  In 
1^28,  as  Adams*  Secretary  of  State,  he  could  not  be 
a.  rivkl  to  his  chief,  and  so  escaped  the  whelriiing 
overthrow  with  which  Jackson  defeated  their  party. 
In  1833  he  was  an  intensely  p^ular  candidate  of  the 
National  Republicans,  especially  the  mercihants  and 
nEMinnfaetnrers  of  the  North  and  Eetst  and  the  friends 
of  the  United  States  Bank ;  but  Southern  hostility  to 
his  tariff  principles  and  the  rilly  of  *' the  people  ***  in 
support  of    Jackson's  war  on  m<meyed  institttti(»is 
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\  defeat  ,  In  1836  and 
at  before  the  Conven- 
Republican  party,  but 
claims  to  nomination, 
by  the  Democrats  in 
Whigs  in  1840,  kept 
i  Clay  was  ,  again  the 
i .  being  the  \  admission 
id  by  Polk  an4  the 
e  paramount  slavery 
d  he  dropped  out  of 

nade  on  the  adminis' 
cially  in  reference  to 
on,  has  already  been 
important  passage  in 
'  to  avoid  repetition, 
I  would  say  in  this 
foremost  among  the 
)pposed  not  only  the 
J  sub-treasury  scheme 
I  the  failure  to  main- 
blest  oratory  was  ex- 
»sition  to  these  Demo- 


of  the  money-bubble, 
head  and  led  to  the 
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most  extravagant  speculations,  high  prices,  high  rents, 
and  lofty  expectations  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
This  was  followed  of  course  by  the  commercial  crisis, 
the  general  distress,  and  all  the  evils  which  Clay  and 
Webster  had  predicted,  but  to  which  the  government 
of  Van  Buren  seemed  to  be  indifferent  while  enforc- 
ing its  pet  schemes,  ag^st  all  the  settled  laws  of 
trade  and  the  experiences  of  the  past.  But  the  country 
was  elastic  after  all,  and  a  great  reaction  set  in.  New 
political  combinations  were  made  to  express  the  gen- 
eral indignation  against  the  responsible  party  in  power, 
and  the  Whig  party  arose,  joined  by  many  leading 
Democrats  like  Eives  of  Virginia  and  Tallmadge  of 
New  York,  while  Calhoun  went  over  to  Van  Buren, 
and  dissolved  his  alliance  with  Clay,  which  in  reality 
for  several  years  had  been  hollow.  In  the  presidential 
election  (A  1840  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  defeated  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  and  the  Whigs  came  into 
pawer  under  the  piesidency  of  General  Harrison^ 
chosen  not  for  talents  or  services,  but  for  his  a^ail^ 
ability. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  of  Harrison  is  that  h^ 
was  an  honest  man.  He  was  a  small  farmer  in  Ohio 
with  no  definite  political  principles,  but  had  gained 
some  military  (dat  in  the  War  of  1812.  The  presi- 
dential campaign  of  1840  is  well  described  by  Carl 
Schurz  as  "a  popular  frolic,"  with  its  *' monster  mass- 
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)ins,  raccoons/  hard  dder,  with 
iculoae  "  doggerel  about '  ^Tippe- 
'  The  reason  why  it  called  out 
IS  frivolous  enough  in  itself,  but 
ir  reaction' against  the  misrule 
Buren,  whtdu  had  pluiliged  the 
distress,  notwithstanjdii^  the 
Loh  existed  when  Jackson  was 
lesson  to  an  future  prei^idents 
¥ill  against  the  collected  expe- 
:  the  lading  inteUeots  of  the 

■■-•••  i  .-■  // 
)fikr6d  to  the  great  obieiftam  of 
it  plajce  in  his  cabinet^  which  he 
1  senatorial  .dignitiy"  aliMl  power. 
Secretary  of  State  under  John 
bund  the  office  irksome*  He 
lis  true  arena  w^  this  Senate 
}0  was  most  favorahie  to  his 
u  But  Webster  was  induced 
lined  by  Clay,  having  for  his 
let  such  able  men  as  Ewing, 
jn,  and  Granger. 
10  time,  when  Congress  assem- 
,  in  offering  a  resolution  for  the 
nry  act ;  but  as  the  Democrats 
;he  Senate  the  resolutioii  failisd 
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When  the  next  Congress  assembled,  General  Hatrisoii 
having  lived  only  one  month  after  his  inauguration 
and  theiVice^reeident,  John  Tykrj  having  succeeded 
him,  the  sub-treasury  act  was repealedjbutthe  Pres* 
ident  refused  to  give  his  signature  to  the  bill  for  the 
re^harter  of  thd  United  /States  Bank^  to  the  dismay  of 
the  Whigs,  and  the  deep  disappointment.  <rf  (Mj^  who 
at  once  severed  his  alliance  with  Tyler,  arid  became 
his  bitter  opponent,  carrying  with  hixn'the  babinet^ 
which  resigned,  with  the  exoeptionj  of  fWebster,>'whd 
wa^s  engaged  in  important  negotiaticmsM  in  reference 
to  the  northeastern  boundaty^  -  The  new  icabinet  was 
made  up  of :  Tyler's  personal  friends^  who  had  beeai 
Jackffon  Democirats^  and  ^  the;  fruits  of  the  great  Whig 
▼ietory  were  th^ef ore  iir  a  measure  lost;  Ibe  Demo* 
cratic  party  gradually  regained  its  asctodenby,  which 
it  retained  with  a  brief  interval  till  the*  fele6tion  6f 
Abrd^ain  Lincoln. 

A  qu^tion  greater  than  banks  and  tariffs;  if  m6ral 
qaaetions  are  greater  than  material  ones^  now  began 
again  to  be  discussed  in  Oongress,  ending  only  in  civil 
waJT.  This  was  the  slavery  questioii.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820,  which 
Mr.  Clay  has  the  chief  credit  df  effecting:  but  the  time 
now  came  for  him  to  meet  the  questidn  on  other 
grounds.  The  abolitionists,  through  the  t^on^tarit 
growth  of  the  antislavery  sentiment  throujghoiit  thd 
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went  for  nought  The  Mexican  War  followed ;  and  in 
1846  David  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  a  bill  apprc^riating  $2,000,000  for  final  nego- 
tiations, providing  thut  in  all  territories  acquired  from 
Mexico  slavery  should  be  prohibited.  The  Wilmot 
Proviso  was  lost,  but  arose  during  the  next  four  years, 
again  and  again,  in  different  forms,  but  always  as  the 
standard  of  the  antislavery  Northerners. 

When  the- antislav^ry.' agitation  h^id  reaqhed  an 
alarming  extent,  and  threatened  to  drive  the  South 
into  secession  from  the  Union,  Clay  appeared  once  again 
in  his  great  r61e  as  a  pacificator.  To  preserve  the  Union 
was  the  dearest  object  of  his  public  life.  He  would 
by  a  timely  concession  avert  the  catastrophe  which 
the  Southern  leaders  threatened,  and  he  probably 
warded  oflf  the  inevitable  combat  when,  in  1850,  he 
made  his  great  speech,  in  favor  of  sacrificing  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  and  enacting  a  more  stringent  fugi* 
tive-slave  law. 

In  1848,  embittered  by  having  been  set  aside  as  the 
Nominee  of  the  Whig  party  for  Uie  presidency  in  favor 
of  General  Taylor,  one  of  the  successful  military 
chieftains  in  the  Mexican  War,  —  who  as  a  Southern 
man,  with  no  political  principles  or  enemies,  was 
thought  to  be  more  "available/'  —  Clay  had  retired 
from  the  Senate,  and  for  a  year  had  remained  at 
Ashland,  nominally  an4  avowedly  "out  of  politics,* 
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tbe  Union  wdrjeIprei^erYod,:-^ftiMl  therefore^  iveloopiecl 
war  before  tjie  North  shkmld  be  prepared/  for  ib.  It  was 
the  Soufth  CSaiblinian'slast  great  effort  in  thtf  ^eiiatbi  ikfi 
the  bind  of  death  was  itij^on  him.  He  realized  tdmt^ 
if  the  South  did  not  resist  and  put  do wn*  citation  >oq> 
the  sktverj  qnesti^^  thei  ca/usie  would  be  loii  It  w^ 
already  virtually  lost,  siiloe^  tkleeolifli^' "between  ire^ 
dom  amd  slavery  was  thanifestl}^  irrepteasibk,  >  afi4 
lro<ild  cbme  in  spite  ctt  cKMiiioessiobs,  which  only  put  ^  off 
th^  evil  day-    •■  ■      .''■''''  •  •"'-'    J"   ■''  ''^'-J 

On  the  11th  of'  Maiicb  Sewaordj  of  U^wi  ¥orb;  n6w 
beooixiing  pvominrent  in  the^Senatei  spoke/ ilepre^ating 
idl  compromise  on  a^mattei^  of  priiici|)le/aind  declining 
that  there  was  k  ^  higher  law  than  the  'Clonstittitioii 
itself.**  He  therefore  would  at  ledst  j^rev^M  the 
exteiisioti  of  slavery  by  dny  ijaeans  in  the'  power  ol 
Cor.gress,  on  the  ground  of  moral  rigbt,  not  o«f  political 
expediency,  imdismayed  byall  the  threats  of  secession. 
Two  weeks  aiftetward  Chcise  of  Ohio  took  the  Sfeme 
ground  as  Seward.  Fr6m  that  time  Siwar^  and  Chase 
supplanted  Webster  and  Clay  in  the  confidence  of'  the 
Norths  on  ail  a^tiilavery  questions. 

After  seven  moittks  of  acrimonious  debate  in  both- 
bonses  of  Congress  and  during  a  session  of  extraor^ 
dinary  leaagth,  the  compromisle  measures  of*  Clay  were 
substantially  pfissed,-*-a  truce  rather  than  d  peace, 
which  put  pif  the  dreadfuL  issue  for  eleven  yeanr 
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whose  intention  such  men  as  Seward  and  Chase  and 
John  P.  Hale  were  sceptical.  In  the  ferment  of 
excited  passions  it  is  not  safe  to  calculate  on  men's 
acting  according  to  reason.  It  is  wiser  to  predict  that 
they  will  act  against  reason.  Here  Clay  was  wiser  in 
his  anxiety  than  the  Northern  statesmen  generally, 
who  thought  there  would  be  peace  because  it  was 
reasonabla 

Clay  did  not  live  to  see  all  compromises  thrown  to 
the  winds.  He  died  June  29,  1852,  in  the  seventy- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  at  the  National  Hotel  in  Wash- 
ington. Imposing  funeral  ceremonies  took  place  amid 
general  lamentation,  and  the  whole  country  responded 
with  glowing  eulogies. 

I  have  omitted  allusion  to  other  speeches  which  the 
great  statesman  made  in  his  long  public  career,  and 
have  presented  only  the  salient  points  of  his  life,  in 
which  his  parliamentary  eloquence  blazed  with  the 
greatest  heat;  for  he  was  the  greatest  orator,^in  general 
estimation,  that  this  country  has  produced,  although 
inferior  to  Webster  in  massive  power,  in  purity  of 
style,  in  weight  of  argument,  and  breadth  of  knowl- 
edge. To  my  mind  his  speeches  are  diffuse  and  exag- 
gerated, and  wanting  in  simplicity.  But  what  reads 
the  best  is  not  always  the  most  effective  in  debate. 
Certainly  no  American  orator  approached  him  in  elec- 
trical power     No  one  had  more  devoted  friends.     No 
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'  belovecl.  No  one  had  greatei 
more  valuable  public  setvices. 
reach  the  presidency,  to  which 
d  iaspired,  and:  which  at  times 
p.  He  had  laade  powerful  ene- 
:son  and  his  partisans,  and  poli- 
oendency,  and  feared  that  as 
dictatorial,  though  not  perhaps 
He  would  have  beeii  d,  hap^Her 
lagerly  oovieted  a  prize  which  it 
y  meire  force  of  intellect^  and  is 
tly  by  accidental  circvimstanoes. 
to  be  fecHight^either  by  genius 
the  military  line;  but  even 
hero  of  the' Mexican  war,f6<iled 
tions,  as  Veil  a»  Webster,  Clay, 
ird.  Chase,  and  Douglas,;  while 
jre. selected, .and  probably  ever 
looked  at  as  a  rebuke*  to  polit- 
ught  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
ius  rather  than  that  of  place, 
I  man  really  great  The  presi- 
jd  nothing  to  the  glory  which 
^BB  of  the  United  States.  It 
J  to  the  fame  of  Grant,  which 
Held,  and  it  detracted  fr6m  that 
Dlay  felt  keerly  the  disappoint* 
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ment,  that  with  all  his  talent^  and,  services,  weaker 
men  were  preferred  to  himu  . 

Aside  from  the  weaknesa  of  Clay  in,  attempting  to 
grasp  a  phantcan,  his  character  stands  out  iu  an  inter- 
esting.  H^t  on  the  whole.  He  had  his  faults  and 
failings  Which  did  not  interfere  -wit^  his  aui^bition, 
and  great  and  nobler  traits  whioh  more  than  l^alanoed 
them^  the  most  mai!ked  of  which  .was  the.  pqttriotism 
wuose  fire  neveir  went  otutj  If  any  man  ^vet  ioyed  his 
eofontry,  and  devotisd  all  the.  eoiergies.ioif  hid.nund  and 
Boal  to  promote!  its  'welfare  anjd  .sepfuxe  its ..  lasting 
anidn^  that  man  was  the  illiistrious  Seiiiiator  from  Ken^ 
tncky^  whose  eloquent  pleadings  w^te  household  words 
for  nearly  half!  a  century*  throug^ouit  tihe;  length  and 
breadth  of  the  landi  /  With  him  Aere  was  no  East,  no 
Weety.no  Ndrth,  and  no  Siouth,  to  he  especially  |avc»)ed 
or  served,  but  the  whole  country,  one  and  indivisible 
for  ages  to  come.  And  no  other  m^n  in  high  position 
had  a  more  glowing  donviotion  of  its  neveMncreasing 
pow^r  and  glory  than  he. 

**  Whether,'^  says  his  best  biographer,  "  he  thundered 
against  Britidi  tyrannyion  the  seas,  or. urged  the  rec* 
ogaition  of  the  South  American  sister  republics,  or 
attacked  the  high-handed  conduct  of.  the  military 
chieftain  in  the  Florida  war,  or  advocated*  protection 
and  internal  improvemjents,  or  assailed  the  one-man 
power  and  spoils  politics  in  the  person  of  Andrew 
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omise  and  conciliation 
% — there  was  always 
vrid  plea  for  his  coun- 
of  the  honor  and  the 
le  republic,  dr  an  anx- 
put  in  jeopardy." 
3  man  in  the  country 
I,  for  a  generation,  in 

legislation  as  Henry 
3le,  has  proved  enlight- 
And  hence  his  name 
morably  mentioned  by 
cherished  so  long  as 
ure.  He  is  one  of  the 
American  stars,  as  he 
3  which  have  proved 
)y  in  the  first  century 
a  great  thing  to  give 
ions  of  a  country,  and 
riotic  inspiration  to  its 
1  to  be  enrolled  in  the 

they  are  mentioned 
3  of  a  great  office  to 
^d,  Of  the  long  sue- 
Papal  Chair,  the  most 
)t  one  in  twenty  has 
ical  importance,  while 
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hundreds  of  churchmen  and  theologians  in  compara- 
tively humble  positions  have  left  an  immortal  fame. 
The  glory  of  Clay  is  not  dimmed  because  he  failed  in 
reaching  a  worthy  object  of  ambition.  It  is  enough  to 
be  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  a  national 
benefactor,  and  to  shine  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
in  the  political  firmament. 


AUTHORITIES. 

Carl  Schnrz's  Life  of  Henry  Clay  is  far  the  ablest  and  meet  inter^ 
estiug  that  I  have  read.  The  Life  of  Clay  by  Colton  is  fuller  and 
more  pretentious,  but  is  diffuse.  Benton's  Thirty  Years  in  Congress 
should  be  consulted ;  also  the  various  Lives  of  Webster  and  Calhoun. 
See  also  Wilson's  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America. 
The  writings  of  the  political. economists,  like  Sumner,  Walker,  Carey, 
and  others,  should  be  consi^lted  in  reference  to  tariffs.  The  Life  of 
Andrew  Jackson  sheds  light  on  Clay's  hostility  to  the  hero  of  Nev 
Orleans. 
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THE  AMERICAN  UNION. 

TF  I  were  required  to  single  out  the  most  prominent 
political  genius  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
after  the  death  of  Hamilton,  I  should  say  it  was  Daniel 
Webster.  He  reigned  for  thirty  years  as  a  political 
dictator  to  his  party,  and  at  the  same  time  was  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  American  Bar.  He  occupied 
two  spheres,  in  each  of  which  he  gained  pre-eminence. 
But  for  envy,  and  the  enemies  he  made,  he  probably 
would  have  reached  the  highest  honor  that  the  nation 
had  to  bestow.  His  influence  was  vast,  until  those 
discussions  arose  which  provoked  one  of  the  most  gi- 
gantic wars  of  modem  times.  For  a  generation  he 
was  the  object  of  universal  admiration  for  his  elo- 
quence and^power.-  In,  political  wisdom  and  experience 
he  had  no  contemporaneous  superior;  there  was  no 
public  man  from  1820  to  1850  who  had  so  great  a 
prestige,  and  whose  name  and  labors  are  so  well  re- 
membered.    His  speeches  and  forensic  arguments  are 
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of  any  other  statesman 
roduced.  His  works  are 
ead.  His  fame  has  not 
events  which  have  taken 
generals  have  arisen  and 
tn6  and  memory  of  Web- 
tumults  and  parties  of 
led,  his  glory  may  have 
his  natiole  is  to-day  one 
th  our  hi^tcHpy,,,  Ja\^ 
positipas,  aT^  ol  q^urse 
[ht  of  tb^a  I?a;.,bi^t  of 
)  ftgiiyreii  inijubUcaffws 
,  so  great  a  postjtiunious 
tiqguish^  se^iatpi: ,  from 
\ ,tb^ d^y^  of, JjBffepQiiis 
a^d  IIP  on^,  ,i3,  likely  to 
oi'b  ihe^t,,yet  in  its  a4- 
j^ority  and  reafpeet  for 
reigped  as  a,  political 
^earfii,  —  J^lmqst.  an  idol 
—  it  was  his  misfortune 
n  the  l^st  ten  yearg^of 
0  had  exalted  ai^d  hon- 
roken-bearte^j,  from  the 
xity  and  th^e  .  failure  of 
[is  life  is  ead  as  well  as 
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prond,  like  that  of  so  many  other  great  men  who  at 
one  time  led^  and  at  another  time  opposed,  popular 
sentiments.  Their  names  stand  out  on  every  page  of 
history,  examples  of  the  mutability  of  f(Wtwne,-^aKke 
joyous  and  saddened  men,  reaping  both  glory  and 
shame;  and  sometimes  glory  for  what  is  evil,  and 
shame  for  what  is  good. 

When  Daniel  Webster  was  bom,— 1782,  in  Salisbury, 
New  Hampsliire,  near  the  close  of  our  'Sevolutionary 
SFtruggle,-— thcire  trere  very  few  prominent  and  wealthy 
families  in  New-Eigland,  veryi  few  men  morfe  iBsipectable 
than  the  vilkge-laWyets,  doctors,  and  m^chantsjor  even 
thrifty  and  intelligent  iarmers.  Very  few  great  f ortmbes 
had  been  aoquiried,  and  these  chiefly  b;f^  the  merchalnts 
of  Boston,  Saleo&,t^)rtsnK)uth,  and  ot'h0r  deapoi^ts  wl^tse 
ships  had  p6nethited'  to  all  parts  of  the  woiid.  Web- 
ster sprang  ftom' the  agricultural  dl^s,-^  larger  then: 
in  proportion  to  the  other  classes  than  nowat^ Ab 
East,  —  at  a  tim^  when  manufactures  were  in  their  ill- 
fancy  and  needed  protection;  wh6n  travel  was  limited} 
when  it  was  a  rare  thing  for  a  man  to'V^isit  Eiiiropej 
when  the  people  Vere  obliged  to  practise  the  most  rigid 
economy;  when  everybody  went  to  church;  when  reli- 
gious scepticism  sent  those  who  avowed  it  to  Coventry; 
when  ministers  were  the  leading  power ;  wheti  the  press 
was  feeble^  and  elections  were  not  controlled  by  foreign 
immigrants ;  when  men  drahk  ruin  instead  of  whiskey, 
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n  heard  of,  nor  the  great 
iers  which  make  our  age 
.  The  age  of  progress  had 
body  was  obliged  to  work 
;  living ;  for  the  Eevolu- 
ry  poor,  and  had  shut  up 
The  farmers  at  that  time 
1  powerful  clasSy  sharp, 
lio  honored  learning,  and 
)hysical  divinity.  Their 
mtemal  acres  to  become 
id  their  daughters  'spend 
1  novels,  or  sneering  at 
I  £tge  of  progress  had  not 
forward  to  a  millennium 

a  fortune  acquired  by 
ber  than  by  the  sweat  of 
uportant  respects,  justly 
fie  discoveries  and  me- 
remarkable  for  religious 
1. 

is  familiar  to  all  intel- 
s  were  spent  amid  the 
3W  England  farm-house, 

intelligent.  God-fearing 
to  send  him  to  Phillips 
5ntly  founded,  where  he 
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fitted  for  college,  and  shortly  after  entered  Dartmouth, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen.  In  connection  with  Webster,  I 
do  not  read  of  any  remarkable  precocity,  at  school  or 
college,  such  as  marked  Cicero,  Macaulay,  and  Glad- 
stone; but  it  seems  that  he  won  the  esteem  of  both 
teachers  and  students,  and  was  r^arded  as  a  very 
promising  youth.  After  his  graduation  he  taught  an 
academy  at  Fryebuig,  for  a  time,  and  then  began  the 
study  of  the  law,  —  first  at  Salisbury,  and  subsequently 
in  Boston,  in  the  office  of  the  celebrated  Governor  Gora 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1805,  and  established 
himself  in  Boscawen,  but  soon  afterwards  removed  to 
Portsmouth,  where  he  entered  on  a  large  practice,  en- 
countfafl^g^such  able  lawyers  as  Jeremiah  Mason -and 
Jeremiah  Smith,  who  both  became  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers',-for  Webster's  legal  powers  were  soon  the  talk 
of  the  State.  At  the  early  age  of  thirty-one  he  entered 
Congress  (1813),  and  took  the  whole  House  by  sur- 
prise with  his  remarkable  speeches,  during  the  war  with 
Great  Britain., — on  such  topics  as  the  enlargement  of 
the  navy,  the  repeal  of  the  embargo,  and  the  compli- 
cated financial  questions  of  the  day.  In  1815  he  re- 
tired awhile  from  public  life,  and  removed  to  Boston, 
where  he  enjoyed  a  lucrative  practice.  In  1822  he 
re-entered  Congress,  So  popular. was  he  at  this  time,- 
that,  on  his  re-election  to  Congress  in  1824,  he  received 
four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety  votes  out  of  five 
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1827  he  enteted  thfe  Senate, 
$  onei  of  its  ^eatest  chiefe,— 

New  Eiiglandi  practising  his 
tiiAei  a  leade?  of  the  Ame^ 
a  politics  on  all  constitutional 


i,  I  ptoce^d  to  enumerate  the 
jter  to  his- tjotiiitiy,  since  on 
i  giratitndfe  are  based.  And 
r  a^  a  lawyer,— not  a  narrow, 
to  gaih  hii§  case  any  way  he 
juniiiry  rewettds  alioiie,  but  a 
bo  the  stud]^  of  great  constitu- 
idariHental  principles.  In  his 
arly  foifty  y^ars  he  discussed 
5an  arise  between  individuals 
ilf-«,-^6zen  ca^es  h^ve  become 
importance  of  the  principles 
In'  the  Gibbons  and  Ojgden 
ad  ground  that  the  grant  of 
roe  was  exohtsively  the  right 
2nt.  WilKam  Wirt^  his  dis- 
len  at  th^  height  of  his  feme, 
license  given  by  States ;  but 
^unients'of  the  young  lawyer 
made  old  Judge  Marshall  lav 
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down  his  pen;  drop  back  in  his  chair,  turn  up  his  coat^- 
cuffs,  and  stare  at'  the  speaker  in  amazement  at  his 
powers. 

The  first  great  case  which  gave  Webster  a  liational 
reputation  was  that  pertaining  to  Dartmouth  CoUege,  his 
alma  mater ^  which  he  loved  as  Newton  loTied  Cambridge. 
The  college  was  in  the  hands  of  politicians,,  and  Webster 
recovered  the  cbllege  from  their  hands  and  restored  it 
to  the  trustees,  li-ying  down  such  baroad  principles  that 
every  literary  and  ibenevolent  institution  in.  this  land 
will  be  gmteful  to  hnn  foridver,    Hina  case,  which  was 
argued  with  cohsummate  iability,  and  with  words  as 
eloquent  as  they  were  logical  and  lucid,  melting  a'  cold 
cou!rt  into  tears,  placed  Webster  in  the  front  rank  of 
lawyers,  which  he  kept  tmtil  he  died.     In.  the  Ogden 
and  Saunders  cas^  he  ^settled  the  c<»istituti€|iality  el 
State  bankrupt  laws ;  in  tfliat  of  the  United  States  Bank 
he  maintained  the  right  of  a  citizen  of  one  State  to  per- 
form any  legal  act  in  another;  in  that  which  related 
to  the  eflBcacy  of  Stephen  Girard's  will,  he  demonstrated 
the  vital  importance  of  Christianity  to  the  success  of 
free  institutions,  -^  so  that  this  very  college,  which  ex- 
cluded clergymen  from  being  teachers  in  it,  or  even 
visiting  it,  has  since  beeti  presided  over  by  laymen  of 
high  religions  character,  like  Judge  Jones  and  Doctor 
Allen,     In  the  Rhode  Idand  case  he  proved  the  right 
of  a  State  to  modify  its  own  institutions  of  government 
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e  brought  out  the  power  o! 
xi  to  the  soul  —  with  such 
^hat  he  was  the  admiration 
o  better  sermon  was  ever 
the  conscience  of  men. 

he  settled  very  difl&cult 
3  that  the  courts  of  law 
wisdom.  He  enriched  the 
self  by  bringing  out  the 
ce  and  equity,  on  which 
[e  was  not  as  learned  as 
tensive.  His  greatness  as 
g  and  seizing  some  vital 

imiportance  was  not  per- 
d  then  bringing  to  bear 
wer  of  his  intellect  His 
m.  those  points  essential  to 
not  probably  learned,  like 
is  cases,  —  I  mean  the  de- 
r.  He  did,  however,  know 
on  which  his  great  cases 
;ed  with  much  eloquence 
;  opponents  quailed  before 
ing  presence  and  powerful 
i  something  to  do  with  his 
in  the  Senate, — a  brow,  a 
it  war  when  he  was  fairly 
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aroused;  although  he  appealed  generally  to  reason, 
without  tricks  pf  rhetoric.  If  he  sometimes  intim- 
idated,  he  rarely  resorted  to  exaggerations,  but  confined 
himself  strictly  to  the  facts,  so  that  he  seemed  the  fair- 
est of  men.  This  moderatioa  had  great  weight  with  an 
intelligent  jury  and  with  learned  judges.  He  always 
paid  great  deference  to  the  court,  and  was  generally 
courteous  to  his  opponents.  Of  all  his  antagonists  at 
the  Bar,  perhaps  it  was  Jeremiah  Mason  and  Bufus 
Chodtewhom  he  most  dreaded;  yet  both  of  ^hefu^  great 
men  were  his  warm  friends.  Warfare  at  the  Bar  does 
not  mean  personal  animosity, — it  is  generally  mutual 
admiration,  except  in  the  antagonism  of  such  rivals  as 
Hamilton  and  Burr.  Webster's  admiration  for  Wirt^ 
Pinkney,  Curtis,  and  Mason  was  free  from  all  envy; 
in  fact,  Webster  was  too  great  a  man  for  envy,  and 
great  lawyers  were  those  whom  he  loved  best,  whom 
he  felt  to  be  his  brethren,  not  secret  enemies.  His 
admiration  for  Jeremiah  Mason  was  only  equalled  by 
that  for  Judge  Marshall,  who  was  not  a  rivaL  Web- 
ster praised  Marshall  as  he  might  have  Erskine  or 
Lyndbui^t. 

Mr.  Webster,  again,  attained  to  great  eminence  in 
andther  sphere,  in  which  lawyers  have  not  always  suc- 
ceeded,—that  of  popular  oratory,  in  the  shape  of  speeches 
and  lectures  and  orations  to  the  people  directly.  In  this 
sphere  I  doubt  if  he  ever  had  an  equal  in  this  country . 
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i£u3  Ghoate,  Wendell  Phfl- 
luished  for  their  popular 
)ecta  were  the  equak  oi 
at  teacher  of  the  people, 
on  the  principles  of  gov- 
cation,  of  agriculture,  of 
r  eloquent  in  his  eulogies 
d  Jefferson.  His  Bunker 
s  are  inuaortal  He  lec- 
5eums  and  UtetSary  insti* 
ers^  in  tiieir  agricultural 

in  marts  of  ooiiimerca 

caiBtpaigns  to  any  great 
,with  poKtical  leaders  oa 
►n3.  He  did  not  seek  to 
ould  vote,  so  nmch  as  to 
3les.  He  was  the  ;oracle» 
the  politician. 
— whetjier  for  the  discus- 
Dse  which  bear  on  litera* 
Lce,  :or  industrial  pursuits 
linent.  What  audiences 
than  those  that  gathered 
[uenoe  in  public  haUs  or 
i  that  in  his  later  years 
rfujl  personal  magnetism, 
peotation  except  on  great 
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occasions;  bat  in  middle  life»  in  the  earlier  part  of  bis 
congressional  career,  he  had  no  peer  as  a  popular  orator. 
Edward  Everett,  on  sonle  occasions^  was  his  equal,  so 
far  as  manner  and  words  were  ooneemed;  but,  on  the 
whole,  even  in  his  grandest  efforts,  Everett  was  cold 
compared  with  Webster  in.  his  palmy  days.  Hd 
never  touched  the  heart  and  reason,  as  did  Webster ; 
although  it  must  be  conceded  t^at  Everett  was  a  great 
rhetorician,  and  was  master  of  many  of  the  graces  o| 
oratory. 

The  speeches  ind.  orations  qt\  Wdbater  weoce  not  onlj? 
weighty  in  matter,  but  were  wonderful  for  their  style; 
—  so  clear,  so  simjJe^  so  direct;  tiiat  everybody  couJd 
understand  him.  Hef  rarely  attempted  to  express  more 
than  one  thought  in  a  single  sentence ;  so  %hBk,  hii 
sentences  never  wearied  am  audience,  being  always 
logical  and  preciae,  not  involved  and  long  and  com- 
plicated, like  the  periods  of  Ghalmers  ^nd  Choate  and 
so  many  of  the  English  orators.  It  was  only  in  his 
grand  peroratiouis  that  he  was  Ciceronian.  He  dea» 
pised  purely  extemporary  efibrts;  he  did  not  believe 
in  them.  He  admits  somewhere  that  he  never  could 
make  a  good  speech  without  ^)areful  preparation.  The 
principles  embodied  in  hk  famous  reply  to  Colonel 
Hayne  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  debate  in  the  Senate 
on  the  right  of  "nullification,"  had  lain  brooding  in 
his  miild  for  eighteen  months.    To  a  young  minister 
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as  extemporaneous  ao 

to  live  for  their  style 
i  those  of  Cicero  and 
^i  Voltaire  and  Macau- 
d  Eousseau ;  and  they 
le  and  matter,  but  for 
ms  in  them  from  first 
ih  consecrate  cherished 
ognizes  Christianity  as 
ty  1  How  delightfully 
lome,  the  certitudes  of 
iral  life,  the  repose  of 
humble  and  obscure! 
3  public  recognition  of 
md  exalted  in  aspira- 
, — teaching  the  value 
of  our  institutions,— 
oquence,  and  endeared 
until  he  opposed  their 
sse  speeches,  extending 
everywhere  the  same 
mion,  of  conciliation, 
me  insight  into  great 
what  is  sacred,  the 
mt,  the  same  faith  in 
reat  nation  which  he 
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loved  with  all  his  heart.  In  all  his  speeches  one 
cannot  find  a  sentence  which  insults  the  consecrated 
sentiments  of  religion  or  patriotism.  He  never  casts 
a  fling  at  Christianity ;  he  never*  utters  a  sarcasm  in 
reference  to  revealed  truths ;  he  never  flippantly  aspires 
to  be  wiser  than  Moses  or  Paul  in  reference  to  theologi- 
cal dogmas.  "Ah,  my  friends,"  said  he,  in  1825,  "let 
us  remember  that  it  is  only  religion  and  morals  and 
knowledge  that  can  make  men  respectable  and  happy 
under  any  form  of  government;  that  no  government  is 
respectable  which  is  not  just ;  that  without  unspotted 
purity  of  public  &ith,  without  sacred  public  princi- 
ple, fidelity,  and  honor,  no  mere  form  of  government, 
no  machinery  of  laws,  can  give  dignity  to  political 
society." 

Thus  did  he  discourse  in  those  proud  days  when  he 
was  accepted  as  a  national  idol  and  a  national  bene- 
factor,— those  days  of  triumph  and  of  victory,  when 
the  people  gathered  around  him  as  they  gather  around 
a  successful  general.  Ah  1  how  they  thronged  to  the 
spot  where  he  was  expected  to  speak,  —  as  the  Scotch 
peo0fc  ^thronged  to  Edinboro'  and  Glasgow  to  hear 
Gladstone :  — 

**  And  when  they  saw  his  chariot  but  appear, 
Did  they  not  make  an  universal  shout, 
That  Tiber  trembled  underneath  her  banks, 
To  hear  the  replication  of  their  sounds 
Made  ia  her  concave  shores  V" 
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tx)  those  great  servkeg 
J  country  when  he  was 
js  that  can  never  be  for- 
aational  benefactor. 

subjects  on  which  his 
jueotions  of  finance,  the 
Lst^riei^,  and  the  defence 


iter  Acquired  ^  national 
xe  proposition,  to  estah- 
3  opposed,  since  it  was 
jssity  of,  redeeming  its 
.  the ,  close  of  the  war 
lie  country  was  pooi; 
nances  disordered.  To 
mted  an  inflated  paper 
ate  ti^de.  But  all  this 
\m  to  add  to  the  evils 
would  have  a  bank,  in- 
)e  established  on  sound 
redeemable  in  gold  and 
.  array  of  facts  to  show 
f  a  system  of  banking 
e  fundamental  financial 
inflated  currency  pro- 
sive  benefits.  Nor  did 
not  sustained  by  expe- 
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rience. . "  Banks,"  said  he,  *?  are  not  Tevenue.  They  may- 
afford  facilities  &r  its  collection  and  distribution,  bat 
they  cannot  be^  sources  of  national  income,  which  must 
flow  from  deeper  fountains.  Whatever  bank-notes  are 
not  conyertible  into  gold  and  $ilver,  at  the  will  of  the 
holder,,  become  ol  less  value  than  gold  and  Silver.  No 
solidity^of  funds,  no  confidence  in  blinking  operations, 
has, ever  enabled  them  to  feeep-up  tiieir  paper  to  the 
-value  of  gold  and  silver  aiiy  longer  than  they  paid 
^Id  and  silver  cm  dematd."  Similar  sentiments  hfe 
advtoced,  in  1816,  in  his  Speech  oH  the  legal  currency, 
iand  also  in  1832,  when  he  said  that  a  dii^ordered  cur- 
tency  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  political  evils,  —  fatal  to 
industry,  frugality,  and  economy.  "  It  fosters  the  spirit 
of  speculation  and:  extravagance*  It  is  the  most  eflfect- 
nal  of  inventions  \j6  fertilize  the  rich  man's  field  by  the 
sweat  (rf  the  poor  man's  brow."  In  these  days,  when 
principles  of  finance  are  better  understood,  these  re- 
marks may  seem  hke  platitudes ;  but  tJiey  were  not 
so  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  for  then  they  hkd  the  force 
of  new  truth,  although  even  then  they  were  the  result 
of  political  wisdom,  based  on  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence ;  and  his  views  were  adopted,  for  he  appealed  to 
reason. 

Webster's  financial  speeches  are  v^ery  calm,  like  ttke 
papers  of.  Hamilton  and  Jay  in  "The  Federalist,"  but 
as  intere^sting  and  per^uasite  as.  those  of  Gladstone, 
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linister  of  modem  times.    They 
xect,   without  much  attempt  at 
like  a  great  lawyer  to  a  bench 
iity  and  soundness  of  his  views 
spected,  and  were  remarkable  in 
rty-four.    The  subsequent  finan- 
5ountry  shpws  that  he  was  pro- 
redictions    have    come    to    pass, 
ed  in  our  history  than  the  ex- 
liation  attending  the  expansion  of 
aable  in  gold  and  silver  ?     What 
^ment  have  resulted  from  inflated 
bless  necessary  to  do  without  gold 
lif e-and-death  struggle  with  the 
evertheless  a  misfortune,  seen  in 
ns  tnd  the  wild  fever  of  specula- 
he  immense  issue  of  paper  money 
abble  was  sure  to  burst,  sooner  or 
Mississippi  scheme  in  the  time 
many  thousands  thought  them- 
!'ork  and  Chicago,  in  fact  every- 
re  really  poor,  —  as  any  man  is 
T  farm  is  not  worth  the  mortgage, 
led  to  gold  and  silver,  or  it  was 
itum  to  them,  then  all  values 
ay  a  successful  merchant  found 
ler  than  he  was  before  the  war 
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It  had  been  easy  to  secure  heavy  mortgages  on  inflated 
values,  and  also  to  get  a  great  interest  on  investments; 
but  when  these  mortgages  and  investments  shrank  to 
what  they  were  really  worth,  the  holders  of  them  be- 
came embarrassed  and  impoverished.  The  fit  of  com- 
mercial intoxication  was  succeeded  by  depression  and 
unhappiness,  and  the  moral  evils  of  inflated  values 
were  greater  than  the  financial,  since  of  all  demoral- 
izing things  the  spirit  of  speculation  and  gambling 
brings,  at  last,  the  most  dismal  train  of  disappoint- 
ments and  miseries.  Inflation  and  uncertainty  in 
values,  whether  in  stocks  or  real  estate,  alternating 
with  the  return  of  prosperity,  seem  to  have  marked 
the  commercial  and  financial  history  of  this  country 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  more  than  that  of  any 
other  nation  under  the  sun,  and  given  rise  to  the 
spirit  of  extravagant  speculations,  both  disgraceful  and 
ruinous. 

Equally  remarkable  were  Mr.  Webster's  speeches  on 
tariffs  and  protective  industries.  He  here  seemed  to 
borrow  from  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  is  the  father  of 
our  protective  system.  Here  he  co-operated  with  Henry 
Clay ;  and  the  result  of  his  eloquence  and  wisdom  on 
those  great  principles  of  political  economy  was  the 
adherence  to  a  policy  —  against  great  opposition  — 
which  built  up  New  England  and  did  not  impoverish 
the  West.    Where  would  the  towns  of  Lowell.  Man- 
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I  been  without  the  aid  ex* 
aterests?  They  made  the 
pendent  of  other  nations; 

even  as  manufactures  en- 
trance.    What  would  Eng- 

agiieultural  country?  It 
^  to  establish  manufactures 

protection.  WitJiout  aid 
nch  of  American  industry 
to  contend  with  the  cheap 
I  do  not  believe  in  cheap 
reducing  intelligent  people 
I.  I  would  give  them  the 
not  rise  if  they  are  doomed 
5e.  The  more  wages  men 
ihe  better  is  the  eondition 
fchdraw  parotection  from  in- 
they  perish,  or  those  who 
condition  of  the  laboring 
[  believe  it  is  a  good  thing 
5gs  in  one  basket.  I  would 
sively  agricultural  because 
d  can  raise  com  cheap,  any 
end  a  Minnesota  farmer  to 

Insects  and  mildews  and 
}  a  whole  harvest,  and  the 
back  upon.     He  may  make 
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more  money,  for  a  time,  by  raising  wheat  exclusively; 
but  he  impoverishes. hifi  farm.  He  should  raise  cattle 
and  sheep  and  grass  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  wheat 
or  corn.  Then  he  is  more  independent  and  more 
intelligent,  even  as  a  nation  is  by  various  industries, 
which  call  out  all  kinds  of  talent. 

I  know  that  this  is  a  controverted  point  Every- 
thing is  controverted  in  political  economy.  There  is 
scarcely  a  question  which  is  settled  in  its  whole  range 
of  subjects;  and  I  know  that  many  intellectual  and 
enlightened  men  are  in  favori  of  what  they  caU  free- 
trade,  especially  professors  in  colleges.  But  there  is  no 
such  thing  ag  free*trade,  strictly,  in  any  nation,  or  in 
the  history  of  nations.  No  nation  l^islates  for  univer*^ 
sal  humanity  on  philanthropic  ptrinciples ;  it  ■  legislates 
for  itself.  There  'is  no  country  where  there  are  not 
high  duties  on  some  things,  not  even  England.  No 
nation  can  be  governed  on  abstract  principles  and  in 
disregard  of  its  necessities.  When  it  was  for  the  inter- 
est of  England  to  remove  duties  on  com,  in  order  that 
manufactures  might  be  stimulated,  they  took  off  duties 
on  corn,  because  the  laboring -classes  in  the  mills  had 
to  be  fed.  Agricultural  interests  gave  way,  for  a  time, 
to  manufacturing  interests,  because  the  wealth  of  the 
country  Was  based  on  them  rather  than  on  lands,  and 
because  landlords  did  not  anticipate  that  bread-stuffs 
brought  from  this  country  would  interfere  with  the 
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land,  with  all  her  proud 
rade,  may  yet  have  to 
France  and  Prussia,  oi 
nperilled.  The  English 
y,  cannot  afford  to  have 
ced '  one-half ,  for  those 
that  such  a  reduction 
)r  will  they  like  to  be 
jr  than  wheat,  and  turn 
irs  instead  of  great  pro- 
irreat  Britain  may  yet 
Ives,  and,  as  they  con- 
out  for  themselves  by 
n,  unless  they  are  in- 
emand  cheap  bread,  or 
n.  It  is  eternal  equity 
Id  be  protected.  There 
;h  now  to  dispense  with 
:  assisted  when  they  are 
at  alL  Take  our  ship- 
)orts,  —  it  is  not  merely 
ed.  Is  it  desirable  to 
lal  strength  ?  Shall  we 
d  and  lame  find  halt? 
id  other  countries  shall 
jmselves  from  impover- 
s  on  bread-stuffs  high 
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enough  to  make  the  culture  of  wheat  profitable? 
Where  then  will  our  fanners  find  a  market  for  theii 
superfluous  com,  except  to  those  engaged  in  industries 
which  we  should  crush  by  removing  protection? 

I  maintain  that  Mr.  Webster,  in  defending  our  vari- 
ous industries  with  so  much  ability,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nation  on  the  Whole,  rendered  very  important  ser- 
vices, even  as  Hamilton  and  Clay' did  ^although  the 
solid  South,  wishing  cheap  labor,  and  engaged  exclu- 
sively in  agriculture,  was  opposed  to  him.  The  inde- 
pendent South  would  have  established  free-trade,  —  as 
Mr.  Calhoun  advocated,  and  as  any  enlightened  states* 
man  would  advocate,  when  any  interest  can  stand 
alone  and  defy  competition,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain  fifty  years  ago.  The 
interests  of  the  South  and  those  of  the  North,  under 
the  institution  of  slavery,  were  not  identic&,l;  indeed, 
they  had  been  in  fierce  opposition  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  Mr.  Webster  was,  in  his  arguments  on  tariffs 
and  cognate  questions,  the  champion  of  the  North, 
as  Mr.  Calhoun  was  of  the  South ;  and  this  opposition 
and  antagonism  gave  great  force  to  Webster's  eloquence 
at  this  time.  His  sentences  are  short,  interrogative, 
ididimatic.  He  is  intensely  in  earnest  He  grapples 
with  sophistries  and  scatters  them  to  the  winds ;  both 
reason  and  passion  vivify  him. 

This  was  the  period  of  Webster's  greatest  popularity. 
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dustries.  This  made  him 
d  manufacturers  of  New 
h ;  no  wander  they  made 
1  gratitude,  to  have  paid 
in.  What  if  he  did,  in 
^ept  their  aidi  They 
iwed  to  them;  and  with 
bster  Texiiained  poor.  He 
ays  an  etnbarrafised  man, 
ites,  like  Cicero  at  Borne 
5,  truly,  was  not  to  his 
araetcr;  it  involved  him 
injured  his  reputation, 
pendence,  audit  certainly 
here  were  also  patriotic 
1,  and  which  kept  him 
^eat  talents  exclusively 
m  rich ;  but  he  gave  hia 

J  country,  however,  were 
itution.  Here  he  soared 
al  fame.  Here  he  was  a 
e  interests  of  the  whole 
we  call  a  politician.  He 
feature  as  that  I  mean 
g  is  the  meanest  a  man 
ly  spoils,  and  is  a  per- 
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{)6taal  ideeefpti(m,'  moom|»^tibl6  wi6h  r«Ui  dignity  and 
independence,  whose  only.  waicli*word  is  sujxesa 

Not  such  was  Websteic^  He  was  too  proud  and  too 
dignified  for  tJiat  form  of  idegradation ; :  and  he  per- 
haps saerificed  his  popnlairity  to  hia  intellectita]:  ;d%- 
nity,  an<|  th^  glorious  con9cioii9iies8  of  beiiag  a  national 
benefactor,  — as  'a  real<  statesman  seeks  :to  be,  and 
is,  when  he  falls  baoki  oni  l^he.etemacital  princqilefl 
of  justiee  aiid  nooralityy  Uke^ .  a  Jater  IPtemier  of 
England,  one  of  the  most  oonscientiious  statesmen  that 
ever  controlled  j  the  destinies  of  fu  nation. '  Webster^ 
like  Burke;  was  haughty,  austere,  and  bitavey  but  such 
a  man  is  not.  likely  to  rehiain  the  favorite  of  the  people 
wha  prefer  an  Aldbiades.  toi  a  Cato^  eixfcapt  in  ^ceat 
crises,  when  they  look  to  a  man  ierhjo  can  save  them, 
and  whcMB  thay  can  forgcL!  \  /'  ..      .        . 

I  cannot  m^umerate  the  'Aiagnificeat  buorete  of  eloi- 
quence  which  electrified  thfei  .whole:  ;countey  when 
Webster  stood  out  as  th6  defender  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, when  he  combated.. secession  and  defended  the 
TJnian.  How  noble  aind^  gigantic  he  was  when  he 
answered  the  aspersions  of  the.  Southern  orators, — 
great  men  as  they  Wei©, -^  and  elaborately  showed  that 
the  Union  meant  something  more  than  a  league  of 
aovereigu  States  I  The  great  leaders  of  secession  weare 
overthrown  in  a  contest  which  they  courted,  aiul  in 
which  they  expected  victory     His  reply  to  Hayne  is, 
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»st  masterly  speech  in  American  political 
ne  of  the  immortal  orations  of  the  world, 
I  and  admiration  from  Americans  and 

In  his  various  encounters  with  Hajne, 
Calhoun,  he  taught  the  principles  of  po- 
)  the  rising  generation.  He  product 
ns  which  sustained  the  North  in  its 
itest  to  preserve  the  int^ity  of  the 

can  be  no  estimate  of  the  services  be 
i  country  by  those  grand  and  patriotic 
'or  these,  the  people  might  have  sue- 
I  sophistries  of  Calhoun;  for  he  was 
t  a  giant  as  Webster,  and  was  moie 

private  lifa  He  had  an  immense  in- 
ed  the  whole  South ;  he  made  it  solid, 
f  Webster  in  the  Senate  made  him  the 
North.  He  was  not  only  the  great 
he  North,  and  of  Northern  interests, 
le  teacher  of  the  whole  country.     He 

principles  of  the  Constitution,  —  that 
try  is  one,  to  be  forever  imited  in  all 
its  stars  and  stripes  were  to  float  over 
fortress  in  the  land,  from  the  Atlantic 
Tom  the  river  St  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf 

"  bearing  for  their  motto  no  such  mis- 
atory  as,  What  are  all  these  worth? 
r  words  of  delusion  and  folly.  Liberty 
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first  and  Union  afterwards;  but  that  other  sentiment, 
dear  to  every  American  heart,  Liberty  and  Union,  now 
and  forever,  one  and  inseparable!" 

It  was  after  his  memorable  speech  in  reply  to  Hayne 
that  I  saw  Webster  for  the  first  time.  I  was  a  boy  in 
college,  and  he  had  come  to  visit  it;  and  well  do  I 
remember  the  unbounded  admiration,  yea,  the  venera- 
tion, felt  for  him  by  every  young  man  in  that  college 
and  throughout  the  town,  —  indeed,  throughout  the 
whole  North,  for  he  was  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
land.  It  was  then  that  they  called  him  godlike,  look- 
ing like  an  Olympian  statue,  or  one  of  the  creations 
of  Michael  Angelo  when  he  wished  to  represent  maj- 
esty and  dignity  and  power  in  repose,  —  the  most  com- 
manding human  presenbe  ever  seen  in  the  Capitol  at 
Washington. 

When  we  recall  those  patriotic  and  noble  speeches 
which  were  read  and  admired  by  every  merchant  and 
farmer  and  lawyer  in  the  country,  and  by  which  he 
produced  great  convictions  and  taught  great  lessons, 
we  cannot  but  wonder  why  his  glory  was  dimmed, 
and  he  was  pulled  down  from  his  pedestal,  and  became 
no  longer  an  idol.  It  is  affirmed  by  many  that  it  was 
his  famous  7th  of  March  speech  which  killed  him, 
which  disappointed  his  friends  and  alienated  his  con- 
stituents. I  am  therefore  compelled  to  say  something 
9^01  J  t  that  speech,  and  of  his  history  at  that  time. 
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I  ambitious  man.    He 
i  why  not  ?    It  is  and 
ought  to  be  conferred 
Was  he  not  able  and 
great-  services  ?    Waa 
his  genius  and  experi^ 
ore  prominent  than  he, 
ountry,  or  more  thor* 
s  of  that  high  office? 
lould  have  aspired  to 
ashington  and  Adams 
ed  the  honor  and  the 
lot  seek  it  in  order  to 
is  friends ;  but  he  did 
that  Qould  be  won  by 
to  receive  the  highest 
even  as  Cicero  sought 
►elieve  himself  capable 
ts  most  exacting  posi- 
Qtian  that  he  is  ambi- 
lofty.     Most  of  the 
e  been   ambitious,— 
Jismarck, —  but  ambi' 
try,  as  well  as  to  re- 
bster  foiled  to  reach 
of  his  enemies,  and, 
jwering  height, — just 
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ffa  Clay  failed,  and  Aaron  ftiyr,  and  Al«ander  Ham- 
iitosx,  and  Stephen  Douglas,  and  William  H.  Reward. 
The  pcditiciana,  who  <K)ntrol  the  people,  prefer  men  in 
the  presidential  chair  whom  they  think  they  can  man- 
age and  use,  not  those  tp  whom  they  will  be  forced 
to  succumb.  Webster  was  not  a  man  to  be  controlled 
or  used,  and  so  the  politicifms  r^ected  him.  This  he 
deeply  felt,  and  eyen  resented  His  failure  saddened 
his  latter  days  and  embittered  his  soul,  although  he 
was  too  proud  to  make  loud  complaints. 

I  grant  be  did  no,t  here  show  magnanimity.  He 
thought  that  the  pie^idency  should  be  given  to  the 
ablest  and  most  experienced  statesman.  He  did  not 
appear  to  see  that :  this  proud  position  i^  too  com^ 
Qianding  to  be  bestowed  except  for  the  most  exalted 
aervices,  and  such  services  as  attract  the  common,  eye, 
especially  in  war.  Presidents  in  so  great  a  country 
as  this  reign,  like  the  old  feudal  kings,  by  the  grace 
of  God.  They  ajre  selected  by  divine  Providence,  as 
David  was  from  the  sheepfold.  No  American,  how- 
ever great  his  genius,  except  the  successful  warrior,  can 
ever  hope  to  climb  to  this  dizzy  height,  unless  personal 
ambitdcm  is  lost  sight  of  in  public  services.  This  is 
wisely  ordered,  to  defeat  unscrupulous  ambition.  It  is 
only  in  England  that  a  man  can  rise  to  supreme  power 
by  force  of  genius^  since  he  is  selected  virtually  by  his 
peers^  and  not  by  the  popular  voice.    He  who  leads 
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England  for  the  time, 

Had  Webster  been  an 
n  the  House  of  Com- 
,t  one  time,  he  might 
he  could  not  be  presi- 
lough  the  presidential 
tercised  by  an  English 
3  oflBce,  not  its  power, 
the  presidency.  And 
1  than  power, 
d  office, — although  it8 
rksome, — it  is  possible 
3  South  and  win  the 

I  do  not  believe  he 
r  any  abandonment  of 
treachery  to  the  cause 
of  which  he  has  been 
of  those  enemies  his 
of  this  estrangement^ 
t  him,  was  this, — he 
'olition  party;  he  was 
jsade  against  slavery, 
}h.  He  did  not  Uke 
institution  which  the 
e  great  defender,  had 
omise,  in  those  dark 
Many  of  the  fwnous 
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statesmen  who  deliberated  in  that  venerated  hall  in 
Phikdelphia  also  disliked  and  detested  slavery;  but 
they  could  not  have  had  a  constitution,  they  could  not 
have  had  a  united  country,  unless  that  institution  was 
acknowledged  and  guaranteed.  So  they  accepted  it  as 
the  lesser  eviL  They  made  a  compromise,  and  the 
Constitution  was  signed.  Now,  everybody  knows  that 
the  Abolitionists  of  the  North,  about  the  year  1833, 
attacked  slavery,  although  it  was  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution ;  attacked  it,  not  as  an  evil  merely,  but 
as  a  sin;  attacked  it,  by  virtue  of  a  higher  law  than 
constitutional  provision.  And  as  an  evil,  as  a  stain 
on  our  country,  as  an  insult  to  the  virtue  and  intelli-^ 
gence  of  the  age,  as  a  crime  against  humanity,  these 
people  of  the  North  declared  that  slavery  ought  to  be 
swept  away.  Mr.  Webster,  as  well  as  Mr.  Fillmore, 
Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Everett,  and  many  other  acknowledged 
patriots,  was  for  letting  slavery  alone,  as  an  evil  too 
great  to  be  removed  without  war ;  which,  moreover, 
could  not  be  removed  without  an  infringement  on  what 
the  South  considered  as  its  rights.  He  was  for  con- 
ciliation, in  order  to  preserve  the  Constitution  as  well 
as  the  Union.  The  Abolitionists  were  violent  in  their 
denunciations.  And  although  it  took  many  years  to 
permeate  the  North  with  their  leaven,  they  were  in 
earnest;  and  under  persecutions  and  mobs  and  ostra- 
cism and  contempt  they  persevered  until  they  created 
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3  pnidio  opinion. :  The  Soutli  had^^rly  takei^ 
Q,  and.  in  oixler  to  pEoteet '  their  peculiar  aod 
institutaim^  had  at  various  tiiobes.  attempted  to 
b  into  neiviy  acquired  tenitories  where  it  did 
;,  claiming  the  protection  of  the  Coostitatidii. 
•ster  wsM  one  of  their  foremosfi  opponent  m 
}edtiDg  tfheir' right  to  do  it  imdeF'^theiCaDstita^ 
t  in  1B48  the  AiitisHver j  opiniiHi  at  the  Nortii 
;ed  in  a  poHtieal;  oi^E|iiizatk>n^'*-^the  Fre^SoU 
md  on  the  other  hand  ithe  South  proposed  to 
the  Missouri  Compromise'  of  1820 '  as  an  offset 
dmission  of  Califo^ia  as  a  liee  :Stale,  and  at 
)  time  asked  in  further  concession  tJiie  passage 
iigitive  SlaTe  Bill ;  and,  in  anticipalion  of  fail« 
at  th^O)  threatened  secession;  whiidh  of  course 
ar.    ■     ■  .   -  . 

rat  this  crisis  that MjcWebstet /.delivered  bis 
d  7th  of  March  speech,-*^  in.  many  respects  his 
—  in  which  he  advocated  conciliation  and  ad- 
jO  the  Constitution  J  but  which  was  represented 
>rt  Southern  interests,  which  all  hfa  life  he 
3sed ;  and  more,  to  advocate  these  interests,  in 

secure  Southern  votes  ^  for  the  presidency. 

the  rich  atid  influential  m6n  of  Boston  who 
Webster  for  other  reasons,— for  he  used  to 
3m,  even  after  they  had  lent  him  mjoney,— 
e  most  thesr  could  of  that  speech,  to  alienate 
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th^  people,  i  The  Abolitioxikta,  at  last  ho^e^  to  Mr. 
Webster,  who  stood  in  their  way  and  wemld  not  adopt 
tiieir  dictation  or  advice,  also  bitterly  denounced  this 
speech,  until  it  finally  came  to  be  regarded  by  the 
commoil  people,  few  of  whom  ever  read  it,  as  a  very 
unpatriotic  production,  6titirely  at  variance  with  the 
views  that  Webster  formerly  advanced;  and  they  for- 
sook him.  •  • 

Now,  what  is  the  real  gist  and  spirit  of  that  speech  ? 
The  passions  which  agitated  the  country  when  it  was 
delivered  have  passed  away,  and  not  only  can  we  no\Y 
calmly  criticise  it,  but  people  will  listen  to  the  criticism 
with  all  the  attention  it  deserves.  .    ^ 

It  is  my  opinion,  shared  by  Peter  Harvey  and  othear 
friends  of  Mr.  Webster,  that  in  no  speech  he  ever  mado 
are  patriotic  and  Union  ^entime^t8  more  fully  avowedr 
Said  he,  with  fiery  emphasis:—^ 

•       ■  ' 

*'  I  hear  with  distress  and  anguish  the  word  *  secession/ 

Secession !  peaceable  secession !     Sir,  your  eyes  and  mine  are 

never  destined  to  see  that  miracle.     The  dismemberment  of 

iihis  great  country  without  convulsion!      The  breaking  up 

the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  without  ruffling  the  surface ! 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  peaceable  secession.     It  is  an 

utter  impossibility.     Is  this  great  Constitution,  under  which 

we  live,  to  be  melted  and  thawed  away  by  secession,  as  the 

mows  on  the  mountains  are  melted  away  under  the  influence 

of  the  vernal  sun  %    No,  sir ;  I  see  as  plainly  as  the  sun  in 
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kt  that  disraption  mugt  produce.    I  see  it 

BUT. 

sssion!  peaceable  secef^ion!  What  would 
\rhere  is  the  line  to  be  diawn  1  What  States 
(That  is  to  remain  American  1  What  am  I  to 
I  an  American  no  longer,  —  a  sectional  man, 
separatist,  with  no  country  in  common  Y 
Where  is  the  flag  of  the  Union  to  remain  Y 
le  still  to  tower  t  What  is  to  become  of  the 
;  to  become  of  the  nayyl  What  is  to  be- 
ic  lands)  How  is  each  of  the  thirty  States 
?  Will  you  cut  the  Mississippi  in  two, 
bes  on  its  branches  and  slave  States  at  its 
ly  one  suppose  that  this  population  on  its 
vered  by  a  line  that  divides  them  from  the 
dgn  and  alien  government,  down  somewhere, 
wrs  where,  —  upon  the  lower  branches  of  the 
r,  I  dislike  to  pursue  this  subject.  I  haye 
it.  I  would  rather  hear  of  national  blasts 
1  pestilence  and  famine,  than  hear  gentle- 
secession.  To  break  up  this  great  govera- 
lember  this  glorious  country  I  To  astonish 
let  of  folly,  such  as  Europe  for  two  centuries 
in  any  government  I  No,  sir ;  such  talk  is 
the  bones  of  Andrew  Jackson  turn  round  in 

are  we  to  think  of  these  sentiments, 
e  7th  of  March  speech,  so  di^giracefully 
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misrepresented  by  the  politicians  and  the  fanatics? 
Do  they  sound  like  bidding  for  Southern  votes  ?  Can 
any  Union  sentiments  be  str(mger  ?  Can  anything  be 
more  decided  or  more  patriotic?  He  warns,  he  en- 
treats, he  predicts  like  a  prophet.  He  proves  that 
secession  is  incompatible  with  national  existence;  he 
Bees  nothing  in  it  but  war.  And  of  all  things  he 
dreaded  and  hated,  it  was  war.  He  knew  what  war 
meant.  He  knew  that  a  civil  war  would  be  the  direst 
calamity.  He  would  ward  it  oflf.  He  would  be  con- 
ciliating. He  would  take  away  the  excuse  of  war, 
by  adhering  to  the  Constitution,  -^  the  written  Consti- 
tution which  our  fathers  framed,  and  which  has  been 
the  admiration  of  the  world,  under  which  we  have 
advanced  to  prosperity  and  glory  as  no  nation  ever 
before  advanced 

But  a  large  class  regarded  the  Constitution  as  un- 
•ound,  in  some  respects  a  wicked  Constitution,  since 
it  recognized  slavery  as  an  institution.  By  "  the  higher 
law,"  they  would  sweep  slavery  away,  perhaps  by  mora] 
means,  but  by  endless, agitations,  until  it  was  destroyed 
Mr.  Webster,  I  confess,  did  not  like  those  agitations, 
since  he  knew  they  would  end  in  war.  He  had  a  great 
insight,  such  as  few  people  had  at  that  tima  But  his 
prophetic  insight  was  just  what  a  large  class  of  people 
did  not  like,  especially  in  his  own  State.  He  uttered  dis- 
agreeable truths, — as  all  prophets  do, — and  they  took 
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im,  --*  to  stone  hitn  for  tM  bravest 
I,  iu  which  a  tEansoeaddnt  wisdom 
ii  wiU  be  duly  honored  when  the 

that  time  Mr.  Webster  sciemed  to 
aiah^  as  BUrke  at  one  time  seemed 
lien  he  denouticed  the  recklessness 
olution.  Very  few  pe(^le  at  the 
^ar.  It  was  nev^r  supj^sed  that 
rs  would  actually  become  rebds. 
her  hand,  never  dreaxAed  tiut  the 
up  solidly  and   put   them  down. 

happen,  it  was  supposed  that  it 
en  so  great; and  sagacious  a  states- 
ought  this.  The  South  thought 
yhip  the  Yankees ;  and  tihe  Nortk 
Id  suppress  a  South^cn  rebelHon 

sides  miscalculated.  And  so,  in 
le  nation  drifted  into  war;  but  as 
md  it  seem|9  a  providential  eVeut, 
:  to  break  up  slavery,  the  root  and 
c^tional  animosities;  a  terrible  but 
'  catastrophe,,  since  more  than  a 
m  perished,  and  more  than  five 
►f  dollars  were  spent  Had  the 
it  would  have  compensated  the 
Had  the  South  been  wise»  it 
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would  have  accepted  the  compensation  and  ^et  them 
free.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  That  issue  could  only  be 
settled  by  the  most  teifrible  contest  of  modem  times. 

I  will  not  dwpll  on  that  war,  which  Webster  pre- 
dicted and  dreaded.  I,  only  wish  to  shoiw  that  it  was 
not  for  want  of  patriotism  tha^  he  became  unpopular, 
but^  because  he  did  not  fall  in  with  tlie .  prevailing 
passions  of  the  day,  or  with  the  public  senjbiment  of 
the  North  in  reference  to  slayery,  not  as  to  its  evils 
and  wickedness,  but  a^^  to  t^l^ije  way  in  which  it  was 
to  be  opposed.  The  great  reforms  of  Eiigland,  since 
the  accession  o^  William  III.^  have  been  e^cted  by 
using  constitfitipnal  m£>ans,  — not  yiolence,  not  revo- 
lution, not  war;. but  by  an  appeal  to  reason  .and 
intelligence  and  justice.  No.  reforms,  in  any  nation 
h^^v^  been  greater  and  more,  glorious  tha^  those  of  the 
nineteenth  century, : —  all  ^ected  by  constitutional 
metJbodst  Mr.  Webster  vainly  attempted  constitutional 
means.  He  was.  a  lawyen  He  reverenced  the  Consti- 
tution, with  all  its  cpmpromises.  He  would  observe 
the  law  of  contracts.  Yet  no  man  in  the  nation  was 
more  impatient  than  he  at  the  threats  of  secession. 
He  foretold  that  secession  would  lead  to  war.  .  And  if 
Mr.  Webster  had  lived  to  see  tibe  war  of  which  he  had 
such  anxious  prescience,  I  firmly  believe  that  he  would 
have  marched  under  the  banner  of  the  North  with 
patriotism  equal  to  any  man.    He  would  have  been 
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erett  was.  One  of  hi^  own  sons  was 
ar.  He  was  not  a  Northern  man  with 
iples ;  his  whole  life  attested  his  North- 
There  never  was  a  time  when  he  was 
mistrusted  by  the  Southern  leaders.  It 
that  he  was  Southern  in  his  sympathies 
3  not  an  Abolitionist;  and  by  an  Abo- 
n  what  was  meant  thirty  years  ago,— 
Qscrupulously  bent  on  removing  slavery 
good  or  bad ;  since  slavery,  in  his  eyes, 
er  se,  not  a  misfortune,  an  evil,  a  sin,  but 
y^ashed  out  by  the  besom  of  destruction, 
did  not  sympathize  with  these  extreme 
as  not  a  reformer;  but  that  does  not 
was  unpatriotic,  or  a  Southern  man  in 
le  higher  law,**  to  him,  was  the  fulfilment 
the  maintenance  of  promises  made  in 
ither  those  promises  were  wise  or  foolish; 
!  of  laws  so  long  as  they  were  laws, 
ieniably,  a  great  evil  and  shame  to  be 
e  was  not  responsible  for  it,  and  he  left 
1  hands  of  Him  who  said,  "  Vengeance  is 
>9.y ,"  —  as  He  did  repay  in  four  years'  de- 
aries, and  calamities,  and  these  so  awful, 
so  ill-prepared  for,  that  a  thoughtful  and 
3rson,  in  view  of  them,  will  weep  rather 
3r  it  is  not  pleasant  to  witness  chastise- 
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ments  and  punishm^its,  even  if  necessary  and  jnst^ 
nnless  the  people  who  suffer  are  fiends  and  hicamate 
devils,  as  very  few  men  are*  Human  nature  is  about 
the  same  everywhere,  and  individuals  and  nations 
peculiarly  sinful  are  generally  made  so  by  their  sur- 
roundings and  circumstances.  The  reckless  people  of 
frontier  mining  districts  are  not  naturally  worse  t^an 
adventurers  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia ;  nor  is  any 
vulgar  and  ignorant  man,  in  any  part  of  the  coimtry, 
suddenly  made  rich,  probably  any  coarser  in  his  pleas- 
ures, or  more  sensual  in  his  appearance,  or  more  profane 
in  his  language,  than  was  Vitellius,  or  Helipgabalus,  or 
Otho,  on  an  imperial  throne. 

But  even  suppose  Ikf  r.  Webster,  in  the  decline  of  his 
life,  intoxicated  by  his  magnificent  position  or  led 
astray  by  ambition,  made  serious  political  errors. 
What  then  ?  All  great  men  have  made  errors,  both  in 
judgment  and  in  morals, —  Caesar,  when  he  crossed  the 
Kubicon;  Theodosius,  when  he  slaughtered  the  citi- 
zens of  Thessalonica ;  Luther,  when  he  quarrelled  with 
Zwingli;  Henry  IV.,  when  he  stooped  at  Canossa; 
Elizabeth,  when  she  executed  Mary  Stuart ;  Cromwell, 
when  he  bequeathed  absolute  power  to  his  son;  Ba- 
con, when  he  took  bribes ;  Napoleon,  when  he  divorced 
Josephine ;  Hamilton,  when  he  fought  Burr.  The  sun 
itself  passes  through  eclipses,  as  it  gives  light  to  the 
bodies  which  revolve  around  it.    Even  David  and  Peter 
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ler .  professed  to  know  sa 
e  I  country  as  the  shoemak* 
be  instructed  in  his  politi- 
WenclfiU  PhiHips,  does  he 
?  Because  be  opposed  the 
x>QStituent8  on  one  pointy 
ht,  is  he  to  be  hurled  from 
hi*  services  to  be  forgotten 
is  trumpet!  voice  in  favor  of 
knd  even  suppose  he  sought 
n  the  Bout}i  was  preparing 
ting  such  a  dreadful  tJxing  ? 
le  wished  to  conciliate  the 
b^u' support  for  the  presi- 
ranted,  and  possibly  sought^ 
ad  his  name  to  be  blasted, 
generation  as  a  fallen  man? 
}ecause  he  ^umbleis  ?  Is  a 
3  he  is  not  perfect  ?  When 
ight  and  sold?  Who  ever 
ae  councils  of  -the  nation? 
"back  pay"?  Would  he 
Senate,  even  if  he  had  been 

Webster  really  committed 

forty  years.    Consider  the 

he  measures  which  he  gen- 
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erally  advocated^  and  which  'would  have  been  lost  but 

for  his  eloquoice  and  power.,    Goi^ider  the  greatness 

and  lustre  of  his  congressional  career  on  the  whola 

Who  has  proved  a  greater  bene&ctor  to  this  nation, 

on  the  floor  of  Congress,  than  he  ?    I  do  not  wish  to 

eulogize,  still  less  to  whitewash/ so  great  a  man,  but 

only  to  render  simple  justice  to  his  memory  and  deeds. 

The  time  has  come  to  lift  the  veil  which  for  thirty  years 

has  concealed  his  noble  political  services.     The  time 

has  come  to  cry  shame  on  those  boys  who  mocked  a 

prophet,  and  said, "  Gro  up,  thou  bald-head  1 " — although 

no  bears  were  found  to  devoior  them.    The  time  ha9 

come  for  this  nation  to  bury  the  old  slanders  of  an  ex« 

citing  political  warfare,  and  render  thanks  for  the  ser* 

vices  performed  by  the  greatest  intellectual  giant  of  the 

past  generation, — services  lendered  not  on  the  floor  of 

the  Senate  alone,  not  in  the  national  legislature  left 

thirty  years,  but  in  one  of  the  great  oflBces  of  State, 

when  he  made  a  treaty  with  England  which  saved  us 

from  an  entangling  war.    The  Ashburton  treaty  is  the 

brightest  gem  in  the  Coronet  with  which  he  should  be 

crowned.    It  was  the  proudest  day  in  Webster's  life 

when  Bufus  Choate  announced  to  him  one  evening 

that  the  Senate  had  confirmed  the  treaty.    It  was  not 

when  he  dosed  his  magnificent  argument  in  behalf  of 

Dartmouth  College,  not  when  he  addressed  the  intelli** 

gence  of  New  England  at  Bunker  Eill«  not  when  he 
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enior  .Hajm^,  not  "when  he  sat  on  tl)6 
jOxA,  Brougham,  not  when  he  ^as  enter- 
3  Philippe,  thai  the  proudest  emotions 
boBom^  btiti  wh^ia  he  learned  that  he 
a  war  wuth  England,— fojr  he  knew 
nd  Ainemoa  could  not  a£Bord  to  fight; 
»e  a  fight  where  gain  i9  lose  and  gloiy 

.  out  witih  labor  and  dceasoi  i^nd  per- 
L  by  dmppoAntment,,an4  saddened  to 
ing  tendenqy  to  elevate  little  men  to 
^[lasahoppers,  who  [make  the  field  ring 
)rtiiilate  chinks,  while  the  great  cattle 
id  are  dilent,?'— -Webetter  died  at  Marsh- 
852,  at  seventy  y^ra  of  age-  At  the 
loretary  of  State.  He  died  in  the  con- 
ligion  in  which  he  believedl,  surrounded 
mds ;  and  even  his  enemies  felt  that  a 
*ael  had  fallen^  iN'othing  then  was  said 
jor  great  detects  he  hitdi--a  towering 
e  like  Chatham,  an  austerity  like  Glad- 
like those  of  Mirabeau^  extravagance 
CO,  indifference  tp  pecuniary  obligations, 
X  and'Shmcbtn;  but  these  i;rere  over- 
warmth  of  his  affeetiolU3  for.  his  faith- 
)li6ity  o£  manneiis  and  taste^'oonit^oua 
ponoDQt^  dignity  of  oh^iiracter^  kindness 
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to  the  poor,  hospitaKty,  enjoyment  of  rural  scenes  and 
sports,  profound  religious  instincts,  devotion  to  what 
he  deemed  the  welfare  of  hisiCOtoitry,  independence  ot 
opinions  and  boldness  in  asserting  them  at  any  hazard 
and  against  all  opposition,  and  unbounded  contempt  ot 
all  lies  and  shams  and  tri^jks*  These  traits  will  make 
his  memory  dear  to.  aljl  who  kn^w  hiift,  And  as  FlpT» 
ence,  too  late,  repented  of  her  ingratitude' to  Dante,  and 
appointed  her  most.leamed  meji  to  expoii^i  the  "Divini^ 
Comedy/'  when  he  was  dead^  «o  *will  the  writings  of 
Webster  be  more  and  more,  a.  st^dy  among  l^\5rjrer^  an(^ 
statesmen.  His  fame  will  spread,  and  grow  widier'  and 
greater,  like  that  of  Bacon  aind  Bu^ke,  and  ot  bthei^ 
benefactors  of  maakind ;  and  his  idea^'  will  ,not  pa;9« 
away  until  the  glorious  fabric  of  Ainericaii  institutions^ 
whose  foundations  were  laid  by  God-fearing  people, 
shall  be  utterly  destroyed^  and  the  Capitol,  where  his 
noblest  efforts  were  made,  shall  become  a  mass  of 
broken  and  prostrate  columns  beneath  the  debris  of 
the  nation's  ruin!  No,  not  then  shall  they  perish, 
even  if  such  gloomy  changes  are  possible,  any  more 
than  the  genius  of  Cicero  has  faded  among  the  ruins 
of  the  Eternal  City;  but  they  shall  shine  upon  the 
most  distant  works  of  man,  since  they  are  drawn  from 
the  wisdom  of  all  preceding  generations,  and  are  based 
on  those  principles  which  underlie  all  possible  civi- 
lizations 2 
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AUTHORITIES. 

Webster,  in  eight  octavo  volumes,  including  hit 
IS,  and  legal  arguments ;  Life  of  Daniel  Webster, 
Correspondence,  edited  by  F.  Webster ;  Private 
W.  March's  Reminiscences  of  Congress;  Peter 
nd  Anecdotes ;  v Edward  Everett's  Oration  on  the 
in  Boston;  R.  C.'Wiuthrop.aud  Evarts,  on  the 
k ;  Contemporaneons  Lives  of  Clay,  Calhounj  and 
1  on  Webster  by  Rufus  Choate  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
id  Characier  of  Daniel  Webster;  £.  P.  Whipple's 
ies  on  the  Death  of  Webster,  especially  those  by 
A.  Taft,  R.  D.  Hitchcock,  and  Theodore  Parker. 
)ns  ovit  the  One  Hundredth  Anniverftai7  of  Web* 
)  to  mention*  —  especially  the  address  of  Senator 
loUege.  The  complete  and  exhaustive  Life  ot 
tten,  although  the  moat  prominent  of  his  con* 
lethin^;  to  say. 
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THB  SLAVERy  QPBSTION. 

'T^HE  extraordinary  afcilities  of  John  C.  Oalhoun, 
thegredt  influence  he  exerted  as  the  represen- 
tative 6t  Southern  interests  in  the  National  Legisla- 
ture, and  especially  his  connection  with  the  Slavery 
Question,  make  it  hecessary  to  include  him  iamong 
the  statesmen  who,  for  evil  or  good,  have  powerfully 
aflfected  the  destinies  of  the  tJnited  States.'  He  is  a 
great  historical  character,  —  the  peer  of  Webster  and 
Clay  in  congressibnal  histoty,  and  more  unsullied  than 
either  of  them  iil  th^  virtues  of  private  life.  In  South 
Carolina  he  was  regarded  as  little  leds  than  a  demigod, 
and  until  the  ttntislavery  agitation  began  he  was 
viewed  as  among  the  foremost  statesmen  of  the  land. 
His  elevation  to  commanding  influence  in  Congress 
was  very  rapid,  arid'  but  for  'his  identification  with 
partisan  interests  and  a  bad  institution,  there  was  no 
ofiBce  in  the  gift  of  the  nation  to  which' he  could  not 
reasonably  have  aspired. 
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vas  born  in  1782,  of  highiy 
I  descent,  in  the  Abbeville 
.  He  was  not  a  patrician. 
3h  planters.     He  had  but  a 

boyhood,  but  was  prepared 
ian  clergyman,  entered  the 
3ge  in  1802,  and  was  grad- 
He  chose  the  law  for  hfe 
isly  for  three  years,  spend- 
then  famous  law  school  at 

gave  great  promise,  in  his 

of  becoming  an  eminent 

>alhoun  may  have  had  for 
r  that  he  practised  it  long, 
His  taste  and  his  *  genius 
Aind,  having  married  a  lady 
1  sufficient  means  to  live 
ery.  After  serving  a  short 
B  of  South  Carolina,  he  was 
§s,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
1811,  at  the  age  of  twenty* 

his  voice  wa3  heard.  He 
raising'  ten  thousand  addi- 
resist  the  encroadhments  of 

for  hostilities  should  the 
;  was  an  able  speech  for  a 
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foung  man,  and  its  scornful  repudiation  of  reckoning 
the  costs  of  war  against  insult  and  violated  rights  had 
a  chivalric  ring  about  it:  "Sir,  I  here  enter  my 
solemn  protest  against  a  low  and  calculating  avarice 
entering  this  hall  of  legislation.  It  is  only  fit  for 
shops  and  counting-houses.  ...  It  is  a  compromising 
spirit,  always  ready  to  yield  a  part  to  save  the  residue." 
Here  at  an  early  date  we  hear  the  key-note  of  his 
life,  —  hatred  of  compromises  and  half-measures.  If 
it  were  necessary  to  go  to  war  at  all  he  would  fight 
regardless  of  expense. 

Thus  Calhoun  began  his  public  career  as  an  adva» 
cate  of  war  with  Great  Britain.  The  old  Revolution- 
ary sores  had  not  yet  had  time  to  heal,  and  there  was 
genera)  hostility  to  England,  except  among  the  Virginia 
aristocrats  and  the  Federalists  of  the  North.  Although 
a  young  man,  Calhoun  was  placed  upon  the  important 
committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  which  he  was  soon 
made  chairman. 

Calhoun's  early  speeches  in  Congress  gave  promise 
of  rare  abilities.  The  most  able  of  them  were  those 
on  the  repeal  of  the  Embargo,  in  1814;  on  the  com- 
?nercial  convention  with  Great  Britain  in  1816 ;  on  the 
United  States  Bank  Bill  and  the  tariff  the  same  year; 
and  on  the  Internal  Improvement  Bill  in  1817.  The 
main  subject  which  occupied  Congress  from  1812  to 
1814  was  the  war  with   Great  Britain,  during  the 
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m;  and  afterwards,  till  1817, 

ue  were  in  reference  to  tariffs 

Xs. 

these  subjects  Calhoun  took 

)und.    At  that  time  we  see 

Bdominating  in  his  mind.    He 

ments,  great  permanent  roads, 

of  manufactures,  and  a  Na-» 
hese  questions  bis  sectional 
ed  him  to  support  the  exact 

national  views.  Says  Von 
the  new  tariff  bill  (April  6, 
refully  prepared  argument  in 
jmical  platform  on  which  the 
last  day  of  its  existence.  * .  • 
lorace  Greeley  have  not  been 
:e  doctrine  into  stronger  lan- 
1  was  the  industrial  independ- 
es  from  Europe ;  and  this,  he 
led  by  protective  duties." 
uring  the  six  years  that  he 
ouse  of  Representatives,  were 
;  attention  of  the  nation,  and 
.  him  as  his  Secretary  of  War. 
cutive  officer  in  this  branch  of 
ig  things  to  rights,  aiid  bring- 
m,  living  on  terms  of  friend- 
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ship  with  John  Quincy  Adams  and  other  members  of 
the  cabinet,  planning  military  roads,  introducing  a  sys- 
tem of  strict  economy  in  his  department,  and  making 
salutary  reforms*  He  tolerated  no  abuses.  He  was 
disposed  to  do  justice  to  the  Indians,  and  raise  them 
from  their  degradation,  eveii  seddng  to  educate  themj 
when  it  was  more  than  probable  that  they  would  rec- 
tum to  their  bcurbaric  habits,  --*  a  race,  as  it  would 
seem  from  experience,  very  difficult  to  civilizeL  Adams 
thus  spoke  of  his  young  colleague:  **Mn  Calhoun  is 
a  man  of  fair  and  candid  mind,  of  honorable  principles^ 
of  quick  and  clear  understanding,  of  cool  self-posses* 
sion,  of  ^krged  philosophical  views,  and  of  ardent 
patriotism.  He  is  above  all  sectional  and  factions 
prejudices  more  than  any  other  statesman  vA  this 
Union  with  whom  I  have  ever  acted," — ^  a  very  differ- 
ent verdict  from  what  he  wrote  in  his  diary  in  1831. 
Judge  Story  wrote  of  him  in  1823  in  these  terms:  "  I 
have  gi-eat  admiration  for  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  think  f^w 
men  have  moi»e  enlarged  and  liberal  views  of  the  true 
policy  of  the  national  government." 

The  post  he  held,  ho\rever,  was  not  Calhoun's  true 
arena,  but  one  whi^h  an  ambitious  young  man  of  thirty- 
five  could  not  well  decline,  from  the  honor  it  brought. 
The  secretaryship  of  vrar  is  the  least  important  of  all 
the  cabinet  offices  in  time  of  peace,  and  was  especially 
so  when  the  army  was  reduced  to  six  thousand  met^. 

TOL.  XH.  — 13 
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3  little  more  than  sending 
;ary  posts,  making  contracts 
ting  occasionally   the  forts 
dng  a  figure  in  Washington 
eld  for  extensive  operations, 
ble  qualities  of  mind.    But 
un  a  member  of  the  cabinet, 
f  to  express  his  mind  on  all 
e  an  influence  on  the  Presi- 
aake  him  prominent  in  the 
yas  simply  the  head  of  a 
tant  personage  in  the  eyes 
it  and  of  some  lazy  lieuten-* 
[ndiaiis.    But  whatever -the 
ly,  he  did  his  duty,  showed 
e.    He  doubtless  added  tc 
)uld  not  have  been  talked 
le  presidency,  selected  as  a 
idency,  and  chosen  to  that 
,  as  he  was  in  1824,  when 
jO  the  House  of  Representa- 
enry  Clay  made  Adams,  in- 
mt.     Calhoun's   popularity 
I  his  election  as  vice-presi- 
lar  vote.    He  deserved  it 
T  the  ascendency  of  mere 
)n  of  the  spoils  of  office. 
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The  condition  of  the  slaveholding  States  at  this 
period  was  most  prosperous.  The  culture  of  cotton 
had  become  exceedingly  lucrative.  Rich  planters  spent 
their  summers  at  the  North  in  luxurious  independ- 
ence. It  was  the  era  of  general  "  good  feeling."  No 
agitating  questions  had  arisen  Young  men  at  the 
Soudi  sought  education  in  the  New  England  colleges? 
manufacturing  interests  were  in  their  infancy,  and 
had  not,  as  yet,  excited  Southern  jealousy.  Commer* 
cial  prosperity  in  New  England  was  the  main  object 
desired,  although  the  war  with  Great  Britain  had 
proved  disastrous  to  it  Political  influence  seemed  to 
centre  in  the  Southern  States.  These  States  had  fur- 
nished four  presidents  out  of  five.  The  great  West 
had  not  arisen  in  its  might;  it  had  no  gteit  cities: 
but  Charleston  and  Boston  were  centres  of  culture 
and  wealth,  and  on  good  terms  with  each  other,  both 
equally  free  from  agitating  questions,  and  both  equally 
benignant  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  which  the  Con* 
stitution  was  supposed  to  have  made  secure  forever. 
The  Adams  administration  was  notable  for  nothing  but 
beginnings  of  the  tariff  question  and  the  protectionist 
Act  of  1828,  the  growth  of  the  Democratic  party,  the 
final  intensity  of  the  presidential  campaign  of  1828, 
and  the  election  of  Jackson,  with  Calhoun  as  Vice- 
President. 

As  the   incumbent    of   this  office   for  two  term^ 
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make  a  great  mark  in  history 
dignity  and  not  of  power  i  but 
ncy  important  discussions  took 
lich  placed  him,  as  presiding 
»  in  an  embarrassing  position. 
)  fires,  and  gradually  became 
70  opposing  parties  to  whom  he 
5  could  go  neither  with  Adams 
ublic  measures,  and  both  inter- 
tions  for  the  presidency.  His 
h  Jackson,  who  had  been  his 
pporter,  became  strained  after 
Vice-President  He  took  part 
President's  undignified  attempt 
reoogni^  the  social  position  of 
it  was  divulged  by  Crawford, 
ry  of  the  Treasury  in  Monroe's 
was  Secretary  .of  ^ar^  that  the 
rored  a  censure  of,  Jackson  for 
ire  of,  Spanish  territory  in  the 
ig  the  Seminole  War ;  and  this 
animosity^  What  had  been  an 
le  tvro  highest  officers  of  the 
uto  intense  hatred,  which  was 
of  Calhoun  for  the  presidency ; 
resident  against  the  overpower- 
ion.    This  was  a  bitter  disap- 
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pointmeut  to  Calhoun,  for  lie  Jiad  set  his  heart  c» 
being  the  succ^saor  of  Jacl^^on  in  the  pye^identiaj 
chair. 

There  were  two  snbjeots  which  had  arisen  to  great 
importance  during  Mr.  Calhoun's  terms  of.  executive 
office  which  not  only  blasted  bis  prospects  for  the 
presideqcy,  but  separfU^ed  him  forever  from  his  former 
friends  and  allies. 

One  of  these  was  the  tariff  question,  which  gave 
hina  great  uneasiness.  He  opened  his  eyes  to  see  that 
protection  and  internal  improvements,  so  ably  advcH 
cated  by  Henry  Clay,  and  even  by  himself  in  1816, 
were  becoming  the  policy  of  the  government  to  ths^ 
enriching  of  the  North.  True,  it  was  only  an  econoim- 
ical  question,  but  it  seemed  to  him  to  lay  the  axe  t<k 
the  root  of  Southern  prosperity.  It  was  his  settled 
conviction  that  tariffs  for  protection  would  increase 
the  burdens  of  the  South  by  raising  the  price  of  all 
those  articles  which  it  was  compelled  to  buy,  and* 
that  large  profits  on  articles  manufactured  in  the. 
United  States  would  only  enrich  the  Northern  man-» 
ufacturers.  The  South,  being  an  agricultural  country 
exclusively,  naturally  sought  to  buy  in  the  cheapest 
market^  and  therefore  wanted  no  tariff  except  for 
revenue.  When  Mr.  Calhpun  saw  that  protectionist 
duties  were  an  injury  to  the  slavehold^ng  States  he 
reversed  entirely  nis  tormer  opinions.    And  what  in- 
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he  presiding  officer  of  the 

against  the  Adams  party, 
tion  to  the  vice-presidency, 
3  Northern  supporters,  es- 

turned  against  him,  and 
9nce  he  had  favored  and 
3   now  both   the  Jackson 

him,  though  for  different 

the  agitation  of  the  tariff 
iin  had  not  been  a  party 
roughout  the  country  as  a 
politician. 

f  cotton  and  woollen  goods 
Lowell,  Lawrence,  Dover, 
s  in  New  England,  wher- 
ever to  turn  the  mills,  it 
V  tariff  would  be  imposed 
ustries  and  manufacturing 
tariff  of  1824  had  borne 
acing  great  irritation,  and 
rs  complained  that  they 
sns  of  protection  without 
t  the  things  they  had  to 
e  the  things  produced  and 
t."  Financial  ruin  stared 
ed  to  them  a  great  injus- 
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dee  that  the  interests  of  the  planters  should  be 
sacrificed  to  the  monopolists  of  the  North. 

In  the  defence  of  Southern  interests  Mr.  Calhoun 
in  the  Senate  at  first  appealed  to  reason  and  patriot- 
ism. It  is  true  that  he  now  became  a*  partisan,  but 
he  had  been  sent  to  Congress  as  the  champion  of 
the  cotton  lords.  He  was  no  more  unpatriotic  than 
Webster,  who  at  first,  as  the  representative  of  the 
merchants  of  Boston,  advocated  freer  trade  in  the 
interests  of  commerce,  and  afterwards,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Massachusetts  at  large,  turned  round 
and  advocated  protective  duties  for  the  benefit  of  the 
manufacturer.  It  is  a  nice  question,  as  to  where  a 
Congressman  should  draw  the  line  of  advocacy  be- 
tween local  and  general  interests.  What  are  men 
sent  to  Congress  for,  except  to  advance  the  interests 
intrusted  to  them  by  their  -constituents  ?  When  are 
these  to  be  merged  in  national  considerations  ?  Cal- 
houn's mission  was  to  protect  Southern  interests,  and 
he  defended  them  with  admirable  logical  power. 
He  was  one  of  three  great  masters  of  debate  in  the 
Senate.*  No  one  could  reasonably  blame  him  for  the 
opinions  he  advanced,  for  he  had  a  right  to  them  ;  and 
if  he  took  sectional  ground  he  did  as  most  party 
leaders  do.    It  was  merely  a  congressional  fight 

But  when,  after  the  tariiff  of  1828,  it  appeared  to 
Calhoun  that  there  was  no  remedy ;  tha-t  proteotiMi 
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avowed  and  permanent  ^licy  of  the 
b  the  tobacco  and  cotton  of  the  South, 
ilk  of  our  exports,  were  paying  tribute 
ufactures,  which  were  growing  strong 

of  Federal  taxes  on  competing  im* 
he  South  w^  menaced  with  finajicial 
new  departure,  the  first  serious  polit* 
fe»  atnd  became  disloyal  to  the  Union. 
,  he  made  an  elaborate  addreiss  to 
ith  Carolina,  in  which,  discussing  die 
•ns  of  the  States  to  the  Union,  he  put 

thit  any  State  could  nullify  the  laws 
n  it  deemed  them  unconstitutional, 
he  existing  tariflf  to  be.  He  looked 
rather  than  the  Union  of  States,  as 
lared  that  the  State  could  secede  if 
3d  unconstitutional  measures.  This, 
)oints  out,  practically  meant  that, 
?nt  views  are  entertained  about  the 
by  the  Constitution  upon  the  Federal 
5  of  the  minority  were  to  prevail,"  — 
ity  under  a  republican  government 
vas  passed  another  tariff  bill,  offering 
but  still  based  on  protection  as  the 
iple.  In  consequence,  South  Caro* 
lervient  to  the  influence  of  Calhoun 
ssued  another  manifesto,  passed  i!) 
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November  the  nullification  ordinance,  to  take  effect 
the  following  February.  As  already  recited,  President 
Jackson  took  the  most  vigorous  measures,  sustained 
by  Congress,  and  gave  the  nulILfiefs  clearly  to  under- 
stand that  if  they  resisted  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  the  whole  power  of  the  government  would  be 
arrayed  against  them.  They  received  the  proclamation 
defiantly,  and  the  governor  idsued  a  counter  one.  ^  . 
.  It  was  in  this  crisis  that  Calhoun  resigned  the 
vkse^presidencyj  and  was  immediately  elected  to  the 
United  States.  Senate,  where  he  could  fight  more 
€uivantageoufily.  Then  the  President  sent  a.  message 
to  Congress  requesting  new^  powers  to  put  down  the 
nullifiers  by  fotce,  should  the  necessity  arrive,  which 
were  granted^  for-  he  was  now  at  ike  height  of  hi* 
popularity  and  influence.  The  nullifiers  engaged  him, 
and  though  they  abstained  from  resorting  to  eitreme 
measures,  they  continued  their  threats.  The  country 
appeared  to  be  on  the  vei^  of  war. 

The  party  leaders  felt  the  necessity  of  a  compro- 
mise, and.  Henry  Clay  brought  forward  in  thq  Senate 
a  biU  which,  in  March,  1883,  became  a  law,  whidi 
reduced  the  tarifil  It  apparently  appeased  the  South, 
not  yet  prepared  to  go  out  of  the  Union,  and  the 
Btorrii  blew  o^^er.  There  was  no  doubt;  however,  that, 
had  the  South  Carolinians  resisted  the  government 
with  foroB  of  arms  they  would  have  been  put  down, 
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riated  and  firm.  He  bad 
alhoun  as  high  as  Haman. 
3  had  no  power  to  hang 
arms  in  his  hands,  —  and 
ssof  law, — while  Calhoun 
ng  only  legitimate  means 

li  Clay  effected,  the  South 
in,  and  in  view  of  it  the 
isible  conflict  "was  delayed 
m  himself  maintained  that 
833  was  due  to  the  resist- 
iiade,  but  he  also  felt  that 

Congress  had  backed  up 
ng  menace,  and,  as  usual 
trd  to  impending  dangers, 
vhich  reduced  duties  to 
n,  and  made  provision  for 
id  great  opponents  in  the 

by  Webster  as   anything 

was  Calhoun  altogether 

eceived  with  favor  by  the 

and  South  Carolina  repealed 

sed  of  for  the  present,  the 
le  country  was  now  turned 
e  United  States  Bank.   As 
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this  most  important  matter  lias  already  been  treated 
in  the  lecture  on  Jackson,  I » have  only  to  show  the 
course  Mr.  Calhoun  took  in  reference  to  it.  He  was 
now  fifty-three  years  old,  in  the  prime  of  his  life 
and  the  full  vigor  of  his  powers.  In  the  Senate  he 
had  but  two  peers,  Clay  and  Webster,  and  was  not 
in  sympathy  with  either  of  them,  though  not  in 
decided  hostility  as  he  was  toward  Jackson.  He  was 
now  neither  Whig  nor  Democrat,  but  a  South  Caro- 
linian, having  in  view  the  welfare  of  the  South  alone, 
of  whose  interests  he  was  the  recognized  guardian. 
It  was  only  when  questions  aro^e  which  did  not 
directly  bear  on  Southern  interests  that  he  was  the 
candid  and  patriotic  statesman,  sometimes  voting  with 
one  party  and  sometimes  with  another.  He  was 
opposed  to  the  removal  of  deposits  from  the  United 
States  Bank,  and  yet  was  opposed  to  a  renewal  of 
its  charter.  His  leading  idea  in  reference  to  the 
matter  was,  the  necessity  of  divorcing  the  government 
.altogether  from  the  banking  system,  as  a  dangerous 
money-power  which  might  be  perverted  to  political 
purposes.  In  pointing  out  the  dangers,  he  spoke 
with  great  power  and  astuteness,  for  he  was  always 
on  the  look-out  for  breakers.  He  therefore  arguecj 
against  the  removal  of  deposits  as  an  unwarrantably 
assumption  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  President^ 
which  could  not  be  constitutionally  exercised;  her^ 
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ith  his  great  rivalsj  whlla  he  was  more 
lU  thej  in  his  language.  He  made  war 
rather  than  on  men  personally,  regarding 
3  of  temporary  importance,  of  passing 
far  as  the  removal  of  deposits  seemed 
act  cm  the  p^t  of  the  Executive,  he 
9unced  it,  as  done  with  a  view  to  grasp 
Qal  power  for  party  purposes,  thus  cor* 
3ountry,  and  ad  a  measure  to  get  control 
aid  he :  **  With  money  we  will  get  parti- 
irtisans  votes,  and  With  votes  money,  is 
f  our  political  pilferers.**  He  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  *•  spoils  system  "  which 
son's  depalrture  from  the  policy  of  his 

^tested  the  system  of  making  politics  a 
t  would  throw  the  goverriment  into  the 
litieal  adventurers  and  mere  machine- 
He  was  too  lofty  a  man  to  encourage  any- 
is,  and  here  we  are  compelled  to  do  him 
tever  he  said  or  did  was  in  obedience  to 
is.  He  was  above  and  beyoiid  all  deceit 
and  personal  selfishness.  His  contempt 
vrire-pullers  amounted  almost  to  loathing. 
)able  of  doing  a  mean  thing.  He  might 
lis  views,  and  hence  might  do  evil  instead 
le  was  honest.     In  his  severe  self-respect 
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and  cold  dignity  of  character  he  resembled  William 
Ktt  His  integrity  was  peerless.  He  could  neither 
be  bought  nor  seduced  from  his  course.  Private  con- 
siderations had  no  weight  with  him,  except  his  aspira^ 
tion  for  the  presidency,  and  even  that  seems  to  have 
passed  away  when  his  disagreement  with  Jackson  put 
him  out  of  the  Democratic  race,  and  when  the  new 
crisis  arose  in  Southern  interests,  to  which  he  ever 
after  devested  himself  with  entire  self-abnegation. 

In  moral  character  Calhoun  was  as  reprbachless  as 
Washington.  He  neither  drank  to  excess,  nor  gam- 
bled, nor  violated  the  seventh  commandment.  He  had 
no  fellowship  with  either  fools  or  knaves.  He  believed 
that  the  ofi&ce  of  Senator  was  the  highest  to  which 
Americans  could  ordiniarily  attain,  and  he  gave  dignity 
to  it,  and  felt  its  responsibilities.  He  thought  that 
only  the  best  and  most  capable  men  should  be  elevated 
to  that  post.  Nor  would  he  seek  it  by  unworthy  ends. 
ITie  oflBce  sought  him,  not  he  the  office.  It  was  this 
pure  and  exalted  character  which  gave  him  such  an 
ascendency  at  the  South,  as  niuch  as  his  marvellous 
logical  powers  and  his  devotion  to  Southern  interest- 
His  constituents  believed  in  him  and  followed  him, 
perhaps  blindly.  Therefore,  when  we  consider  what 
are  generallv  acknowledged  as  his  mistakes,  we  should 
bear  in  mind  the  palliating  circumstances. 

Calhoun  was  the  incarnation   of  Southern  public 
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)w,  prejudiced,  but  intense  in 
o  its  dogmas.  Hence  he  en- 
s  himself  enslaved.  He  was 
leader  of  his  State,  impossible 
bster  was  with  the  people  of 

misrepresented  their  convio^ 
of  his  career  was  marvellous, 
ange  some  of  his  opinions,  for 
progress  to  a  man  who  does 
uan,  however  gifted,  be  infalli- 
5  changes  through  which  his 
Dt  result  from  self-interest  or 

result  of  more  enlightened 
terience.  Political  wisdom  is 
•ut  a  progressive  growth,  like 
»foundest  of  all  the  intellects 

great  speeches  in  the  Senate 
esides  those  in  reference  to 
eoted  with  the  government 
rroneous,  contained  some  im* 

logical  deduction  of  them  all 
)ne  idea,  —  the  supremacy  of 
)n  to  a  central  government  ^ 
in  the  diverging  interests  of 

made  him  feel  the  danger? 
of  a  majority  of  the  whole,' 
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was  the  dogma  of  his  life,  from  which  he  never 
swerved,  and  which  he  pursued  to  all  its  legitimate 
conclusions.  Whatever  measure  tended  to  the  con- 
solidation of  central  power,  whether  in  reference  to 
the  encroachments  of  the  Executive  or  the  usurpa- 
tions of  Congress,  he  denounced  with  terrible  earnest- 
ness and  sometimes  with  great  eloquence.  This  is  the 
key  to  the  significant  portion  of  his  political  career. 
"  In  his  speech  on  the  Force  Bill;  in  1834,  he  says : 

**  If  we  now  raise  our  eyes  and  direct  them  towards  tliat 
once  beautiful  system,  with  all  its  various,  separate,  and 
independent. parts  blended  into  one  harmonious  whole,  we 
must  be  struck  with  the  mighty  change !  ,  All  have  disap* 
peared,  gone,  —  absorbed,  concentrated,  and  consolidated  in 
this  government,  which  is  left  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
desolation  of  the  system,  the  sole  and  unrestricted  repre^ 
sentative  qf  an  absolute  and  despotic  majority  .  •'  •  In  the 
place  of  their  admirably  contrived  system,  the  act  proposed 
to  be  repealed  has  erected  our  great  Consolidated  Govern- 
ment. Can  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  show  what  must  be 
the  inevitable  consequences?  ...  It  was  clearly  foreseen 
and  foretold  on  the  formation  of  th«  Constitution  what 
these  consequences  would  be.  All  the  calamities  we  have 
experienced,  and  those  which  are  yet  to  come,  are  the  result 
of  the  consolidating  tendency  of  this  government ;  and  unless 
this  tendency  be  arrested,  all  that  has  been  foretold  will 
certainly  befall  us,  ~r  even  to  the  pouring  out  of  the  last  vial 
of  wrath,  military  despotism. 

That  was  what  Mr.  Calhoun  feared,  ^—  that  the  con- 
solidation of  a  central  power  would  be  fatal  to  the 
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he  rights  of  the  States, 
of  spoils  and  the  reign 
ienoy  to  a  mere  miUtary 
e  the  nation  in  its  com- 
loomy  predictions  fortu- 
te  of  all  the  misrule  and 
isely  distrusted  and  dis- 
1  to  usurpations  by  Con- 
itlve. 

axire  the  lofty  tone,  free 
is  seen  in  all  Calhoun's 
en  sophistical,  but  they 
lect  of  those  whom  he 
ic  of  his  great  antago- 
3act  a^umentSy  such  as 
>reme  Court  on  his  side 


he  Senate  had  been  in 

and  legislation  antago* 

South, 'and  the  usurpa- 

ich  threatened  directly 

Ltes,  and  indirectly  the 

political  degradation  of 

s  arose  from  the  agita- 

and  his   fame  chiefly 

to  suppress-  this  agita- 

the  dissolution  of  the 
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Union  and  the  (Jestruetion  of  the  institution  with 
.which  its  prosperity  was  flupt)osed  to  be  identifieA 

The  early  Abplitionistfl,  ai&  I  jremember  them,  were 
as  a  body,  of  very  little  social  or  political  influenc^^ 
They  were  earnest,  clear-rheaded,  and  uncompromising 
in  denouncing  slavery  lis  a  great  moral  evil,' indeed  as 
a  sin,  disgraceful  to  a;fr^  people,  and  hostile  alike  t« 
moraUty  and  civilization*  But  in  the  general  apathy 
as  to  an  ii^stitution  with  wAtioh  the  Constitution  did 
w%  me4djf>, japd  the  general  government  cpiild  not 
interfere,  except  in  districts  and  territories  under  its 
excluisive .  op^ti^l,  the  Abolitionists  were  generally 
regarded  las  ,f ftn^tiitjal  and  miBchievOui  They  had  bul 
ffw  friepds  ftud  supporters  among  the  upper  I  classes 
and^  none  awnjg  poUtioians.  The  pulpit^  the*  bar,,  the 
pi^ss,  and  the  collies:  were;  highly  conservative,  and 
did  not  KVe  the, popular  agitation  much  better  than 
the  Southerners  themselves.  .  But  the  leaders  of  the 
antislavery  n^ovement  persevered  in  their  dfenuncia* 
tions  of  $laveholderai  and  of  all  who  sympathized 
with  them;  they  :held  public  meetings-  eveiry where 
and  gradually ^.became. fierce  and  irritating.     ' 

It  wa^  the  period  of,  lyoQum  lectures,'  when  all 
moral  subject^  were  discussed  before  the  people  with 
fearlessness,  and  often  with  acrin^ony.  Most. of  the 
popular  lecturers  were  me^  of  tadipal  sympathies,  and 
were  inclined  to  view  all  evils  on  abstract  principle!^ 

VOL.  xu.  — 14 
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•actical  effects.    Thus,  tha  advo- 

ed   that  war  under  all  circum- 

The    temperance    reformers 

of  alcoholic  liquors  in  all  cases 

professors  in  theological  schools 

hat  the  wines  of  Palestine  were 

)uld    not  intoxicate.    The  radi- 

like  manner,   asserted    that  it 

a  man   in  bondage  under  any 

or  under  any  guarantee  of  the 

lontented  to  point  out  the  moral 
)n  the  master  and  the  slave ;  but 
much  opposition,  since  the  evils 
ssed,  even  at  the  South ;  only,  it 
of  their  business,  since  the  evils 
,  and  had  always  been  lamented, 
iiply  an  evil,  and  generally  ac- 
,h  North  and  South,  was  taking 
.^en  as  peace  doctrines  were  unex- 
lowed  that,  if  we  must  fight,  we 
some  excitement  in  the  questions 
wable  to  fight  at  all,  or  drink 
hold  a  slave  under  any  circum- 
rs.  must  take  stronger  grounds  if 
Td  or  to  excite  interest.  So  they 
jsumed  the  ground  that  war  was 
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a  malum  per  se,  and  wine-drinking  also,  and  all  slave- 
holding,  and  a  host  of  other  things.  Their  discussions 
aroused  the  intellect,  as  well  as  appealed  to  the  moral 
sense.  Even  "  strpng-minded  '*  women  fearlessly  went 
into  fierce  discussions,  and  became  intolerant.  Gradu- 
ally the  whole  North  and  West  were  aroused,  not 
merely  to  the  moral  evils  of  slavery,  which  were  ad- 
mitted "without  discussion,  but  to  the  intolerable 
abomination  of  holding  a  slave  under  any  conditionsi 
as  against  reason,  against'  conscience*  atid  ajgainst 
humanity. 

The  Southerners  themselves  felt  that  the  evil  was  a 
great  one^  and  made  some  attempt  to  remedy  it.  by 
colonization  societies.  They  would  send  free  blacks'  to 
Liberia  to  Christianiie  and  civilize  t the. natives,  sunk 
in  the  lowest  abyss  of  misery  and  shame.  Many  were 
the  Christian  men  and  women  at  the  South  who  pitied 
the  hard  condition  under  which  their  slaves  were 
born,  and  desired  to  do  all  they  could  to  ameliorate  it. 

But  when  the  Abolitionists  announced  that  all 
slaveholding  was  a  sin,  and  when  public*  opudiom  at 
the  North  was  evidently  drifting  to  this  doctrine,  then 
the  planters  grew  indignant  and  enraged.  It  became 
unpleasant  for  a  Northern  merchant  or  traveller  to 
visit  a  Southern  city,  and  equally  unpleasant  for  a 
Bouthem  student  to  enter  a  Northern  college,  ot  a 
planterito  resort  to  a  Northern  \wteringt-place.    The 
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IT  was  outraged  when  told 

all  others.  He  was  exas* 
len  incendiafy  publications 
outhem  mails.  He  did  not 
sarily  immoral  because  he 
ueathed  to  him  by  his  an- 

the  Oonstitution  of  the 

nation  of  Southern  feelings 
of  Southern  interests.  He 
vhich  the  Abolitionists  cast 
upon  its  peculiar  institu- 
ided  enough  to  see  that  if 
1  into  the  conviction  that 
as  an  inherited  evil,  the 
long  live  tdgether  in  har- 
that  any  institution  would 
•diet  of  the  civilized  world 
iblic  opinikm  was  an  amaz- 
defied,  but  not  succeslsfully 
o  stop  the.  continually  in- 
tislavery  agitators  except 
ew  position,  —  a  position 
slaiveholding  States  in  the 

as  the  leader  of  Southern 
t  slavery  wa*  neither  an 
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evil  nor  a  sin,  but  a  positive  good  and  blessing,  sup 
ported  even  by  the  Bible  as  well  as  by  the  Constitu* 
tion.  In  aesnming  these  premises  he  may  have  argued 
logically^  but  he  lost  the  admiration  he  had  gained  by 
twenty  years'  services  in  die  national  legislatnore.'  His 
premises  were  wrong,  and  his  arguments  woujd  n^ce&* 
sarily  be  sophibtical  and  fiill  to  the  ground.  He 
stepped  dowd  from  the  lofty  pedestal  he  had  hitherto 
ooeupied^  to  loeaome  not  merely  a  partisan,  but  an  aiii<* 
scrupulous  ^iticiai^.  He  had  a  right  to  defend  bis 
beloved  institutions  as  the  leader  of  interests  intrusted 
to  him  to  guard.  His  fault  was  not  in  beingaparti^ 
san,  for  niost  politioians  are  party  men;  it  was  ^in 
advancing  a  falsehood  as  theibasle  of'  his  arguments^ 
But^  it  he  had  stultified  his  own  anaglnificent  intellect^ 
he  could  not  impost  on  the  convictibns!  of  mankind 
From  the  time  he  assutned  a  giround  utterly  unteiiable, 
whatever  were  his  motives  or  real  ctovictions,  his  gen- 
eral influence  waned*  His  ir^umentsi  did  not  convinoe, 
•ince  they  were  deductions  froiii  wrong  ptemisee^and 
premises  which  shocked  and  insulted  the  reason*  . 

Calhoun  BOW  beoatne  fi:man  of  one  idea,  and  that  a 
false  :0ni3.  He  Was  aigigs^ntio  cratiki  n*-  an  aiteh'^suit, 
indifferent  to  means  so  long  as  he  eould  Iwing  about  lis 
end;  and  he  became  mot  merely  a  casuist,  but  adidta* 
torial  and  a^rrogant  politieian.  He  defied  that  patriotic 
burst  of  publio  opinion  which  had  compelled  him^fce 
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that  mighty  wave  of  thought,  no 
than  a  storm  upon  the  ocean,  and 
d  gradually  sweep  away  his  cher- 
ess  his  constituents  and  the  whole 
le  to  feel  that  their  cause  was  right 
y  had  not  only  materially  enriched 
but  had  converted  fetich  idolators 
of  God,  and  widened  the  domain 
I  planters,  one  and  all,  responded 
id  seductive  plea»  and  said  to  one 
can  deify  the  universe  on  moral 
I  united,  —  what  care  we  for  the 
outside  our  borders,  so  long  as  out 
ing  to  us,  planted  on  the  rock  of 
ndorsed  by  the  best  men  among 
ins  took  up  the  cause,  both  North 
le  their  pulpits  ring  with  appeals 
ire  not,"  they  said,  "the  negroes 
1,  and  had  not  these  descendants 
Almighty,  and  given  over  to  tht 
iren  of  Shem  and  Japhet, — not 
n  down  like  beasts,  but  to  be  ele- 
by  them,  and  made  useful  in  the 
men  could  not  endure?"  Ultra- 
vith  politicians '  in  building  up  » 
favor  of  slavery  as  the  best  possi 
be  ifimorant,  sensuous,  and  super 
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Btitious  races  who,  when  put  under  the  training  and 
guardianship  of  a  civilized  and  Christian  people,  had 
escaped  the  harder  lot  which  their  fathers  endured 
in  the  deserts  and  the  swamps  of  Africa. 

The  agitation  at  the  North  had  been  gradually  but 
constantly  increasing.  In  1831  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son started  "The  Liberator;"  in  1832  the  New  Eng- 
land  Antislavery  Society  was  founded  in  Boston;  in 
1833  New  York  had  a  corresponding  society,  and 
Joshua  Leavitt  established  "  The  Emancipator."  Books, 
tracts,  and  other  publications  began  to  be  circulated. 
By  lectures,  newspapers,  meetings,  and  all  manner  of 
means  the  propagandism  was  carried  on.  On  the  othei 
hand,  the  most  violent  opposition  had  been  manifested 
throughout  the  North  to  these  so-called  "  fanatics."  No 
language  was  too  opprobrious  to  apply  to  them.  The 
churches  and  ministry  were  either  dumb  on  the  sm1> 
ject,  or  defended  slavery  from  the  Scriptures.  Mobs 
broke  up  antislavery  meetings,  and  in  some  cases  pro- 
ceeded even  to  the  extreme  of  attack  and  murder, — 
.  as  in  the  case  of  Lovejoy  of  Illinois.  The  approach  of 
the  political  campaign  of  1836,  when  Van  Buren  was 
running  as  the  successor  of  Jackson,  involved  the 
Democratic  party  as  the  ally  of  the  South*  for  political 
purposes,  and  **  Harmony  and  Union  "  were  the  offsets 
to  the  cry  for  **  Emancipation." 

"By   1835  the  excitement  was  at  its  height,  and 
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le  of  the  i^ral  and  religious 
the  proolavery  men  met  talk 

the  Abolitionists  do  now  with 
}  to  show  that  slavery  was  a 
r  weapons  fell  harmless  on  the 
3  supposed  themselves  iSghting 

Aln4ghty  power  in  order  to 
ze  a  doomed  race.  Victory 
rom  victors,  and  in  the  moral 
planters  and  their  Northern 
air  with  triumphant  shouta 

in  their  new  defences,  since 
the  right.  Both  parties  had 
asop  and  Scripturei  and  where 
lid  $ettle  confl;icting  opinions  ? 
[newhat  discouraged,  but  mi- 
their  n^ode  of  attack*  They 
5  moral  question,  for  we  talk 
ace,  and  we  will  instead  miake 
ill  appeal  to  majorities.  We 
broes  iii  a  citadel  which  they 
riot  of  Columbia  belongs  to 

abolish  slavery  if  it  chooses 
iving  possession  of  this  great 

our  political  warfare  to  the 
t,  and,  at  least,  prevent  the 
ve-powet.    We  wiH  trust  to 
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time  ^nd  drcum6taijcaan,d.  truth  to  dpithe  riBst  We 
will  petition  Copgre3S  itself."       .  .  ,      ,   , 

And  from  1835  onward  petii^PA^.JplJed:  into  .botl^ 
Houses  ^iQ.m  all  part3  pf  the  Ngii^thand  West  toal?plish 
slavery  in  the  Distrip^t  of  Cqlvi?ibia,  which  Copgresp 
.could  constiti^tiwially  4?.  The,  vefte^ahl^  €^ud  enjlighfe 
ened  Jo)in  Quincy  44?^^^  ^^^^4^4  ^be  grojap  ofpeti^ 
tioners  in  ;th.e;  Ho,u^  of  Rep^e9e^tatives•  Th^re  wer^ 
now  two  thousand  auti^layery  spc^eliea  in  the.  United 
States.  In  1837  tbrei^  hun4redt  thpusand.persoffis  peti- 
tioned for  the  abolition  of  slavi^y  in  /the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  legislatures  of  Massjachusetts  and  Ver- 
mont had  gpne^o  far  a^  to  censure  Congress  for  it* 
inaction  anc^  indififerenceto  the  rights  of,  hun^anity^ 

But  it  was*in  January,  1836,. that  John  Q,, Calhoun 
arose  in  his  wrajth  and  denied .  thp  right  of  petition. 
The  indignant}  North  responded  to  such  an  assumption 
in  flaming  words.,  "What,"  said  the  leaders  of  public 
opinion,  '^cannot  the  lowest  subjects  of  the  C^ar  9ir 
the  Shah  appeal  to  ultupate;  aut^^ority?  Has*  the?e 
ev^r  been  an  empire  sp, despotic  as  to  deny  so  obvious 
a  right  ?  .Did  not  C«sar  and  Cyrus^  Louis  and  Napo» 
leon  receive  petitions  ?  Shall  an.  enlightened  Gongresa 
reject  the  prayers  of  the  most  po^wi^rful  of  their  con^ 
stituents,  apd  to  remove  an ,  evil ,  which  people  genr 
erally  regard  as  an  outrage,  and  all  people  as  ft 
misfortune?** 
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ception  of  petitions  at  all " 
for  they  will  lead  to  dis- 
)ject.  They  are  only  an 
le  Union.  The  Constitu- 
clusively  the  preservation 

our  welfare  rests.  You 
1  call  a  right.  Your  de-  I 
5  peace  of  the  Union,  and 
ate  unwritten  law.  You 
jrs  of  our  republic  never 
ihe  States  ceded  their  own 
1  government,  it  was  with 
very  should  remain  as  it 
led  and  controlled.  You 
I  the  matter.  It  is  none 
institution  which,  was  the 
nise  without  which  there 
ed  nation,  —  only  a  league 
ve  the  same  right  to  ex- 
question  from  these  halls 
r  respective  States.    The 

subject  is  tantamount  to 

which  would  be  unlawful 

.  institution,  leading  legit- 

sunion   and  war.     Is  it 

riotic  to  drive  us  to  such 

k  to  be  let  alone.    Yow 
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assail  a  sacred  ark  where  dwell  the  seraphim  and 
cherubim  of  our  liberties,  of  our  honor,  of  our  interests, 
of  our  loyalty  itself.     To  this  we  never  will  consent." 

Mr.  Clay  then  came  forward  in  Congress  as  an 
advocate  for  considering  the  question  of  petitions. 
He  was  for  free  argument  on  the  subject.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  Abolitionists  were  dangerous,  but  he 
could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  an  indisputable  right.  So 
he  went  half-way,  as  was  his  custom,  pleasing  neither 
party,  and  alienating  friends;  but  at  the  same  time 
with  grefct  tact  laying  out  a  middle  ground  where  the 
opposing  parties  could  still  stand  together  without 
open  conflict.  *'  I  am  no  friend,"  said  he,  "to  slavery. 
The  Searcher  of  hearts  knows  that  every  pulsation 
of  mine  beats  high  and  strong  in  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty.  Wherever  it  is  practicable  and  safe  I  desire 
to  see  every  portion  of  the  human  fatiiily  in  the  en- 
joyment of  it;  but  I  prefer  the  liberty  of  my  own 
country  to  that  of  other  people.  The  liberty  6f  the 
descendants  of  Africa  in  the  United  States  is  in- 
compatible with  the  liberty  and  safety  of  the  Euro- 
pean descendants."  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the 
leading  classes  of  the  North,  not  yet  educated  up  to 
the  doctrines  which  afterwards  prevailed.  But  the 
sentiments  deckired  by  Clay  lost  him  the  presidency. 
His  political  sins,  like  those  of  Webster,  were  sins  of 
omission  rather  than  of  commission.     Neither  of  them 
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^tle  tiloud  in  tihe  bonzon  would  so(m 
j»8,  and  ipour  down  a  deluge  tP  sweep 
OQS  worse  tbau:  Ahub  ayer  dreamed  oi 

far  ettougb  to  please  the  rising  pvty. 

the, power  or  sustoin  the  rightful  ex* 
ew  moral. force,  but  he  did  argue  oa 
ical  expedicinay  for/  the  citizens'  right 
.  right. (Conceded  eve^;  to  the  subjects 
spotism-  An  Ahe^uerus  could  throw 
ae  mite,;  without  reading,  but  it  wa$ 
3cept  them,   i  ;         ' 

.3  a  decision  on  the  part  of  Congress  \a 
ons,  but  to  pay  no  further  attentiw  to 

lists^  bow'eyey,  had  resotted  to  lesftscrw* 
\.  They  8w.tin<^Bdiary  matter  through 
^ith  the  object  of  incitiag  the  slaves  to 
s  was  hopeless^  -e  but  with  the  design 
escape  from,  brodage,  and  perchance  <A 
tors  in  the  Southern  camp.  To  thw 
loun  iiesponded  with  dignity  and  with 
cannot  reasonf^bly  blame  him  for  re» 
5  Southern  cities  had  as  good  a  right 
mmatory  pamphlets  as  New  York  or 
revent  the  inta-oduction  of.  the  cholera, 
act  of  self-preservdltion ;  whatever  may 
favorite  institution  on  ethical  grouadi^ 
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they  had  the  legal  right  to  profoct  it  from  incendiary 
matter. 

But  what  was  incendiary  matter?  Who  should 
determine  that  poiht  ?  President  Jackson  in  1835 
had  recommended  Congress  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting 
under  severe  penalties  the  oiroulatibn  in  the  Southern 
States,  through'  the  mails,  (>£  incendiary  publications. 
Bttt  this  did  not  satisfy  the  Southern  dietator.  He 
dented  the  right  ol  CohgreBs  to:  determine  what  publi- 
cations should  be  or  should  not  be  excluded.  He 
maintained  .that  this  was  a  mattet  for  the  States  alone 
to  decide.  He  would  not  trust  postmasters,  for  they 
were  officers  of  the  United :  States  government.  It 
was  not  for  them  to  be  inquisitors,  nor  for  the  Federal 
governxnent  to  interfere,  wen!  for  the  protection  of  a 
State  inifttittttion,  with  its  own  judgment  He  pro- 
posed instead  a  law  foii^idding  Federal  postmasters 
to  deliver  publications  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  s 
State,  Territory,  or  DiBfri(it  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
contrt>rerted  questions,  Otdhoun  found  means  to  argue 
for  the  supi^emacy  of  thb  State  and  the  subordination 
of  the  Union.  Hift  bill^id  not  pase,  hut  the  force 
c!  his  argument  went  fopth  into  the  land* 
-  Bow  far  ailtielavery  docuBients  had  influence  on 
the  slaVes  themselves,  it  is'  cEfficultito  say.'  They 
could  neither  read  n^^f.  ^t^ti^ :  tut  it  is  remarkable  that 
from  this  period  a  large  number  of  slaves  made  their 
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e  South  and  fled  to  the  North,  pro 
lanthropistSy  Abolitionists,  and  kind- 
generally. 

ontrived  to  travel  a  thousand  miles 
without  suitable  clothing,  pursued  by 
id  hell-hounds,  hiding  in  the  daytime 
asses,  and  forests,  walking  by  night  in 
:loom,  until  passed  by  friendly  hands 
•ground  railroads"  until  they  reached 
lystery.  But  these  efl'orts  to  escape 
I  and  cruel  masters  further  intensified 
1  of  the  South. 

6  that  Michigan  and  Arkansas  applied 
,s  States  into  the  Union,  —  one  free 
with  slavery.  Discussions  on  some 
inceming  the  conditions  of  Michigan's 
Mr.  Calhoun  a  chance  for  more  argu- 
t  the  sovereignty  of  a  State,  which, 
fact  that  Michigan  had  not  then  been 
IS  awaiting  the  permission  of  Congress 
3wed  the  weakness  of  his  logic  in  the 
remise.  Besides  Arkansas,  the  slave- 
ed  access  to  a  strip  of  free  territory 
npromise  line  t>f  36^30' and  the  Mis- 
I  1837  John  Quincy  Adams,  *  the  old 
of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  nar- 
ensure  for  introducing  a  petition  froai 
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slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  1838  Calhoun 
introduced  resolutions  declaring  that  petitions  rela- 
tive to  slavery  in  the  District  were  "a  direct  and 
dangerous  attack  on  the  institutions  of  all  the  slave- 
holding  States/'  In  1839  Henry  Clay  offered  a  peti* 
tion  for  the  repression  of  all  agitation  respecting 
slavery  in  the  District.  Calhoun  saw  and  constantly 
denounced  the  danger.  He  knew  the  power  of  public 
opinion,  and  saw  the  rising  tide.  Conservatism  heeded 
the  warning,  and  the  opposition  to  agitation  intensified 
all  over  the  South  and  the  North;  but  to  no 'avail 
New  societies  were  formed;  new  papers  were  estab- 
lished ;  religioui^  bodies  began  to  take  position  for  and 
against  the  agitation ;  the  Maine  legislature  passed  in 
the  lower  House,  and  almost  in  the  upper,  resolutions 
denouncing  slavery  in  the  District ;  while  the  Aboli- 
tionists labored  incessantly  and  vigorously  to  "Blow 
the  trumpet';  cry  aloud  and  spare  not;  show  my 
people  their  sins,*'  as  to  slavery. 

In  1840  Van  Buren  and  Harrison,  the  Democratic 
and  Whig  candidates  for  the  presidency  were  both  in 
the  hands  of  the  slave-power ;  and  Tyler,  who  as  Vice- 
President  succeeded  to  the  Executive  chair  on  Har- 
rison's death,  was  a  Virginian  slaveholder.  The 
ruling  classes  and  politicians  all  over  the  land  were 
violently  opposed  to  the  antislavery  cause,  and  every 
test  of  strength  gave  new  securities  and  pledges  to  thf 
Southern  elements  and  their  Northern  sympathizers 
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Notwith^uding  the  frequent .  triumphs  of  the 
South,  aided  hy  Whigs  and  Deiojoerats  from  the 
JiTorth,  who  played  into  the  hands  oi  Southern  politi- 
cians, Mr.  Calhoun;  was  not  ^totirely  at  rest  in  his 
mind,  He  saw  with  atom  the  inoifeasiag  immigratiojQ 
into  the  Western-  States,  which  threabtened  t^  disturb 
the  balance  of  power  whleh'  the  South  had  ever  held; 
and  wijbh  the  aid  of  SoutheHi  leaders' he'  now  devised 
a  new  and  bold  schemje,  which  was  ^o  atnnex  Texas 
to  the  United  States  and  thus  dnllkige  enormoualy 
the  area  of  slavery.  It  w&s  Jprobably  his  design,  nbt 
so  much  to  strengthen  the  slaveholding  iisatecests  of 
South  Carolina,  as  to  increase  the  politijeal  power  of 
the  South*  By  the  addition  of  new  slfwe  States  ha 
coiild  hope  f (Mr  more  favorable  legislation  iil  Congress. 
The  arch-conspirator  —  the  haughty  and  defiant  dicta- 
tor—  would  not  only 'exclude  Congress  from  lall  legis* 
ktion  over  Its  own  tertitory^in.  the  njational.  District 
but  he  now  would  make  Congress  bolster  up  his 
cause.  He  could  calculat(i  on -a  "solid  Soutil,*'  and 
also  upon  the  aid  of  the  leaders  of  the  political  parties 
at  the  North,  — "Northern  men  with  Southern  prin* 
ciples,"  —  who  were  strahgely  indifferent  to  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery. 

The  Abolitionists  were  indeed;  now  a  power,  but 
the  antiskvery  sentiment  Jtod  not  reached  its  cuhni 
nation,  although  it  had  beco^oie  politically  oiganiwd 
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For  the  campaign  of  1840,  seeing  the  futility  of 
petition  and  the  folly  of  expecting  action  on  issues 
foreign  to  those  on  which  Congressmen  had  been 
elected,  the  Abolitionists  boldly  called  a  Nationa? 
Convention,  in  which  six  States  were  represented,  and 
nominated  candidates  for  the  presidency  and  vice- 
presidency.  It  was  a  small  and  despised  beginning, 
but  it  was  the  germ  of  a  mighty  growth.  From  that 
time  the  Liberty  Party  began  to  hold  State  and 
National  Conventions,  and  to  vote  directly  on  the 
question  of  representatives.  •They  did  not  for  years 
elect  anybody,  btit  they  defeated  many  an  ultra  pro» 
slavery  man,  and  their  influence  began  to  be  felt 
In  1841  Joshua  H.  Giddings,  from  Ohio,  and  in  1843 
John  P.  Hale  from  New  Hampshire  and  Hannibal 
Hamlin  from  Maine  brought  in  fresh  Northern  air 
and  confronted  the  slave-power  in  Congress,  in  alli- 
ance with  grand  old  John  Quincy  Adams,  —  whose 
last  years  were  his  best  years,  and  have  illumined 
his  name. 

Most  of  the  antislavery  men  were  still  denounced 
as  fanatics,  meddling  with  what  was  none  of  their 
business.  In  1843  they  liad  not  enrolled  in  their 
ranks  the  most  influential  men  in  the  community. 
Ministers,  professors,  lawyers,  and  merchants  generally 
still  held  aloof  from  the  controversy,  and  were  either 
hostile  or  indifferent  to  it     So,  with  the  aid  of  the 
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"Dough-Faces,"  as  they  were  stigmatized  by  the  pro- 
gressive party,  Calhoun  was  confident  of  success  in 
the  Texan  scheme. 

At  that  time  many  adventurers  had  settled  in 
Texas,  which  was  then  a  province  of  Mexico,  and 
had  carried  with  them  their  slaves.  In  1820  Moses 
Austin,  a  Connecticut  man,  long  resident  in  Missouri, 
obtained  large  grants  of  land  in  Texas  from  the 
Mexican  government,  and  his  son  Stephen  carried 
out  after  the  father's  death  a  scheme  of  colonization 
of  some  three  hundred ,  families  from  Missouri  and 
Louisiana.  They  were  a  rough  and  lawless  popula- 
tion, but  self-reliant  and  enterprising.  They  increased 
rapidly,  until,  in  1833,  being  twenty  thousand  in 
number,  they  tried  to  form  a  State  government  under 
Mexico;  and,  this  being  denied  them,  declared  their 
independence  and  made  revolution.  They  were  headed 
by  Sam  Houston,  who  had  fought  under  General  Jack- 
son, and  had  been  Governor  of  Tennessee.  In  1836 
the  independence  of  Texas  was  proclaimed.  Soon 
after  followed  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  in  which 
Santa  Anna,  the  President  of  the  Mexican  repubhc 
and  the  commander  of  the  Mexican  forces,  was  taken 
prisoner. 

Immediately  after  this  battle  Mr.  Calhoun  tried  to 
have  it  announced  as  the  policy  of  the  government 
to  recocjnize  the  Independence  of  Texas.    When  Tylm 
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became  President,  by  the  death  of  Harrison,  although 
elected  by  Whig  votes  he  entered  heart  and  soul  into 
the  schemes  of  Calhoun,  who,  to  forward  them,  left  the 
Senate,  and  became  Secretary  of  State,  as  successor 
to  Mr.  Upshur.  In  1843  it  became  apparent .  that 
Texa5  would  be  annexed  to  the  United  -States.  lu 
that  same  year  Iowa  and  Florida  —  one  free,  the 
other  slave  —  were  admitted  to  the  Union. 

The  Liberty  party  beheld  the  proposed  annexatiou 
of  Texas  with  alarm,  and  sturdily  opposed  it  as  far  as 
they  could  through  their  friends  in  Congress,  pre-^ 
dieting  that  it  would  be  tantamount  to  a  war  with 
Mexico.  The  Mexican  minister  declared  the  same 
result.  But  **  Texas  or  Disunion !"  became,  the  rallying 
cry  of  the  South.  The  election  of  Polk,^he.  annexa- 
tionist Democrat,  in  1844,  was  seized  upon  as  a  "  pop- 
ular mandate "  for  annexation,  although  had  not  the 
Liberty  Party,  who  like  the  Whigs  were  anti-annexa- 
tionists,  divided  the  vote  in  New  York  State,  Clay 
would  have  been  elected.  The  matter  was  hurried 
through  Congress ;  the  Northern  Democrats  made  no 
serious  opposition,  since  they  saw  in  this  annexation  a, 
vast  accession  of  territory  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
of  indefinite  extent.  Thus,  Texas,  on  March  1, 1845, 
was  ofifered  annexation  by  a  Joint  Resolution  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  face  of 
protests  from  the  wisest  men  of  the  country,  and  in 
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spite  of  certain  hostilities  with  Mexico.  On  the  fol- 
lowing fourth  of  July  Texas,  adcepting  annexation,  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  slave  State,  to  the  dismay 
of  Ghanning,  of  Garrison,  of  fhiHips,  of  Sumner,  of 
Adam^,  and  of  the  whole  antislaVery  party,  now  aroused 
to  the  necessity  of  more  united  effort,  in  view  of  this 
great  victory  to  the  South  ;  for  it  was  provided  that  at 
any  time,  by  the  consent  of  its  own  citizens,  Texas 
might  be  divided  into  font  States;  whenever  its  popu- 
fetion  should  be  large  enough ;  its  territory  was  four 
times  as  large  as  France. 

'  The  Deniocratic  President  Polk  took  oflice  in  March, 
1845 ;  the  Mexican  War,  beginning  in  May,  1846, 
was  fought  to  a  successful  clcise'in  a  year  istnd  five 
months,  ending  ^epteinb^r,  1847 ';  the  fertile  territory 
of  Oregon,  purchased  from  Spain,  tad  been  peaceably 
decupled  by  rapid  immi^tion  and  by  settlement  of 
disputed  boundaries  with  Cfreat  Britain ;  California 
—a  Mexican  province — ^^had  been  secured  to  the 
American  settlers  of  its  lovely  Mils  and  valleys  by 
the  prompt  daring  of  Capt.  John  C.  Fremont;  and 
i^e  result  of  the  war  was  the  formal  cession  to  the 
United  States  by  Mexico  of  the  territories  of  Cali- 
fornia and  IS&w  Mexico,  and  recognition  of  the  annex- 
ation and  statehood'of  Texas. 

Both   the  North  and  the  South  had  thus  gained 
large  possibilities,  and  ^t  the   North  the   spirit  of 
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enterprise  and  the  cleair  perception'  of  the  ectoomio- 
valui  of  free  labor  As  against  slave  labor  were  working 
mightily  to  help  mien  seie  the  moral  arguments^  of 
the  antisiaVety  peopla  -The  division  of  interest  waa 
becoming  plain;  the  forces  of  good  sense  and  the 
fnrinciples  of  liberty  were  consolidating  the  Notth 
against  farther  extedsioti  erf  the  slave-power.  The 
perils  foreseen  by  Calhotiti,  which  he  had  striven 
to  avoid  by  repression  of  all  politioal  discussion  of 
slavery,  were  nigh  at  hand.  The  politicians  of  the 
North,  loo,  iscented  the  change,  and  begdn  to  range 
themselves  with  theit  section;  and,  while  there  was 
a  long  strug^e  yfet  ahead  before  the  issues  would 
be  liiade  np,  to  theeyd  of  faith  the  end  was  already 
in  sight,  and  the  "  Frfee-Soilers  **!  now  redoubled  their 
efforts  both  in  disoussion  and  in  political  action. 

Thus  far,  most  of  the  politioal  victories  had  been 
with  the  slave-power,  and  the  South  became  corre- 
spondently  arrogant  and  defiant.  The  war  of  ideas 
against  Southern  interests  now  raged  with  ominous 
and  increasing  force  in  all  the  Northern  States.  Pub- 
lic opinion  became  more  and  more  inflamed.  Passions 
became  excited  in  cities  and  towns  and  villages  which 
had  been  dormant  since  the  Constitution  had  been 
adopted.  The  decree  of  the  North  went  forth  that 
there  should  be  no  more  accession  of  slave  territory; 
and,  more  than  this,  the  population  spread  with  unex. 
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ampTed  rapidity  toward  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  conse" 
quence  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  in  1848, 
and  attracted  by  the  fertile  soil  of  Oregon.  Immi- 
grants from  all  nations  came  to  seek  their  fortunes  in 
territories  north  of  36°30'. 

What  Calhoun  had  anticipated  in  1836,  when  he  cast 
his  eyes  on  Texa^,  did  not  take  place.  Slave  territory 
indeed  was  increased,  but  free  territory  increased  still 
more  rapidly.  The  North  was  becoming  richer  and 
richer,  and  the  South  scarcely  held  its  own.  The 
balance  which  he  thought  would  be  in  favor  of  the 
South,  he  now  saw  inclining  to  the  North.  Northern 
States  became  more  numerous  than  Southern  ones, 
and  more  populous,  more  wealthy,  and  more  intelli- 
gent. The  political  power  of  the  Union,  when  Mr. 
Polk  closed  his  inglorious  administration,  was  percep- 
tibly with  the  North,  and  not  political  power  only, 
but  moral  power.  The  great  West  was  the  soil  of 
freemen. 

But  the  haughty  and  defiant  spirit  of  Calhoun  was 
not  broken.  He  prophesied  woes.  He  became  sad  and 
dejected,  but  more  and  more  uncompromising,  more 
and  more  dictatorial.  He  would  not  yield.  "If  we 
yield  an  inah,"  said  he,  "  we  are  lost"  The  slightest 
concession,  in  his  eyes,  WQuld  be  fatal.  When  he 
declared  his  nullification  doctrines  it  was  because  he 
thought  that  State  rights  were  invaded  by  hostile 
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tariflfs.  But  after  the  Mexican  War  slavery  was  to 
him  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  He  made  many 
excellent  and  powerful  speeches,  which  tasked  the 
intellect  of  Webster  to  refute;  but,  whatever  the 
subject,  it  was  seen  only  through  his  Southern  spec- 
tacles, and  argued  from  partisan  grounds  and  with 
partisan  zeaL  Everything  he  uttered  was  with  a 
view  of  consolidating  the  South,  and  preparing  it  for 
disunion  and  secession,  as  the  only  way  to  preserve 
the  beloved  institution.  In  his  eyes,  slavery  and  the 
Union  could  not  co-exist.  This  he  saw  plainly,  but 
if  either  must  perish  it  should  be  the  Union;  and  this 
doctrine  he  so  constantly  reiterated  that  he  wof  ^er 
to  it  nearly  the  entire  South.  But  in  consolidating 
the  South,  he  also  consolidated  the  North.  He  forced 
on  the  issue,  believing  that  even  yet  the  South,  united 
with  Northern  allies,  was  the  stronger,  and  that  it 
could  establish  its  independence  on  a  slavery  basis. 
The  Union  was  no  union  at  all,  and  its  Constitution 
was  a  worthless  parchment.  "  He  proposed  a  convention 
of  the  Southern  States  which  should  agree  that,  until 
full  justice  was  rendered  to  the  South,  all  the  Southern 
ports  should  be  closed  to  the  sea-going  vessels  of  the 
North."  He  arrogantly  would  deprive  the  North  even 
of  its  constitutional  rights  in  reference  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  slavery  from  the  Territories.  In  no  way  should 
the  North  meddle  with  the  slavery  question,  on  pen* 
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alty  of  seeoBsIon;  and  the  sooner  this  was  nnderstood 
the  better.  ♦'We  are,"  said  he,  "relatively  stronger 
Hian  we  shall  be  hereafter,  politically  and  morally." 

The  great  fight  arose  in  18491  The  people  in  the 
Northwestern  territories  had  been  encouraged  to  form 
governments,  and  had  already  tasted  the  delights  of 
self-rule.  President  Polk  had  recomztiended  the  exten- 
sion of  the  old  Missouri  Compn>mise  line  of  36^  30' 
westward  to  the  Padfic>  leaving  the  territory  sonth  of 
that  open  to  slavery.  This  would  divide  OaKfomia, 
and  was  opposed  by  all  parties.  Oalhoun  -now  went  so 
far  as  to  plaim  the  conistitutional  right  to  take  slaves 
into  any  Territoryj  while  Webster  argued  the  power 
of  Congress,  to  rule  the  Territories  until  they  should 
become  States.  So  excited 'was  the  disousfeion  that 
a  convention  of  Southern  States  wfas  held  to  frame  a 
separate  government  f©r  the  /"  United  States  South.** 
The  threat  of  secession  was  ever  their  most  potent 
argument.  The  contest  in  Congress  centred  upon 
the  admission  of  California  as  a  State  and  the  con- 
dition of  slavery  in  the  Territories  of  Utah  and 
New  Mexico. 

A  great  crisis  had  now  arrived.  Clay,  *nhe  great 
pacificator/'  once  more  stepped  into  the  arena  with  a 
new  compromise.  To  provide  for  concessions  on  either 
side,  he  jwroposed  the  admission  of  California  (whose 
new  constitution  jH^hiHted  slavery) ;  tbe^iijsamzarioii 
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df  Utah  and  New  Mexico  as  Territories  Wiftout  men* 
tion  of  slavery  (leaving  it  to  the  people);  the  arrange* 
ment  of  the  bcnindary  of  Tex  As;  the  abolition  of 
alav^  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and  the  enact* 
ment  of  a  more  stringent  fugitivenglave  law,  com* 
manding  the  assistance  of  people  in  the  free  States  to 
capture  runaways,  when  summ<Mied  by  the  authorities. 

The  general  excitement  over  the  discussion  of  thii 
bill  will  neVer  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it* 
The  South  ra^,  and  tlie  North  blamed  with  indigna- 
tion, —  especially  over  the  Fugitive-Slave  Bill 

Meanwhile  Calhoun  was  dying.  His  figure  was  bent, 
his  vofce  was :  feeble,  his  face  was  haggard,  but  hia 
superb  intellect  still  retained  its  vigor  to  the  lasti 
Among  the  mfultitude  of  ringing  appeals. to  the  reason 
and  moral  i^nse  of  the  North  was  a  n^wspapeo:  article 
from  The  ^fidxp&ndent  of  New  York,  by  a  young  Con- 
gregational i  minister,  Henry;  Ward  Beechen  It  was 
entitled  **  Shall  we  Compromise  ? "  and  mad,e  clear  and 
plain  the  isstje  before  the  people:  **  Slavery  is  right ; 
Slavery  is  wrong:  Slav^  shall  live ;  Slavery  shall 
die":  are  these  conflicts  to  be  settled  by  any  ihode  of 
parcelling  o\\t  certain  Territories  ?  **  This  article  was 
read  to  Calhoun  upon  his  dying  bed.  *  Who  wrote 
that  ?  "  he  asked.  The  name  was  given  hitn.  "  That 
man  understands  the  thiqg.  He  has  gone  to  the 
bottom  of  it.    He  will  be  heard  from  again.**    It  was 
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wliat  the  great  Southerner  had  foreseen  and  foretold 
from  the  first.. 

The  compromise  bill  at  kst»  became  a  law.  It 
averted  the  final  outbreak  for  ten  years  longer,  but 
contained  elements  that  were  to  be  potent  factors  ia 
insuring  the  final  crisis. 

With  the  burden  of  the  whole  South  upon  his 
shoulders  Calhoun  tottered  to  the  grave  a  most  un- 
happy man,  for  though  he  saw  the'  "  irrepressible 
conflict"  as  clearly  as  Seward  had  done,  he  also  saw 
that  the  South,  even  if  successful,  as  he  hoped,  must 
go  through  a  sea  of  tribulation.  When  he  was  no 
longjBT  able  to  address  the  Senate  in  person  he  still 
waged  the  battla  His  last  great  speech  was  read  t3 
the  Senate  by  Mr,  Mason  of  Virginia,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1850.  It  was  not  bitter,  nor  acrimonious ;  it 
was  a  doleful  lament  that  the  Southern  States  could 
not  long  remain  in  the  Union  with  any  dignity,  now 
that  the  equilibrium  was  destroyed.  He  felt  that  he 
had  failed,  but  also  that  he  had  done  his  duty;  and  this 
was  his  only  consolation  in  view  of  approaching  disas- 
ters. On  the  last  day  of  March  he  died,  leaving  behind 
him  his  principles,  so  full  of  danger  and  sophistries,  but 
at  the  same  time  an  unsullied  name,  and  the  memory 
of  earlier  public  services  and  of  private  virtues  which 
had  secured  to  him  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him. 

In  reviewing  the  career  of  Mr.**  Calhoun  it  would 
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seem  that  the  great  error  and  mistake  of  his  life  wan 
his  disloyalty  to  the  Unioiu  When  he  advocated  State 
rights  as  paramount  over  those  of  the  general  govern- 
ment he  merely  took  the  ground  which  was  discussed 
over  and  over  again  at  the  formation  of  the  Constitu* 
tion,  and  which  resulted  in  a  compromise  that,  with 
eontrol  over  matters  of  interest  common  to  all  States, 
the  central  government  should  have  no  power  over  the 
institution  of  slavery,  which  was  a  domestic  affair  in 
the  Southern  States.  Only  these  States,  it  was  settled, 
had  supreme  control  over  their  own  "  peculiar  institu- 
tion." As  a  politician,  representing  Southern  interests, 
he  cannot  be  severely  condemned  for  his  fear  and 
anger  over  the  discussion  of  the  slavery  question, 
which,  politically  consfdered,  was  out  of  the  range  of 
Congressional  legislation  or  popular  agitation.  But 
when  he  advocated  or  threatened  the  secession  of 
the  Southern  States  from  the  Union,  unless  the  slavery 
question  was  let  alone  entirely  both  by  Congress  and 
the  Northern  States,  he  was  unpatriotic,  false  in  his 
allegiance,  and  unconstitutional  in  his  utterances.  A 
State  has  a  right  to  enter  the  Union  or  not,  remaining 
of  course,  in  either  case,  United  States  territory,  over 
which  Congress  has  legislative  power.  But  when  once 
it  has  entered  into  the  Union,  it  must  remain  there  as  a 
part  of  the  whole.  Otherwise  the  States  would  be  a 
mere  league,  as  in  the  Bevolutionary  times. 
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'  Mr.  Calhoun  iad  a  right  to  bring  the  whole  pressure 
of  the  slave  States  on  a  congtessional  vote  on  any 
question.  He  cbuld  say,  as  the  Irish  members  of  Par- 
liament say,  *  Unless  you  do  this  or  that  we  will  ob- 
struct the  wheels  of  government,  and  thus  compel  tbc 
consideration  of  our  grievances,  so  long  as  we  hold  the 
balance  of  power  between  contending  parties."  But 
it  is  quite  another  thing  for  the  Irish  legislators  to 
say,  *  Unless  you  do  this  or  that,  we  will  secede  from 
the  Union,"  which  Ireland  could  not  do  without  war 
and  revoltition.  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  onesidedness, 
entirely  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  dSscontented 
Stated  could  not  secede  without  a  terrible  war ;  f 6r  if 
there  is  one  Sentiment  detir  to  the  American  people,  it 
is  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and- for  it  they  will 
make  any  sacrifice.  - 

And  the  same  may  be  said  in  reference  to  Calhoun's 
nullification  doctrines.  H^  wouH,  if  he  coiild,  have 
taken  his  StAte  out  of  the  Union,  because  he  and  the 
South  did  not  like  the  tariflf.  fle  had  the  right,  as  a 
Senator  in  Congress,  to  bring  all  the  influence  he  could 
command  to  compel  Congress  to  modify  the  tariff,  or 
abolish  it  altogether.  And  With  this  he  ought  to  have 
been  contented.  With  a  solid  South  and  a  divided 
Iforth,  he  could  have  compelled  a  favorable  compro- 
mise, or  prevented  any  legislation  at  all.  It  is  legiti- 
mate legislation  for  members  of  Congress  to  maintain 
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their  local  and  sectional  interest  at  any  cost,  short  of 
disunion ;  only,  it  may  be  neither  wise  nor  patriotic, 
since  men  who  are.6iippo86<i  to.be  statesmen  would 
by  so  doing  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  naere  poli- 
ticians, bound  hand  and  foot  in  subjection  to  seilfisb 
constituents,  and  indififerent  to  the  general  good. 

Mn  Calhoun  became  bliad  to  general  intere^^  in  hit 
zeal  to  perpetuate  slavery,  or  advance  whatever  woulc 
be  defiirable  to  the  South,  indifferent. to  the  r^t  of  the 
country ;  and  thus  hcj  was  a  mere  partisan,  narrow  and 
locaL  What  made  him  so  powerful  and  popular  at 
the  South  equally  made  him  to  be  feared  and  dis- 
trusted at  the  North.  He  was  a  firebrand,  infinitely 
more  dangerous  and  incendiary  than  any  Abolitionist 
whom  he  denounced.  Calhoun's  congressional  career 
was  the  opposite  of  that  of  Henry  Clay,  who  was  more 
patriotic  and  more  of  a  statesman,  for  he  always  pro- 
fessed allegiance  to  the  whole  Union,  and  did  all  he 
could  to  maintain  it.  His  whole  soul  was  devoted  to 
tariffs  and  internal  improvements,  but  he  would  yield 
important  points  to  produce  harmony  and  ward  off  dan- 
gers. Calhoun,  with  his  State-sovereignty  doctrines, 
his  partisanship,  and  his  unscrupulous  defiance  of  the 
Constitution,  forfeited  his  place  among  great  states- 
men, and  lost  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  a  majority 
of  his  countrymen,  except  so  far  as  his  abilities  and 
his  unsullied  private  life  entitled  him  to  admiration. 
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AUTHORITIES. 

I  know  of  no  Abler  and  more  candid  life  of  Calhbnn  than  tbat  ot 
Von  Hoist.  Althongh  deficient  in  incidents,  it  is  no  small  oontribation 
to  American  literature,  apparently  drawn  from  a  careful  study  of  the 
speeches  of  the  great  Nnllifier.  If  the  author  had  had  more  material 
to  work  upon,  he  wonld  probably  have  made  a  more  popular  work, 
such  as  Carl  Schurz  has  written  of  Henry  Clay,  and  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  of  Daniel  Webster  and  Alexander  Hamilton.  In  connection 
read  the  biographies  of  Clay,  Webster,  and  Jackson;  see  Wilson's 
History  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,  also  Benton's  Thirty 
Tears  of  Congressional  History,  and  Calhoun^s  Speeches. 
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CIVIL  WAR:    PRESERVATION  OF  THE  UNION. 
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CrVlt  WAR;  PRfiSERVATIO]^  OF  THIl  UNIOIT. 

TN  the  yen?  1820,  OT  thereabouts, >  traveller  cm  thft 
frontier  settlemettte  of  Illiuoiua  (if  a  traveller  was 
ever  knoWttia  thoee  dreary  regiou»>  might  have  seen 
•  tall^  gau^t^  awJcwaid,  homely,  sad-loq^ing  young 
man  of  tvrentj^-<wae, clothed  in. a  suit  of  brown  jean 
dyed  with:  walnut-bark,  hard  at  I  work  near  a  log  cabin 
on  the  ban^s  qf .  il^he.  rive|-  3angamon,  —  a  small  stream 
emptying  into,  the  iyin<ws  Biver.-  The  man  was- split- 
ting Taalei,;  which,  ha  funiishect  to  a  poor  yroman  in 
exchange  for  some  bjQmespun.  cloth  to  make  a  pair  of 
trousera,  at  the.  rate  <rf  four  hundr^  yaila  per  yard 
Hia  father,  one  of  th^  most  shiftless  of  ^ijie  poor  whites 
of  Kentucky,  a  parpenter  by  trad^,  had  migrated  to 
Inxliaaa)  and,  after  a  short  resideno^, ,  had  sought. 
another  home  on  a  hl^S  near  the  Sangamon  Biver, 
where  ha  had  eJNred,  with  the  assistance  pf  his  sen, 
about  fifteen  aorea  of  land.  From  this  he  gained  a 
miserable  and  precanouA .  liviug. 

VOL.  xu.^lA 
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The  young  rail-splitter  had  also  a  knack  of  slaugh- 
tering hogs,  for  which  he  received  thirty  cents  a  day 
Physically  he  had  extraordinary  strength,  and  no  one 
could  beat  him  in  wrestling  and  other  athletic  exer- 
cises. Mentally,  he  was  bright,  inquiring,  and  not 
wholly  illiterate.  He  had  learned,  during  his  various 
peregrinations,  to  read,  write,  and  cipher.  He  was 
reliable  and  honest,  and  had  in  1828  been  employed, 
when  his  father  lived  in  Indiana,  by  a  Mr.  Gentry,  to 
accompany  his  son  to  New  Orleans,  with  a  flat-boat  of 
produce,  which  he  sold  successfully. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  dwell  on  the  early  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  It  has  been  made  familiar  by 
every  historian  who  has  written  about  him,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  natural  curiosity  to  know  the  begin- 
nings of  illustrious  men ;  and  the  more  humble,  the 
more  interesting  these  are  to  most  people.  It  is 
quite  enough  to  say  that  no  man  in  the  United  States 
ever  reached  eminence  from  a  more  obscure  origin. 

Kail-splitting  did  not  achieve  the  results  to  which 
the  ambition  of  young  Lincoln  aspired,  so  he  contrived 
to  go  into  the  grocery  business ;  but  in  this  he  was 
unsuccessful,  owing  to  ati  inherent  deficiency  in  busi- 
ness habits  and  aptitude.  He  was,  however,  gifted 
with  shrewd  sense,  a  quick  sense  of  humor  with  keen 
wit,  and  a  marked  steadiness  of  character,  which  gained 
him  both  friends  and  popularity  in  the  miserable  little 
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community  where  he  lived ;  and  in  1832  he  was  elected 
captain  of  a  military  company  to  fight  Indians  in  the 
filack  Hawk  War.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever 
saw  the  enemy.  He  probably  would  have  fought  well 
had  he  been  so  fortunate  as  to^  encounter  the  foe ;  for 
he  was  cool,  fearless,  strong,  agile,  and  active  without 
rashness.  In  1833  he  was  made  postmaster  of  a  small 
village;  but  the  office  paid  nothing,  and  his  principal 
profit  from  it  was  the  opportunity  to  read  newspapers 
and  some  magazine  trash.  He  was  still  very  poor,  and 
was  surrounded  with  rough  people  who  lived  chiefly 
on  com  bread  and  salt  pork,  who  slept  in  cabins  with- 
out windbws,  and  who  drank  whiskey  to  excess,  yet 
who  were  more  intelligent  than  they  seemed* 

Such  was  Abj^aham  Lincoln  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  —  obscure,  unknown,  poverty-stricken,  and  with- 
out a  calling.  Suppose  at  that  time  some  supernatural 
being  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  announced 
that  he  would  someday  be  President  of  the  United 
States ;  and  not  merely  this,  but  that  he  would  rule 
the  nation  in  a  great  crisis,  and  save  it  from  dismem- 
berment and  anarchy  by  force  of  wisdom  and  char- 
acter, and  leave  behind  him  when  he  died  a  fame 
second  only  to  that  of  Washington!  Would  he  not 
have  felt,  on  awaking  from  his  dream,  pretty  much 
as  did  the  aged  patriarch  whofee  name  he  bore,  when 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  assured  him  that  he  would  be 
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^e  ktber  of  ^it^aay  nations,  that  bis  seed  would  out* 
number  the  sands  of  the  sea^  aod  that  thorough  him  all 
humanity  would  be  blessed  from  Igen^ration  to  genera- 
tion t  Would  be  not  have  feflt  as  the  stripling, David, 
among  the  sheep,  and  the  goats  .p£  hi$  father's  fipcksi 
when  the  prophet  Samuel  announced  to  him  that  be 
should  be  kii^  over  Israel,  and  rule  with  such  success 
and  splendor  that  the  greatness  and  jwrosperity  of  tbe 
Jewish  natidn  would  be  forever  dated  from  his.match^ 
less  reign?  '      . 

The  obscure  postmaster^  without  ^  doUcM^  in  bis 
pocket,  and  carr}ang  the  mail  in  his  hat^  h^d  indeed  no 
intimation' of  his  future j^l6v$tioA v  but  his.car^rwas 
just  as  mysterious  as  that  of  David,,  and  ^  old-fasb* 
ioned  religious  man  wduld  $ay  that  it  was  equally 
providendal;  ior  of  all  the  leading,  men  of  this  great 
nation  it  would  seem  that  he  turne^^  out  to  be  tbe 
fittest  for  the  work  assigned  %u  him,  ^—  chosen,  not 
because  hewias  leai^ned  or  cultivated  or  experienced  or 
fclmous,  or  even  interesting,  but  because  his  steps  were 
so  ordered  that  he  fell  into  the  paths  which  natwally 
led  to  his  great  position,  although  no  genius  could 
have  foreseen  tha  events  whieh  logically  controlled 
the  result  If  Lincoln  had  not  been  gifted  with  innate 
greatness,  though  unknown  to  himself  and  aJl  the 
world,  to  be  developed  as  oceasiooi^  Aould  arise,  na 
^tiinate  circumstances  could  have  produced  so  eX- 
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traordinapy  a  career.  If  Linoolti  had  not  the  germs  of 
greatness  in  him>  —  i^ertain  qualities  which  Were  ne- 
cessary for  the  guidance  of  a  nation  in  an  emergency,  — 
to  be  developed  subsequently  as  the  need  came,  then 
his  career  is  utterly  insoluble  according  to  any  known 
laws  of  human  success;  atod  when  history  cannot  solve 
the  mysteries  of  ^  huniadi  suecess,  -^  in  other  words, 
^justify  the  ways  of  Provideiirce  to  man,"— -then  it 
loses  half  its  charm,  and  more  than  hailf  its  moral  forca 
It  ceases  to  be  the  great  teacher  which  all  nations 
claim  it  to  be.  ■  ' 

However  obscure  the  birth  of  Lincoln,  and  untoward 
fts  were  all  the  circumstances  which  en Viiohed  him,  he 
was  doubtless  born'  aiftbitious,  that  \s,  with  a  strong 
and  unceasing  desire  to  "better  his  condition."  That 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  evet*  dreaiiied  bf^  reaching 
an  exalted  position  is  fmprobalflei;  But  when  he  saw 
the  ascendency  that  hisi  Wi4  and  character  hfed  gained 
for  him  among  rude  and  unciiltivated  settlers  on  the 
borders  of  civili^tion, '  then,  beiiig  a' born  leader  of 
men,  as  Jackson  was,  it  was  perfectly  natui'al  that  he 
should  aspire  to  be  a'  politician.  Pditics  evi^r  have 
been  the  passdon  of  Western  men  ^ith  more  than 
average  ability,  and  it  required  but  li^le  learning 
and  culture  under  the  sovereignty  of  "  squatters '*  to 
become  a  member  of  tlie  State  legislature,  espkially 
b  the  border  States,  where  population  was  sparse,  and 
the  people  mostly  poor  and  ignorant. 
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Hence,  **siBaxt "  young  men,  in  rude  villages,  early 
learned  to  make  speeches  in  social  and  political  meet- 
ings. Every  village  had  its  favorite  stump  orator,  who 
knew  all  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  a  little  moit^ 
and  who,  with  windy  declamation,  amused  and  de- 
lighted his  rustic  hearers.  Lincoln  was  one  of  these. 
There  was  never  a  time,  even  in  his  early  career,  when 
he  could  not  make  a  speech  in  which  there  was  more 
wit  than  knowledge;  although  as  he  increased  in 
knowledge  he  also  grew  in  wisdom,  and  his  good  sense, 
with  his  habit  of  patient  thinking,  gave  him  the 
power  of  clear  and  convincing  statement.  Moreover,  at 
twenty-four,  he  was  already  tolerably  intelligent,  and 
had  devoured  all  the  books  he  could  lay  his  hand 
upon.  Indeed,  it  was  to  the  reading  of  books  that 
Lincoln,  like  Henry  Clay,  owed  pretty  much  all  his 
schooling.  Beginning  with  Weems's  **  Life  of  Washing- 
ton "  when  a  mere  lad,  he  perseveringly  read,  through 
all  his  fortunes,  all  manner  of  books,  —  not  only  dur- 
ing leisure  hours  by  day,  when  tending  mill  or  store, 
but  for  long  months  by  the  light  of  pine  shavings  from 
the  cooper's  shop  at  night,  and  in  later  times  when 
traversing  the  country  in  his  various  callings.  And 
his  persistent  reading  gave  him  new  ideas  and  broader 
news. 

With  his  growing  thoughts  his  aspirations  grew.  So, 
like  others,  he  took  the  stump,  and  as  early  as  1832 
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offered  himself  {^  qan^clJicJata  for  t^he  State  legislature. 
His  ii;i^iden  speech  ii^  au  obscure  village  is  thi^f 
r^portecl:  "Fellow  citizens,  I  aiu  t^umble  Abrahanti 
Lincoln-  My  politics  are  short  and  sweety  like  the  0I4 
woman's  dance.  X  am  in  favo^  of  a  Natiional  Bank,  of 
internal  impi?ovemei^ts,  ft»d  a  ];iigh  protective  ^rifi^ 
These  are  my  seij^tiDf^ents^  If  elected,  \  shall  be  t^ianJijf? 
ful ;  if  not,  it  will  be  all  the  same." 

Lincoln  waa  not  fleeted,  j|.lthough  supported  by  tjhe 
citizens  of  New  Salepa,  where  he  lived,  anc^  to  whoDfv 
he  l;ad  promised  thj^  ipaprovejofient  of  the  Sangamon 
Eiver,  Di^appoint^^  he  w^t^  into  the  grpcery  bii§i-. 
i^ess  once  ag^in,  ^nd  agaii^  f^iled^  P^TtJy  bec^se  he 
l^ad  nq  0£!.pit«^l,  $^nd  partly  because  he|  hc^d  i^o  busi* 
neas  l^ents  in  \^t  line;  although  t^^xx\  hij^  kno^i^n, 
integrity  h^^  was  able  ^0  i^isfi  Yrhat  x^pney  he  ^aeed^- 
^e  then  set  abou^  the  stuc^  pf  the  l%w,  as  a  9^p  t^ 
poUticftl  success^  ye^^d  bopkq^  ^d  thei  qccasions^l  i^ew^ 
papers,  told  stori^  and  kept;  his  SjQuI  in  p^tienpe,  -rr 
which  w?is\  e^ier  to  l^iui  ^haja  to  Jseep  h^s  body  ^ 
^C5ent  plothes, 

It  was  peces?^^  for  loixs^  to  do  something  for  % 
living  w^iile  1^6  studied  l^^y,  since  the  grocc|ry  bn^esa 
had  failed,  cind  heQce  h^  becaQie  dfXi  OiSsistapt  to  Johi^ 
Calhouu,  the  county  suryeyox,  whq  ^rfts  overburdened 
with  work.  Just  as  he  had  pat^ptiy  worked  thrpugl^ 
«ii  English  GrampaT,  to  ^nftble  I4m  to  speak  correctly 
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he  took  up  a  work  on  surveying  and  prepared  himseH 
for  his  new  employment  in  six  weeks.  He  was  soon 
enabled  to  live  more  decently,  and  to  make  valuable 
acquaintances,  meanwhile  diligently  pursuing  his  law 
studies,  not  only  during  his  leisure,  but  even  as  he 
travelled  about  the  country  to  and  from  his  work ;  on 
foot  or  on  horseback,  his  companion  was  sure  to  be  a 
law-book. 

In  1834  a  new  election  of  representatives  for  the 
State  legislature  took  place,  and  Lincoln  became  a 
candidate,  —  this  time  with  more  success,  owing  to  the 
assistance  of  influential  friends.  He  went  to  Vandalia 
the  State  capital,  as  a  Whig,  and  a  great  admirer  oi 
Henry  Clay.  He  was  placed  on  the  Committee  of 
Public  Accounts  and  Expenditures,  but  made  no 
mark ;  yet  that  he  gained  respect  was  obvious  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  re-elected  by  a  very  large  vote.  He 
served  a  second  term,  and  made  himself  popular  by 
advocating  schemes  to  "  gridiron  "  every  county  with 
railroads,  straighten  out  the  courses  of  rivers,  dig 
canals^  and  cut  up  the  State  into  towns,  cities,  and 
house-lots.  One  might  suppose  that  a  man  so  cool  and 
sensible  as  he  afterwards  proved  himself  to  be  must 
have  seen  the  absurdity  of  these  wild  schemes,  and 
hence  only  fell  in  with  them  from  policy  as  a  rising 
member  of  the  legislature,  to  gain  favor  with  his 
constituents.     Yet  he  and  his   colleagues  were  all 
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crude  and  inexperienced  legislators,  and  it  is  no  dis- 
credit to  Lincoln  that  he  was  borne  along  with  the 
rest, in  an  enthusiasm  for  ••developing  the  country." 
The  mania  for  speculation  was  nearly  universal,  espe- 
cially in  the  new  Western  States,  Illinois  alone  pro- 
jected 1,350  miles  of  railroad,  without  money  and 
without  credit  to  carry  out  this  Bedlam  legislation, 
and  in  almost  every  village  there  were  **  corner  lots  " 
enough  to  be  sold  to  make  a  great  city.  Aside  from 
this  participation  in  a  bubble  destined  to  burst,  and  to 
be  followed  by  disasters,  bankruptcies,  and  universal 
distress,  Lincoln  was  credited  with  steadiness,  and 
gained  great  influence.  He  was  prominent  in  securing 
the  passage  of  a  bill  which  removed  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  Springfield,  and  was  regarded  as  a  good  deba- 
ter. In  this  session,  too,  he  and  Daniel  Stone,  th^  two 
representatives  from  Sangamon  County,  introduced  a 
resolution  declaring  that  the  institution  of  slavery 
was  "founded  on  both  injustice, and  bad  policy; "  that 
the  Congress  had  no  power  to  interfere  with  slavery 
in  the  States ;  that  it  had  power  in  the  District  ol 
Columbia,  but  should  not  exercise  it  unless  at  the 
request  of  the  people  of  the  District.  There  were 
no  votes  for  these  resolutions,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
see  how  early  Lincoln  took  both  moral  and  consti- 
tutional ground  concerning  national  action  on  this 
vexed,  question. 
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In  March,  1837,  Lincoln,  then  twenty-eight  years 
old,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  made  choice  of 
Springfidd,  the  new  capital,  as  a  residence,  th^n  a 
thriving  village  of  one  oi*  two  thousand  inhabitants, 
inth  some  pretension  to  culture  and  refinement.  It 
Was  certainly  a  political,  if  not  k  social,  centre.  The 
following  year  he  was  again  elected  to  the  legislature, 
and  came  within  a  few  votes  of  being  made  Speaker 
bf  the  Hotise.  He  cartied  on  the  practice  of  the  law 
with  his  duties  as  a  legislator.  Indeed,  law  and 
J)olitics  went  hahd  in  hand ;  as  a  lawyet  he  gained 
influence  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  as  a 
knember  of  the  legi^latute  he  iicteased  his  practice 
in  the  courts.  He  had  for  a  partner  A  Major  Stuart, 
who  in  1841  left  him,  having  been  elected  Represen- 
tative in  Congress,  and  was  succeeded  iii  the  drm  by 
Stephen  T.  Logan.  Lincoln's  law  practices  was  far 
from  lucrative,  and  he  was  coihpelled  to  live  iii  the 
fetrictest  economy.  Litigation  was  ^etj  sitnple,  and  it 
Required  but  little  legal  learhiiig  to  conduct  cases.  The 
lawyers'  fees  wete  small  among  a  people  who  ^ere 
iHostiy  poor.  Considering,  hoWeVer,  his  defective  edu- 
c^tibn  and  other  disAdvdntagfes,  Lincolti's  success  ^s  fe. 
lawyer  was  certainly  tespectable,  if  not  great,  in  his 
toall  sphere. 

In  1840,  three  years  df  ter  his  admission  to  the  bisit, 
Lincoln  was  chosen  as  an  elector  in  the  fiatrison  j)i*fe5i- 
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dential  contest,  and  he  stumped  the  State,  frequently 
encountering  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  debate,  with  great 
credit  to  himself,  for  Douglas  was  the  most  prominent 
political  orator  of  the  day  The  heart  of  Lincoln,  from 
the  start,  was  in  politics  rather  than  the  law,  for  which 
he  had  no  especid  liking.  Hd  was  born  to  make 
speeches  in  political  gatherings,  and  not  to  argue  comh 
plicated  legal  questions  in  the  courts  All  his  aspita- 
tions  were  political.  As  eariy  as  1843  he  aspired  to 
be  a  member  of  Congress,  but  was  defeated  by  Colonel 
Bak6r-  Iti  1846,  bdwever,  his  political  ambition  was 
gratified  by  an  electi6n  to  the  House  of  HepresentaN 
tives.  Hid  record  in  Congress  was  a  fair  one;  but  he 
wad  not  distinguished,  although  great  questions  were 
being  discussed  in  Connection  with  the  Mexican  Wat. 
He  made  but  three  speeches  during  his  term,  in  the 
last  of  which  he  ridiculed  General  Cass*s  aspiration 
for  the  presidency  with  oofaslderable  humor  and  wit, 
which  was  not  lost  6n  his^  constituents.  His  career  in 
Congress  terminated  in  1848,  he  not  being  re-elected. 

In  the  meantime  Lincoln  mattfied,  in  1842,  TiSxm 
Mary  Todd,  from  Lexingtoii,  if entuckyj  a  lady  of  good 
education  and  higher  social  position  than  hU  own, 
whom  he  had  known  for  two  or  three  yearis.  As  every- 
body knows,  this  marriage  did  not  prove  a  happy  one, 
and  domestic  troubles  account,  in  a  measure,  tor  Lin- 
coln's sad  and  melancholy  countenance.    Biograpners 
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have  devoted  more  space  than  is  wise  to  this  marriage, 
since  the  sorrows  of  a  great  man  claim  but  small  atten- 
tion compared  with  his  public  services.  Had  Lmcdn 
not  been  an  honorable  man,  it  is  probable  that  the 
marriage  would  never  have  taken  place,  in  view  of 
incompatibOities  of  temper  which  no  one  saw  mom 
clearly  than  he  himself,  and  which  disenchanted  hiiO' 
The  engagement  was  broken,  and  renewed,  for.  as  tlie 
matter  stood,  —  the  lady  being  determined  and  the 
lover  uncertain,  —  the  only  course  consistent  with 
Lincoln's  honor  was  to  take  the  risk  of  marriage^  and 
devote  himself  with  renewed  ardor  to  his  profession,— 
to  bury  his  domestic  troubles  in  work,  and  persistently 
avoid  all  quarrels,  And  this  is  all  the  world  need 
know  of  this  sad  affair,  which,  though  a  matter  of 
gossip,  never  was  a  scandal  It  is  unfortunate  for  the 
fame  of  many  great  men  that  we  know  too  much  of 
their  private  lives.  Mr  Froude.  in  his  desire  for  his- 
torical impartiality,  did  no  good  to  the  memory  of  his 
friend  Carlyle.  Had  the  hero's  peculiarities  been  vices, 
like  those  of  Byron,  the  biographer  might  have  cited 
them  as  warnings  to  abate  the  ardor  of  popular  idol- 
atry of  genius.  I!  we  knew  no  more  of  the  private 
failings  of  Webster  than  we  do  of  those  of  Calhoun  or 
Jefferson  Davis,  he  might  never  have  been  dethroned 
from  the  lofty  position  he  occupied,  which,  as  a  public 
benefactor,  he  did  not  deserve  to  loso- 
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After  his  marriage,  Lincoln  was  more  devoted  to  his 
profession,  and  gradually  became  a  good  lawyer ;  but  I 
doubt  if  he  was  ever  a  great  one,  like  his  friend  Judge 
Davis.    His  law  partner  and  biographer,  William  H. 
Hern  don,  who  became  associated  with  him  in  1845, 
is  not  particularly  eulogistic  as  to  his  legal  abilities, 
although  he  concedes  that  he  had  many  of  the  qual^ 
ities  of  a  great  lawyer,  such  as  the  ability  to  see  impor* 
tant  points,  lucidity  of  statement,  and  extraordinary 
logical  power.     He  did  not  like  to  undertake  the  man* 
agement  of  a  case  which  had  not  justice  and  right 
on  its  side.    He  had  no  method  in  his  business,  and 
detested  mechanical  drudgery.    He  rarely  studied  law- 
books, unless  in  reference  to  a  case  in  which  he  was 
employed.     He  was  not  learned  in  the  decisions  of  the 
higher  courts.    He  was  a  poor  defender  of  a  wrong 
cause,  but  was  unappalled  by  the  difficulties  of  an  in- 
tricate case;  was  patient  and  painstaking,  and  not 
imposed  upon  by  sophistries. 

Lincoln*s  love  of  truth,  for  truth's  sake,  even  in 
such  a  technical  matter  as  the  law,  was  remarkable. 
No  important  error  ever  went  undetected  by  him. 
His  intellectual  vision  was  clear,  since  he  was  rarely 
swayed  by  his  feelings.  As  an  advocate  he  was  lucid, 
cold,  and  logical,  rather  than  rhetorical  or  passionata 
He  had  no  taste  for  platitudes  and  "glittering  gener- 
alities."   There  was  nothing  mercenary  in  his  practice, 
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EOid  with  rare  eooaoientiousneBs  he  me^3m^  tis 
charges  by  th^  aervioes  rendeT^^  ^pt^i^tedl  if  ^ 
fees  weie  sdaJH.  He  earned  the  $t?io1«e^  hone&ty 
into  his  oajling,  wbieh  greatly  94d^^  to  his  infli^enp^ 
If  there  was  ever  an  honest  lawyer  h^  was  doubtless 
one.  Even  in  argioing  a  case,  he  never  misrepresented 
the  evidence  of  a  witness^  and  was  always  candid  and 
fair.  He  WQnld  frequently,  against  his  own  interest, 
persuade  a  litigant  of  the  injustice  of  his  case,  and 
indnoe  him  to  throw  it  liip.  If  not  the  undisputed 
leader  cf  his  circuit,  he  was  the  most  beloved-  Some^ 
times  he  disturbed  the  court  by  his  droll  and  humorous 
illustrations,  which  called  out  irrepressible  laughter 
but  generally  he  waa  grave  and  earnest  in  niatt^rs  of 
importance ;  and  he  was  always  at  bom^  in  the  courts 
room,  quiet,  collected,  and  dignified,  awkward  as  wa? 
his  figure  and  bia  gesticulation. 

But  it  was  not  as  a»  lawye?  that  linpoln  was 
famous.  Nor  as  a  public  speaker  would  he  compare 
with  Pouglaa  in  eloquence  cor  renown^  As  a  member 
of  Congress  it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  evei 
have  taken  a  commanding  rank,  lik€^  Clay  or  Webster 
or  Calhoun,  or  even  like  Seward.  His  great  fama 
rests  on  his  moral  oharaeter,  his  ideutifieation  with  a 
great  eause,  his  marvellous  ability  as  a  coni^ervativo 
defender  of  radical  principles,  and  hia  ixo  lesa  won* 
derful  tact  as  a  leader  of  mea 
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Th6  caude  ft>r  which  he  stands  was  the  Antislavery 
taovetiieiit,  as  it  gtew  into  a  politiical  necessity  rather, 
than  as  a  protest  against  moral  eviL  Although 
from  his  y^uth  an  antiskv^ry  man,  tincolii  wafe  ftot 
!an  Abolitionist  in  the  eariy  days  of  the  slavery  agi* 
tation.  He  rathet*  kept  aloof  from  the  discussion, 
although  such  writers  as  Theodore  Parker,  Dr.  Chan- 
nilig,  and  Horace  Greeley  had  great  charm  for  him. 
He  was  a  politician,  aiid  therefore  discreet  in  the 
iivowal  of  opinions.  His  turn  of  Inind  was  conserva- 
tive and  moderate,  and  therefore  he  thought  tha%  all 
political  action  should  be  along  the  lines  established 
by  law  under  the  Constitution. 

But  when  the  Southern  leaders,  not  content  with 
tion-iliterference  by  Congress  with  their  favorite  insti- 
tution in  their  own  States,  sought  to  compel  Congress 
to  allow  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  it 
controlled,  then  the  indigtiation  of  Lincoln  burst  the 
bounds,  and  he  became  the  leader  in  his  State  in 
opposition  to  any  movement  to  establish  in  national 
territoi'y  that  institution  "founded  oh  both  injustice 
and  bad  policy."  Although  he  was  in  Congress  in 
1847'*8,  his  political  career  really  began  about  the 
year  1854,  four  years  after  the  death  of  Cftlhottn. 

As  has  been  i^own  in  previous  chapters,  the  great 
^jlavery  agitation  of  1S50.  when  the  whdle  ccwitttiy 
was  •^onvuls^  by  discussions  and  ominous  threats  of 
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disunion,  was  laid  at  rest  for  a  while  by  the  cele« 
,  fcrated  compromise  bill  which  Henry  Clay  succeeded 
in  passing  through  Congress  By  the  terms  of  this 
compromise  California  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a 
free  State ;  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah 
w^re  organized  to  come  in  as  States,  with  or  without 
slavery  as  their  people  might  determine  when  the 
time  should  arrive ;  the  domestic  slave-tr^de  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  abolished :  a  more  stringent 
fugitive-slave  law  was  passed ;  and  for  the  adjustnient 
of  State  boundaries,  which  i  educed  the  positive  slave- 
area  in  Texas  and  threw  it  into  the  debatable  territory 
of  New  Mexico,  Texas  received  ten  millions  of  dollars. 
Although  this  adjustment  was  not  entirely  satisfactory 
to  either  the  North  or  the  South,  the  nation  settled 
itself  for  a  period  of  quiet  to  repair  the  waste  and 
utilize  the  conquests  of  the  Mexican  War,  It  became 
absorbed  in  the  expansion  of  its  commerce,  the  devel- 
opment of  its  manufactures,  and  the  growth  of  its 
emigration,  ah  quickened  by  the  richness  of  its  mar- 
vellous new  gold-fields,  —  until,  unexpectedly  and  sud- 
denly, it  found  itself  once  again  plunged  into  political 
controversy  more  distracting  and  more  ominous  than 
the  worst  it  had  yet  experienced- 

For,  while  calmly  accepting  the  divers  political 
arrangements  made  for  distant  States  and  Territories, 
the  men  of  the  North,  who  had  fumed  and  argu^ 
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Rgainst  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive-Slave  Law,  when 
its  enforcement  was  attempted  in  their  very  presence 
were  altogether  outraged.  When  the  "  man-hunters  " 
chased  and  caught  negroes  in  their  village  market- 
places and  city  streets,  when  free  men  were  summoned 
to  obey  that  law  by  hejping  to  seize  trembling  fugi- 
tives and  send  them  back  to  worse  than  death,  then 
they  burst  forth  in  a  fierce  storm  of  rage  that  could 
not  be  quieted.  The  agitation  rose  and  spread,  lec- 
turers thundered  ;  newspapers  denounced ;  great  meet- 
ings were  held ;  politicians  trembled.  And  even  yet  the 
conservatism  of  the  North  was  not  wholly  inflamed ; 
for  political  partisanship  is  in  itself  a  kind  of  slavery, 
and  while  the  Northern  Democrats  stood  squarely 
with  the  South,  the  Northern  Whigs,  fearing  division 
and  defeat,  made  strenuous  efforts  to  stand  on  both 
sides,  and,  admitting  slavery  to  be  an  "  evil,"  to  uphold 
the  Fugitive-Slave  Law  becaiuse  it  was  a  part  of  the 
**  great  compromise."  In  Congress  and  out,  in  national 
conventions,  and  with  all  the  power  of  the  party 
press,  this  view  was  sti^ntiously  advocated;  but  in 
1852  the  Democrats  elected  Franklin  Pierce  as  Presi- 
dent, while  the  compromising  Whigs  were  cast  Out. 
Webster,  the  leader  of  the  compromisers;  had  not  even 
secured  a  nomination,  but  General  Scott  was  the  Whig 
candidate ;  while  William  H.  Seward,  at  the  head  of 
the  Antislavery  Whigs,  had  at  least  the  satisfaction 
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of  seeing  that,  amid  the  dissolving  elements  of  the 
Whig  party,  the  antislavery  sentiment  was  gaining 
strength  day  by  day.  The  old  issues  of  tariffs  and 
internal  improvements  were  losing  their  vitalityi  while 
Freedom  and  Slavery  were  the  new  poles  about  which 
new  crystallizations  were  beginning  to  form. 

But  the  Compromise  of  1850  had  loosed  from  its 
Pandora's  box  another  fomenter  of  trouble,  in  the 
idea  of  leaving  to  the  people  of  the  Territories  the 
settlement  of  whether  their  incoming  States  should  be 
slave  or  free,  —  the  doctrine  of  **  popular  sovereignty  * 
as  it  was  called.  The  nation  had  accepted  that  theory 
as  a  makeshift  for  the  emergency  of .  that  day ;  but 
slave  cultivation  had  already  exhausted  much  of  the 
Southern  land,  and,  not  content  with  Utah  and  New 
Mexico  for  their  propagandism,  the  alaveholders  cast 
envious  eye?  upon  the  great  territory  of  the  North- 
west, stretching  out  from  the  Missouri  border,  although 
it  was  north  of  the  prohibited  line  of  36^  30'.  And  so 
it  came  about  that,  within  four  short  years  after  the 
compromise  of  1850,  the  unrest  of  the  North  under 
the  Fugitive-Slave  Law,  followed  by  the  efforts  of  the 
South  to  break  down  the  earlier  compromise  of  1821, 
awoke  again  with  renewed  fierceness  the  slavery  agi* 
tation,  in  discussing  the  bill  for  the  oiganization  of  the 
Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, -—an  imiijense 
area,  extending  from  the  borders  of  Missouri.  lowa^ 
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and  Mianesotai  West  to  the  Rocky  Mountains*  and 
from  the  line  of  36"*  30'  north  to  British  America. 

The  mover  of  the  Kansiats-Nebraska  Bill,  Stephen  A* 
Douglasi  Senator  from  Illinois,  a  Democrat  and  a  man 
of  remarkable  abilities,  now  came  into  prominent  no* 
tice.    He  wanted  to  be  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  his  popularity,  his  legal  attainknemtB,  his.  congres- 
sional services,  his  attractive  eloquence  and  skill  in 
debate,  marked  him  out  as  the  rising  man  of  his  party- 
He  was  a  Vermonter  by  birth,  and  like  Linooln  had 
arisen  from  nothing, — -a  self-made  man,  so  talented 
that  the  people  called  him .  **  the  little   giant/'  but 
nevertheless  itiferiOr  to  the  giants  who  bad  led  th^i 
Senate  fot  twenty  y^ars,  while  equal  to  them  in  ambi- 
tion, and  superior  as  a  Wire-pulling  politician^    He 
wlks  among    those  who  at  fitst/   supposed  that   th^ 
Missouri  Compromise  of  1821  was  a  final  settlementi. 
and  was  hostile  to  the  further  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question*     He  Was  a  great  believer  in   •*  American 
Destiny,"  and  the  absorpticm  of  all  North  America  in 
one  grand  confederation,  in  certain  portions  of  which, 
slavery  should  be  tolerated.     As  chairman  of  Uie  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Territories  he  had  gi*eat  influence  in 
opening  new  routes  of  ti^vel,  and  favored  the  exten- 
sion of  white  settlements,  even  in  territory  which  had 
been  given  to  the  Indians. 

To  further  his  ambitious  aspirations,  DoUj^las  began. 
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now  to  court  the  favor  of  Southern  leaders,  and  intro« 
duced  his  famous  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  which  was 
virtually  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  inas- 
much as  it  opened  the  vast  territories  to  the  north  of 
36''  30'  to  the  introduction  of  slavery  if  their  people 
should  so  elect  This  the  South  needed,  to  secure 
what  they  called  the  balance  of  power,  but  what  was 
really  the  preponderance  of  the  Slave  States,  or  at 
least  the  curtailment  of  the  political  power  of  the 
Free  States.  In  1854,  during  the  administration  of 
Franklin  Pierce,  and^  under  the  domination  of  the 
Democratic  party,  which  played  into  the  hands  of 
the  Southern  leaders,  the  compromise  which  Clay  had 
eftected  in  1821  was  repealed  under  the  influence  of 
his  compromise  of  1850,  and  the  slavery  question  was 
thus  reopened  for  political  discussion  in  every  State 
of  the  Union,  —  showing  how  dangerous  it  is  to  com- 
promise principle  in  shaping  a  policy. 

Popular  indignation  at  the  North  knew  no  bounds 
at  this  new  retrograde  movement.  The  Whigs  uttered 
protests,  while  the  Free*Soil  party*,  just  coming  into 
notice,  composed  mainly  of  moderate  antislavery  men 
from  both  the  old  parties,  were  loud  in  their  denunci- 
tions  of  the  encroachments  of  the  Soutlu  Even  some 
leading  Democrats  opened  their  eyes,  and  joined  the 
rising  party  The  newspapers,  the  pulpits,  and  the  plat- 
forms sent  forth  a  united  cry  of  wrath.    The  Whigs 
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and  the  Abolitionists  were  plainly  approaching  each 
other.  The  year  1854  saw  a  continuous  and  solid 
political  campaign  to  repress  the  further  spread  of 
slavery.  The  Territories  being  then  thrown  open,  there 
now  began  an  intense  emulation  to  people  them,  on  the 
one  hand,  with  advocates  of  slavery,  and  on  the  other, 
with  free-soilers.  Emigration  societies  were  founded 
to  assist  hona  fide  settlers,  and  a  great  tide  of  families 
poured  into  Kansas  from  the  Northern  St9,tes ,  while 
the  Southern  States,  and  chiefly  Missouri,  sent  also 
large  numbers  of  men. 

At  the  South  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
was  universally  welcomed,  and  the  Southern  leaders 
felt  encouragement  and  exultation.  The  South  had 
gained  a  great  victory,  aided  by  Northern  Democrats, 
and  boldly  denounced  Chase,  Hale,  Sumner,  Seward, 
and  Giddi^gs  in  the  Congress  as  incendiaries,  plotting 
to  destroy  precious  rights.  A  memorable  contest  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  prevent  the 
election  of  Banks  of  Massachusetts  as  Speaker.  But 
the  tide  was  begmning  to  turn,  and  Banks,  by  a  vote 
of  113  against  104,  obtained  the  Speakership. 

Then  followed  ''border  rufl&anism''  in  Xansas,  when 
armed  invaders  from  Missouri,  casting  thousands  of 
illegal  votes,  elected,  by  fraud  and  violence,  a  legis- 
lature favorable  to  slavery,  accompanied  with  civil 
war,  in  which   the   most  disgraceful  outrages  were 
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ip^flp^rated,  tlie  Central  goViSriimeiit  at  WasMngton 
fceiftg  Mfnd  arid  deaf  and  dumb  to  it  alL  The  bom 
f,de  settler^  in  Kansas  who  W6i<e  opposed  id  skveiy 
tb6h  asii^mbfed  at  t'bpeka,  reliided  to  recogiike  the 
4»og\i^  k\rsi  aikd  frattied  ft  cotofetitiitioA  which  Pi^esident 
ffeiKie  —  •'a  K otthem  toaA  with  Southern  pkinciplesj" 
gentleihatily  and  cultivated)  but  not  strong  —  pro- 
nounced to  be  revolutionary.  Nor  was  rilffiatiisiiii 
Confined  to  Kansas.  In  1856  Charles  Suniner  x)f 
'Massachusetts,  one  of  tlie  most  eloquent  and  forceful 
denunciators  of  all  the  pro-skvery  lawlessness,  was 
attacked  at  his  desk  iti  the  Senate  Chamber,  after  an 
adjoutntnent,  and  unmercifully  beaten  with  a  heavy 
cane  by  Preston  Brooks,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  nephew  of  Senator  Butler  of 
South  Carolina.  It  took  yeats  for  Sumner  to  recover, 
while  the  aristocratic  ruffian  was  unmolested,  and 
went  unpunished ;  for^  though  censured  by  the  House 
and  compelled  to  resign  his  seat,  he  was  immediately 
t^-^Iecfted  by  his  constituents* 

But  this  was  not  all  In  that  same  year  the  Su- 
preme Court  came  to  the  aid  of  th6  South,  alt^adj 
Buppotted  by  the  Executive  and  the  Senate.  Six 
fudges  out  «of  nine,  headed  by  Chief  Justice  Taaey, 
pronoi^nO€^  judgment  that  slaves,  wh^her  fugitive  or 
wafcen  by  their  masters  into  the  free  States,  should  be 
•teturned  to  thiit  owaers.    ThiB  celebi^ed  case  arose 
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fc  Missouri,  whet6  ^  negro  natai^  Dt^d  Scotfe  -^  who 
kad  been  tatoan  by  hfe  master  to  States  where  dlav6*Jr 
was  pr6hiijite(k  by  law,  who  hod,  with  his  masrtfet's 
eonisefet,  married  and  had  cMMreu  in  the  free  Sta«^, 
tind  fteen  brought  back  to  Missouri  -^  slied  M  his 
fteedoitt.  The  local  court  granted  it  ;^  the  h%hest 
tourt  of  the  Stat6  reversed  the  decision ;  and  on  ap- 
^l  to  the  Supreme  Court  <!)f  the  United  States  the 
case  was  twice  argued  there,  and  Excited  a  wide  and 
deep  ifiterest.  The  couH  m^ht  tave  sitnply  sent  it 
back,  ^s  a  matter  belonging  to  tke  Stttte  Coilrt  to  de- 
cide; but  it  petmitted'  itself  to  atgii^  the  (Question 
ttiroughotit,  and  pronouliced  oil  the  natural  inferiority 
of  the  negro,  and  his  legiil  condition  ias  property,  the 
competence  of  the  State  courts  to  decide  his  freedom 
"or  slavery,  and  the  r^t  of  slaveholders  under  the 
Constitution  to  control  their  pi*cfperty  in  the  free 
States  or  Territories,  ^ny  legislation  by  Congt^s  or 
local  legislatures  to  the  contrary  not^vithsptanding. 
This  was  the  climax  of  slavery  triumphis.  The  North 
and  West,  at  last  aroused,  declared  in  conventions  and 
legislative  halls  that  slavery  should  advance  no  fur- 
ther.   The  conflict  now  indeed  became  "  irrepresJftble.*' 

At  thii*;  iitisis,  Abraham  Lincoln  stet)ped  upca  the 
political  stage,  anci  his  great  career  begaru 

A6  a  IdCal  lawyet,  even  as  a  local  politicfiati,  Us 
%nrit  wfes   practically  doj^.    He  came  forth   its  ab 
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avowed  antagonist  of  Douglas,  who  was  the  strongest 
<nan  in  Illinois,  and  the  leader  of  the  Democratic 
^rty  in  Congress.  He  came  forth  as  the  champion  of 
the  antislavery  cause  in  his  native  State,  and  soon 
attracted  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation.  His  memo- 
rable controversy  with  Douglas  was  the  turning-point 
of  his  life.  He  became  a  statesman,  as  well  as  a  pa* 
triot,  broad,  lofty,  and  indignant  at  wrongs.  Thereto- 
fore he  had  been  a  conservative  Whig^  a  devoted 
follower  of  Clay.  But  as  soon  as  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise was  repealed  he  put  forth  his  noblest  energies 
in  behalf  of  justice,  of  right,  and  of  humanity. 

As  he  was  driving  one  day  from  a  little  town  in 
which  court  had  been  held,  a  brother  lawyer  said  to 
him, "  Lincoln,  the  time  is  coming  when  we  shall  either 
be  Abolitionists  or  Democrats ;  '*  to  which  he  replied, 
musingly,  "  When  that  time  comes,  my  mind  is  made 
up,  for  I  believe  the  slavery  question  can  never  be 
successfully  compromised."  And  when  his  mind  was 
made  up,  after  earnest  deliberation,  he  rarely  changed 
it,  and  became  as  firm  as  a  rock.  His  convictions  were 
-exceedingly  stroxig,  and  few  influences  could  shake 
them.  That  quiet  conversation  in  his  buggy,  in  a 
retired  road,  with  a  brother  lawyer,  was  a  political 
baptism.  He  had  taken  his  stand  on  one  side  of  a 
,  great  question  which  would  rend  in  twain  the  whole 
country,  and  make  a  mighty  conflagration,  out  of 
•"'hose  fires  the  truth  should  come  victorious. 
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The  Whig  party  was  now  politically  dead,  and  the 
Republican  party  arose,  composed  of  conscientious  and 
independent-minded  men  from  all  the  old  organiza- 
tions, not  afraid  to  put  principle  before  party,  con- 
servative and  law-abiding,  yet  deeply  aroused  on  the 
great  issue  of  the  day,  and  united  against  the  further 
extension  o{  slavery,  —  organizing  with  great  enthu- 
siasm for  a  first  presidential  campaign  in  1856,  under 
Fremont,  "the  Pathfinder,*' as  their  candidate.  They 
were  defeated,  and  James  Buchanan,  the  Democratic 
r  candidate,  became  President;  but,  accepting  defeat  as  a 
lesson  toward  victory,  they  grew  stronger  and  stronger 
every  day,  until  at  last  they  swept  the  country  and 
secured  to  the  principle  "non-extension  of  slavery" 
complete  representation  in  the  national  government. 
Lincoln,  who  was  in  1857  the  Republican  candidate 
for  United  States  Senator  from  Illinois,  while  Douglas 
sought  the  votes  of  the  Democracy,  first  entered  the 
lists  against  his  rival  at  Springfield,  in  a  speech  attack- 
ing that  wily  politician's  position  as  to  the  Dred-Scott 
decision.  He  tried  to  force  Douglas  to  a  declaration 
of  the  logical  consequence  of  his  position,  namely, 
that,  while  he  upheld  the  decision  as  a  wise  interpre- 
tation of  the  rights  of  the  slave-owners  to  hold  slaves 
in  the  Territories,  yet  the  people  of  a  Territory,  under 
"  the  great  principle  of  Popular  Sovereignty  **  (which 
was  Douglas's  chief  stock  in  trade),  could  exclude 
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slavery  from  its  limits  even  before  it  had  formed  a 
State  constitutioUe  "If  we  succeed  in  bringing  him 
to  this  point,"  he  wrote  a  friend,  "he  will  say  that 
slavery  cannot  actually  exist  in  the  Territories  unless 
the  people  desire  it,  which  will  offend  the  South."  If 
Douglas  did  not  answer  Lincoln's  question  he  would 
jeopardize  his  election  as  Senator ;  if  he  did  answer  he 
would  offend  the  South,  for  his  doctrine  of  "  squatter 
sovereignty "  conflicted  not  only  with  the  interests  of 
slavery,  but  with  his  defence  of  the  Dred-Scott  deci* 
sion,— a  fact  which  Lincoln  was  not  slow  to  point  out 
Douglas  did  answer,  and  the  result  Was  a^  Lincoln 
predicted. 

The  position  taken  by  Lincoln  himself  in  the  debate 
was  bold  and  clear.  Said  he, "  A  house  divicted  against 
itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe  this  government  can- 
not endure  halt-slave  and  half -free.  Either  the  oppo- 
nents of  slavery  will  avert  the  further  spread  of  it, 
and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction, 
or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  till  it  shall  be- 
come alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  —  old  as  well  as 
new.  North  as  well  as  South.*  When  his  friends 
objected  that  this  kind  of  talk  would  defeat  him  for 
senatorship,  he  replied,  "  But  it  is  tf*ue  ...  1  would 
rather  be  defeated  with  these  expressions  in  tny  speech 
held  up  and  discussed  before  the  people  than  be  victo^ 
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nous  without  it."  He  was  defeated :  but  the  debates 
made  his  fame  national  and  resulted  in  his  being  ptes* 
ident ;  while  tiie  politic  Douglas  gained  the  senator- 
ship  and  lost  the  greater  prize* 

In  these  famous  debates  between  the  leaders^  Lincoln 
proved  himself  quite  the  equ6.1  of  his  antagonist,  who 
was  already  famous  as  &  trained  and  prompt  debater. 
Lincoln  canvassed  the  State.    He  made  in  one  cam- 
paign as  many  as  fifty  speeches^     It  is  impossible, 
within  my  narrow  limits,  to  go  into  the  details  of  those 
gi^eat  debates.    In  them  Lincoln  rose  above  all  techni** 
calitied  and  sophistries,  and  not  only  planted  himself  on 
eternal  right,  but  showed  mamUous  political  wisdom; 
The  keynote  of  all  his  utterances  was  that  ^a  house 
divided  against  itself  could  not  stand.**    Tet  he  did 
not  pass  beyond  the  constitutional  limit  in  his  argu*« 
ment :  he  admitted  the  right  of  the  South  to  a  f  ugitive** 
slave  law,  and  the  right  of  a  Territ<My  to  enact  slavery 
for  itself  on  becoming  a  State ;  he  favored  aboUtion  <A 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  only  cm  the  request 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  would  forward  the  colonization 
of  the  negroes  in  Liberia  if  they  wished  it  and  theit 
masters  confuted    He  waa  a  pronounced  antislavery 
mail,  but  not  an  Abolitionist,  and  took  with  the  great 
mass   of  the  Northerners  a  firm  stand  against  the 
estt&Mion  of  slavery.    It  was  this  intuitive  perception 
of  the  common^senfte  of  the  situatiim  that  made  him 
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and  kept  him  the  remarkable  representative  of  the 
Northern  people  that  he  was  to  the  very  end. 

Lincoln  gained  so  much  fame  from  his  contest  with 
Douglas  that  he  was,  during  the  spring  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  invited  to  speak  in  the  Eastern  States ;  and 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  Cooper  Institute  in  New  York, 
in  February,  1860,  he  addressed  a  magnificent  audience 
presided  over  by  Bryant  the  poet.  He  had  made 
elaborate  preparation  for  this  speech,  which  was  a 
careful  review  of  the  slavery  question  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  republic  to  that  time,  and  a  masterly 
analysis  of  the  relative  positions  of  political  parties 
to  it  The  address  made  a  deep  impression.  The 
speaker  was  simply  introduced  as  a  distinguished 
politician  from  the  West  The  speech  was  a  surprise 
to  those  who  were  familiar  with  Western  oratory. 
There  was  no  attempt  at  rhetoric,  but  the  address 
was  pure  logic  from  beginning  to  end,  like  an  argu- 
ment before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  exceedingly 
forcibla  The  chief  point  made  was  the  political 
necessity  of  excluding  slavery  from  the  Territories 
The  orator  did  not  dwell  on  slavery  as  a  crime,  but 
as  a  wrong  which,  had  gnuiually  been  forced  upon 
the  nation,  the  remedy  for  which  was  not  in  viol^it 
denunciations.  He  did  not  abuse  the  South;  he 
simply  pleaded  for  harmony  in  the  Bepublican  lanks, 
and  avoided  giving  offence  to  extreme  partisans  on 
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any  side,  contending  that  if  slavery  could  be  excluded 
from  the  Territories  it  would  gradually  become  extinct, 
as  both  unprofitable  and^  unjust.  He  would  tolerate 
slavery  within  its  present  limits,  and  even  return 
fugitive  slaves  to  their  owners,  according  to  the  laws, 
but  would  not  extend  the  evil  where  it  did  not  at 
present  exist.  As  it  wets  a  wrong,  it  must  not  be 
perpetuated 

The  moderation  of  this  speech,  coming  from  an 
Illinois  politician,  did  much  to  draw  attention  to  him 
as  a  possible  future  candidate  for  the  presidency,  to 
which,  by  this  time,  he  undoubtedly  aspired.  And 
why  not  ?  He  was  the  leader  of  hLs  party  in  Illinois, 
a  great  speech-maker,  who  had  defeated  Douglas  him- 
self in  debate,  a  shrewd,  cool,  far-sighted  man,  looking 
to  the  future  rather  than  the  present ;  and  political 
friends  had  already  gathered  about  him  as  a  strong 
political  factor. 

Mr.  Lincoln  after  his  great  speech  in  New  York 
returned  to  his  home.  He  had  a  few  years  before 
given  some  political  speeches  in  Boston  and  the  adja- 
cent towns,  which  were  well  received,  but  made  no 
deep  impression,  —  from  no  fault  of  his,  but  simply 
because  he  had  not  the  right  material  to  work  upon, 
where  culture  was  more  in  demand  than  vigor  of 
intellect. 

Indeed,  one  result  of  the  election  of  Lincoln,  and 
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of  the  war  whkh  followed.  waA  to  open  th^  eyes  of 
Eastern  people  to  the  intellect  ahd  ititelligen(36  of  the 
West  Western  lawyers  and  politiekns  inigiit  not 
haV^  the  culture  of  Sutiiner,  the  poMshied  eloctitfoA  of 
Everett*  the  nrbai^ty  t>f  Vto  iBuren>  aiid  Ae  6onrtIy 
maimers  of  Winthto^,  but  they  had  bi<aiti^poWer,  a 
faculty  for  6peech-making,^nd  grea:t  political  sagaoitjr. 
A.nd  they  were  generally  more  in  sympathy  with  the 
^ople,  having  iMostly  sprimg  from  %heir  ranks,  t'heir 
hiard  aiid  rugged  ifitelkcte  idd  on  the  floor  of  Coa- 
gres^,  where  every  kMke  is  eoou  judged  according  to  hfe 
merits,  and  ^ot  a^e6rding  U)  his  dothes.  And  the 
Ifeast  ^w  th«it  thei^after  political  power  wouM  ceiitte 
in  the  Wei^t,  and  dominate  the  whcdie  co«intry, -^ 
Bgaini^t  which  it  Was  mel^s  to  complaiti  olr  rebel)  ^kC6, 
according  to  all  political  axioms,  the  majority  will 
rule,  Bnd  ought  to  rule.  And  the  more  the  !Ea*t  «aw 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  West,  the  more  it  respected 
their  force  oif  minxi,  thdr  broad  end  comprehensive 
views,  and  their  fitness  for  hi^h  platee  ulider  ti» 
government. 

It  was  not  the  people  of  the  United  States  who 
called  for  the  faomination  of  LinciJfi,  »s  ia  the  '^case  of 
General  Jackson.  He  was  not  much  knowto  outsidB 
of  Illinois,  exc^  as  a  (skilful  debater  and  stoiBp 
orator.  He  had  filled  no  high  office  to  bring  him 
^ore  the  iyto  <rf  the  nation.    He  was  not  a  geoferal 
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covered  with  military  laurels,  nor  a  Senator  iia  Con^ 
gress,  nor  governor  of  a  large  Sta[te,  nor  a  cabinet 
officer.     No  man  bad   thus  far  been  nominated  for 
President  unless  he  Was  a  military  success,  or  was  in 
the  line  of  party  promotion.     Though  a  party  leadex 
in  Dlinois,  Lincoln  was  simply  a  private  citizen,  with 
no  antecedents  which  marked  him  out  for  such  exalted 
position.     But  he  was  **  available,"— a  man  who  could 
be  trusted,  moderate  in  his  views,  a  Whig  and  yet  com- 
mitted to  antislavery  views,  of  great  logical  powers, 
and    well-feiformed  on  all  the  political  issues  of  the 
day.    He  was  not  likely  to  be  rash,  or  impulsive,  or 
hasty,  or  to  stand  in  the  way  of  palitioal  aspirants. 
He  was  eminently  a  safe  man  in  an  approaching  crisis, 
with  a  judicial  intellect,  and  above  all  a  man  without 
enemiea,  whom  few  envied,  and  some  laughed  at  for 
his  grotesque  humor  and  awkward  manners.    He  waa 
also  modest  and  unpretendii^,  and  had  the  tact  ta 
veil  his  ambition.    In  his  own  State  he  was  exceeds 
ingly  popular.    It* was  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the 
Illinois  Eepublican  State  Convention  nominated  him 
as  their  presidential  candidate,  to  be  supported  in  the 
larger  national  convention  about  to  assemble. 

In  May,  1860,  the  memorable  National  Republican 
Oonvention  met  in  Chicago,  in  an  immense  building 
called  the  Wigwana,  to  select  a  candidate  for  the  piresin 
deney.     Among  the  prominent   Eepublican    leaders 
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were  Seward,  Chase,  Cameron,  Dayton,  and  Bates.  Tli« 
Eastern  people  supposed  that  Seward  would  receivo 
the  nomination,  from  his  conceded  ability,  his  politica\ 
experience,  his  prominence  as  an  antislavery  Whig^ 
and  the  prestige  of  office ;  but  he  had  enemies,  ami 
an  unconciliatory  disposition*  It  soon  became  evident, 
that  he  could  not  carry  all  the  States.  The  contest 
w^s  between  Seward,  Chase,  and  Lincoln ;  and  when, 
on  the  third  ballot,  Lincoln  received  within  a  vote  and 
a-half  of  the  majority,  Ohio  gave  him  four  votes  from 
Chase,  and  then  delegation  after  delegation  changed 
its  vote  for  the  victor,  and  amid  great  enthusiasm  th« 
nomination  became  unanimous. 

The  election  followed,  and  Lincoln,  the  Republican, 
received  one  hundred  and  eighty  electoral  vote^v 
Breckinridge,  the  Southern  Democrat,  seventy-two; 
Bell,  of  the  Union  ticket  —  the  last  fragment  of  the 
old  Whig  party  —  thirty-nine ;  and  Douglas,  of  the 
Northern  Democracy,  but  twelve.  The  rail-splitter 
became  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Senator 
Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  Vice-President  It  was 
a  victory  of  ideas.  It  was  the  triumph  of  the  North 
over  the  South,  —  of  the  aroused  conscience  and  intel- 
Kgence  of  the  people  against  bigotry,  arrogance,  and 
wrong.  Men  and  measures  in  that  great  contest  paled 
before  the  grandeur  of  everlasting  principles.  It  was 
uot  for  Lincoln  that  bonfires  were  kindled  and  can- 
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nons  roared  and  bells  were  rung  and  huzzas  ascended 
to  heaven,  but  for  the  great  check  given  to  the  slave- 
power,  which,  since  the  formation  of  the  Constitution, 
had  dominated  the  nation.  The  Kepublicans  did  not 
gain  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote,  as  the  combined 
opposing  tickets  cast  930,170  votes  more  than  they; 
but  their  vote  was  much  larger  than  that  for  any 
other  ticket,  and  gave  them  a  handsome  majority  in 
the  electoral  college. 

Between  the  election  in  November,  1860,  and  the 
following  March,  when  Lincoln  took  the  reins  of  gov* 
emment,  several  of  the  Southern  States  .had  already 
seceded  from  the  Union  and  had  organized  a  govern- 
ment at  Montgomery.  Making  the  excuse  of  the 
election  of  a  **  sectional  and  minority  president,"  they 
had  put  into  effect  the  action  for  which  their  leaders 
during  several  months  had  been  secretly  preparing. 
They  had  seized  nearly  all  the  Federal  forts,  arsenals, 
dock-yards,  custom-houses,  and  post-offices  within  their 
liniits,  while  a  large  number  of  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  army  and  navy  had  resigned,  and  entered  into 
their  service,  on  the  principle  that  the  authority  of 
their  States  was  paramount  to  the  Federal  power. 

Amid  all  these  preparations  for  war  on  the  part  of 

the  seceding  States,  and  the  seizure  of  Federal  prop* 

erty,  Buchanan  was   irresolute  and  perplexed.     He 

was   doubtless  patriotic  and  honest,  but  he  did  not 
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know  what  to  da  The  state  of  things  was  much 
more  serious  than  when  South  Carolina  threatened 
to  secede  in  the  tim^  of  (general  Jackson,  Tbi 
Want  6f  firmn^sd  and  decision  oil  the  patt  of  the 
President  hai^  been  Severely  cHticised,  but  it  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  not  without  excuse  in  the  perplexing 
Conditions  of  the  time,  While  it  Was  certainly  fortunate 
that  he  did  not  precipitate  the  crisis  by  isetlding  trooj)S 
to  reinforce  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston  harbor,  which 
was  invested  and  thteatened  by  South  Carolina  troops. 
The  contest  Was  inevitable  anyway,  and  the  man^gd- 
tnent  of  the  war  Was  better  in  the  hatida  of  Lincob 
than  it  could  hav6  beeti  in  those  of  Bilch^hto,  with 
traitors  in  hi^  Cabinet,  or  eveti  after  th^y  had  left 
and  a  new  and  loyal  Cabinet  wfes  summoned,  but  with 
an  undecided  mdn  at  the  head.  Thete  Wai^  needed  a 
new  and  stronger  government  when  hostilities  should 
actually  breslk  out. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  the  inauguration  of  Lin- 
coln took  place,  and  well  do  I  remember  the  ceremony. 
The  day  was  warm  and  beautiful,  and  nature  smiled 
ill  mockery  of  the  bloody  tragedy  which  was  so  soon 
to  follow.  1  mingled  With  the  crowd  at  the  eastern 
pottico  of  the  Capitol,  and  was  so  fortunate  ai^  to  hear 
tad  see  all  that  took  place,  ^-  the  high  officials  who 
surrounded  the  President,  his  own  sad  and  pensive 
fabe,  his  awkward  but  not  undignified  persoti  atrayed 
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V 

in  a  foultiees  suit  of  black,  the  long  address  be  made, 
the  oath  of  office  administered  by  Chief  Justice  Taney, 
and  the  digpiision  of  the  civil  and  military  functioQ* 
ftrleS  to  their  homes.  It  wafe  net  si  grettt  pageaiit,  but 
was  an  impressive  gathering.  Society,  in  \Vhich  the 
SoutheJi-n  element  pred(>niitiAted,  snedred  at  the  tall 
i'uler  who  had  learned  so  few  of  its  graces  ^tid  ini^in-^ 
tJerities,  and  took  but  little  note  of  the  thunder-clotids 
In  the  J)blitical  atmosphere, -^-^  the  distant  I'unibllngd 
which  heralded  the  approaching  storm  so  soon  to  bl'efek 
with  satanio  forcet 

The  inaugural  Address  was  not  only  fen  earnest  appeal 
for  peatje,  but  ^  calm  and  steadfast  aunounceitieiit  of 
the  law-abiding  policy  of  thfe  govertiment,  and  k  put* 
ting  of  the  reSpdlisibility  fcr  Any  bloodshed  tipoh  thos6 
Wh(d  fehbiild  rfesist  the  lelw*  Two  brie!  paragtaphs  Goh*- 
tAiti  the  Whblet--^ 

•*  The  power  confided  to  me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy, 
and  p6sse^^  the  property  and  pkces  belonging  to  the  gOTerh*- 
inent,  and  to  collect  the  duties  and  imposts;  but  beyond 
what  may  be  necessary  for  these  objects  there  will  be  no 
invasion,  no  use  of  force  among  the  people  anywhere. 

**  In  your  bands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and 
bot  in  mine,  is  the  ihoWentous  issue  of  civil  war.  The  gor- 
eminent  i^ill  not  assail  you.  You  can  haV^  no  conflict 
without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors." 

ilii^  Wai^  the  original  chart  of  the  course  Which  the 
Rtesideiit  followed,  and  his  filial  justificatioh  when  bT 
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use  of  **  the  power  confided  to  him  *  he  had  accom 
plished  the  complete  restoration  of  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Union  over  all  the  vast  territory  which 
the  seceded  States  had  seized  and  so  desperately  tried 
to  control 

Lincoln  was  judicious  and  fortunate  in  his  cabinet, 
Seward,  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  statesman  of 
the  day,  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State ;  Sal- 
mon P.  Chase,  who  had  been  governor  of  Ohio,  and 
United  States  Senator,  was  made  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury ;  Gideon  Welles,  of  great  executive  ability  and 
untiring  energy,  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Simon 
Cameron,  an  influential  politician  of  Pennsylvania, 
held  the  post  of  Secretary  of  War  for  a  time,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  a  man  of  im- 
mense capacity  for  work ;  Montgomery  Blair,  a  noted 
antislavery  leader,  was  made  Postmaster-General; 
Caleb  B.  Smith  became  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and 
Edward  Bates,  of  Missouri,  Attorney-General  Every 
one  of  these  cabinet  ministers  was  a  strong  man,  and 
was  found  to  be  greater  than  he  had  seemed. 

Jeflferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  an  old-time  Democrat, 
was  elected  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  a  prominent  Whig  of  Georgia, 
Vice-President.  Davis  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1808, 
and  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point.  He  was  a  Con- 
gressman on  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War,  re* 
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signed  his  seat,  entered  the  army,  and  distinguished 
himself,  rising  to  the  rank  of  colonel  He  was  Secre- 
tary  of  War  in  President  Pierce's  cabinet,  and  Senator 
from  Mississippi  on  the  accession  of  President  Bu- 
chanan, —  a  position  which  he  held  until  the  secession 
of  his  State.  He  thus  had  had  considerable  military 
and  political  experience.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
ability,  but  was  proud,  reserved,  and  cold,  "  a  Democrat 
by  party  name,  an  autocrat  in  feeling  and  sentiment, — 
A  type  of  the  highest  Southern  culture,  and  exclusive 
Southern  caste."  To  his  friends  —  and  they  were 
many,  in  spite  of  his  reserve  —  there  was  a  peculiar 
charm  in  his  social  intercourse  ;  he  was  beloved  in  his 
family,  and  his  private  life  was  irreproachable.  He 
selected  an  able  cabinet,  among  whom  were  Walker 
of  Alabama,  Toombs  of  Georgia,  and  Benjamin  of 
Lt)uisiana.  The  Provisional  Congress  authorized  a  reg- 
ular army  of  ten  thousand  men,  one  hundred  thousand 
volunteers,  and  a  loan  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

But  actual  hostilities  had  not  as  yet  commenced. 
The  Confederates,  during  the  close  of  Buchanan's 
administration,  were  not  without  hopes  of  a  peaceful 
settlement  and  recognition  of  secession,  and  several 
conferences  had  taken  place,  —  one  overture  being  made 
even  to  the  new  administration,  but  of  course  in  vain. 

The  spark  which  kindled  the  conflagration  —  but 
little  more  than  a  month  after  Lincoln's  inauguratioi^ 
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April  12a  1861  — was  the  firing  on  Fprt  Sumter,  ancl 
its  surreAder  to  the  South  Caroliniana    Thia  arouse^ 
both  the  ^idignation  and  the  militjary  enthusiasm 
of  the  North,  which  in  a  single  day  wa3,  aa  by  a 
Ughtning  flasb,  fused  in  a  white  heat  of  patriotism, 
and  a  desire  to  avenge  the  dishonored  flag     For  the 
time  aU  party  lines  disappeared,  and  the  whole  pop? 
ulation   were   united    and   solid   in  defence   of   the 
Union.     Both  sides   now  prepared  to  fight  in  good 
earnest    Tfhe  sword  was  drawn,  the  scabbard  thrown 
away.    Both  sides  were  confident  of  victory.    The 
Southern  leaders  were  under  the  delusion  th^t  the 
Yankees  would  not  fight,  and  that  they  cared  more 
for  dollars  than  for  their  country.    Moreover,  the 
Southern  States  had  long  been  training  their  young 
men  in  the  military  schools,  and   had  for  months 
been  collecting  materials  of  war.    As  cotton  wsua  an 
acknowledged  **  king,**  the  planters  calculated  on  the 
support  of   England,  which   could   not  do  without 
their  bales^     Lastly,  they  knew  that  the  North  had 
been  divided  against  itself,  and  that  the  Democratio 
politicians  sympathized  with  them  in  reference   to 
slavery.    The  Federal   leaders,  on  the  other    hand, 
relied  on  the  force  of  numbers,  of  wealth,  and  national 
prestige,    Very  few  supposed  that  the  contest  would 
be  protracted.     Seward  thought  that  it  would  not  last 
over  three  months,     Nor  did  the  South  think  of  coo* 
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quering  the  North,  but  supposed  it  cottH  secure  iti 
own  indepeodenoe*  It  certainly  was  reselved  oa 
mskmg  a  desperate  fight  to  defend  its  peculiar  insti. 
tutioD.  As  it  was  generally  thought  in  England  that 
this  attempt  would  succeed,  as  England  had  na  special 
lovt^  lor  the  Union,  and  as  the  Union,  and  not  opposi- 
tion to  slavery,  was  the  rallying  cry  of  the  North, 
England  gave  to  the  South  its  moral  support. 

lineolu  assumed  his  burden  with  great  modesty, 
but  with  a  steady  firmness  and  determination,  and 
surprised  his  cabinet  by  his  force  of  will.  Nicolay 
and  Hay  relate  an  anecdote  of  great  significance. 
Seward^  who  occupied  the  first  place  in  the  cabinet^ 
whicb  he  deserved  on  account  of  his  e^erience  and 
abilities,  was  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  things,  and  wrote  to  Lincoln  an  extraordinary 
letter  in  less  than  a  moikth  after  his  inauguration,  sug- 
gesting more  active  operations,  with  specific  memoranda 
of  a  ppopoeed  poKcy.  •*  Whatever  policy  we  adopt,"  said 
be,  **  there  must  be  an  energetic  prosecution  of  it.  For 
this  purpose  it  must  be  somebody's  business  to  pursue 
and  direct  it  incessantly.  E&her  the  President  must 
do  it  himself,  or  devolve  it  on  some  member  of  his  cab» 
inet.  It  is  not  my  especial  province;  but  I  neither 
seek  to  evade  nor  assume  responsibility.'*  In  brief,  it 
was  an  intimation,  •If  yoo  feel  not  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency^ perh^s  you  can  find  a  man  not  a  thousand 
miles  away  who  is  equal  to  it" 
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Lincoln,  in  his  reply,  showed  transcendent  tact 
Although  an  inexperienced  local  politician,  suddenly 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  great  nation,  in  a  tremendous 
erisis,  and  surrounded  in  his  cabinet  and  in  Congress 
by  men  of  acknowledged  expert  ability  in  statecraft, 
he  had  his  own  ideas,  but  he  needed  the  counsel  and 
help  of  these  men  as  welL  He  could  not  aflfori  to 
part  with  the  services  of  a  man  like  Seward,  nor  would 
he  oflfend  him  by  any  assumption  of  dignity  or  resent- 
ment at  his  unasked  advice.  He  good-naturedly  re- 
plied, in  substance:  "The  policy  laid  down  in  my 
inaugural  met  your  distinct  approval,  and  it  has  thus 
far  been  exactly  followed.  As  to  attending  to  its 
prosecution,  if  this  must  be  done,  I  must  do  it,  and  I 
wish,  and  suppose  I  am  entitled  to  have,  the  advice 
of  all  the  cabinet." 

After. this,  no  member  of  the  cabinet  dared  to  at- 
tempt to  usurp  any  authority  which  belonged  to  the 
elected  co^lmander-in-^3hief  of  the  army  and  navy,  — 
unless  it  were  Chase,  at^a  later  time.  As  the  head  of 
the  government  in  whom  supreme  Federal  power  was 
invested  in  time  of  war,  Lincoln  was  willing  and  eager 
to  consult  his  cabinet,  but  reserved  his  decisions  and 
assumed  all  responsibilities;  He  probably  made  mis* 
takes,  but  who  could  have  done  better  on  the  whole  1 
The  choice  of  the  nation  was  justified  by  results. 

It  is  not  my  object  in  this  paper  to  attempt  to  com- 
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^ss  the  political  and  military  history  of  the  United 
States  during  the  memorable  administration  of  Mr 
iincoln.  If  one  wishes  to  know  the  details  he  must 
go  to  the  ten  octavo  biographical  volumes  of  lincoln's 
private  secretaries^  to  the  huge  and  voluminous  quarto 
reports  of  the  government,  to  the  multifarious  books 
on  the  war  and  its  actors.  I  can  only  glance  at  salient 
points,  and  even  here  I  must  confine  myself  to  those 
movements  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
agency  and  influence  of  Lincoln  himself.  It  is  his 
life,  and  not  a  history  of  the  war,  that  it  M  my  busi- 
ness to  present  Nor  has  the  time  come  for  ani  impar- 
tial and  luminous  account  of  the  greatest  event  of 
modern  times.  The  jealousy  and  dissensions  of  gen- 
erals, the  prejudices  of  the  people  both  North  and 
South,  the  unorrtainty  and  incoosistency  of  mudi  d 
the  material  published,  and  tiie  con^it  of  politioians, 
alike  prevent  a  history  which  will  be  satisfacftory,  no 
matter  how  gifted  and  leajrned  me^y  he  the  historian. 
When  all  the  actors  of  that  famous  tragedy,  both  great 
and  small,  have  passed  away,  new  light  will  appeait 
and  poetry  will  add  her  charms  to  what,  is  now  too 
hideous  a  reality,  glorious  as  'we!re  the  achievements  of 
heroes  and  statesmen. 

After  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21, 1861,  won 
by  the  Confederate  General  Beauregard  over  General 
McDowell,  against  all  expectation,  to  the  dismay  and 
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indignatioki  <rf  tlie  whole  North,  — the  result  of  over- 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  Union  troops,  and  a 
wretdiedly  miemanaged  affair,— ^  the  attention  of  the 
Federal  goveminent  was  mainly  directed  to  the  defence 
of  Washington,  which  might  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  ienemy  had  thfe  Victors  been  confident 
^and  quick  enough  t6  pursue  the  advantage  ihey  had 
gained;  for  Dotbing  could  exc^d  the  panic  at  the  cap- 
ital alter  the  disastrous  defeat  of  McDowell.  The 
dem6ra;ltzatibn  oif  the  Union  forces  was  awf uL  Hap- 
pily, thd  con&tion  o<  the  Coufederate  troops  was  not 
ttiuch  bettferi  1 

But  the  ^untty  ralliM  aftfer  the  crisis  had  passed. 
--Liilicdln  iflfttted  his  phwlatnation  fo'r  five  hundred  thour 
sand  additional  men.  Congress  authorized  its  large  a 
loan  as  was  needed  The  governors  t>f.  the  various 
States  raified  r^cnent  After  regiment,  and  sent  them 
to  Waahington,  fts  the  way  through  Maryland,  at  first 
dl>structed  by  local  seoesskmists,  was  now  clear.  Gen- 
eral Bud6r  having  intreriched  himself  at  Baltimore. 
Most  fortunately  the  governor  ol  Maryland  was  a 
Union  man,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Northern  forces 
had  repressed  the  rebellious  tendenoy  in  Maryland, 
which  State  afterward  remained  permanently  in  the 
Union,  and  offered  no  further  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  Federal  troops-  Ariington  Heights  hi  Vitginiaj 
11  opposite  Washington,  had  already  been  fortified  by 
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General  Scott;  but.  additional  defences  were  made^ 
and  the  capital  *was  out  of  danger. 

With  the  japid  ooncentration  of  troops  at  Washing- 
ton, tihe  govemmen^t  again  assumed  the  offensive.  Gen* 
eral  George  B;  McClelkB,  having  distinguished  himself 
in  West  Virginia,  was  called  to  Washington,  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  best  military  authorities,  and 
intrusted  with  the  oomniand  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac;  and  soon  afeer^on  the  retirement  of  General 
Scott,  now  liged.  and  infirm,  and  unable  to  mount  a 
horse,  MbClellan  took  hii»  plaoe  as  commander  of  idl 
die  forces  <rf  the  United  States* 

At  the  beginning  Of  >  the  tebellion  McClellan  wi^ 
simply  a  captain,  but  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  niost 
able  and  accomplished  officers  of  the  army.  His  pnv 
motion  wad  rapid  beyond  precedent ;  but  his  h^  was 
turned  bjr  h\6  ele\'ation,  and  he  became  arrpgaijit  and 
opinionated,  jSMQd  before  long  even  insulted  the  Pros- 
identi  and  assumed  the  airs  of.  a  national  liberator  on 
whose  shoulders  was  laid  the  burden  of  the  war.  He 
consequently  estranged  Congress,  offended  Scott,  be- 
came distrusted  by  the  President,  and  provoked  tbfe 
jealousies  of  the  other  generals.  But  he  was  popular 
with  the  army  and  his  subordinates,  and  if  he  offended 
his  superiors  his  soldiers  were  devoted  to  him,  and 
looked  upon  him  as  a  second  Napoleon. 

The  best  thim^  ^^^^  ^^xl  be  said  of  this  general  is 
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that  he  was  a  great  organizer,  and  admirably  disc!* 
plined  for  their  future  encounters  the  raw  troops 
which  were  placed  under  his  command.  And  he  was 
too  prudent  to  risk  the  lives  of  his  men  until  his 
preparations  were  made,  although  constantly  urged 
to  attempt,  if  not  impossibilities^  at  least  what  was 
exceedingly  hazardous 

It  was  expected  by  the  President,  the  Secretary  d 
War,  and  Congress;  that  he  would  hasten  his  prepa- 
rations, and  advance  upon  the  enemy,  as  he  had  ov« 
one  hundred  thousand  men;  and  be  made  grand 
promises  and  gave  assurances  that  he  would  marcb 
speedily  upon  Bichmond  But  be  did  not  march 
Delay  succeeded  delay,  under  various  pretences,  tc 
the  disappointment  of  the  country,  and  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  responsible  government  It  was  nol 
till  April,  1862,  after  five  months  of  inaction,  thai 
he  was  ready  to  move  upon  Richmond,  and  thei 
not  according  to  pre-arranged  plans,  but  by  a  longei 
route,  by  the  way  of  Fortress  Monroe,  up  the  Penin- 
sula between  the  York  and  James  rivers,  and  nol 
directly  across  Virginia  by  Manassas  Junction,  whicl 
had  been  evacuated  in  view  of  his  superior  forces,  — 
the  largest  army  theretofore  seen  on  this  continent. 

It  is  not  for  me,  utterly  ignorant  of  military  matters 
to  make  any  criticism  of  the  plan  of  operations,  ii 
which  the  President  and  McClellan  were  at  issue  d 
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>>  censure  the  general  in  command  for  the  long  delay, 
gainst  the  expostulations  of  the  Executive  and  of 
Congress.  He  maintained  that  his  army  was  not 
sufficiently  drilled,  or  large  enough  for  an  immediate 
advance,  that  the  Confederate  forces  were  greater  than 
his  own,  and  were  posted  in  impregnahle  positions. 
He  was  always  calling  for  reinforcements,  until  his 
army  comprised  over  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
when  at  last  imperatively  commanded  to  move,  some- 
whither, —  at  any  rate  to  move,  —  he  left  Washington 
not  sufficiently  defended,  which  necessitated  the  with* 
drawal  of  McDowell's  corps  from  him  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  capital.  Without  enumerating  or  de- 
scribing the  terrible  battles  on  the  Peninsula,  and  the 
*  change  of  base,"  which  practically  was  a  retreat,  and 
virtually  the  confession  of  failure,  it  may  be  said  in 
defence  or  palliation  of  McClellan  that  it  afterwards 
took  Grant,  with  still  greater  forces,  and  when  the 
Confederates  were  weakened  and  demoralized,  a  year 
to  do  what  McClellan  was  expected  to  do  in  three 
months. 

The  war  had  now  been  going  on  for  more  than  a 
year,  without  any  decisive  results  so  far  as  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  was  concerned,  but  on  the  contrary 
with  great  disasters  and  bitter  humiliations.  The 
most  prodigious  efforts  had  been  made  by  the  Union 
*TOops  without  success,  and  thus  far  the  Confederate^ 
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had  the  best  of  it,  and  were  filled  with  triumph.  Ai 
yet  no  Union  generals  could  be  compared  with  Lee,  en 
Johnston,  or  Longstreet,  or  Stonewall  Jackson,  whilt 
the  men  under  their  command  were  quite  equal  to  the 
Northern  soldiers  in  bravery  and  discipline. 

The  times  were  dark  and  gloomy  at  the  Korth,  and 
especially  so  to  the  President,. as  commander-in-chief  ol 
the  army  and  navy,  after  all  the  energies  he  put  forth 
in  the  general  directic«i  of  affairs.  He-  was  maligned 
and  misrepresented  and  ridiculed ;  yet  he  opened  not 
his  mouth,  and  kept  hi3  soul  in  patience,  —  magnani- 
mous^ f<Mrbearing,  and  modest.  In  his  mannets  and 
conduct,  though  intrusted  with  greater  powers  than 
any  American  before  him  had  ever  exercised,  he 
showed  no  haughtiness,  no  resentments,  no  disdadu, 
but  was  accessible  to  everybody  who  had  any  claim  m 
bis  time,  and  waB  as  simple  and  courteous  as  be  had 
been  in  a  private  station.  But-  what  anxieties,  what 
silent  grief,  what  a  burden,  had  he  to  bear  I  And  here 
was  his  greatness,  which  endeared,  him  to  the  American 
heart,  —  that  he  usurped  no  authority,  offended  no  one, 
^id  claimed  nothings  when  most  men,  armed  as  he 
was  with  almost  unlimited  authoritry,  would  have  beea 
reserved,  arrogant,  and  dictatorial.  He  did  not  eyext 
assume  the  cold-  dignity  whidi  Washington  felt  it 
necessary  to  put  on,  but  shook  hand%,  told,  stories^ 
tifid  uttered  jokes,  a&  if  he  were  without  office-  on  ihtf 
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prairies  of  Hlinois ;  yet  all  the  while  resolute  in  pur- 
pose  and  invincible  in  spirit,  —  an  impersonation  (A 
logical  intellect  before  which  everybody  succumbed,  as 
Brm,  when  he  saw  his  way  clear,  as  Bismarck  himself. 

His  tact  in  managing  men  shbwed  his  native  shrewd- 
ness and  kindliness,  as  well  as  the  value  of  all  his 
early  training  in  the  arts  of  the  politician.  Always 
ready  to  listen,  and  to  give  men  free  chance  to  relieve 
their  minds  in  talk,  he  never  directly  antagonized 
their  opinions,  but,  deftly  embodying  an  argument  in 
an  apt  joke  or  story,  would  manage  to  switch  them  off 
from  their  track  to  his  own  without  their  exactly  per- 
ceiving the  process.  His  innate  courtesy  often  made 
him  seem  uncertain  of  his  ground,  but  he  probably  had 
his  own  way  quite  as  frequently  as  Andrew  Jackson, 
and  without  that  irascible  old  fighters  friction. 

But  darker  days  were  yet  to  come,  and  more  per- 
plexing duties  had  yet  to  be  discharged.  The  President 
was  obliged  to  retire  McClellan  from  his  command 
when,  in  August,  1862,  that  general's  procrastination 
could  no  longer  be  endured.  McClellan  had  made  no 
fatal  blunders,  was  endeared  to  his  men,  and  when  it 
was  obvious  that  he  could  not  take  Eichmond,  although 
within  four  miles  of  it  at  one  time,  he  had  made  a 
successful  and  masterly  retreat  to  Harriscm's  Landing; 
yet  the  campaign  against  the  Confederate  capital  had 
been  a  Eailure^  as  many  belie^'ed,  by  reason  of  unneces- 
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sary  delays  on  the  part  of  the  commander,  and  th 
President  had  to  take  the  responsibility  of  sustainin 
or  removing  him.    He  chose  the  latter. 

What  general  would  Lincoln  select  to  succec 
McClellan  ?  He  chose  General  John  Pope,  but  n( 
with  the  powers  which  had  been  conferred  on  McCle 
Ian.  Pope  had  been  graduated  at  West  Point  in  184 
had  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican  War,  ar 
had  also  done  good  service  in  the  West  But  it  wi 
his  misfortune  at  this  time  to  lose  the  second  battle 
Bull  Run,  or  Manassas,  when  there  was  no  necessity 
fighting.  He  himself  attributed  his  disaster  to  the  i 
action  and  disobedience  of  Greneral  Porter,  who  w; 
cashiered  for  it,  —  a  verdict  which  was  reversed  by 
careful  military  inquiry  after  the  war.  Pope's  defe 
was  followed,  although  against  the  advice  of  the  ca 
inet,  by  the  restoration  of  McClellan,  since  Washingt< 
was  again  in  danger.  After  he  had  put  the  capital 
safety,  McClellan  advanced  slowly  against  Lee,  wl 
had  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Maryland  with  desig 
on  Pennsylvania.  He  made  his  usual  complaint 
inadequate  forces,  and  exaggerated  the  forces  of  tl 
enemy.  He  won,  however,  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
for,  although  the  Confederates  afterwards  claimed  th 
it  was  a  drawn  battle,  they  immediately  retired,  —  b 
even  then  failed  to  pursue  his  advantage,  and  allow 
Lee  to  recross  the  Potomac  and  escape,  to  the  deep  d 
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gust  of  everybody  and  the  grief  of  Lincoln.  Encouraged 
by  MeClellan's  continued  inaction,  Lee  sent  his  cavalry 
under  Stuart,  who  with  two  thousand  men  encircled 
the  Federal  army,  and  made  a  raid  into  Pennsylvania, 
gathering  supplies,  and  retired  again  into  Virginia, 
unhindered  and  unharmed.  The  President  now  de- 
prived McClellan  again  of  his  command,  and  that 
general's  military  career  ended.  He  retired  to  private 
life,  emerging  again  only  as  an  unsuccessful  Demo* 
cratic  candidate  for  the  presidency  against  Lincoln 
in  1864. 

It  was  a  difficult  matter  for  Lincoln  to  decide 
upon  a  new  general  to  command  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  He  made  choice  of  Ambrose  E.  Burnside, 
the  next  in  rank,— -a  man  of  pleasing  address  and  a 
gallant  soldier,  but  not  of  sufficient  abilities  for  the 
task  imposed  upon  him.  The  result  was  the  greatest 
military  blunder  of  the  whole  war.  With  the  idea  of 
ad\nftncing  directly  upon  Eichmond  through  Fredericks. 
burg,  Burnside  made  the  sad  error  of  attacking  equal 
forces  strongly  intrenched  on  the  Fredericksburg 
Heights,  while  he  advanced  from  the  Valley  of  the  Eap. 
pahannock  below,  crossing  the  river  under  a  plunging 
fire,  and  attacking  the  enemy  on  the  hill.  It  was  a  dis- 
mal slaughter,  but  Burnside  magnanimously  took  the 
whole  blame  upon  himself,  and  was  not  disgraced, 
although  removed  from  his  command.  He  did  good 
service  afterwards  as  a  corps-commander.       ^        . 
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It  was  soon  after  Bnmsicle's  unfortiinate  failtire  at 
Fiedericksburg,  perhaps  the  gloomiest  period  of  the 
war,  when  military  reverses  saddened  the  whole  North, 
and  dissensions  in  the  cabinet  itself  added  to  the  em- 
barra,ssments  of  the  Presid^it,^  that  Lincoln  performed 
the  most  momentous  act  of  his  life,  and  probably  the 
most  important  act  of  the  whole  war,  in  his  final  proc- 
lamation emancipating  the  slaves,  and  Titilizdng  them 
in  the*  Union  service,  as  a  military,  necessity* 
.  Ever  since  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  had  this  act 
been  urged  upon  the  President  by  the  antislavery  men 
fl  the  .North, —  a  body  growing  more  intense  and 
larger  in  numbers  as  the  war  advanced*  But  laneoln 
l^emained  steady  to  his  original  purpose  of  sOfVirkg  tM 
Z7wi(w,— ^whethet  with  or  with  out  slavery.  Natu>wlly 
and  always  opposed  to,  slavery,  he  did;  not  believe  that 
he  had  any  right  to  indulge  his  private  .feeling  in  vio- 
lation oi  the  Constitutional  limitations  of  his  civil 
power,  unless,  as  he  said,  "  measures  otherwise  unoon* 
stitutional  might  become  lawful  by  becoming  indispen- 
sable to  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  through 
the  preservation  of  the  ,  nfition." 

Thus  when  in  1861  fr^mont  in  Missouri  proclaimed 
emancipation  to  the  slaves  of  persistent  rebels,  although 
this  was  hailed  with  delight  by  vast  nujnbers  at  the 
IjTorth,  the  President  countern^nded  it  aS;  not  yet  an 
indispensable  necessity.    In  M^rch,  1862«  h^  approved 
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Acts  of  Congress  legaliiing  General  B.  E.  Biitler's 
shrewd  device  of  declaring  all  slaves  of  rebels  in  arms 
as  "ccmtiaband  of  war/'  and  thus,  wliea  tbey  cam© 
witlkin  the  army  lines,  to  be  freed  and- used  by  tbe 
Northern  armies.  In » March,  May,  and  J\ily>  1862^  he 
made  earnest  appeals  to  the-  Border  States  to  favor 
compensated  emancipation,  because  be  foresaw  that; 
military  emancipation  wonld  become  necessary  before 
long  When  Lee  was  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania^ 
he  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived,  and  awaited  only 
some  marked  military /success,  so.  that  tiie  meJEisiaiie 
should  seem  a  mightiet  blow  to  the  rebels  and  not  a 
cry  for  help.  And  this  was  a  necessary  condition^  for; 
while  hnndreds  of  thonsands  bf  Democrats  had  joined 
the  armies  and  had  become  Re^uMieans  for  the  war^ 
— » in  faet^  all  the. best  generals  iKnd  a<}at^e  poroportioa 
of  the  soldiers  of>  the  North  had  bjeen'DemociBts  be- 
fore thi  flag  was  fired  on, -^  yet  the  Democratic  poli- 
ticians of  the  ptoslavcry  type^  were  still  aKve  and 
active  throughout  the  North, /doing  all  they  could  to 
discredit  the  national  cause^  and  hinder  the  governr* 
ment;  and  Lincoln  intuitively  knew  that  this  act 
must  commend  itself  to  the  great  mass  of  the  Northern 
people,  or  it  would  be  a  colossal  blunder. 

Theieloore,  when  Lee  had  be^i  driven  back,  on:  Sep-< 
tember  22,  1862,  the  President  issued  a  preliminary 
BTOclamition,  stating  that  he  should  again  recommend 
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Congress  to  favor  an  Act  tendering  pecuniary  aid  to 
slaveholders  in  States  not  in  rebellion,  who  would 
adopt  immediate  or  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery 
within  their  limits ;  but  that  on  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1863,  "all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any 
State,  or  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof 
shall  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be 
thenceforward  and  forever  free."  And  accordingly,  — 
in  spite  of  Burnside's  dreadful  disaster  before  Fred- 
ericksburg on  December  13,  unfavorable  results  in  the 
fall  elections  throughout  the  North,  much  criticism  of 
his  course  in  the  newly- assembled  Congress,  and  the 
unpopular  necessity  of  more  men  and  more  money 
to  be  drawn  from  the  loyal  States,  —  on  January  1, 
1863,'the  courageous  leader  sent  forth  his  final  aaid 
peremptory  Decree  of  Emancipation.  He  issued  it, 
"by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States 
in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against  the  authority 
and  government  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  fit  and 
i^cessary  war-measur^e  for  suppressing' said  rebellion.* 
Of  course  such  an  edict  would  have  no  immediate 
force  in  the  remoter  States  controlled  by  the  Confed- 
erate government,  nor  at  the  time  did  it  produce  any 
remarkable  sensation  except  to  arouse  bitter  animadver- 
sion at  the  North  and  renewed  desperation  of  effort  at 
the  South;  but  it  immediately  began  to  reduce  the 
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irorkers  on  intrenchments  and  fortifications  along  the 
Confederate  front  and  to  increase  those  of  the  Federal 
forces,  while  soon  also  providing  actual  troops  for 'the 
Union  armies ;  and,  since  it  was  subsequently  indorsed 
by  all  the  States,  through  an  anjendment  to  the  Cost- 
stitution  by  which  slavery  was  forever  prohibited  in 
the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
.\riew  of  its  immense  consequ'ences,  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  of  Lincoln  must  be  regarded  as  perhaps 
the  culminating  event  in  the  war.  It  was  his  own 
act;  and  he  accepted  all  the  responsibilities.  The 
abolition  of  slavery  is  therefore  forever  identified  with 
the  administration  of  Lincoln. 

In  the  early  part  of  1863  Lincoln  relieved  Burnside 
of  his  command,  and  appointed  General  Joseph  Hooker 
to  succeed  him.  This  officer  had  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  brilliant  tactician  ;  he  >vras  ^  known  as  "  fight- 
ing Joe;"  but  he  was  rash.  He  made  a  bold  and 
successful  march,  crossed  the  Rappahannock  and 
Rapidan  rivers  and  advanced  upon  the  enemy,  but 
early  in  May,  1863,  was  defeated  at  Chancellorsville, 
in  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the.  war.  The  Con- 
federates were  now  exceedingly .  elated ;  and  Lee,  with 
a  largely  increased  army  of  ninety  thousand  splendid 
fighting  men,  resolved  on  invading  Pennsylvania  in 
force.  Evading  Hooker,  he  passed  through  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  and  about  the  middle  of  Junie  was  ija 
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Psemnsylvania  before  the  Union  foitjes  oouM  be  gath* 
»ered  to  oppose  him.  Ho  took'  Ycrfc  and  Carlisle  an5 
threatened  Hamsburg.  The  itnyasioa  fill€?d  the  North 
witti  tUsmay.  Hooker,  feeling  his  incompetency,  and 
len  bad  terms  with  H«lleok,'tii'e  geneiraJrin-chief,  asked 
to  be  relieved,  and  his  Te^^ufefet  was  wt  onrce  granted. 

Cteneral  George  G.  JMieade  was  lappointfed  his  swo- 
•cessor  on  June  28.  Striking  -due  north  widi  all  speed, 
ably  supported  by  a  remarkable  group  of  oorps-oom- 
ananders  and  the  veteran  Army  ^  the  Potiwnae  hand- 
somely  reinforced  and  keenly  eager  to  fight,  Meade 
brought  Lee  to  bay  near  th«  village  of  Oettystacrg,  and 
after  three  days  of  terrific  %hting,  in  which  iheibsses  ol 
^e  two^r^mies  aggregated  over  torty^ve  thmistad  men, 
K3/Q:  the  M  of  July  he  defeated  Lee's  atmy  aind  turned 
it  rapidly  southwatd.  This  was  the  Most  decfeive 
battle  of  the  war,  and  the  most  bloody,  finally  lost  by 
Lee  through  his  making  the  sante  mistake  that  Buisir 
side  did  at  Fredericksburg,  in  a;ttaclki9ig  equal  forces 
Intrenched  on  a  MIL  Nothing  was  left  to  Lee  but 
retreat  across  the  Potomac,  sand  Meade  —  aai  ^jie 
but  nott  a  grerat  eaptain  —  miade  tJie  mistake  that 
M<cGl6llan  had  vna^ie  at  Antietam  in  not  f  (z^lowing  up 
dis  advantage,  but  allowing  Lee  to  escape  into  Tii^nia. 

To  «ap  the  climax  of  Union  ffiK5cess,  on  the  4th  d 
J^ly  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  had  been  operat- 
ing agam&rt  Yicksburg  ^oa  the  Mississippi  idirriiig  fotiz 
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Tttcmtlas,  ca^uted  fliat  -ci^y,  with  thirtjM^wo  thousand 
prisoirers,  *and  h  few  days  later  Port  Hiadson  with  its 
-gaTiison  fell  iBto  his  hands.  The  signal  combination  &t 
victoms  filted  the  North  with  enthusiiasm  and  (the  Pres- 
ident with  prof oundest  gratitude.  It  is  tarue,  Meadefs 
failure  to  follow  and  capture  Lee  was  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment to  Lintjoln.  The  Confedetafee  commaflider 
miglit  have  been  compelled  to  surrender  teu  flushed 
and  <5onquering  army  a  third  larger  tdjian  his  own,  had 
Meade  pursued  and  attacked  him,  and  the  wjtr  might 
perhaps  virtually  have  ended.  Yet  Lee^s  army  was 
by  no  means  routed,  and  was  in  dangerous  mood, 
while  Meade's  losses  had  been  really  laiger  than  his; 
so  that  the  Federal  general's  oautioii  does  not  lack 
military  defenders.  Nevertheless,  he  -fevMently  was 
not  the  man  that  had  been  sought  lor. 

More  than  two  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  had  been  organized  by  McOlellan, 
and  yet  it  was  no  nearer  the  end  which  the  President, 
the  war  minister,  the  cabinet,  and  the  generals  had  in 
view,  —  the  capture  of  Eichmond.  Thus  feir,  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  men  had  been  lost  in  the 
-contest  which  the  politicians  had  supposed  was  to  be 
BO  brief.  Not  a  single  general  had  arisen  at  th^  East 
equal  to  the  occasion.  Only  a  few  of  the  gfeaerals  had 
SfeevL  important  military  serviee  before  tJhe  war,  and 
not  t)iie  iM.  evinced  nemark&ble  tibiU^iei^  alt^ugh 
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/nany  hftd  distinguished  themselves  for  bravery  an 
capacity  to  manage  well  an  army  corps.  Each  arm 
commander  had  failed  when  great  responsibilities  ha 
been  imposed  upon  him.  Not  one  came  up  to  popula 
expectation.  The.  great  soldier  must  be  "bom"  s 
well  as  "  made." 

It  must  be  observed  that  up  to  this  time,  in  th 
autumn  of  1863,  the  President  had  not  only  superii 
tended  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  but  had  borne  tl 
chief  burden  of  the  government  and  the  war  at  larg 
Cabinet  meetings,  reports  of  generals,  quarrels  of  gei 
erals,  dissensions  of  political  leaders,  impertinence  i 
editors,  the  premature  pressure  to  emancipate  slave 
Western  campaigns,  the  affairs  of  the  navy,  and 
thousand  other  things  pressed  upon  his  attention.  " 
was  his  custom  to  follow  the  movements  of  evei 
army  with  the  map  before  him,  and  to  be  perfect! 
familiar  with  all  the  general,  and  many  of  the  d 
tailed,  problems  in  every  part  of  the  vast  field  of  tl 
war.  No  man  was  ever  more  overworked.  It  m« 
be  a  question  how  far  he  was  wise  in  himself  atten( 
ing  to  so  many  details,  and  in  giving  directions  i 
generals  in  high  command,  and  sometimes  against  tl 
advice  of  men  more  experienced  in  military  mattei 
That  is  pot  for  me  to  settle.  He  seemed  to  bear  tl 
government  and  all  the  armies  on  head  and  heart,  i 
-f  the  responsibility  for  everything  was  imposed  up< 
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him  What  had  been  the  history  ?  In  the  East,  two 
years  clouded  by  disasters,  mistakes,  and  national  dis- 
appointments, with  at  last  a  breaking  of  the  day,  — 
and  that,  in  the  West 

Was  ever  a  man  more  severely  tried !  And  yet,  in 
view  of  fatal  errors  on  the  part  of  generals,  the  diso- 
bedience of  orders,  and  the  unfriendly  detractions  of 
Chase,  —  his  able,  but  self-important  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  —  not  a  word  of  reproach  had  fallen  from 
him ;  he  was  still  gentle,  conciliatory,  patient,  forgiving 
on  all  occasions,  and  marvellously  reticent  and  self- 
sustained.  His  transcendent  moral  qualities  stood 
out  before  the  world  unquestioned,  whatever  criticisms 
may  be  made  as  to  the  wisdom  of  all  his  acts. 

But  a  brighter  day  was  at  h«nd.  The  disasters  of 
the  East  —  for  Gettysburg  was  but  the  retrieving  of 
a  desperate  situation — were  compensated  by  great 
success  in  the  West.  Fort  Dbnelson  and  Columbus" 
in  1862,  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  in  1 86S,  had 
been  great  achievements.  The  Mississippi  was  cleared 
of  hostile  forts  upon  its  banks,  and  was  opened  to  its 
mouth.  Nev?"  Orleans  was  occupied  by  "Union  troops. 
The  finances  were  in  good  condition,  for  Chase  had 
managed  that  great  prdblem  with  brilliant  effect.  The 
national  credit  was  restored.  The  navy  had  done 
wonders,  and  the  southern  coast  was  effectually  block- 
aded.   A   war  v^h  England  had  been  averted  by 
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the  tact  of  lancoln.  rather  tliaa  the  diploiaacy  o; 
Seward. 

lincohi  cordially  sustained  in  his  messages  to  Con 
gress  the  financial  schemes  of  the  Secretary  of  thi 
Treasury,  and  while  he  carefully  watched^  he  did  no 
interfere  with,  the  ordera  of  the  .Secretary  of  the  Navy 
To  Farragut,  Foote,  and  Porter  was  great  ^lory  due  foi 
opening  the  Mississippi,  as  much  as  to  Grant  anc 
Sherman  for  cutting  the  Confederate  States  in  twain 
Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Chase  for  th( 
restoration  of  the  national  credit,  and  Lincoln  bor< 
patiently  his  adverse  criticism  iu  view; of  bia  tran 
scendent  services* 

At  this  atag^  of  public  ,a#airs,  in  the.  letter  part  oi 
1863,  General  Gfran^  was  called  from  tl^e  West  to  tab 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomaq.  His  greal 
military  abilities  were  toown  to  the  whole  nation 
'Altho^gh  a  graduate  oi,  We^t  Poi^t,  who  bad,  wher 
young,  done  gpod  sjervice ,  uiider  General  Scott,  his 
mature  life  had  been  ^  failure ;  and  when  the  war  broke 
out  he  was  engaged^  in  the  tanning  business  at  Galent^ 
Illinois,  at  a  salary  of  $800.  He  ofierp^  l^>s  services 
to  the  governor  of  Illinkois,  and  was  made  a  Qolonel  oi 
volunteers.  Shortjiy  aftei;  entering  active  service  h( 
was  made  brigadie^r-^neral,  and  his  ability  aa  a  oom- 
mander  was  soon  apparent  Hcgyadually  rose  to  th( 
command  of  the(  military  district  of-  Squtheast  Mia 
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flouti;  tlieu  to  €he  command  of  the  great  military 
teudezvous.and  depot  at  Caira  Then  followed  his  ex- 
pedition, assisted  by  Commodt)ire  Foote,  against  Fort 
Henry  on  the  Tennessee  River,  in  the  early  part  of 
1862,  with  no  encouragement  from  Halleck,  the  com- 
manding-general at  St.  Louis.  The  capture  iA  Fort 
Donelson  on  the  Cumberland  River  came  next,  to  the 
ama^zetnent  and  chagrin  of  the  Oonfederate  generals  \ 
lot  which  he  was  made  a  major-general  of  vblunteers. 
This  was  a  great  service,  which  resulted  in  the  surren- 
der of  Generals  Buckner  and  Johnst<Hi  with  15,000 
Confederate  soldiers,  20,000  stands  of  atms,  4S  'pieces 
of  artillery,  and  3,000  horses.  Biit  this  great  success 
wits  QOthiDg  lio  the  siege  and  ca](ytute  bf  Vicksbtirg, 
July  A,  186^  which  opened  the  Mississippi  slnd  di« 
vided  the  Confederacy,' to  say  nothing  of  the  surren- 
der of  nearly  30,000  men,  172  oatinon,  and  6O,00O 
muskets.  Then  followed  the  great  battle  of  ^  Chatta- 
nooga, which  shed  glory  on  Thomas,  Sherman,  Burn*- 
side,  and  Hooker,  and  raised  still  h^her  the  military 
fame  of  (Jrant,  who  had  planned  and  directed  it.  No 
general  in  the  war  had  approached  him  in  success  and 
alnlity.  The  eyes  of  the  nation  were  now  upon  him. 
Congress  revived  for  him  the  grade  of  lieutenant^ 
general,  and  the  conqueror  of  Vicksbutg  and  Chatta- 
nooga received  the  honor  on  March  3, 1964,  the  first 
en  whom  the  full  rank  had  been  conferred'  smce 
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n.  The  lieutenant-generalcy  conferred  on 
cott  after  the  Mexican  War  was  a  special 
B  of  honor,  that  rank  not  existing  in  out 

5th  of  March  the  President  met  the  success- 
:tunate' general  for  the  first  time,  and  was 
vith  his  quiet  modesty ;  on  the  next  day  he 
command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  United 
rant  was  given  to  understand  that  the  work 
0  him  personally  was  the  capture  of  Rich* 
it  he  was  left  to  follow  out  his  own  plans, 
to  the  Confederate  capital  by  any  route  he 
Henceforth  the  President,  feeling  full  con- 
Lsed  to  concern  himself  with  the  plans  of  the 
nmanding  the  Army  of  thePotomaa  He  did 
sk  to  know  them.    All  he  and  the  Secretary 
lid  do  was  to  forward  the  plans  of  the  Lieu- 
leral,  and  provide  all  the  troops  he  wanted, 
mxieties  of  course  remained,  and  he  watched 
r  news,  and   was  seen   often  at  the   wai 
t   till  late  at  night,  waiting  to  learn  what 
doing;  hut  Grant  was  left  with  the  whole 
3spoiisibility,  because  he  was  evidently  corn- 
it;  the  relief  to  Lincoln  must  have  been 
The  history  of  the  war,  from  this  time, 
)  the  life  of  Grant  rather  than  of  LincoliL 
IS  to  that  successful  soldier  from  civilians 
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now  were  like  those  of  the  Dutch  Deputies  when  they 
undertook  to  lecture  the  great  Marlborough  on  the 
art  of  war.  To  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  close 
required  the  brain  and  the  will  and  the  energy  of  a 
military  genius,  and  the  rapid  and  concentrated  efforts 
of  veteran  soldiers,  disciplined  by  experience,  and 
inured  to  the  toils  and  dangers  of  war. 

The  only  great  obstacle  was  the'  difficulty  of  enlist- 
ing men  in  what  was  now  more  than  ever  to  be 
dangerous  work.  When  Grant  began  his  march  to 
Eichmond  probably  half -a-million  of  soldiers  had  per- 
ished on  each  side,  and  a  national  debt  had  been  con- 
tracted  of  over  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  In 
spite  of  patriotic  calls,  in  spite  of  bounties,  it  became 
necessary  to  draft  men  into  the  service,  —  a  compul- 
sory act  of  power  to  be  justified  only  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  country.  In  no  other  way  could  the  requisite 
number  of  troops  be  secured.  Multitudes  of  the  sur- 
vivors have  been  subsequently  rewarded,  at  least  par- 
tially, by  pensions.  The  pension  list,  at  the  close  of 
Harrison's  administration  in  1892,  amounted  to  a  siun 
greater  than  Germany  annually  expends  on  its  gigan- 
tic army.  So  far  as  the  pensioners  are  genuinely  dis- 
abled veterans,  the  people  make  no  complaint,  appre- 
ciating the  sacrifices  which  the  soldiers  were  conipelled 
to  make  In  the  dreadful  contest  But  so  vast  a  fund 
for  distribution  attracted  the  Inevitable  horde  of  small 
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lawyers  ttad  peneioa  agents,  who  swelled  the  lista 
with  multitudes  of  sham  yeterans  and  able-bodied 
^'cripples,"  until  many  eminent  ex-soldiers  cried  out 
for  a  purgation  of  that  wbioh  should  be  a  li^  of 
honor. 

Nor  is  it  disloyal  or  unpatriotic  to  shed  a  tear  for 
the  brave  but  misguided  men  whom  the  Southern 
leaders  led  to  destruction  without  any  such  recom- 
pense far  their  wounds  and  hardships,  —  for  the  loss 
of  their  property,  loss  of  military  prestige,  loss  of 
political  power,  loss  of  everything  but  honor.  At  first 
we  called  them  Rebels,  and  no  penaltfes  were  deemed 
too  severe  for  them  to  suflfer;  but  kter  we  called 
them  Confederates,  waging  war  for  a  cause  which  they 
honestly  deemed  sacred,  and  for  which  they  chee^ 
fully  offered  up  their  lives,  ^-  a  monstrous  delusion, 
indeed,  but  one  for  which  we  ceased  to  curse  them, 
and  soon  learned  to  forgive,  after  their  cause  was  lost. 
Resentment  gave  place  to  pity,  and  they  became  like 
erring  brothers,  w^om  it  was  our  duty  to  forgive, 
and  in  many  respects  our  impulse  to  admire,  —  not 
for  their  cAuse,  but  for  their  devotion  to  it.  AH 
this  was  foreseen  and  foretold  by  Edward  Everett 
during  the  war,  yot  ^ere  were  but  few  who  agreed 
with  him.   ^ 

I  can  devote  but  Httle  space  to  the  miiftary  raove- 
meftts  of  (General  Grant  in  Virginia  u^til  ftichtiiond 
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rarrendered  a&id  t^e  leb^lsoii  eoIlapsecL  Tlieare  was 
among  the  SoutheraeTs  no  contempt  of  thia  leader^ 
fiesk  from  tbe  liaurek  of  Font  Poitekon,  Vkksburg, 
and  Chattanooga;  and  the  Confederates  put  forth 
alnK!)8i  sTUrperhuman  efforts  to  defend  their  capital 
against  the  sdentific  i^rati^y  of  the  most  successful 
general  of  the  war,  supported  as  he  was  by  almost 
imlimited  forces,  and  the  unreserved  confidence  of  hi^ 
government. 

Tba  new  general-in-chief  estaWisbed  his  headquaiv 
ters  at  Culpeper  Court  Honse  near  the  end  of  Maixjh, 
1864.  His  plan  of  operations  was  simple,  —  ic 
advance  against  Lee,  before  proceeding  to  Richmond 
and  defeat  his  army  if  possible.  Richmond,  even  if 
taken,  would  be  comparatively  valuelc*  unless  lee 
were  previously  defeated,  Grant*8  forces  were  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men>  and  Lee's  little 
more  than  half  that  number,  but  the  latter  were 
intrenched  in  strong  positions  on  the  interior  line. 
It  was  Grant's  plan  to  fight  whenever  an  opportunity 
was  presented,  —  since  he  could  afford  to  lose  two  men 
to  one  of  the  enemy,  and  was  thus  sure  to  beat  in  the 
long  run ;  as  a  chess-player,  having  a  superiority  of 
pieces,  freely  exchanges  as  he  gets  opportunity.  There 
was  nothing  particularly  brilliant  in  this  policy 
adopted  by  Grant,  except  the  great  fact  that  he  chose 
the  course  most  likely  to  succeed,  whatever  might  be 
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lis  losses.  Lee  at  first  was  also  ready  to  fight,  but 
after  the  dreadful  slaughter  on  both  sides  in  the  battles 
of  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  and  Cold  Harbor,  he 
apparently  changed  his  plans.  One-third  of  his  forces 
had  melted  away ;  he  saw  that  he  could  not  afford  to 
take  risks,  and  retreated  behind  his  defences.  Grant, 
too,  had  changed  his  operations,  at  first  directed 
against  Richmond  on  the  northwest;  and,  since  he 
found  every  hill  and  wood  and  morass  strongly  for- 
tified, he  concluded  to  march  on  Lee's  flank  to  the 
James  River,  and  attack  Richmond  from  the  south, 
after  reducing  Petersburg,  and  destroying  the  southern 
railroads  by  which  the  Confederates  received  most  of 
their  supplies. 

The  Federal  commander  had  all  the  men  he  wanted. 
A  large  force  was  under  Butler  near  Petersburg,  and 
Sheridan  had  driven  out  the  enemy  from  the  Valley 
of  the  Shenandoah  with  his  magnificent  cavalry. 
Lee  was  now  cooped  up  between  Fredericksburg  and 
Richmond.  He  was  too  great  a  general  to  lead  his 
army  into  either  of  these  strongholds,  where  they 
might  DO  taken  as  Pemberton's  army  was  at  Vicks- 
burg.  He  wisely  kept  the  field,  although  he  would 
not  fight  except  behind  his  intrenchments,  wlisn  he 
was  absolutely  forced  by  the  aggressive  foe. 

Henceforth,  from  June,  1864,  to  the  close  of  the 
war,  the  operations  of  Grant  resembled  a  siegsii  rather 
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than  a  series  of  battles.  He  had  lost  over  fifty  thou 
sand  men  thus  far  in  his  "march,  and  he,  too,  now 
became  economical  of  his  soldiers'  blood.  He  com- 
plained not,  but  doggedly  carried  out  his  plans  without 
consulting  the  government  at  Washington,  or  his  own 
generals.  His  work  was  hard  and  discouraging.  He 
had  to  fight  his  way,  step  by  step,  against  strong  in- 
trenchments,  —  the  only  thing  to  do,  but  he  had  the 
will  and  piitience  to  do  it.  He  had  ordered  an  attack 
on  Petersburg,  which  must  be  reduced  before  he  could 
advance  to  Richmond ;  but  the  attack  had'failed,  aftd 
he  now  sat  down  to  a  regular  siege  of  that  strong  and 
important  position.  The  siege  lasted  ten  months, 
when  Lee  was  driven  within  his  inner  line  of  de- 
fences, and,  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  on  April  2, 1865, 
evacuated  his  position,  and  began  his  retreat  to  the 
west,  hoping  to  reach  Lynchburg,  and  after  that  effect 
a  junction  with  Johnston  coming  up  from  the  south. 
But  his  retreat  was  cut  off  near  Appomattox,  and  being 
entirely  surrounded  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  surren- 
der to  Grant  with  his  entire  army,  April  9.  With 
his  surrender,  Richmond,  of  course,  fell,  and  the  war 
was  virtually  closed. 

Out  of  the  2,200,000  men  who  had  enlisted  on  the 
Union  side,  110,000  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded, 
and  250,000  diisd  from  other  causes.  The  expense  of 
the  war  was  $3,250,000,000.     The  losses  of  the  Con- 
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federates  were  about  three-quarters  as  much.  Of  the 
millions  who  had  enlisted  ou  both  sides,  nearly  a  mil- 
JxQn  of  men  perished,  and  over  iSve  thousand  millions 
of  dollars  were  expended,  probably  a  quarter  of  the 
whole  papital  of  the  country  at  that  time.  So  great 
were  the  sacrifices  made  to  preserve  the  Union,  —  at 
the  cost  of  more  blood  and  treasure  than  have  been 
spent  in  any  other  war  in  modem  times. 

I  am  compelled  to  ottiit  notices  of  military  move- 
ments in  other  parts  of  the  Union,  especially  in  the 
West,  where  some  of  the  most  gallant  actions  of  the 
war  took  place,  *-  the  brilliant  strategy  of  Rosecrans, 
the  signal  achievements  of  Thomas^  Sherman's  iparoh 
to  the  sea,  Sheridan's  raids,  the  naval  exploits  of 
Farragut,  Porter,  and  Foote,  and  other  acts  of  heroism, 
as  not  bearing  directly  on  the  life  of  Lincoln.  Of  course, 
he  felt  the  intensest  interest  in  all  the  military  opera- 
tions,  and  bore  an  unceasing  burden  of  study  and  of 
anxiety,  which  of  itself  was  a  great  strain  on  all  his 
powers.  If  anything  had  gone  wrong  which  he  could 
remedy,  his  voice  and  his  hand  would  have  been  heard 
and  seeoi.  But  toward  the  last  other  things  demanded 
his  personal  attention,  and  these  were  of  great  impor- 
tance. There  never  had  been  a  time  since  his  inaug- 
uration when  he  was  free  from  embarrassments^  and 
when  his  burdens  had  not  been  oppressive. 

Among  other  things,  the  misunderstanding  between 
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him  and  Secretary  Chase  wag  anything  but  pleasant 
Chase  had  proved  himself  the  ablest  finance  ministei 
that  X\m  oow9*ry  had  ptoduced  after  Alexandier.  Ham- 
ilton, He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  dignity,  integrity, 
and  patriotism.  He  was  not  vain,  but  he  was  conspious 
both  of  his  servicea  and;  his  abilities.  And  he  was 
always  inclined  to  underrate  Lincoln,  whom  he  misun- 
derstood. He  also  had  presidential  aspirations.  After 
three  years^  successful  service  he  did  not  like  to  have 
his  suggestions  disregarded,  and  was  impatient  under 
any  interference  with  'hi*  appointments.  To  say  the 
least,  his  relations  With  the  President  w^re  strained. 
Annoyed  and  vdxed  with  some  appomtments  of  ini^Knr* 
tance.  he  f  sent  in  his  resignation,  accoahfpanied  with  a 
petulant  letter.  Lincoln,  on  its  ^receipt,  drove  to  the 
Secretary's  house,  handed  back  to  him  his  leUer^  land 
persuaded  him  to  reconsider  hh  resignation.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  mend  a  brcdcen  jar.  The  same  trouble  soon 
again  occurred  in  reference  to  the. appointment  in  New 
York  of  an  assistanty-treasuter  by  Mr.  Chase,  which  the 
Preisident,  having  no  confid^OLce  in  the  appointee,  could 
not  accept;  on  which  the  Secretary  again  resigned, 
and  Lincoln  at  once  accepted  hia  resignation,  with 
these  words :  "*  Of  all  I  have  said  in  commendation  of 
your  ability  and  fidelity,  I  have  nothing  to  unsay ;  and^ 
yet  you  and  I  have  reached  a  point  of  mutual  embar« 
rassment  in  our  official  relations,  which  it  seems  can* 
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K)t  be  overcome  or  longer  sustained  consistently  witi 
the  public  service." 

Mr.  Chase,  however,  did  not  long  remain  unemployed 
On  the  death  of  Cliief  Justice  Taney,  in  October 
1864,  Mr.  Lincoln  appointed  him  to  the  head  of  tb( 
Supreme  Courts  —  showing  how  little  he  cherished  re 
sentment,  and  how  desirous  he  was  to  select  the  best 
men  for  all  responsible  positions,  whether  he  personallj 
liked  them  or  not.  Even  when  an  able  man  had  failed 
in  one  place,  Lincoln  generally  found  use  for  his  ser- 
vices in  another,  —  witness  the  gallant  exploits  ol 
Burnside,  Hooker,  and  Meade,  after  they  had  retired 
from  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  As  a 
successor  to  Mr.  Chase  In  the  Treasury,  the  President 
to  the  amazement  of  the  country^  selected  Qovemoi 
Tod  of  Ohio,  who  wisely  declined  the  office.  The  next 
choice  fell  on  Senator  Wm.  Pitt  Fessenden^  who  reluc- 
tantly assumed  an  office  which  entailed  such  heav} 
responsibilities  and  hard  work,  but  who  made  in  it  i 
fine  record  for  efficiency.  It  was  no  slight  thing  to  be 
oUiged  to  reuse  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  ever} 
month  for  the  expense  of  the  war. 

While  General  Grant  lay  apparently  idle  in  hi 
trenches  before  Petersburg,  the  presidential  election  o 
1864  took  place,  and  in  spite  of  the  unpopular  draft  o 
five  hundred  thousand  men  in  July,  and  a  summer  an( 
autumn  of  severe  fighting  both  East  and  West,  Mi 
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Lincoln  waa  elected.  There  had  been  active  and  even 
acrimonious  opposition,  but  who  could  compete  with 
him  ?  At  this  time  his  extraordinary  fitness  for  the 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  nation  was  generally 
acknowledged,  and  the  early  prejudices  against  him 
had  mostly  passed  away.  He  neither  sought  not 
declined  the  re-election. 

His  second  inaugural  address  has  become  historical 
for  its  lofty  sentiments  and  political  wisdom.  It  was 
universally  admired,  and  his  memorable  words  sunk 
into  every  true  American  heart.    Said  he:  — 

"  Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray,  that  this 
mighty  scourge  of  war  may  soon  pass  away.  Yet,  if 
Grod  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled 
by  the  bondsman's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop 
of  blood  drawn  by  the  lash  shall  be  paid  with  another 
drawn  by  the  sword,  —  as  was  said  three  thousand 
years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  *  The  judgments  of 
the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.*'*  And,  as 
showing  his  earnest  conscientiousness,  these  familiar 
words:  "With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to 
see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we 
are  in ;  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds ;  to  care  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his 
widow  and  orphans ;  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
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;jierislkaujtist  and  lasting  peace  among  oiupselves  am 
whb  all  nations."  The  eloqueoee  of  this  is  suFpasse< 
only  by  his  own  short  speech  at  the  diedication  o 
the  National  demetery  at  Gettysburg,  November  IS 
1863,  which  threw  into  the  shadie  the  rhetoric  of  th 
greatest  orator  of  his  time,  and  stands  —  unstudied  a 
it  was  —  probably  the  most  complete  and  effectiv 
utterance  known  in  this  century. 

That  immortal  inaugural  address,  in  March,  1865;- 
so  simple  aad  yet  so  eloquent^  expresses  two  things  i 
Mr.  Lincoln's  character  to  be  especially  noted:  firs 
the  tenderness  and  compassion,  blended  ^with.  ster 
energy  and  iron  firmness  of  will,  which  shrank  f roi 
bloodshed  and  violence,  yet  counted  any  sacriiee  ( 
Uood  and  treasure  as  of  little  account  in  comparisc 
with  the  trauscendient  blesaing  of  national  union  as 
liberty ;  and,  secondly,  the  change  whida.  it  wou! 
appear  gradually  took  place  in  his  mind  in  ref^sence 
Divine  supervision  in  the  a£fctir&  ol  men  and  nations. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  first,  since  nothing  is  mo 
unquestionAbla  than  his  abho^rrence  of  all  unnecessaj 
bloodshed,  or  of  anything  like  vengeance,  or  punis 
ment  of  enemies,  whether  pOT$.€nal  cmt  poIibicaL  H 
leniency  and  forgiveness  were  so  great,  as  to  be  d 
nouneed  by  some  of  his  best  friends^  and  by  all  pol 
ieal  fanatics..  And  this  lemency  mti  f oicgrveness  we 
the  more  remarkable^  since  he;  was  not.  ^emonstxati 
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in  his  affections  and  friencUhips.  From  his  judicia) 
temper,  and  the  ascendency  of  his  intellectual  facul« 
ties  over  passion  and  interest,  he  was  apparently  cold 
in  his  nature,  and  impassive  in  view  of  all  passing 
events,  to  such  a  degree  that  his  humanity  seemed 
to  be  based  on  a  philosophy  very  much  akin  to  that  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  His  sympathies  were  keen,  how* 
ever,  and  many  a  distressed  woman  had  cause  for 
gratitude  to  him  for  interference  with  the  stem  pro- 
cesses of  army  discipline  in  time  of  war,  much  to  the 
indignation  of  the  civil  or  military  martinets. 

In  regard  to  the  change  in  his  religious  views^  this 
fact  is  more  questionable,  but  attested  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  by  most  of  his  biographers.  Ad  a 
lawyer  in  Springfield  his  religious  views,  according  to 
his  partner  and  biographer  Hemdon,  were  extremely 
liberal,  verging  upon  those  advanced  theories  which 
Volney  and  Thomas  Paine  advocated,  even  upon 
atheism  itself.  As  he  grew  older  he  became  more 
discreet  as  to  the  expression  of  his  religious  opinions. 
Judge  Davis,  who  knew  hfm  well,  afiBrms  that  h^  had 
no  faith,  in  the  Christian  sense,  but  only  in  laws, 
principles,  cause  and  effect, — that  is,  he  had  no  beti^ 
in  a  personal  God.  No  religion  seemed  to  find  favor 
with  him  except  that  of  a  practical  and  rationalistic 
order.  He  never  joined  a  church,  and  was  sceptical  of 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible,  still  more  dl  what  is 
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called  ppovidetntinl  agexLcy  in  this  world.  But  V9h^ 
tihe  tremendous  responsibilities  of  his  o^oe  began  t 
press  upon  his  mind,  and ,  the  terrible  e^lamities  h 
deplored;  tut  could  nat  avert,  sjaarne^  uji  his  soul  i 
ftnguishand  aftdaess^  then  the  recognition  .of  the  nee< 
of  as8li$tanoe  higher  thajn  that. of  man,  for  theguidanc 
o{  >tbi3  great  nation  jtn.  iU.s  unparalleled  triaK  becam 
ftppapenit  in  ell  hisi  /utterances.  When  he  said,  "a 
GM.  gives  us  to.  see  the  rights"  be  me^nt,  if  h 
fueant  anything,  that  wisdi^)^  to  act  Jm  txy'mg  ciricuiv 
stances  is  a  gift^  dktiaot  imm  what  is  ^pi^naril; 
iearijed  ixom  e^riettce  or  study.  ,  Thte  gift,  .  w 
i)elieve»^  b^  earneetlj  sought 
..  It.  must  havie  been  a  prc^ound  satii^tiw  to  M] 
Linpoln  tha4  h«  lived  to  see  the  total  coUapsaof  th 
Teheliion,—  the  faill  of  i  Richmond,  the:  Buwrender  o 
Lee,  and  itiie  fliglht  of  Jefferaon  Davis,  r^lthe  cqmidet 
triumph  d  the  cause  which:  it  was  intrusted  to  hin 
td  guard.  'How  happy  he  i^iust  ha«re  been  to  see  tiia 
t))e  Choice  he  ^ade  df  la  general-jLnr<;hief  in  the  pereoi 
bf  Ulysses  Grant  had  brought  the  war  tq  a  sucee&sfu 
etose,  w^at^ver  ^the  3a^fices;  which  this  gveat  genera 
found  it  neeessarf  toimalce'  to  win  ultiiBxiate  success 
Whri.t"B  wonder  it  is  thisob  Mr.  lineolAy  sarrouBdei 
with  80  tnan^  dangers  and  so  many  enemies,  shouk 
have  lived  to- see  the  completion,  of  the  work  fa 
wh^  he  was  raised  up1  ■  No  life  of  ease  our  luxos^ 
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i?«*  exukatioiki  did  he  leadlalfeer  he  wa^  luangntiud,  ^-^ 
having  not  ^ven  tiiofe  to  Tisit  the  .piajesfr  ^liere  Mfif 
earlier  life  wae  passed;^  for  him  there  were  uo  tri* 
miiphal  yxsitisr  to  Kew  York  a»d  Bodton^^-^  ti4  gtea* 
ovatKMis  anywhere}  his  great  ^^fiSce^ broiifeht  hiad^^nly 
hard  and  tinoeaeing  toil,  whiih'  taxed  «il}  hiss  etie«gie».  • 

It  wafe  while  seeking  a  moaietitary'' relaxation  ifrortt 
his  cares  and  duties,  but  a  few  weeks  after  bis  secwrid 
inauguration,  that  he  met  his  fete  at  the  hand*  df  the 
^saesin,  from  peril  of  whbiie  mnrdefi^is  dtesigtld'  <i6 
great  actor  on-  the  soetie  of  niortal  ki*ife  and  Irtbor 
tkh  be  said  td  be  free.  All  that  a  gtA^tA  and  s6rrOw-^ 
tag  nation  cotild  do  was  dbtote  in  honor  of  his  i&ertice^ 
and  character;  His  tettaii^  v^re  eairried  across  the 
kftd  t€i  their  last  resting-place '  m  IlKtoOfe,  thi*ough  oua? 
largest  cities,  with  a  faiieral  pageahtiy  iinexainpled  in? 
the  M&tory  of  nations;!  and  ever  sitooei  orators  hav« 
exhausted  language  in  their  ei*i^onliutt4"^'6f  hisgre^near 
andgl6ry. 

Some  think  that  lineofti  died  forttinately  for  his 
fame,  —  that  had  he  lived  he  might  have  made  mis- 
takes, especially  in  the  work  of  reconsirncMon,  wh*6h 
wonM  have  seriously  affected  hii^  clairii  as  a  great 
national  benefactor.  ' 

On  the  6ther  hand,  had  he  lived,  he  might  have  put 
the  work  of  reconstruction  on  a  basis  wliich  WOuM 
have  added  to  his  great  services  to  thie  tatnittj.    The 
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South  had  no  better  friend  than  he,  and  he  was  inca- 
pable of  aninK>sity  or  revenge.  Certain  it  is  that  this 
work  of  reconstruction  requires  even  yet  the  greatest 
patriotism  and  a  marvellous  political  wisdom.  The 
terrible  fact  that  five  millions  of  free  negroes  are  yet 
doomed  to  ignorance>  while  even  the  more  intelligent 
and  industrious  have  failed  to  realize  the  ideals  of  citi- 
zenship, makes  the  negro  question  still  one  of  para- 
mount importance  in  the  South.  The  great  questioB 
whether  they  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  suffrage  seems  to 
be  disposed  of  for  the  present ;  but  the  greater  prob- 
lem of  their  education  iftust  be  solved.  The  subject  is 
receiving  most  serious  consideration,  {^nd  encouraging 
progress  is  already  making  in  the  direction  of  theii 
general  and  industrial  training :  but  they  are  fast  in- 
creasing ;  their  labor  is  a  necessity ;  and  they  must  be 
educated  to  citizenship,  both  in  mind  and  in  morals,  oi 
the  fairest  portion  of  pur  country  will  find  their  pres- 
ence a  continuous  menace  to  peace  and  prosperity. 

These  questions  it  was  not  given  to  Mr;  Lincoln  to 
consider.  He  died  prematurely  as  a  martyr.  Nothing 
consecrates  a  human  memory  like  martyrdom.  Noth- 
ing.so  effectually  ends  all  jealousies,  animosities,  and 
prejudices  as  the  assassin's  dagger.  If  Caesar  had  not 
been  assassinated  it  is  doubtful  if  even  he,  the  greatest 
nmn  of  all  antiquity,  <?ould  have  bequeathed  universal 
empire  to  his  heirs.    Lincoln's   deatii  unnerved  the 
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Strongest  mind,  and  touched  the  heart  of  the  nation  with 
undissembled  sadness  and  pity.  From  that  time  no  one 
has  dared  to  write  anything  derogatory  to  his  greatness. 
That  he  was  a  very  great  man  no  one  now  questions. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  for  atiy  one  yet  to  set 
him  in  the  historical  place,  which,  as  an  immortal 
benefactor,  he  is  destined  to  occupy.  All  speculation 
as  to  his  comparative  rank  is  worse  than  useless.  Time 
effects  wonderful  changes  in  human  opinions.  There 
are  some  people  in  these  days  who  affect  to  regard 
Washington  a^  commonplace,  as  the  lawyers  of  Edin- 
burgh at  one  time  regarded  Sit  Waited  Scott,  because  he 
made  no  effort  to  be  brilliant  in  after-dinner  speeches. 
There  are  others  who,  in  the  warmth  of  their  inno- 
cent enthusiasm,  think  that  Lincoln's  fame  will  go  on 
Hicrea^ng  until,  in  the  whole  Eastern  "^orld,  among 
the  mountains  of  Thibet,  on  the  shores  of  China  and 
Japan,  among  the  jungles  of  India,  in  the  wilds  of 
darkest  Africa,  in  the  furthermost  islands  of  the  sea, 
his  praises  will  be  sung  as  second  to  no  political  bene- 
factor that  the  world  has  s^n.  As  all  exaggev^ations 
provoke  antagonism,  it  is  wisest  not  to  compare  him' 
with  any  national  idols,  but  leave  him  to  the  undis- 
puted verdict  of  the  be^t  judges,  that  he  was  one  of 
the  few  immortals  who  will  live  in  a  nation's  heart 
and  the  world's  esteem  from  age  to  age.  Is  this  not 
fame  enough  for  a  modest  man,  who  felt  his  infe« 
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riority,  in  many  respects,  to  tlios^  fco  whppi  Jie  himsdi 
iatrusted  power  ? 

XJncoln's  cbar^ter  is  difficult. ;  to  Fea4,  from  i.B 
many-sided  aspects.  H^  i^a^ely  revealed  to  the  same 
person  more  tl^an  a  sii^gje  side.  His  individuality  vas 
Pfiarvellous.  **  Let  ub  ^ke ,  him/''  m  tbef  words  of ,  Im 
latest  good  biographer,  **  aa  simply  Abraham  Lincoln* 
singiilar  and  soU^^r^  as  we  all  see  that  be  was.  Let 
us  b^  thankful, if  iv^  can  nijake  a  nichp  l^ig .enough  for 
him  among  the  >??:arJd*s,h|^rQes^.wittiou^  worrying  our 
selves  about  the  proportion  it  may  bear  to  other  niches; 
and  theref  let  him  remain  forever^  lonely,  as  in  hia 
strong  lifetime^  impressive,  i^ysterious^ .  unmeasusred 
and  unsolved," 

One  thing  may  be  confidently  a^rmed  of  thk  man 
—  that  he  stands  as  a  notabler  exemplar,  m  the  high 
est  grade,  pf  the  American,of  Ibis  4p^4urY,-T-» the  aatu 
rai  development  o^^k^  self -rejiantr  English  stock  upoi 
our  continent.  Lpw>ell^.  m  bi^ ,''  Comniemoratton  Ode,' 
has  set  forth  LinootLirs;  greata^ies^.  and  t{Ms  £&e  xepre 
sentative  quality  ot  hi^^in.  w©i?d$.  that  may  wtell  con 
elude  our  study  of  t^e  mflin;adld:Of  the  first  luU  epoct 
of  American  life:  —  /     !        '    . 

**  Hfere  was  a  type  of  tlie»trtie  dd6*  i»ac«, 
And  one  of  Plut^rt:h.V  nien  talked,  ^it^  tis  face  W^  faee. 

I  praise  him  not ;  it  were  too  late ; 
And  some  innative  weakness  th'ere  mtrst  be 
In  him  wbo  candeec^Bda  Hio  Tietory, 
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Such  as  the  Present  gives,  and  cannot  wait. 
Safe  in  himself  as  in  a  fate. 
So  always  firmly  he: 
He  tneW  to  bide  his  time, 
And  can  his  fame  abide, 
Still  patietat  in  his  Simple  faith  sublinv^ 
'J'ijl)tlj9  wise  y«ar3  idecide. 
Great  captain^  vitk  their  gpns  and  drums. 
Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour, 
.  BMtnt>la9t^eBce€»on9asi 
Tbes^  ^  Qj^e  gofiie,  ^nd,  standing  Uk;e  a  towex^ 
Our  childKe^i  ^hall  behold  his  fame, 
The  kindly  earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  mai). 
Sagacious,  patient,  d'readirig  praise,  not  blame, 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American.* 
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THE  GETTYSBUEG  ADDRESS. 

Bt  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 

At  the  Dedication  of  the  Nation ai;  Cbhbtbrt 
November  19th,  1803. 

FouBSCORE  and  seven  years  ago,  oar  fathers  brought 
forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty, 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing 
whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  dedi- 
cated, can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battle- 
field of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of 
that  field  as  a  final  resting-place  for  those  who  here  gave 
their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But  in  a  larger 
sense  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground. 
The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  ivho  struggled  here,  have 
consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract 
The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say 
here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for 
us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished 
work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us>-^that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  increased  devotSon:  to  tiiat  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion, — that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain, 
— that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom,  —  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
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EX)BERT.    EDWABD    LEE.. 

THE  SOtJTHERN  CONFEDpACY- 

illu9trip|is  t^pe^bli^j  lip^eage  than  fiiyr,  Aiwricaii 
Bot  of  hie  fa^jUj.  Jp^  aue^^tw^  I4pu0  I^ee,  piross^d 
jtl^e  English  QhapjOjel  witlp  A^il^^,  th^  Ccmqu^foir. 
Another  scion  of  the  cjapt, fought  beside. J^haxd  the 
Xion-heart^d  at  Acr§  jn.  the  Thjff4/Cru?ade,  ,  To  Eid^prd 
JLee,  the  grea,^  landyp^fter  ojllf  Ifqrthew  .Neckp  the  Vir- 
ginia Colony  was  ^^uohin^eht^dj  for  ^jjd  wpognitiow. 
His  grandson,.  Henry  Le^e,  was  the  ^^ndfath^  of 
"  Lightrhorse  ^arry  "  Lee,  of  BeyoLutionary  faqfie,  who 
was  the  father  of  Eobert  Edward.Lep. 

Robert  E.  ILee  wfts  bom  on  J^n, }.%  1807,  in.  West* 
moreland  County,  Va.,  the  same  county  that  gavi^  to 
the  world  George  Washington  and; James  Moproe. 
Through  he  was  fatherless  at  eleven,  the  father's  blood 
in  him  inclined  hi?a  :to  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
when  eighte^n^— in  1926,  — on  an  .appointii^ent  ob- 
tained for  hi,m  by  (jj^neral.  Andrew  Jackspi;,  hq  entere4 
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the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  He  graduated 
in  1829,  being  second  in  rank  in  a  class  of  fortynsix. 
Among  his  classmates  wete  two  men  whom  one  de 
lights  to  name  with  him,  —  Ormsby  M.  Mitchell,  latei 
a  general  in  the  Federal  army,  and  Joseph  K  Johnston 
the  famous  Confederate.  Lee  was  at  once  made  Lieu 
tenant  of  Engineers,  but,  till  the  Mexican  War,  attainec 
only  a  captaiucy.    This  was  conferred  on  Mm  in  1838 

In  1831  Lee  had  been  married  to  Miss  Mary  Ran 
dolph  Custis,  the  grand-daughter  of  Mrs.  Greorge  Wash 
ington.  By  this  marriage  he  became  possessor  of  th( 
beautiful  estate  at  Arlington,  opposite  Washington,  his 
home  till  the  Civil  War.  The  union,  blessed  by  sever 
children,  wasT  in  all  respfects  most  happy. 

In  his  prime  Lee  was  spciken  of  as  the  handsomesi 
man  in  the  army.  He  Was  about  six  feet  high,  per- 
fectly built,  healthy,  fond  of  outdoor  life,  enthusiastic 
in  his  profession,  gentle,  dignified,  studious,  broad- 
minded,  and  positively,  though  unobtrusively,  reli- 
gious. If  he  had  faults,  which  those  nearest  him 
doubted,  they  were  excess  of  modesty  and  excess  of 
tenderness. 

During  the  Mexican  War,  Captain  Lee  directed  all 
the  most  important  engineering  operations  of  the 
American  army,  —  a  work  vital  to  its  wonderful  suc- 
cess. Already  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz  General  Scott 
mentioned  him  as  having  ^*  greatly  distinguished  him- 
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sell"  He  was  prominent  in  all  the  operations  thence 
to  Cerro  Gordo,  where,  in  April,  1847,  he  was  brevetted 
Major.  Both  at  Contreras  and  at  Churubnsco  he  was 
credited  with  gallant  and  meritorious  services.  At  the 
charge  up  Chapultepec,  in  which  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
George  B.  McClellan,  George.  E.  Pickett,  and  Thomas 
J.  Jackson  participated,  Lee  bore  Scott's  orders  to  all 
points  until  from  loss  of  blood  by  a  wound,  and  from 
the  loss  of  two  nights'  sleep  at  the  batteries,  he  actu- 
ally fainted  away  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  Such 
ability  and  devotion  brought  him  home  from  Mexico 
bearing  the  brevet  rank  of  Colonel  General  Scott  had 
learned  to  think  of  him  as  "  the  greatest  military  genius 
in  America." 

In  1852  Lee  was  made  Superintendent  of  the  West 
Poijit  Military  Academy.  In  1855  he  was  commis- 
sioned lieutenant-Colonel  of  Col.  Albert  Sidney  John- 
ston's new  cavalry  regiment,  just  raised  to  serve  in 
Texas.  March,  1861,  saw  him  Colonel  of  the  First 
United  States  Cavalry.  With  the  possible  exception 
of  the  two  Johnstons,  he  was  now  the  most  promising 
candidate  for  General  Scott's  position  whenever  that 
venerable  hero  vacated  it,  as  he  was  sure  to  do  soon. 

On  the  initiative  of  Mississippi,  a  provisional  Congress 
had  met  at  Montgomery  on  Feb.  4, 1861,  and  created 
a  provisional  constitution  for  the  Confederate  States  of 
America.    By  March  11a  permanent  constitution  was 
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dfafted,  repixidticmg  that  ^f  the  Umted  'States,  with 
certain  moc^oatioiis.  Bteveiy  and  StAte  sovereignty 
seeeived  eiaborate  guaraintees^  Bounties  atid  protective 
tariffs  w»«  :  absolutely  forbidden.  Cabins  members 
liad  seats  in  C^grees,  Ps^s  of  appropriation  billfi 
coidd  be  vetoed.  Tlie  presidential  tenii  -was  six  years, 
find  a  president  could  not  be  re^^elected.  This  constitu-^ 
tioQ,  having  been  ratified  by  five  or  more  legislatures, 
VTQB  set  in  play  by  the  provisional  Ctogress.  Virginia 
tin  secedixig  was  itaken  into  the  Conlederacy;  and  the 
Confederate  capital  dalanged  from  Montgomery  to 
Kadhir^nd;  '  ^ 

Lee  was  a  V^rarinian,  an5  Virginia,  about  to  secede 
and  at  length  seceding,  in  mi>ot  earnest  tones  besought 
her<aistanguisft»ed  son  to  jdn  her.  It  eeeined  to  him 
the  call  of  duty,  and  that  call,  as  he  understood' it,  was 
one  whiioh  it  was  not  ill  him  to  disobey.  President 
Linoohi  knew  the  value  of  the  man,  and  sent  Frank 
Biair  to  him  to  say  that  if  he  would  abide  by  the  Union 
he  sljould  soon  command  th^  whole  active  army.  That 
Tfoiild  probably  have  meant  his  election,  in  due  time, 
to  the  presidency  of  ^lis  Countty.  "Fot  God's  sake 
don't  resign^  Lee!"  General  Scott —^ himself  a  Vir- 
ginian;—^  is  said  to  have  pleaded.  He  replied:  ^'I 
am  compelled  to;  I  cannot  Consult  my  own  feelings 
in  the  matter."  Accordingly,  on  April  20,  1861,  three 
days  after  Virginia  passed  .its  ordinance  of  secession, 
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Lee  sen^  tio  SidKtoii  Gamenm^  SeiciTetaarf  Of  War,  his 
resi^altioD  as  ain  officer  in  the  United  States  amny. 

Jew  at  tkfif  North  wiere  able  to  underst^d  the  Se^ 
eession  movefiieilt)  most  deniying  that  a  maQ  a^  once 
thoughtful  ^aetd  honptable  odtdd  join  in  it  So  den^ 
traliaed  had  the  North  by  1861  become  in  all  social 
and  eco]9iOinie  pa):i^nlii^that<  ceiaitrality  in  govemment^ 
was  takea  as  a  matfiet  of  couvse;  Bepileaentin^  tiiis^ 
^e  Natioi)  ^aa^  deemed  paramontntto  toy  State^  Got^ 
emmental  ^overej^My,  Uike  travel  aoHL  trade/ had  cxmm 
to  ignore  Stat)e  lines^ .  The  whole  idea  aivd*  feeliisg  of 
State  8o^ei»ignty,  oiace  as  potent  No:ttb  aii  SdutDss  had 
vanished  and  been  foigotfcen. 

Far  otherwise  at  the  South,  where,  owing  to  tihe  gnsat 
m»  ol  Stateia  and-  to  the  paucity  df  railways^  and  tele- 
gcaphs^  mterstate  associatioiii  was  not  jdt  a  force.  £ad£ 
State,  being  in  s<$uare  miles  aniiple' enough  for  an  empire^ 
retained  to  a  great  extent  the  codsciotBliiess  of  an  inden 
pendent  nation.  .  The  S^jate  was  near  alid  palpable ;  the 
central  government  i^eemed-a  v^He  kadb  distant  thittg^ 
Loyalty  was  coneeivedi  As :  binding  one  primarily  toon©'s> 
own.  State.  i  / 

It  is  a  miscOcQcepftion)  tor  explaini  this  feeling  -^  for  in^ 
most  casep  it  wa£(  feeling  rathe^r  ^bain:  reasoned  convie*^ 
tion — by  Calhoun's  teaching.  It  resulted  &am.  geog^ 
va^y  and  history^  and>  thescr  factorsr  wovking  as  they 
did^  wouih^  ha»ve  been  "iMhiUi  iti  was  had^  CaUioum  itever 
lived. 
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With  reflecting  Southerners  Calhoun's  message  no 
louht  had  some  confirmatory  effect,  because,  histori- 
cally and  also  in  a  certain  legal  aspect,  Calhoun's  view 
v^as  very  impressive.  That  the  overwhelming  majority 
>£  the  early  Americans  who  voted  to  ratify  the  national 
Constitution  supposed  it  to  be  simply  a  compact  be- 
iween  the  States  cannot  be  questioned,  nor  could  rati- 
ication  ever  have  been  effected  had  any  considerable 
lumber  believed  otherwise.  The  view  that  a  State 
wishing  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  might  for  good 
jause  do  so  was  the  prevalent  one  till  long  after  the 
War  of  1812,  yielding,  thereafter,  at  the  North,  less  to 
Webster's  logic  than  to  the  social  and  economic  devel- 
)pment  just  mentioned. 

At  the  South  it  did  not  thus  give  way.  There  the 
propriety  of  secession  was  never  aught  but  a  question 
)f  sufficient  grievance,  to  be  settled  by  each  State  for 
tself,  speaking  through  a  majority  of  its  voters.  When 
ihe  Secession  ordinances  actually  passed,  many  individ- 
ual voters  in  each  State  opposed  on  the  ground  that 
\,he  occasion  was  insufficient;  but  such  opponents,  of 
whom  Alexander  H.  Stephens  of  Greorgia  was  one, 
aearly  to  a  man  felt  bound,  as  good  citizens,  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  decision  of  their  States  and  even  to  uphold 
dold  this  in  arms. 

Whether  voting  secession  or  accepting  it  on  State 
mandate.  Southern  men  naturally  resented  being  called 
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traitors  or  rebels.  By  the  Websterian  conception  of 
the  nature  of  our  government  they  were  so,  but  by  Cal- 
houn's they  were  simply  acting  out  the  Constitution 
in  the  best  of  faith.  No  recognized  arbiter  or  criterion 
existed  to  determine  between  the  two  views.  Massa- 
chusetts denounced  seceding  South  Caroliaa  as  a 
traitor :  South  Carolina  berated  Massachusetts,  seeking 
to  impose  the  Union  on  the  South  against  its  will,  as  a 
criminal  aggressor.  An  intelligent  referee  with  no  bias 
for  either  must  have  pronounced  the  judgments  equally 
just. 

These  considerations  explain  how  Colonel  Lee,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  conscientious  men  who  ever 
lived,  felt  bound  in  duty  and  honor  to  side  with  seced- 
ing Virginia,  though  he  doubted  the  wisdom  of  her 
course. 

Lee  was  from  the  first  Virginia's  military  hero  and 
hope,  but  he  did  not  at  once  become  such  to  the  Confed- 
eracy at  large.  He  did  not  immediately  take  the  field. 
Till  after  Bull  Eun  he  remained  in  Eichmond,  Presi- 
dent Jefiferson  Davis's  adviser  and  right  hand  man  in 
organizing  the  forces  incessantly  arriving  and  pushing 
to  the  front. 

In  his  brief  West  Virginia  campaign,  where  he  first 
came  in  contact  with  McClellan,  being  looked  upon  as 
an  invader  rather  than  ^,  frigid,  Lee  bad  scant  success. 
Some  therefore  called  him  o,  "ipere  historic  name," 
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••Ltftoh^rti  'p^tr  a  **  West  P^rfAter/'  n<!»  flgiitiiig  getteml 
Be  went  to  South  Gaerolina  t^  sup^rtrloe'  tlie  tepetir  and 
building  of  (Soast  fortificatione  there,  and  it  i¥2»  r^ 
doubt  In  large  patt  owing  to  1]^  enghieering  skfll  then 
applied  that  Charleston,  whose  sea*40€^  the  Fedeatdd 
incessantiy  pouiided  from  the^  Ibeginnifig,  probably 
waeiing  there  more-  powder  and  irot^  than  at  all  othe^t 
points  together,  was  cafptured  on?ly  at  the  end  of  the 
war  and  then  from  the  latfd  sifle.  in  March,  18«2r, 
Gteneral  Lee  again  became  PlpesidE^it  l)«Vitfi3  mflita!*y 
adviser. 

But  though  thus  in  relative  ofiwowS^,  Lee  wa*  not 
forgotten,  ft^sident  I>avi»  kniJW*  hfe  mkti  tfnd  tnew 
that  his  hf^Ttf  would  oomei  When,  in  May,  1862,  the 
vast  Federal  army  stbod  almde*  afr^  EfehmrondfS  gates, 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston  being  dead  and  Joseph  E 
Johnston  lying  wounded  the  Gonfedei^acy  lifted  up  its 
voice  and  called  Edbert  fi.  liee'to  aseunrtJ  c^oittmand 
upon  the  Chickahominy  frbnt,  this  he  did  on  June  1, 
1862. 

The  Confederates'  ill-success  on  the  sectod  day  of  the 
Fair  Oaks  battle  was  to  them  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
It  put  McClellan  at  his  ease,  giving  Lee  time  to  accom- 
plish three  extremely  important  ends.  Be  coulid  rest 
ai8d  recruit^  his  army,  fortify  the  south  of  Eidhmond 
with  stout  works,  a  de^il  which  had  not  been  attended 
to  }»bsii[&^  and  sen€  l^neWaJI  J^a^fekn^  down  l^ie^  vttlfey 
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ti  Yiiffom^  AO  frigHenmg  ihie  ^utihoritiea  in  WasMng- 
ton  tihflt  tbejr  daaredi  not  j^-einfotoe  MeClellan. 

Brilliant  victory  resulted  i^^ymg  pnly  55^000  nwti. 
between  bis  otpil^  aiui  hifi  foe^  Lee,  on  Jime26,  threw 
tiste  rest  ftcicross  tbo  uppen  CIuGkahominy  and  attacked 
the  Fedearal  ri^*  •  Fightmg  terribly  at  MecA^aaaiciviJJd 
and  G^megfs  Mill^  A,  P.  HilL  ajid  JacksTon,  the  latter 
hating  made  iooreed  mairohes  from  the  Shen^idoah .  to 
join  in  the  movement,  pushed  back  Fitz :  John  BorterJf 
eorps  a^oss  tba  C&iokahomiay;  sundering  MoQellan 
entirely  ftom  has  York  Biver  baae.  The  Union,  arm^ 
WAS*  now  nearer  Biohmond  t  than  the  rbulk  of  Jj^% 
whieh  WB«  beyond  the  Chickahonuny.  «*..tb«b  fai»e 
none  too  easily  ^crpfssed.  Had  McOleUan  been  Lee  or 
Griani  or  Shermwi  he  w<:n«M  have  mtde  ^  d^^  i^ 
Riekiaond  Biit  he  waa  McClOian,  and  Lee  kne^i^  pei^ 
f ectly  well  that .  he  would .  attempt,  nothirig  ao  <  b(dd» 
Retreat  wful  the  Northerner's  thought,  and' he  did  re 
treat— in  good  order,  and  hitting  back:  venomously 
from.  White  Oak  Swamp  and  Malvern  Hill  *^  till  he 
had  reaqhed  Hamson's  Landing  upon  the  James,  where 
gun'-boats  sheltered  and  isupply-ships  fed  his  men. 

Lee  felt  disappointed  witt  the  seven  days'  fitting  in 
that  he  had  not  crushed  MpCleUan.  Ha  had,  however, 
forced  him  to  raise  the  «iege  of  Eichmonfl  and  to  retreat 
thirty  or  forty  miles.  The  Confederacy  breathed  freely 
again  and  its  gallant  chieftain  began  to  be  famous. 
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The  new  leader  had  thus  far  given  only  hints  oj 
his  fertile  strategy.  McClellan's  army  was  still  but 
two  days'  march  from  Eichmond.  Its  front  was  per^ 
fectly  fortified,  —  McClellan  was  an  engineer ;  gnn^ 
boats  protected  its  flanks.  Lee — an  engineer,  too  — 
knew  that  to  attack  McClellan  there  would  be  toe 
costly ;  yet  McClellan  must  be  removed,  and  this 
before  he  could  be  re-enforced  for  an  advance.  Hm 
removal  was  accomplished. 

General  Pope  was  threatening  Eichmond  from  th< 
North.  The  government  expected  great  things  of  him 
In  a  pompous  manifesto  he  had  given  out  that  retreat 
ing  days  were  over,  that  his  headquarters  were  to  be 
in  the  saddle,  and,  that,  as  he  swept  ^on  to  Eichmond 
where  he  evidently  expected  t6  arrive  in  the  course  oi 
a  few  days,  his  difl&culty  was  going  to  be  not  to  whij 
his  enemy  but  to  get  at  him  in  order  to  do  so. 

When  Pope  wrote  that  manifesto  he  knew  many 
men,  but  there  was  one  man  whom  he  did  not  yet  know. 
It  was  Stonewall  Jackson,  the  most  unique  and  inter- 
esting character  rolled  into  notice  by  those  tempestuous 
years,  unless  Nathan  Bedford  Fcwrrest  is  the  exception. 
Like  the  great  Moslem  warrior, 

"  Terrible  he  rode,  alone, 
With  his  Yemen  sword  for  aid ; 
Ornament  it  carried  none 
Save  the  notches  on  its  blade. •* 
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Jackson  was  an  intensely  religious  man.  Unlike 
many  good  soldiers  he  wore  his  piety  into  camp  and 
onto  the  battlefield,  and  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
offer  prayer  to  the  God  of  battles  where  every  one  of 
his  thirty  thousand  men  could  see  and  hear.  And  all 
those  soldiers  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  their  comman- 
der's prayers.  Jackson  was  ^Iso  a  stern  disciplinarian. 
If  men  in  any  way  sought  to  evade  duty,  provost-mar- 
shals were  ordered  to  bring  them  into  line,  if  necessary 
at  the  pistol's  point.  In  consequence,  when  the  day  of 
battle  came,  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  corps  who  did 
not  feel  sure  that  if  he  shirked  duty  Stonewall  Jackson 
would  shoot  him  and  God  Almighty  would  damn  him. 
This 'helped  to  render  Jackson's. thirty  thousand ^per'- 
hapd : the  > most  .efficient  .fighting  machine .  which  had 
appeared  upon  the  battlefield  since  the  Ironsides  of 
Oliver.  Cromwell. 

Pope  was  destined  to  make  Jackson's  acquaintance 
speedily  —  and  rather  unceremoniously,  for  Jackson 
was  ill-mannered  enough,  instead  of  passing  in  his  card 
at  Pope's  front  door,  as  etiquette  required,  to  present  it 
at  the  kitchen  gate.  Before  Pope  was  aware  his  enter- 
prising opponent,  whose  war  motto  was  that  one  man 
behind  your  enemy  is  worth  ten  in  his  front,  had  gone 
around  through  Thoroughfare  Gap  to  Manassas  Junc- 
tion and  planted  himself  (August  26,  1862)  square 
across  the  only  railroad  that  ran  between  Pope's  army 
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and  Washington.  JPope  shcmld.  liave  Tested  and  struck 
Jack$on  like  lightning:  before  the  rest  of  Le&'6  armj 
could  conMc  up ;  but  two  oonsidemtioois  made  hun  slow. 
One  wa«  that  Lorigetareet'a  wing  of  Lee'B  army  was  now 
rather  cloae  in  his  front,  and  the  other,  mottification  at 
turning  back  after  ^  having  started  Boutiiward  .with  6uch 
A  blare  of  taumpets,  . 

Brave.  CoiifedeTate  soldiers.  wJho  were  at  Cedair  Moun- 
tain, Second  Bull  Bun^,  aaod  Ohantilly  b^ur*  witness  that 
the  blood  Pope's  xne§Eii  shed  inlthose  faattibes  can  red 
But  dazedy  tired,  lacking  cooifidecboe,  and  at  last  oa 
short  rations,.. end  faced  or  fiai&ked  by]  I^ee's  wbok 
army,  while  but  part  of  Mcdellan'a  was  tat  Iiandi  they 
fought  either  to  fail  or  to  retsr^t  s^siil 

Ko  one  witcuassLDg  it  can  evear  forget  tic^constema^ 
tion  which  prevailed  .in  the  fottifications  e^bout  Wash*- 
ington  the  night  after  the  battle  of  Chantally.  The 
writer's  own  troc^,  manning  Fort  Ward,  a  few  utiles 
out  from  Alexandria,  stood  to  its  heavy  guns  every 
moment  of  that  dasmal  night,  gazing  frontiwaids  for  a 
foe.  The  name  '*  Stonewall  Jackson  '*  was  on  each  lip. 
At  the  break  of  dawn,  when  to  irt^ary  soldiers  trees  and 
fences  easily  look  ^  pokerish/'  brave  artillerists  swore 
that  tihey  oo«iH  see  the  dreaded/ warrior  charging  down 
yonder  hilLheading  a  division,  and  in  almost  agonizing 
tones  begged  leave  to  "  lokd  for  action/' 

Lee  probably  made  a  mistake  in  entering  Marylaod 
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allet  th^inat;^'  of  Cliantilly,  aiid  Ms  tepert  implies  libai 
he  would  not  ati  this  time  have  done  so'  iat  merrfy 
militarf  teftsona  '  But,  having  crossed  tb^  Potontac, 
he  did  well  to  fight  at^  Sharpsbtprg  (Antiettam,  SeptL 
12, 1962)  befo^  recrossing-  This  was  well  because  it 
was  feoM.  Moreover,  by  brttising  the'  Bfedetals  therei 
he  dekyed  them,  gettu^  ample  time  for  easoonciag  hiA 
army  atk  the  HtippahanAocfc  f roat  lor  the  winter. 

Abo  for  the  battle  of  PrederioksbtKrg  (I>6a  13,^  ISeSX 
Lee  dee^r^es  no  special  pmse.  BodMless^  His  tmartiiig' 
engineer  4ye  picked  the  figtiting4mev  and  loiiij  already^ 
grea*  ppastige  inspired  his  brave  kvosj.  Bat*  tha*  was 
silL  Tbei  pluck  of  his  offioeiis  aind  men  aod^  Bomside'si 
incaipacifiy  €Kd  the  resi 

Ner^r  dtid  a  genen^  caStry  to  battle  a  better  plan:  of' 
battle  than  Fighting  Joe  Hookefs  at  Ohancellorsirille 
(May  2-3,  ISBSX  *^*  rarely  has  one  inarched  from  a 
battle  that  had  proved  for  his  own  side  a  more  lamenli- 
able  fiasco.  Taking  the  offieiasive  with  vast  advantage 
in  numbers,  he  proposed  to  hold  Le«  in  place  with  one^ 
of  his  wings  whife  he  th-rust  the  other  behind  Lee^s  l^t, 
between  the.  Confederate  aiimy  and  Bichihond.  But. 
he  had  started  a  geime  at  which  tVo  i^onld  play  and 
bad  challenged  a  nsore  deft  ajsddaring^  gamester  than 
Miieiseii  Ea^y  divimng  his  purpose,  Xee^  leaving  a 
small  ptort;  of  his  force  to  estgpge  Hoorker's  left,  with  the 
mt  vigorously  assumed  tiie  couoter^tfbnsiiere^  seniUlhg 
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Jackson,  as  usual,  around  Hooker's  extreme  right. 
Both  movements  completely  succeeded. 

Now  appeared  the  folly  of  promoting  a  general  to 
the  headship  of  a  great  army  simply  because  of  his 
fighting  quality  smd  his  success  with  a  division  or  a 
corps.  Attacked  in  front  and  routed  on  his  flank, 
Hooker  did  exactly  what  all  who  knew  him  would 
have  taken  oath  that  he  would  never  do.  Instead  of 
going  straight  ahead  with  vengeance  and  bidding  his 
far  left  do  the  same,  he  ordered  and  executed  a  retreat 
to  his  old  position  north  of  the  Bappahannock. 

There  were  those  who  laid  this  disaster  to  Hooker's 
intemperance.  President  Lincoln  probably  had  such  a 
suspicion  when,  sending  General  Hooker  west  to  join 
General  Sherman,  he  admonished  him  in  passing-through 
Kentucky  "  to  steer  clear  of  Bourbon  Coimty."  Though 
Hooker  was  not  a  total  abstainer,  Chancellorsville  is 
not  to  be  explained  by  that  fact  any  more  than  Jubal 
A.  Early's  defeat  by  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
is  referrible  to  his  use  of  apple  brandy. 

Hooker  did  not  create  his  own  defeat,  as  Burnside 
may,  with  little  exaggeration,  be  said  to  have  done  at 
Fredericksburgi  Lee  defeated  him,  and  deserved  the 
immense  fame  which  the  victory  brought.  No  wander 
he  began  to  plan  for  the  ofifensive  again.  Soon  the 
ever-memorable  Gettysburg  campaign  was  begun- 

The  details  I  of  this  campaign,  even  those  of  the  battle 
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itself  (July  1-3, 1863),  we  cannot  give  here.  ITor  need 
we.  The  world  knows  them:  —  the  first  day,  with 
Hill's  and  Ewell's  success,  costing  the  Union  the  life  of 
its  gallant  General  Eeynolds,  commanding  the  First 
Corps ;  the  second  day,  when,  back  and  forth  by  the 
Devil's  Den,  Hood  on  one  side  and  Dan  Sickles  on  the 
other,  fought  their  men  as  soldiers  had  never  fought  on 
the  American  continent  before;  and  the  third  day, 
when  for  an  hour  a  hundred  cannon  on  Seminary  Bidge 
belched  heUfire  at  a  hundred  cannon  on  Cemetery 
Eidge,  prelude,  in  the  natural  key,  to  Pickett's  death- 
defying  charge* 

•*  A  thousand  fell  where  Kemper  led, 
A  thousand  di^d  where  Gamett  bled. 
In  blinding  flame  and  strangling  smoke 
The  remnant  through  the  batteries  broke 
And  crossed  the  works  with  Armistead.*' 

The  Union  army  was  for  the  first  time  fighting  a 
great  battle  on  Union  soil.  The  homes  of  many  who 
were  engaged  stood  within  sound  of  the  Gettysburg 
cannon.  As  the  Confederates  did  in  many  other  en- 
gagements, the  Federals  here  felt  that  they  were  repel- 
ling an  invader,  and  they  fought  accordingly,  with  a 
grim  iron  resisting  power  which  they  had  never  dis- 
played before. 

Great  praise  was  due  to  General  Hancock  and  per- 
haps still  more  to  General  Howard  for  early  perceiving 
the  strength  of  Cemetery  Hill  as  a  defensible  position. 
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Oa  the  first  day,  after  Gtencral  Reynolds  had  fallen  as 
his  post  of  dtity  with  tbe  First  ^q[)s,  Gteneral  Douhls 
day,  next  in  oainma&d>  was  cm  .the  point  >of  XMideriiig  t 
letrfeai,  thp  attack  aeeming  too  tearfid  to  be  Trithatawi 
But  Hcwiaid,  «^ommg  mp  with  the  Eleventh  CSorps  an^ 
assuming  vCommand.  of  tha  fields  tnrerrtiled  .Doubieday, 
and,  by  enforcing  a  mbst  stubborn  :a»ristanoe  against 
Hill's  and  jSwelTs  desperate  tajBetts,  probably  eayed 
Oemfctery  Hill'ixom  :oa$)tnre  that  jev«iing. 

So  fet  as  has  lever  yet  fceen  inuwie  n^g^nemt,  every 
{flan  which  Lae  fonued  £or  tbe  battle .«({.  Qe^y«bui^j 
every  order  which  he  gave,  was  wise  and  right  Wt 
do  not  except^  <evien  hia  mamagement  t«a  ^he  third  day. 
It  is  easy  to  find  'feult  with-  dispositions  when  they 
have  failed  of  happy  re$T;ilts.  Men  havefaid  that  in- 
stead of  attacking  in  ftrcmt  on  that  day  Lee  should  have 
drawn  Siwell  from,  the  left  and  tharown  rhim  ito  ,Ii<)ng- 
fttreet'e  right,  mancpuvring  Meade  lOtgt  of  h^  positwm. 
But  in  this  matter,  too,  lfte'«  judgment  was  piobabfy 
good...  Changing,  his  plan.of  attack  would  have  been  a 
partial  oonfessicpn  ol  defeat,  to  aojBae,  extent  dishearten- 
ing his  xmn.  The  Union  Sixtlh  Corps,  fresh  and  freei, 
-G-eneral.  J^hu  Sedgwick  at  ite  head,  was.  sujre  to  hsivc 
pounced  on  any  troops  seeking  to  trouble  Meade's  left, 
and,  had  Meftde  been  «»ceassfnUy  flanked  and  forced 
back,  he  wOnld  have  i»tirfed  to  .Pipe.  Greek  tod  been 
stronger  than  «ver.         .    ; :  .  >  s 
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Of  donm  Kiftett  siibuld  lieVer'Bitvefeeefl  seirtfbr* 
ward  alone.  Tbti  coiildwadetR^  AtlatttSci  as  ^sfly  ad 
ke,  nnsuppotwd,  (k>\A&  go  beyond  tlmt'sltbtie  watt  But, 
from  all  one  can  leatti,  Lee  -^oi^  ih  faeA  not  ifespionsibte 
for  Piekett^s  labk  of  support,  althougfc  ih  alitiost  guilty 
nobtene^s  of  si^rit  lie  assumed  tlii  responability,  and 
silently  rested  und^r  the  imputation  iof  it  tiH  his  death. 

Hiad  Lee's  great  suboMhldtes,  ife^i^ll  at  nightfall  on 
the  first  day,.  And  Lcfegfi*reet  on  the  other  two  days, 
seeonded  hdm  li^ith  the  akcrity  ted  ii^vbtioti  usually 
displayed  by  them,  or  had  Stonewall  Jackson  beea 
*tffl  alrre  and  in  the  place  off  either  of  theie  generals, 
the  issue  of  tbe  battle  Would  aMoi^  to  a  certainty  have 
heett  very  aiflfe*ent  frwn  what  it  -Wtiis.  -A  Bddfe*  Whe 
had  offcein  MloWed  to  vietbVy  the  enterprising  Orad^om 
MClaverhbuse;  but,  under  h  weaker  leadeir,  saw  a  battle 
iimvering,  Cried  out,  "  O  for  oiie  h^ur  bt  Dondefe  I  **  So 
must  Lee' often  haVe  sighed  for  StoneWall,  the  loss  of 
whom  at  Chaoicfellorsville  made  tiat,  tor  ibe  Confedep- 
8fcy,  a  sort  of  Pyrrhic  vietoff.     '^ 

Lee's  sMIl  at  Gettysburg  ha^  been  questioned  in  that 
he  fought  his  atmy  upon  the  longeii'  linie',  the  big  fish- 
hook described  by  his  position  lying^  outside  the  Uttl^ 
one  formed  by  the  Federal  army.  But  Lee  fought  on 
the  outer  line  also  at  Second  Bull  Run,  winning  one  of 
the  neatest  victories  in  modem  warfare. 

John  Codman  Ropes,  the  well-tnoWn  liiilitAry  critic^ 
22 
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says  of  thia  battle :  **  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better 
instance  of  that  masterly  comprehension  of  the  actual 
condition  of  things  which  marks  a  great  general  than 
was  exhibited  in  General  Lee's  allowmg  our  formidable 
attack,  in  which  more  than  half  the  Federal  army  was 
taking  part,  to  be  iully  developed  and  to  burst  upon 
the  exhausted  troops  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  while  Lee, 
relying  upon  the  ability  of  that  able  soldier  to  maintain 
his  position,  w^  maturing  and  arranging  for  the  great 
attack  on  our  left  flank  by  the  powerful  corps  of  Long- 
street." 

Li  Prussia's  war  with  Austria  in  1866,  Von  Moltke's 
plan  at  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  where  he  splendidly  tri- 
umphed, was  in  the  same,  respect  a  close  imitation  of 
Lee's  at  Gettysburg.  The  Prussians  occupied  the  outer 
fish-hook  line,  the  Austrians<  the  inner.  When  the 
pickets  closed  in  the  morning  Von  Moltke  saluted  King 
William  and.  said.  *^  Your  Majesty  will  to-day  win  not 
only  the  battle  .but  the  oampaigiu''  At  noon  this  did 
not  appear  possible.  Prince  Frederick  Charles's  corpi 
were  withering  iipder.  (the,  hottest  artillery  fire  of  the 
century  save  that  at  Gettysburg,  just  three  years  earlier 
to  the  hour.  It  seemed  as  if  in  fifteen  minutes  they 
must  give  way.  But,  hark !  What  means  that  cheer- 
ing on  the  left  <  New  cannons  boom  and  the  Austrian 
fire  slackens !  Von  Moltke  knows  perfectly  well  what 
it  means*     The  Crown-Prince  has  arrived  with   his 
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fresh  corps.  He  has  stormed  the  Heights  o£  Chlum  — 
the-  Gulp's  Hill  of  that  battlefield.  He  enfilades  the 
whole  Austrian  line.  Benedek  is  beaten ;  on  to  Vienna ; 
the  war  is  ended ! 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  General  Lee  ordered 
his  brave  men  southward  again  —  a  heart  made  heavier 
by  many  a  stinging  criticism  against  him  in  the  South- 
em  press.  The  resolution  that  bore  him  up  at  this 
crisis  was  morally  sublime.  He  could  not  hope  to 
strengthen  his  army  more.  For  a  time  he  had  to 
weaken  it  by  sending  Longstreet  west  to  assist  Bragg 
in  fighting  the  battle  of  Ghickamauga.  Clothing, 
rations,  animals,  and  forage  as  well  as  men  were  in- 
creasingly scarce.  The  South  was  exhausted  much 
sooner  than  any  expected,  having  greatly  overestimated 
its  wealth  by  taking  exports  and  imports  for  gauge. 
Doubtful  if  ever  before  was  so  large  and  populous  a 
region  so  far  from  self-sustaining.  The  force  against 
Lee,  on  the  other  hand,  was  daily  becoming  stronger. 

Till  Gettysburg  Lee  had  toyed  with  the  Array  of  the 
Potomac  —  not  because  the  rank  and  file  of  that  army 
was  at  fault,  and  not  mainly  because  of  its  generals' 
inability,  but  mostly  because  of  political  interference 
with  its  operations.  The  great  and  revered  President 
Lincoln,  with  all  his  powers,  was  not  a  military  man. 
No  more  was  Secretary  Stanton.  They  secured  the 
best  military  aid  they  could.    From  an  early  period 
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Genets  BsUeck--i  ^  Old  OBrama;'  mdn  Jdalled.  hkn  be- 
eause  of  his  imtiensci  military  inloriuattoli:— >»  wsi0  thei] 
coQstai^t  adviseor;  andr  tfaiottgh  he  wa<3ia,3alfK>U7  latb^ 
than  a  genius  he  could  doubtless  hlbve  sa^^  then 
nxGOLy  anr  ertdr  had  tbej*  heeded  hi»  co^Qsel  isidtead  oj 
cmliaiL  'dbunor* 

i How  iiapreasivelif  did  not  the. Civil  War  fceaoh  thai 
taoB  military  8eholarshi{)ratlon6y  wbileit  may  giieatly  add 
to  a  genetaFs  efficieiiK3iy,  oaAHot  mal^e  fi  ,t«ue  miUtcnji 
leader!  Compare  Halleck  mtb  /Qfeaat  or  rSberigaaaJ 
The  Creoles  of  Lomsiiana  ooDsiden^d  tt^ir  BeaHxegard 
the  ne  pivs  "ultra  malitafy  genims  ^  ti^et  Soat^.  Ob< 
o£  them  waa  once  asked  hift  opm^i^isi  O^BeraJ.  Lea 
Me  replied  isi  his  bK^enSngliah  ^  "  Q>  G^  Lee  a  ve'y 
good  geii%  rVy  good  geikl  kideod ;.  Gen  Beaugar  speak 
▼e'y  favT)le  of  Gen  tee-"  So,  at  lasty  did  Halleck 
apeak  ^^vefyfaFTjie"  of  Grant 

Bat  Getty sbarg  conriiiiced  Lee  that  he  could  toy 
with  the;  Potomac  army  iio  longer,  and  this  was  more 
than  ever  iftLpossible  after  Grim£  took  commai^.  Then 
Greek  met  Gittek  and  the  death  gratpple  began.  At 
the  Wilderness^  at  Spottsylviaiiia,  and  most  mercilessly 
of  sll  at  CoUd  Harbor,.  Grant  drove  hi»  colossal  battering- 
ram  againist  Lee^s  gray  wall^  only  to  find  it  solid  as 
Gibraltar* 

This  straggle  tested  both  comiaa&derB'  saettle  to 
the  utmcst  :  At  the  end  of  the  hammering  camr 
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faigBt,  after  losb^  men  esuougb  to  form  «n  eortny  m 
iaige  aa  Lee'^,  Ghrant's  van  waa  fuU  twiae  as  far  fiv^tm 
Siehmoad  as  MoCteUao's  had  beexi  trwo  years  before. 
Not  once  was  Lee  i  flanked,  duped,  lor  Burprised^  Ab 
jdways  Mtheilio,  M^  t>oiw,  hisidajrUng  mode  of  defemce 
was  offiance,  T— to  fights -t^parauts  every  bli)w  beiaag  met 
with  another  befoce  it  Mt.  Onl^  once  wese  Lee -s  lme8 
lorced  straight  back  to  stajr.  EfviSQ  tben>  a;t  thie  Spott^ 
«yiv«nia  •"  bloody  angle,"  the  garoujad  he  lost  hwxily  airf- 
fioed  td  gt^areyard  &e/  UnioD  jmii  killed  in  getting  it 
in  swinging  round  to  Eetersbuarg,  and  again  at  the 
aprkigkig  of  the^BstersbiupglliiQe,  Grant  thon^t  faimr 
asM.  «xrab  ito  make  enoitnons  gains;  but  Loe'e  isuBoght 
into  his  purposes,  and  ligpbtning  celerity  in  dheekmattng 
4iiese,  foiled  both  .Ek)V3DEieBtts»  ^^ving  the  xninef  opera- 
tion, moreover;  the  effect  of  a  deadly  booiaeiahg. 

Spite  of  «dltbi&,.:t^.end  of  the  Confedfiiaoy  was  i^ 
CB^itCrom  the  moinent  of  Grant's  arrival  at  Pet^sbsuigL 
During  the  three  years  that.  Lee /and  his  iddfotnitable 
cddes  ibnd  *  soldiess  had  been  holding  at  boy  bmv)e  and 
peifectiy  appointed^. artnies  vasti|y  <>utniiniberiiig  tiiem^ 
anlt^ce  bolcBy  aesufloaiiig  the  offensive,  iWith  4isastef 
indeed^  yet  with  glory,  two  <other  grand  oampaigus  had 
been  going  on  wherein  the  Oonfederacy  iiad  &red  much 
worse.  Tbe  isa^yttird  <DJf  New  Orieans,  of  island  jNd.  XeiH 
aoid  of  Yioksboxig  had  let  the  Father  of  Watlars  agaia 
run  *^  unvexed  to  thei  'Sea/'  :  A  second  line  jof  op^sUdons 
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via  Murfreesborougb,  Chattanooga,  Atlanta,  and  Savan* 
nah,  had  divided  the  Confederacy  afresh.  Sherman's 
army,  which  had  achieved  this,  began  on  Feb.  1, 1865 
to  march  northward  from  Savannah. 

Bravery  in  camp  and  field  and  deathless  endurance 
at  home  could  not  take  the  plckce  of  bread.  The  block- 
ade was,  to  be  sure,  for  some  time  extensively  evaded, 
admitting  English  wares  of  all  sorts  in  great  quantitiea 
But  in  no  long  time  the  blockade  tightened.  More- 
over,  comparatively  little  cotton  was  raised  which  could 
in  any  event  have  been  exported.  Credit  failing,  im- 
ports, if  any,  had  to  be  paid  for  in  money.  This,  oi 
course,  Vras  soon  spent,  and  then  importation,  ceased 
Privateers  destroyed  but  could  bring  nothing  home. 

As  the  war  progressed  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Tennes- 
see, Louisiana,  and  with  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  the 
whole  immense  Trans^Mississippi  tract  were  lost  to  the 
Confederacy.  Sherman's  march  isolated  also  Missis- 
sippi, Alabama,  and  Greorgia. 

The  dearth  of  necessaries,  save  ^om  and  bacon,  be- 
came desperate.  Salt  and  wheat  bread  were  rare 
luxuries.  In  1864  a  suit  of  jean  cost  $600,  a  spool  of 
cotton  $30,  a:  pound  of.  bacon  $15.  It  should,  of  coursCi 
be  borne  in  mind  that  these  high  prices  in  part  repre- 
sented the  depreciation  of  Confederate  paper  mcmey. 
Drastic  drafting  and  the  arming  of  negroes  could  avail 
litde  for  lack  of  accoutrements  and  food. 
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Thus  Lee's  capitulation  at  Appomattox  (April  9, 1865) 
represents  less  a  defeat  of  his  army  than  the  breakdown 
of  the  Confederacy  at  large.  So  true  and  impressive  is 
this  that  reflection  upon  it  makes  the  last  year  of  Lee's 
commandershipseem  peculiarly  glorious.  Only  by  rarest 
genius,  surely,  were  those  dazzling  tactics,  that  lynx-eyed, 
sleepless  watchfulness,  that  superhuman  patience  and 
superhuman  valor,  protracted,  incessant  for  a  whole  year, 
keeping  intact,  victorious,  and  full  of  inspiration  that  gray 
line,  ever  longer,  ever  thinner,  of  men  outnumbered  two, 
then  three,  and  at  last  five  to  one,  whose  food  and 
clothing  grew  scantier  with  the  days,  while  the  bounties 
of  a  continent  replenished  their  opponents,  —  keeping 
that  tenuous  line  unbroken  till  very  starvaticwi  unfitted 
soldiers  to  handle  muskets  which  must  be  used  empty 
if  at  all,  because  ammunition  was  spent  I  And  when 
we  recall  that  all  this  was  accomplished  not  because 
the  Union  army  was  cowardly,  ill-led,  or  asleep,  but 
in  spite  of  Grant's  relentless  push  and  an  ably  led 
army  as  In^ve,  wary,  and  determined  as  ever  marched ; 
let  us  ask  critics  versed  in  the  history  of  war,  if  books 
tell  of  generalship  more  complete  than  this ! 

Lee's  military  conduct  revealed,  it  must  be  admitted, 
one  weakness,  that  of  undue  leniency  toward  slack, 
dilatory,  and  opinionated  subordinates.  This  was,  how- 
ever, only  in  part  Lee's  personal  fault  Mainly  it  was 
the  military  counterpart  of  the  xope-of-sand  infirmity 
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mhereut  ia  a  Confederacy  "wbdch  in  every  possible  way 
deifi^  the  individual  State  and  snabbed  the  central 
power*  Without  jeopardizing  the  Confederacy  Lee 
could  not  at  Gettysburg  deal  with  Longstreet  as  Grant 
did  with  Warren  at  Five  Forks,  cwr  as  Sherman  did  with 
Palmer  in  North  Carolina.  It  seems  tiiat  Lee's  orders 
to  his  main  subordinates  were  habitually  of  the  nature 
of  requests.  Yet  what  obedi^ice  was  not  accorded 
him  in  spite  of  this  I        . 

Most  striking  among  the  characteristics  of  General 
Lee  whicb  made  him  so  successful  was  hid  exalted  and 
unmatched  excellence  as  a  voaxx,  his  unselfishness, 
sweetness,  gentleness,  patience,  love  of  justice,  and 
general  elevation  of  soul  Lee  much  loved  to  quote 
Sir  William  Hamiltod's  words:  ^'On  earth-  nothing 
great  but'  man:  in  man,  nothing  great  but  mind.'* 
He  al-^rays  added,  however:  *'In  mind  nothing 
great  save  devotion  to  truth  and  duty/'  Though 
a  soldier,  and  at  last  very  eminent  as  a  soldier,  he 
retained  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career 
tibe  etitire:  temper  and  character  of  an  ideal  civilian. 
He  did  not  feink  the  man  in  the  militarj^  mian.  He  had 
all  a  soldierls  virtues,  the  "chevalier  without  fear  and 
without:  ueproada,'-  but  he'  was  glorifiied  by  a  whole 
galaxy  of '  exiaellences  which  acddiers  too  often:  lapk*  He 
was  pure  of '8|)eech  and  of  habit,  neveii intemperate,  never 
obsceney  n^ver  profane,  nevfer  irreveicent.    In  dOimestio 
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fife  he  was  cm  Absolute  modeL  i  Ik)fty>icoiQmaiad  did 
not  make  him  vain.     .:  . 

The  Southern  army  Jiad  one  pirominent.<)fl5cer;Witih  a 
high  eoolesiastical  title^  the  £t.  Bev.  lieutefciajii^GreniBral 
Leoiiidas  Polk,  DJB.,  LL.D.,  BiiAop  of  Louisiana,  conii- 
manding  a  corps  in  Bragg's  army^  H^  i^aa  killed  in 
battle  at  Pine  Mountain,  Ga^  duifing  Sb6rinan¥  advance 
on  Atlanta.  StonewallJackeon  ivaa  6o  feined  for  his 
rather  obtrusive  thobgh  awfiiUy  mal  piety  ithat  tuen 
named  him  the  Havdock  of  tiie  army. '  But;  none  vvho 
knew  the  thioe will- call  Lee  leiBs a  ChiSetianthan  eitJier 
<^  tine  otiiers.  He  pr^edi  daily : for  hisNenemies  iji 
arms,  and  no  word  of  hat.e  towaid  the  Noxih  ever 
eBoa|)ed  hii6  tongue  or  his  pen.  He  had  the  ifaith  and  de- 
votion' of  a  true  crusader.  His  letters  breiudie  the  spirit 
.  of  a  better  earth  than  this.  Odllectdd  int6  a  volume, 
they  would  make  an  invaliiable  hook  of  devotional 
literature.  No  Wonder  officers  and  men  pfuasionately 
loved  such  a  comhiander,  glad,  at  hia  bidding,  to  crowd 
where  the  fight  was  thickest  and  death  t^e  surest 

Sir  lliomas  Malory's  words  are  not  inaptly  applied  to 
Lee :  "  Ah,  Sir  Laiicelot,  thou  wert  head  of  all  Christian 
knights ;  thou  wert  never  matched  of  earthly  knight's 
hand;  and  thou  wert  the  courtliest  knight  that  ever 
bare  shield;  and  thou  wert  th^  kindest  man  that  ever 
strake  with  sword ;  and  thou  wert  the  goodliest  person 
that  ever  came  among  press  of  knights ;  and  thou  wert 
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the  meekest  man  and  the  gentliest  that  ever  ate  in  hall 
among  ladies ;  and  thou  wert  the  atemest  knight  to  thy 
mortal  foe  that  ever  put  spear  in  rest." 

Exquisitely  appropriate  is  also  Professor  Trent's  com- 
parison of  Lee  '*  with  Belisarius  and  Turenne  and  Marl^ 
borough  and  Moltke,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
with  Callicratidas^  and  .Saint  Louis,  with  the  Chevalier 
Bayard  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney." 

A  remarkable  trait  of  General  Lee's  military  charac- 
ter was  his  threless  and  irresistible  energy.  While  one 
whom  he  deemed  a  foe  of  his  State  rismained  on  her  soil, 
he  could  not  rest.  From  the  n^oment  he  took  command 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  all  was  action  in  that 
army.  During  the  nine  weeks  after  A.  P.  Hill  struck 
MechanicsviUe  that  earthquake  shock,  how  did  not  the 
war*map  change !  Bichmond  was  set  free ;  Washington 
was  threatened.  Lee  whipped  McClellan  before  Pope 
could  help,  then  Pope  before  McClellan  could  help, 
The  first  evening  at  Gettysburg,  Longstreet  having 
impressively  pointed  out  the  strength  of  Meade's 
position  on  Cemetery  Hill,  Lee  instantly  replied,  "  If  he 
is  ther6  in  the  morning,  I  shall  attack  him."  The 
second  morning  of  the  Wilderness  battle,  Grrant 
obviously  expecting  to  anticipate  all  movement  upon 
the  other  side,  ordered  charge  at  five  o'clock.  Lee 
charged  at  half-past  four.  Grant  was  determined  tc 
reach  Spottsylvania  first,  but  there,  too,  Lee  awaited 
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him,  having  had  some  hours  to  rest  Prostrate  and  half- 
delirious  in  his  tent  one  day  during  Grant's  effort  to 
flank  him,  he  kept  murmuring :  "  We  must  strike  them ; 
we  must  not  let  them  pass  without  striking  them." 
Longstreet  was  too  slow  for  him,  and  so  was  even  the 
ever-ready  A.  P.  HlQ.  Years  later,  Lee's  dying  words 
were :  "  Tell  HUl  he  Trmst  come  up." 

To  appreciate  his  cat-like  agility,  one  must  remember 
that  Lee  was  the  oldest  general  made  famous  by  the 
war.  It  is  thought  that  years  accounted  for  Napoleon's 
refusal  to  fight  the  Old  Guard  at  Borodino,  as  his  ablest 
generals  urged.  Napoleon  was  then  forty-three,  eleven 
years  younger  than  Lee  was  when  our  war  began.  It 
is  to  young  Napoleon  we  must  turn  to  find  parallels  for 
Lee's  celerity.  Second  Bull  Eun  and  Ghaucellorsville 
may  fitly  be  compared  to  Areola  and  Rivoli.  It  has 
been  observed  that,  like  Napoleon,  Lee  avoided  passive 
defence,  seeming  the  assailant  even  when  on  the  defen- 
sive, like  him,  he  was  swift  and  terrible  in  availing 
himself  of  an  enemy's  mistakes.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  Lee's  campaigns  furnished  more  or  less 
inspiration  and  direction  for  Von  Moltke's  immortal 
movements  in  1866  and  in  1870-71. 

That  Lee  was  brave  need  not  be  said.  He  was  not  as 
rash  as  Hood  and  Cleburne  sometimes  were.  He  knew 
the  value  of  his  life  to  the  great  cause,  and,  usually  at 
least,  did  not  expose  himself  needlessly.    Prudence  he 
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had,  but  no  fear.  His  resolutian  to  lead  the  charge  at 
the  Bloody  Augle  — raishneias  for  once— *diow»  fear- 
lessness. Tender-hearted  as  he  was,  Lee  felt  battle 
frenzy  as  hardly  another  great  commander  ever  did. 
From  him'  it  spread  like  magnetism  to  his  officers  and 
men,  thrilling  ull  as  if  the  chief  himself  were  close  by  in 
the  fray,  shouting,  **Now  fights  my  good  fdlows,  fight !" 
Yet  such  was  Lee's  self-comniaiid  that  this  dreadful 
ardor  never  carried  him  too  far.  Once,  namely,  at 
Fredericksburg,  recovery  from  the  fighting  modd  per- 
haps occurred  too  promptly.  Some  have  thought  this, 
suggesting  that  had  the  leash  not. been  ai^ilied  to  the 
dogs  of  war  so  early,  Bumsidels  letteat  might  have 
been  made  a  rout 

But  Lee  possessed  another:  order  of  courage  infinitely 
higher  and  rarer  than  tbis^'^— the  sort  so  often  lacking 
even  in  generals  who  have  served  trith  utmost  distinc- 
tion in  high  subordinate  places,  when  they  are  called 
to  the  sole  and  decisive  direction  of  armies:  he  had 
that  royal  mettle,  that  preteniatural  decision  of  char- 
acter, ever  tempered  with  caution  and  wisdom,  which 
leads  a  great  commander,  when  true  occasion  arises, 
resolutely  to  give. general  battle,  or  to  swing  out  away 
from  his  base  upon  a  precarions  'but  promisitg  cam- 
paign. Here  you  have  moral  heroism ;  ordinary  valoi 
is  more  impulsive.  A  weaker  man,  albeit  total  stranger 
to  fear,  ready  to  lead  his  division  or  bis  corps  into  the 
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very  month  of  hell,  if  commanded,  being  set  himself  to 
direct  an  army,  will  be  either  rash  or  else  too  timid,  or 
fidget  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  losing  all. 

Hooker  began  bravely  at  Chancellorsville,  bnt  soon 
grew  faint  and  afraid.  Hood  says  that  Hardee's 
timidity  lodt  him  a  great  victory  at  Decatur,  Ga.,  the 
day  the  Union  General  McPherson  fell;  and  that 
CJheatham'd,  At  Spring  Hill,  during  his  northward  pur- 
suit of  Thomas,  lost  him  another.  Yet  Hooker,  Hardee, 
and  Cheatham  were  men  to  whom  pe(rBonal  fear  was  a 
meaningless  phrase.  Stonewall  Jackson  was  personally 
no  braver  than  they ;  it  was  his  bravery  of  the  highet 
sort  that  set  him  as  a  general  so  incomparably  abov^ 
them.  The  same  high  quality  belonged  to  Grant  and 
Sherman,  and  to  Washington  and  Greene  in  the  Revo-^ 
lutionary  War. 

It  was  in  this  supreme  kind  of  boldness  that  Robert 
Lee  preeminently  excelled.  Cautious  always,  he  still 
took  risks  and  responsibilities  which  common  generals 
would  not  have  dared  to  take^  and  when  he  had 
assumed  these,  his  mighty  will  forbade  htm  to  sink 
under  the  load.  The  braying  of  bitter  critics,  the 
obloquy  of  men  who  should  have  supported  him,  the 
shots  feom  behind,  dismayed  him  no  more  than  did 
Bumside*fi  cannon  at  Fredericksbui'g.  On  he  pressed; 
stout  as  a  Titan,  relentless  as  fatft.  What  time  bravest 
hearts  failed  at  victory's  delay,  this  Dreadnaught  rose 
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to  his  best,  and  furnished  courage  for  the  whole  Con- 
federacy. 

Lee*s  campaigns  and  battles  "exhibit  the  triumph 
of  profound  intelligence,  of  calculation,  and  of  well- 
employed  force  over  numbers  and  disunited  counsels.** 

Lee  always  manoeuvred ;  he  never  merely  "  pitched 
in."  As  he  right-flanked  McClellan,  so  both  at  Ma- 
nassas and  at  Chantilly  he  right-flanked  Pope,  —  all 
three  times  using  for  the  work  Jackson,  the  tireless  and 
the  terrible.  At  Second  Bull  Eun,  to  show  that  he 
was  no  slave  to  one  form  of  strategy,  he  muffled  up 
Pope's  left  instead  of  his  right,  here  using  Longstreet 
His  tactics  were  as  masterful  as  his  strategy.  At  Sec- 
ond Bull  Eun,  fearfully  hammer^  by  the  noble  Fifth 
Corps,  that  had  fought  like  so  many  tigers  at  Graines's 
Mill  and  Malvern  Hill,  even  Stonewall  Jackson  cried 
to  Lee  for  aid.  Aid  came,  but  not  in  men.  Long- 
street's  cannon,  cunningly  planted  to  enfilade  the  Fifth 
Corps*  front,  shattered  the  Federals'  attacking  column 
and  placed  Stonewall  at  his  ease. 

Considering  everything,  his  paucity  of  men  and 
means,  the  necessity  always  upon  him  of  reckoning 
with  political  as  well  a^  with  military  situations,  an^ 
his  success  in  holding  even  Grant  at  bay  so  long 
Lee's  masterful  campaigns  of  1862,  1863,  1864,  and 
1865  not  only  constitute  him  the  foremost  militarj 
virtuoso  of  his  own  land,  but  write  his  name  high  on 
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the  scroll  of  the  greatest  captains  of  history,  beside 
those  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  William  of  Orange,  Tilly, 
Frederick  the  Great,  Prince  Eugene,  Napoleon,  Welling- 
ton, and  Von  Moltke. 

In  a  sense,  of  coiv«e,  the  cause  for  which  Lee  fought 
was  "  lost ; "  yet  a  very  great  part  of  what  he  and  his 
co^frires  sought,  the  war  actually  secured  and  assured. 
His  cause  was  not  "lost"  as  Hannibars  was,  whose 
country,  with  its  institutions,  spite  of  -his  genius  and 
devotion,  utterly  perished  from  the  earth.  Yet  Han- 
nibal is  remembered  more  widely  than  Scipio.  Were 
Lee  in  the  same  case  with  Hannibal,  men  would  mag- 
nify his  name  as  long  as  history  is  read.  "Of  illus- 
trious men,"  says  Thucydides,  "  the  whole  earth  is  the 
sepulchre.  They  are  immortalized  not  alone  by  col- 
umns and  inscriptions  in  their  own  lands ;  memorials 
to  them  rise  in  foreign  countries  as  well,  — not  of 
stone,  it  may  be,  but  unwritten,  in  the  thoughts  of 
posterity." 

Lee's  case  resembles  Cromweirs  much  more  than 
Hannibars.  The  Hyime  against  which  Cromwell 
warred  returned  in  spite  of  him ;  but  it  returned  modi- 
fied, involving  all  the  reforms  for  which  the  chieftain 
had  bled.  So  the  best  of  what  Lee  drew  sword  for  is 
here  in  our  actual  America,  and,  please  God,  shall  remain 
here  forever. 

Decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  since 
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Secession  give  a  sweep  and  a  oertainty  to  the  ri^ts  of 
States  and  limit  the  central  power  in  this  Republic  as 
had  never  been  dcMke  before.  The  wild  cbctoines  of 
Sumner  and  Thaddeus  Stevens  on  these  points  are  not 
onr  law.  If  the  Union  is  perpetual,  equally  so  is  each 
State.  The  Bepiiblic  is  ''an  indestructible  Union  of 
indestructible  States."  If  this  part  of  our  law  had  in 
1861  received  its  present  definition  aad  emphasis,  and 
if  the  Southern  States  had  then  been  sure,  come  what 
might,  of  the  f rieedom  they  actuiaUy.  now  enjoy  each  to 
govern  itself  in  its  own  way,  even  South  Carolina  might 
never  have  voted  secession.  And  inasmuch  as  the  war, 
better  than  aught  else  could  have  done,  forced  this  phase 
of  the  Constitution  out. into  clear  expression,  General 
Lee  did  not  fight  in  vain.  The  essential  good  he  wished 
has  come,  while  the  Republic  with  its  priceless  benedic- 
tions to  us  all  remains  intact.  All  Americans  thus  have 
part  in  Bobert  Lee,  not  only  aa  a  peerless  man  and 
soldier,  but  as  the  sturdy  miner,  sledge-hammering  the 
rock  of  our  liberties  till  it  gave  forth  its  gold.  None 
are  prouder  of  his  record  than  those  who  fought  against 
him,  who^  while  recogniiang  the  purity  of  his  motive, 
thought  him  in  error  in  going  from  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  It  is  likely  tha^i  more  American  hearts  day 
by  day  think  lovingly  of  Lee  than  of  any  other  C^vil 
War  celebrity  save  Lincoln  alone.  And  his  praise  will 
iscmase. 
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It  was  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Lee  that  he  would 
not  after  the  war  leave  thej  conmifry,  as  a  few  eminent 
Confederates  did,  and  also  that  he  refused  all  mere 
titular  positions  With  high  salaries,  seveml  of  whicii 
were  urged  on  him  out  of  cpnsidej;?<tion;for  bis  ohar^cter 
and  fame.  He  was,  however,  persuaded  to  accept  in 
1865  the  presidency  of  Washington  College^at  Lexington  j 
Va.,  an  ii^titution  founded  on  gif t«  made  by  Washing- 
ton, and  at  present  known  as  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity, fn  this  position  the  great  man  spent  bis 
remaining  years,  Joining  ueflnemetit  and  dignity  to  use- 
fulness, arid  r^6red  b^y  all  who  came  within  thd  charn^ed 
circle  of  bie^  j^iflju^pce.  ^nce  18.63  be  bfi^  suffered  mqEe  . 
or  less  with  rheumatism  of  the  heart,  and  from  the 
middle  of  1869  was  never  quite  strong.  Spite  of  this, 
with  the  exception  of  brief  holidays,  he  performed  all 
his  duties  till  Sept.  28,  1870,  when,  at  his  family  tea- 
table  as  he  stood  to  say  grace,  —  it  was  his  wont  to 
say  grace  before  meat  and  to  stand  in  doing  so,  —  he  was 
stricken,  had  to  sit,  then  be  helped  to  his  bed.  He 
never  rose,  though  languishing  a  number  of  days.  He 
died  at  nine  in  the  morning,  Oct.  12,  1870.  Ave, 
pia  anima! 
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The  mystic  chordi  o£  memory,  stretdiingirom  erery  battlefield 
and  patriot  grave  to  ev^ry  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this 
droad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union  when  again 
touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature. 

—  Lincoin. 
Let  us  have  peace.  —  Graiu. 
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THE  RESTOBED  UNION, 


Bt  O.  C.  PERKINS. 

A  GREATER  contrast  may  hardly  be  imagined 
•^^^  than  that  between  the  two  men  left  in  com- 
mand of  the  opposing  forces  at  the  close  of  th^  Civil 
War,  Tall,  handsome,  and  commanding,  of  patri- 
cian birth  and  breeding,  Lee  was  one  of  the  .finest 
specimens  of  manhood  ever  produced  by  Old  Vir- 
ginia. Grant,  on  the  contrary,  bom  of  obscure 
parentage  in  a  small  town  in  Ohio,  was  short  and 
stocky  in  figure  and  insignificant  of  feature;  and, 
although  he  possessed  the  simplicity  of  the  highest 
natural  breeding,  he  entirely  lacked  the  personal 
distinction  imparted  by  social  train[ing. 

Both  men  were  trained  at  West  Points;  but  while 
Lee  left  a  brilliant  record,  —  having  been  graduated 
second  in  a  dass  of  forty-six,  —  Grant's  scholarehip 
was  only  moderate,  and  his  chi^f  distinction  was 
won  in  horsemanship.    Both  men  served  in  the  war 
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with  Mexico;  but  whereas  Lee  emerged  with  the 
title  of  Colonel  and  a  record  for  brilliant  service, 
Grrant,  although  credited  with  gallantry  and  valor, 
came  out  with  the  rank  of  Quartermaster. 

Almost  at  once  Lee  was  appointed  Superintendent 
at  West  Point ;  later  he  was  commissioned  as  Colo- 
nel in  the  First  United  States  Cavalry,  where  he 
was  soon  recognized  as  the  most  promising  candidate 
in  the  field  for  the  position,  soon  to  be  vacated  by 
General  Scott,  as  General  in  Chief,  while  Grant, 
after  failing  to  earn  a  livelihood  as  a  farmer  near 
St.  Louis,  was  forced  to  join  his  brothers,  in  Ga- 
lena, Illinois,  in  the  management  of  their  father's 
tannery.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  there- 
fore, Lee  was  at  once  recognized  as  the  chief  military 
hope  of  the  Confederacy ;  while  Grant's  modest  offer 
of  Federal  service  was  pigeon-holed  for  months,  and 
it  was  nearly  a  year  before  his  name  began  to  emerge 
from  obscurity. 

Comparison  of  the  military  ability  of  the  two  men 
may  not  be  attempted  here,  and  in  any  place  is  hardly 
fair  to  either.  Each  haid  his  own  particular  prob- 
lems to  solve,  and  during  the  period  when  they  led 
opposing  forces  the  resources  back  of  Lee  were  be- 
coming exhausted.  It  is  incontestible,  however,  that 
to-day  Grant  is  universally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
world's  great  military  geniuses ;    his  solutions  of 
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tactical  problems  being  still  studied  in  military 
schools,  while  his  methods  are  everywhere  qu6ted, 
ranking  even  with  those  of  Napoleon  as  paramount 
military  authority. 

To  the  lay  mind,  Grant's  achievements  seem  largely 
due  to  a  certain  simplicity  and  straightforwardness, 
—  qualities  apparent  from  the  first  in  everything  he 
undertook.'  While  others  were  discussing  ways  and 
means,  or  complaining  of  forces  inadequate  to  meet 
an  enemy  of  (supposedly)  superior  numbers.  Grant 
went  quietly  to  work,  never  losing  sight  of  some 
definite  object,  and  keeping  doggedly  at  it  until  he 
had  something  accomplished  to  report.  As  Colonel 
Preston  Johnson  tersely  puts  it,  with  regard  to 
Grant's  first  important  success :  "  While  there  has 
been  much  discussion  as  to  who  originated  the  move- 
ment up  the  Tennessee  Eiver,  Orant  made  it  and  it 
made  Grant/' 

More  than  anyone  else,  early  in  1862,  Grant  real- 
ized that  the  location  of  Fort  Donaldson  made  it  the 
key  to  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  His  judg- 
ment was  fully  vindicated  by  the  course  of  events, 
and  the  capture  of  this  stronghold  may  be  said  to 
have  opened  up  his  great  military  career.  Its  cul- 
mination was  the  reduction  of  Vicksburg,  —  one  of 
the  most  stupendous  feats  of  generalship  in  the  his- 
tory of  modem  warfare  up  to  that  time,  resulting  in 
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the  largest  capture  of  men  aad  atma  ever  taken  in  a 
single  engagement* 

All  through  the  campaign  in  the  West,  the  fact  of 
supreme  importance  was  the  control  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley.  In  the  spring  following  the  victory  at 
Fort  Donaldson,  therefore,  Union  armies  in  the 
North  pushed  their  way  down  the  river  until  tiiey 
held  it  as  far  south  as,  but  not  including,  Vicksburg; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  Farragut's  signal  victory  at 
New  Orleans  opened  up  the  lower  river  nearly  to 
Port  Hudson.  For  nearly  a  year  the  valley  between 
those  points  remained  in  the  enemy's  hands,  —  a 
fact  of  very  great  importance.  Not  only  was  the 
passage  there  of  Federal  boats  practically  impossible, 
but,  of  even  greater  moment,  by  way  of  the  Red  and 
Arkansas  rivers,  —  which  enter  the  Mississippi  here, 
—  the  Confederate  States  in  the  East  were  being  fed 
and  largely  re-enforced  from  those  in  the  West,  — 
the  fields  of  Texas  being  an  inexhaustible  granary 
and  a  vast  recruiting  grotmd  for  th6  Confederate 
army. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  Grant  had 
long  set  his  mind  on  Vidisburg.  But  the  enemy, 
likewise,  quite  understood  its  value,  knowing  well 
that  without  it  they  would  be  unable  to  hold  that 
stretch  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, whose  possession  was  so  vital  to  their  eause. 
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So,  week  a^ter  week,  while  the  h©i»o  of  Fort  Donald- 
son asked  in  vain  for  authority  to  adopt  the  prompt 
measures  that  might  have  saved  many  months  and 
thousands  of  lives,'  the- fortifications  and  armaments 
at  Vicksburg  weire  increased  until  it  was  rightly 
called  impregnable. 

This  impregnability  was  due  iii  large  measure  to 
the  superb  situatioii;ofVieksburg:  first,  to  its  posi- 
tion on  a  hi^  bluff  whose  base,  two  hundred  feet 
below,  was  washed  by  tite  Mississippi ;  t  second,  and 
even  more,  to,  th^Jpemdrkable  character  of  thallstieam. 
Not  only  is  dt  in  i^o^luiiae  the  "  father  of  waters,"  but 
it  is  one  of  thfe  drootkedest  rivfers  in  the  world.  Its 
winding  southern  course  is  not  caused,  eicept  in  a 
few  instances,  by  hills-  or*  bluffs,  but  rather  by  the 
flatness  of  the  country  and  the  softkess  of  the  soil. 
On  the  slightest :  provocation,  especially  during  the 
spring  floods,  the :  water  turns  to  the  right  Or  left, 
cutting  new  diannels  and  spreadii^  over  the  country 
in  a  network  of  small  streams. 

At  Vicfcsburg  tlie  bluff  occJupied  by  the  city  faces 
west  and  offers  but;  a  slight  foothold  of  dry  land  at 
its  base.  In  the  flat,  alluvial  plain  spread  out  in 
front  of  this  bluff  the  river  forms  a  gigantic  loop, 
approaching  it  first  from  the  west,  then  turning 
northeast,  and  finally  running  southwest;  while  the 
land  enclosed  by  this  loop,  as  well  as  most  of  that 
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inunediately  surrounding  it,  is,  or  was,  a  spongy 
swamp,  offering  scant  foothold  for  either  men 
or  guns. 

As  already  indicated,  before  Grant  secured  au- 
thority to  ^^  make  a  clutch  at  Vicksburg,^'  as  Fiske 
phrases  it,  not  only  had  that  city  been  immensely 
strengthened,  but  Confederate  forces  had  seized  and 
strongly  intrenched  themselves  at  Port  Hudson,  two 
himdred  and  fifty  miles  below,  thus  cutting  off  ap- 
proach by  the  river  from  the  south;  while  on  the 
north,  Haines  Bluff,  twelve  miles  above,  the  last  high 
point  before  the  ridge  turns  sharply  to  the  east,  had 
been  strongly  fortified  to  command  all  navigable  ap- 
proaches from  that  si-de. 

As  there  was  no  foothold  for  an  army  at  the  base 
of  the  bluff  on- the  west,  and  as  approach  by  the  river 
seemed  out  of  the  question,  the  only  way  of  getting 
at  Vicksburg  appeared  to  be  from  the  rear,  —  that 
is,  from  the  east,  —  where  was  to  be  found  the  only 
dry  land  in  the  vicinity.  But  how  was  an  army  to 
get  there  ?  And  more  than  that,  the  river  being  out 
of  reach  from  any  point  between  Memphis  and  Vicks- 
burg (even  though  it  was  in  Federal  hands),  what 
transport  was  possible  for  supplies  ? 

Running  down  through  the  country,  on,  or  back 

_  of,  the  ridge,  was  a  single  line  of  railroad,  —  the 

Mississippi  Central.    Two  branch  lines  connected  it 
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with  Memphis,  and  a  third,  at  Jackson,  connected 
that  city  with  Vicksburg.  Although  right  through 
the  enemy^s  country,  and  therefore  a  diflScult  line 
to  hold,  Grant's  first  plan,  now  recognized  as  the 
right  one,  was  to  advance  down  this  railroad  and, 
by  taking  Jackson,  compel  the  evacuation  of  Vicks- 
burg, which  at  the  time  first  proposed  might  have 
been  accomplished  almost  without  a  blow. 

But  when  finally  allowed  to  go  ahead;  when  the 
branch  line  from  Memphis,  upon  which  he  depended 
for  communication,  with  a  base  at  that  point,  had 
be^i  seriously  damaged,  —  a  break  he  was  forbidden 
to  repair,  —  the  enemy  was  everywhere  ready  for 
him.  Within  a  month  his  base,  which  he  had  been 
obliged  to  establish  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  coim- 
try,  together  with  sixty  miles  of  railroad  in  his  rear, 
had  been  destroyed. 

Nothing  was  ever  truer  than  Wellington's  observa- 
tion that  an  army  moves,  like  a  serpent,  on  its  belly ; 
and  it  was  upon  this  question  of  supplies  that  the 
entire  nine  months'  campaign  against  Vicksburg  was 
to  hinge.  And  if  Grant  had  strictly  adhered  to  the 
long-established  maxim,  —  that  an  accessible  and  se- 
cure base  of  supplies  was  essential  before  an  army 
could  move,  —  he  would  have  given  up  Vicksburg  a 
month  after  he  started  to  take  it.  It  is  true  this  first 
plan  failed  and  he  was  obliged  to  adopt  others  — 
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even  manj  othen^ — ^  before  success  crbWEbed  his  ef- 
forts. But  he  also  conceived  and  established  a  new 
principle,  —  that,  whon  necessary,  by  gcourij^  the 
enemy's  country  for  food,  an. army  may  operate  for  a 
time  without  a  base* 

H^  had  to  depend  upoin  "  scouring  the  country  " 
in  the  very  beginnioag  of  this  campaign,  in  a  forced 
retreat  back  to  his  starting  pomt  ^  but  the  lesson  then 
leiarned  was  to  be  of  vital  importance,  —  indeed  it 
was  to  prove  the  decisive  factor  in  the  strategy  that 
won  the  final  victory.  Between  those  two  brilliant 
feats  of  generalship  which  marked  the  beginning  ^md 
the  end  of  Grant's  great  campaign  against  Vioksburg^ 
the  nation  grew  impatient;  critics  within  the  army 
called  loudly  for  his  removal,  to  whom  Lincoln  naade 
t^hat'wise  reply:  "  I  rather  like  the  mfyi,  I  think 
we  '11  try  him  a  little  longer."  While  intrigues 
within  his  own  command  hampered  and  aimoyed, 
this  silent  sphinx>  staunchly  supported,  as  always, 
by  Shei^maii,  and  with  ^e  later  co-operation  of  Ad- 
mirals Porter / and.  Farragut,  managed  to  hold  on  and 
work  out  one  of  the  mast  diiBeult  problems  ever  set 
before  any  generah 

Efforts  to  solve  this  problem  included,  among 
other  things,  six  weeks  of  excavations  on  a  canal, 
to  connect  the  arms  of  the  river's  loop  below  Vidss- 
burg.     By  means  of  this  canal,  boats  from  above 
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might  have  passed  below  the  city  without  coming 
within  range^  of  its  bjutteries ;  and  with  this  means 
of  oommnnieation  back  of  them,  it  was  thought  the 
army  might  cross  the  river  to  the  south  of  Vioksburg 
and  from  there  work  aroiind  to  its  rear.  Before  it 
could  be  finished,  not  only  had  the  enemy  placed  new 
batteries  which  enfllajded  its  eastern  end,  but  sudden 
high  water  overflowed  and  filled  up  the  long  ditch. 

It  included  an  attempt  to  cut  a  navigable  channel 
through  a  vast  cypress  sl^amp,  by  which  an  approach 
might  be  made  from  the  south  by  way  of  the  Bed 
River.  The  journey  from  Memphis  by  this  circui- 
tous route  would  have  measured  four  hundred  miles, 
but  the  plan  was  entirely  fcasibla  It  included  the 
even  more  arduouB  undertaking  that  supplanted  it, 
—  of  opening  up  the  Yazoo,  a  shallow  stream,  en- 
closing, with  the  Mississippi,  an  ellipse  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  long  by  sixty  at  its  widest  point. 
This  scheme  necessitated  blowing  up  an  artificial 
dike  at  the  northern  end  of  this  stream,  as  well  as 
interminable  labor  in  clearing  it  of  xmdergrowtli  and 
dredging  its  muddy  channel ;  and  if  it  had  been  com- 
pleted, so  winding  was  the  Yazoo,  that  by  this  route 
seven  hundred  miles  must  have  been  travelled  to 
cover  two  hundred  in  ^n  air  line*  This  work  was 
brought  to  an  end  midway  of  its  course  by  energetic 
opposition  from  the  enemy,  who  met  the  EederaJ 
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advance  by  concealed  sharp-shooters,  and  finally  by 
impassable  barricades  and  intrenchments.  How 
much  faith  Grant  really  had  in  the  practical  value 
of  these  schemes  it  is  difficult  now  to  say. 

The  long  siege  included  Porter's  famous  ruse  of 
the  dummy  gun-boat,  so  wickedly  successful  in  re- 
capturing the  Indianola,  earlier  lost  to  the  enemy; 
and  his  brilliant  exploit  of  running  his  fleet  of  gun' 
boats  and  ten  transports  past  Vid^sburg's  batterie? 
down  to  a  point  below  the  city.  It  included  Farra- 
gut's  determined  attack  on  Port  Hudson,  during 
which  his  flag-ship  and  one  consort  got  by ;  and  after 
which  he,  with  Porter,  controlled  the  Mississippi 
below,  as  well  as  above,  Vicksburg. 

All  this,  and  enough  more  to  fill  a  volume,  was 
included  in  the  operations  of  that  nine  months'  cam- 
paign. And  the  genius  that  began  it,  that  had  the 
courage  and  the  tenacity  to  hold  on  in  the  face  of 
what  appeared  to  be  insurmountable  obstacles, — 
but,  (more  than  all,  that  had  the  boldness  and  initia- 
tive at  the  crucial  moment  to  strike  out  and  wring 
victory  from  imminent  defeat,  —  was  Grant's. 

When  the  co-operation  of  Porter  and  Farragut  had 
made  possible  the  capture  of  a  point  on  the  eastern 
bank  below  Vicksburg,  Grant  transferred  the  main 
body  of  his  army  there,  where  re-enforcements  were 
to  join  him.    But  with  the  word  that  informed  him 
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of  their  delay,  possibly  of  a  month,  came  also  the 
news  that  relief  from  the  east,  nnder  Joseph  John- 
son, was  being  hurried  forward  to  the  enemy,  with 
the  expectation  of  effecting  a  junction  with  the  army 
from  Vicksburg,  under  Pemberton;  and  that,  to- 
gether with  superior  numbers,  they  planned  to  offer 
battle  under  conditions  of  their  own  choosing.  As  it 
was  essential  that  these  forces  should  be  met  and 
defeated  separately,  immediate  action  .was  necessary, 
and  at  once  Grant  made  up  his  mind  to  cut  loose 
from  his  base.  His  generals,  even  the  dating  Sher- 
man, were  skeptical  of  so  hazardous  a  move;  and  an 
order  sent  hot  haste  from)  headquarters,  —  fortu- 
nately not  received  until  after  victory  was  assured, 
—  forbade  so  desperate  an  undertaking.  But  Grant 
had  studied  the  situation  for  months;  he  knew  what 
he  could  do,  and  his  perfectly-thought-out  plan  went 
forward  like  clock-work. 

After  a  few  minor  engagements  of  small  detach- 
ments, in  which  the  Federal  tro<^  everywhere  ac- 
complished what  was  required  of  them,  Grant's  main 
force  surprised  and  defeated  Johnson's  force  and 
captured  Jackson,  the  commander  sleeping  the  same 
night  in  the  very  house  that  had  sheltered  Johnson 
the  night  before.  That  vas  the  psychological  mo- 
ment fpr  Pemberton  to  come  up  and  attack  Grant's 
army  in  the  rear;    but  here  Grant's  very  audacity 
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saved  the  day,  for  that  Confederate  general  attempted 
what  he  considered  a  very  nradi  better  plan,  — 
namely,  to  find  and  cut  Graht^s  communications  in 
his  rear.  As  there  were  no  communications  to  cut, 
he  simply  lost  valuable  time,  in  which  Grant  was 
able  to  re-form  hid  forces  and  dioose  his  own  position 
for  the  battle  whose  issue  sent  the  remnants  of  a 
crushed  and  demoralized  army  flying  ba^k  to  their 
fortifications*  .  Then  Sherman  took  and  occupied 
Haines  Bluff,  and  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg  in  the 
end  was  inevitable,  er^n  though  it  was  delayed  until 
the  remnant  of  its  garrison  was  starved  out. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  Grant's  army 
was  in  a  close  ;f)Osition  during  those  few  days  of 
fighting,  and  that  only  a  gteat  military  genius  could 
have  been  warranted  in  taking  such  risks.  But 
Grant  possessed  that  genius,  and  witii  it  the  self- 
confidence  that  genius  inspires. 

On  the  morning  after  the  capture  of  Haines  Bluff, 
Grant  and  Sherman  met  on  the  ridge  upon  which 
(iiey  had  so  long  and  so  ooveftously  gazred  from  the 
swamps  below.  Together  they  rode  out  to  its  brow, 
and  as  they  looked  down,  Sherman  generously  ex- 
claimed :  "  Until  this  moment,  I  never  thought  your 
movement  would  succeed.  But  this  is  a  cam- 
pai^!  this  is  success  !^'  Grant  took  out  a  fresh 
cigar,  lighted  it,  smiled,  and  said  not  a  word.  • 
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The  surrender  of  Vicksburg  on  July  4^  1863,  sent 
a  thrill  of  rejoicing  throughout  th«  North*  Port 
Hudson  fell  five  days  later,  when  Linpoln  remarked  S 
"  The  Father  of  .Waters  onoe  more  flows  unvexed  to 
the  sea."  Grant,  ShennaA,  and  Thomaa  now  drove 
the  wedge  until  it  split  the  Confederacy.  In  1864 
Grant  was  made  Lieutenant  General  and  appointed 
Commander  in  Chi^f  of  all  the  Federal  armies. 
Trusting  to  Sherman^  Thomas,  and  others  to  carry 
out  plans  for  the  Tennessee  and  Georgia  campaigns, 
Grant  came  East  to  direct  personally  the  splendid 
Potomac  Army  whidi  McOlellan  oould  create,  but 
which  neither  he  noi;  his  ^evdral  successors  oould  lead 
to  decisive  victory. 

The  hero  of  Vicksburg  brought  the  prestige  of  suc- 
cess. When  defeated  in  the  first  attack,  the  enemy 
was  surprised  that  no  retfeat  was  made,  and  General 
Lee  is  said  to  have  told  his  oflfioers :  ^^  At  last  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  has  a  general." 

Already  at  Vicksburg,  in  Sherman,  Grant  found 
one  splendid  subordinate ;  and  later  there  were  to  be 
many  more,  —  Thomas,  Sheridan,  Meade,  Hooker, 
and  a  score  of  others.  But  always,  as  at  Vicksburg, 
it  was  Grant's  wise  discrimination  that  gave  to  each 
the  task  he  was  best  fitted  to  perform,  and  to  each  his 
chance  to  reap  his  full  share  of  glory. 

Again,  ad  at  Vicksburg,  and  of  more  importance 
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than  seems  possible  now,  all  through  his  great  military 
eareer  it  was  Grant's  silent  sticking  to  his  job,  with 
his  instinctive  aloofness  from  the  petty  intrigues  that 
hampered  so  much  of  the  sendee,  that  made  him,  dur- 
ing those  years  of  struggle,  the  most  useful  man  in 
the  country.  As  Schouler  has  remarked :  "  Grant 
could  take  a  city  and  hold  his  tongue  besides."  And 
to  Lincoln,  placed  as  he  was  at  the  storm  centre  of 
jealousies  and  recriminations,  few  qualities  in  a  gen- 
eral could  have  been  more  grateful. 

So  constantly  is  Grant  described  as  we  have  seen 
him  on  the  bluffs  at  Vicksburg — as  smoking  and 
saying  nothing  —  that  he  is  rarely  thought  of  save 
as  a  silent  smoker.  During  the  frightful  battle  of 
the  WildemiBSS,  while  he  received  flying  reports  and 
gave  quick  orders,  he  sat  for  hours  on  a  log,  smoking 
and  whittling.  But  with  his  small,  keen  features  set 
like  a  steel  trap,  he  could  keep  up  a  mighty  thinking. 
More  than  that,  his  teeming  brain  always  thought  to 
some  purpose.  Sherman  once  pointed  out  that  one  of 
the  reasons  why  Grant  succeeded  so  much  better  than 
some  who  had  taken  their  turns  before  him,  was  that 
"  while  they  thought  so  mudb  about  what  the  enemy 
was  going  to  do  next,  Grant  thought  all  the  time  what 
he  was  going  to  do  himself*  '^  Then  he  went  ahead 
and  did  it. 

As  Schouler  observes,  the  natural  result  was  ^*  that 
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Grant's  responsible  (derations  were  more  varied,  as 
well  as  on  a  vaster  scale,  than  those  conducted  by  any 
other  general  in  the  army  during  the  Civil  War.  It 
is  notable,  too,  that  all  the  great  surrenders  were  made 
to  him,  and  that  he  conducted  them  with  admirable 
spirit  and  discretion." 

Of  no  one  of  tiiese  surrenders  is  the  above  tribute 
better  deserved  than  of  that  negotiated  in  a  small 
private  dwelling  at  Appomattox  Court  House,  in 
April,  1865,  which  ended  the  war.  Here,  too,  the 
striking  contrast  between  the  two  opposing  command- 
ers was  most  sharply  drawn.  Although  Lee  was 
more  than  fifteen  years  Grant's  senior,  he  was  six 
feet  tall,  straight  as  an  arrow,  with  clear-cut  features 
and  an  air  of  inherited  high  breeding.  Graht,  always 
of  less  than  medium  height,  at  this  time  was  slightly 
stooped  at  the  shoulders  and  of  insignificant  aspect. 
Lee  was  magnificently  dressed  in  a  full,  fresh  suit  of 
Confederate  gray  and  wore  the  jewelled  sword  which 
had  been  presented  him  by  his  State.  Grant  was  ex- 
tremely neat,  as  was  his  habitj  but  he  wore  the  dress 
of  a  common  private,  with  nothing  but  his  shoulder 
straps  to  distinguish  his  rank,  and,  as  often  happened 
in  the  field,  was  without  his  sword. 

During  thi&  historic  interview,  Grant  has  stated 
that  his  feelings  were  sad  rather  than  jubilant ;  and 
in  response  to  Lee's  inquiry  as  to  the  terms  to  be  ac- 
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corded,  that  he  Tfrote  them  with  gi^tiuine  compassion 
for  his  proud. anti^nist.  Not  only  did  he  permit 
officers  surrendering  to  retain  their  side  arms,  but 
cavalrymen  their  horses;  he  stretched  the  authority 
given  him  in  granting  to  all -^  privates  and  officers 
of  every  grade  —  immunity  from  arresjj  as  long  as 
they  observed  their  paroles  and  ob^ed  the  laws*   ' 

These  generous  te^-ms  were  writtedi  cilearly  and  wilii 
instant  despatch  and  dedsion^  at  one^f  the  two  small 
tables  placed  for  the  two  commanders  in  the  little 
parlor  which  thus  became  historic!  Lee,  seated  at 
the  oth^,  read  th^m  carefully ;  and  although  his  dig- 
nified and  impassive  manner  doubtless  hid  bitter  dis- 
appointment and  anguish  of  spirit  at  the  final  out- 
come of  the  long  struggle,  there  was' ^evidence  of  his 
grateful  surprise  at  their  magnanimity  in  his  re- 
mark that  **  permission  to  retain  side  arms  would 
have  a  happy  effect."  Later,  when  the  lines  outside, 
upon  learning  of  the  great  surrender,  b^an  firing 
a  victorious  salute,  Grant  ordered  it  stopped  at  once, 
forbidding  any  rejoicii^  over  a  fallen  foe. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  most  perplexing 
problems  left  for  the  nation  to  face  were  those  dealing 
with  the  legal  standing  of  the  Confederate  States, 
with  the  racial  antagonisms  of  tlie  South,  with*  sec- 
tional bitterness,  and  with  the  newly  freed  negro 
population.    Certain  States  had  voted  to  secede  from 
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the  Union  and  had  waged  war  against  it.  Were  they 
now  outside  the  pale  and  must  they  be  formally  re- 
admitted before  they  were  accorded  their  former 
rights  of  representation  in  Congress?  If  so,  how 
was  it  to  be  done?  But  as  the  government  had  re- 
fused to  reoc^ize  their  right  to  secede,  and  as  the 
appeal  to  arms  had  failed  to  establish  such  right, 
tibere  were  many,  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South, 
who  maintained  that  these  States  were  still  in  pos- 
session of  the  same  legal  standing  as  before  the  war, 
and,  tiierefoi^,  that  no  process  of  rehabilitation  and/ 
reconstruction  was  necessary. 

Both  Lincoln  and  Grant  were  of  this  latter  opinion. 
Grant's  sympathetic  desire  to  bridge  over  the  gnlf  left 
after  four  yesars  of  strife  was  very  evident  in  his  at- 
titude at  Appomattox  Court  Hotise ;  and  so  anxious 
had  Lincoln  been  to  promote  the  rapid  healing  of  all 
wounds  that  he  had  even  proposed  to  distribute 
$4,000,000  in  the  slave  section  as  indemnity  for  the 
loss  of  slave  property.  The  South  was  prostrate.  It 
was  pacification,  not  further  punitive  measures,  that 
was  needed. 

At  bottom  it  was  the  spirit  of  friendly  pacification 
that  Andrew  Johnson,  the  Vice-President,  called  to 
the  executive  office  by  the  death  of  Lincoln,  really 
desired  to  advance-  But  although  many  of  his  pro- 
posed measures  are  how  considered  just  and  wise,  liis 
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irascible  temper  and  intemperance,  together  with  an 
absolute  lack  of  tact,  aroused  such  antagonism  that 
at  times  he  almost  paralyzed  the  forces  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  his  indiscretions  had  much  to  do  with  awaken- 
ing distrust  of  the  South,  and  at  the  North  came  the 
fear  of  some  attempt  to  revive  and  l^alize  slavery, 
all  of  which  fastened  upon  the  country  the  climasy, 
expensive,  and  often  abused  process  of  reconstruction 
which  dragged  along  for  years,  and  with  effects  al- 
most worse  than  the  war  itself. 

The  climax  of  this  luckless  administration  was 
reached  on  February  24,  1868,  when  the  House  voted 
to  impeach  the  President  for  '^  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors." The  cause  for  this  action  is  now 
generally  regarded  as  entirely  inadequate  for  so 
extreme  a  measure;  but  the  acquittal,  secured  by 
only  one  vote,  was  sufficient  evidence  that  Andrew 
Johnson  was  entirely  unfitted  for  the  high  office 
he  held. 

Within  four  days  of  this  unflattering  verdict,  a 
Republican  Convention,  with  great  enthusiasm, 
imanimously  nominated  General  Grant  as  their  candi- 
date for  the  presidency.  In  November  the  response 
of  the  people  at  the  polls  was  scarcely  less  emphatic. 
Out  of  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  elec- 
toral votes  cast,  this  war-hero  received  two  hundred 
and  fourteen,  an  almost  unparalleled  majority. 
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Keaaons  for  this  immense  poptdarity  are  not  far 
to  seek.  The  one  fact  that  Grantee  military  genius 
had  brought  the  long  war  to  a  dose  would  have  been 
enough.  But,  in  addition,  the  well-known  character- 
istics of  the  man  himself,  —  his  democratic  simplic- 
ity and  staunch  integrity,  his  ienacity  of  purpose  and 
natural  kindliness  and  forbearance,  -—  qualities 
needed  then  as  never  before  or  since  in  the  conduct 
of  national  affairs,  —  all  pointed  to  him  as  the  man 
to  succeed  Lincoln  in  carrying  forward -the  still  lag^ 
gii^  work  of  reconstruction^  which  dragged  slowly 
and  painfully  along  until  1871  before  all  the  States 
were  again  admitted  to  representation  in  bolii  Houses 
of  Congress;  •        ; 

The  national  debt,  too,  complieated  as  it  was  by 
reason  of  a  depreciated  papdr  curr^oy,  remained  a 
heavy  burden  on  tl^  country;  and  ihere  can  be  no 
question  that  Grant  displayed  b<)ih  wisdoin  aiid  cour- 
age in  vetoing  a  measure  proposing  f  uiH;her  inflation. 
It  was  this  vote  that  gave'bim  his  second  term  by 
another  enormous  majority^  which,  in  a  sense,  was 
a  vote  of  confidence  and  a  vindication.  Later,  and 
along  the  same  line.  Grant  wiis  lai^^ely  influential 
in  procurlfag  tiie  passage  of  a  bill  for  the  tesumptidn 
of  a  gold  gtandiard  at  a  fixed  time,  —  in  1879, 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  evfent  of  Grant's  admin*- 
istration,  and  one  of  world-wide  importance,  was  the 
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settlement  of  the  Alabama  Claims.  Early  in  his  first 
term  a  Joint  High  Commission  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  case,  which  resulted  in  the  Treaty  of 
Washington.  This  treaty  provided  for  arbitration 
by  a  tribunal,  —  to  consist  of  a  member  each  from 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  Brazil,  —  which  was  to  decide  upon  the  claims 
of  the  United  States  against  the  British  government 
for  damages  to  American  commerce  by  the  Alabama 
and  other  Confederate  cruisers  fitted  out  during  the 
Civil  War  in  Britidi  ports.  After  two  sittings  at 
Gteneva,  occupying  nearly  a  year,  on  September  14, 
1872,  by  a  majority  of  four  to  one,  this  tribunal 
awarded  the  United  States  $15,500,000  in  gold, 
which  Great  Britain  was  to  pay  in  satisfaction  of 
all  claims  referred  to  it.  The  one  dissenting  voice, 
naturally,  was  that  of  the  British  member.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  tribunal  accomplished  far  more 
than  the  settlement  of  the  claims  under  immediate 
consideration,  and  that  its  work  laid  the  foundation 
for  The  Hague  Tribunal. 

Along  with  this  dignified  and  satisfactory  estab- 
lishment of  her  position  and  international  rights  by 
the  United  States,  there  were  two  striking  indications 
of  internal  development  during  Grant's  administra- 
tion. The  first  was  the  completion,  in  1869,  of  the 
Union  and  the  Central  Pacific  railroads;  and  the 
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second  was  the  International  Exhibition  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Products,  held  in  Philadelphia 
in  1876.  It  was  called  the  Centennial  Exposition,  to 
celebrate  the  one  hundred  years  since  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

To-day,: when  such  expositions  are  clamoring  for 
attention  every  few  years,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate 
fully  the  enormous  impulse  given  by  this  first  one 
to  every  kind  of  development  and  improvement 
in  the  United  States.  The  country  had  been  so 
occupied  with  securing  independence,  with  preserv- 
ing unity,  and  with  pioneer  work  in  almost  every 
sphere  of  life,  that  to  many  who  attended  —  and 
the  attendance  was  ei^ormous  for  that  day  —  the 
time  spent  there  was  in  the  nature  of  a  libferal 
education. 

For  one  thing,  this  Centennial  Exposition  brought 
together  the  first  large  exhibition  of  really  good  pic- 
tures. The  art  building  was  called  Memorial  Hall, 
a  permanent,  splendid  structure  in  Renaissance  stylie. 
Together  with  these,  there  were  beautiful  things  of 
all  kinds  and  descriptions,  mostly  sent  from  Europe 
and  the  Orient,  which,  by  opening  our  eyes  to  the 
appreciation  of  such  things,  became  the  first  incen- 
tive to  their  production.  We  have  far  to  go  yet  to 
stand  abreast  of  countries  with  centuries  of  traditions 
of  beauty  back  of  them ;  but  for  so  young  a  country 
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we  have  accomplished  wonders,  and  the  beginnings  of 
many  of  thdse  things  are  to  be  traced  to  the  Exposi- 
tion, in  1876;  in  Philadelphia. 

With  so  much  that  i^  good  in  Grant's  administra- 
tion, it  is  invidious  even  to  mention  the  shadows, 
which,  after  all,  were  largely  the  result  of  the  chaotic 
conditions  left  by  the  long  war.  During  the  same 
years  that  saw  the  great  fires  of  Chicago  and  Boston, 
whose  total  direct  l^ses  aggregated  $^70,000,000, 
New  Y6rk  was  being  systematically  robbed  6i  nearly 
two-thirds  that  sum  by  the  notorious  Tweed  Eing. 
And  like  <5onditions  existed  in  many  departinents  of 
the  national  government.  The  Whiskey  Ring,  ex- 
posed during  Grant's  second  term,  is  said-  to  have 
profited  at  the  expense  of  the  goVeram^nt,  in  St. 
Louis  alone,  to  the  amount  of  $1,200,000.  Again,  in 
the  scandalous  manipulation  of  the  mioney  market, 
whose  result  was  that  day  of  disaster  known  as  Black 
Friday,  Grant's  honest  simplicity  made  him  the  un- 
guspectioag  agent  of  the  unscrupulous  men  who  en- 
gineered it,  one  of  whom  then  founded  a  great 
fortune. 

Yet  while  Grant's  unsuspicious  integrity  rendered 
him  at  times  the  tool  of  politicians,  in  the  few  scan- 
dals unearthed  during  his  adrainistration  his  personal 
integrity  was  rarely  doubted.  New  lusti^e  was  added 
to  his  fame  by  the  modesty  and  dignity  of  his  bearing 
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as  the  royalty  of  great  nations  showered  upon  him 
the  most  flattering  attention,  paying  tributes  never 
before  offered  to  an  unofficial  guest,  as  he  made  his 
glorious  journey  around  the  worid.  He;  was  lifted  to 
a  unique  position  in  the  eyes  of  the. nation  when  he 
returned  home.  Certain  designiiig,  men  were  tempted 
to  capitalize  his  popularity,  aiwi  be  was  taken  into 
partnership  by  a  Wajl  Sifcreet  ooncejjn  with  the  object 
of  trading  on  his  great  name,  -^  a  diaastrous  Venture 
in  which  he  lost  his  all.    i       .        . 

If  anything  had  ,been  needed  to  inaure  .Grant  a 
plaee  beside:Lincalnia»the  hearts  of  his  countrymen, 
the  proud  heroisHn  with  whichihe  met  an<^  fendured 
oyerwhelming  disaster^  must  have  isecured  it  In 
all  history  there  are  few  piqtur.as.  of  Iheroic  fortitude 
whose; appeal  is  so  poignant  as  that  which  shows  us 
the  war-worn  veteran^  between  jJaro&ysms  of  suffer*- 
ing,  and  uptb  fouir  days  bef oris  his  death,  •^  almo»l 
to  the  nxomelit  of  unconsciousn^s,  r-^  dictating  to  an 
iamanuensis  the  text  of  his  "Memoirs,"  wboise  sale 
iwas  to  be  his  family's  sole  source  of  stpport,  and 
which  brought  the  Jargeist  single  roiyalty  payment 
ever  made  to  an  author. 

That  the  recognition  of  the  essential  greatness  of 
soul  of  this  man  was  immediate,  no  other  evidence 
is  necessary  than  the  days  of  national  moumijig  that 
followed  his  death,  with  the  splendid  honors  heaped 
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upon  him  at  his  funeral.  Except  that  of  Lincoln, 
nothing  approaching  its  solemn  magnificence  has  ever 
been  seen  in  this  country. 

In  New  York,  where  the  final  ceremonies  were 
held,  hundreds  of  thousands  gazed  upon  the  face  of 
the  dead  hero  while  his  body  lay  in  state  at  City  Hall, 
And  from  sunrise  to  sunset  on  the  day  of  burial, 
dirges  were  at  no  moment  intermitted.  Great  gen- 
erals, both  from  the  disbanded  Federal  and  Confed- 
erate armies,  as  well  as  the  highest  civic  officials, 
were  in  attendance.  The  ca&ket,  placed  upon  a  mag- 
nificent car  by  veterans  who  formed  a  guard  of  honor, 
drawn  by  twenty-four  black  horses  with  a  colored 
man  at  each  bridle,  led  a  column  eight  miles  long. 
In  the  Hudson  Eiver,  opposite  the  tomb  now  covered 
by  a  splendid  mausoleum,  five  vessels  from  the  United 
States  Navy  were  drawn  up,  and  salutes  from  their 
guns  added  to  the  solemnity  of  the  military  service 
which  followed  the  religious  rites  on  the  bluff.  Then, 
after  the  final  "  tattoo,"  followed  by  three  yoUeys  of 
musketry,  the  nation's  hero  was  laid  to  rest. 

Southern  cities  half-masted  their  flags,  and  South- 
em  legislatures  passed  resolutions  of  eulogy  and 
respect.  All  that  had  gone  amiss  was  forgotten; 
all  that  was  remembered  was  the  man's  immortal 
deeds  in  the  hour  of  his  country's  gravest  peril. 
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History  is  inexorable.  She  takef  no  account  of  sentiment  and  in- 
tention ;  and  in  her  cold  and  luminous  eyes  that  side  is  right  which 
fights  in  harmony  with  the  stars  in  their  courses.  The  men  are  right 
through  whose  efforts  and  struggles  the  world  is  helped  onward,  and 
humanity  moyes  to  a  higher  level  and  a  brighter  day. — Jchn  Hay, 
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nr^HE  father  of  Jobnll^y,  a  graduate  of  'JJ'iranjByl- 
-■-  ;  vania  OoUege,  hjad  become  lan  M.D.  when  lo- 
cating in  Salei^a,;  Ii^diana,  in  1830.  ^is  mother  "was 
Helen  Leonard,  daughter  of  a  Rhode  Island  olergy- 
man  in  high  repute  for  learning  and  eloquence.  John 
Hay  was  bora  at  Salem,  October  8,  1838.  He  one© 
said  of  hi$  ancestry :  "  Of  my  immediate  progeni- 
tors, my  mother  was  from  New  England  and  my 
father  from  the  South,  The  first  ancestors  I  ever 
heard  of  were  a  Scotchman  who  was  haK  English  and 
a  German  woman  who  was  haJf  French.  In  this  be- 
wilderment I  can  confess  that  I  am  nothing  but  an 
American/', 

In  184?l  the  Hay  family  retmoved  to  Warsaw, 
Illinois,  a  quaint  river  to^^  sovoie  forty  miles  above 
Mark  Twain's  early  home  and  scene  of  his  boyish 
prajiks.  Warsaw,  situated  on  a  bli;iff  overlooking  the 
Mississippi,  affords  an  e^t^isive  view  of  the  Mis:- 
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souri  shore  beyond.  Here  the  bright  eyes  of  the  red- 
cheeked  lad  could  watch  with  delight  the  picturesque 
traffic  of  the  old  steamboat  days,  and  enrich  his  vo- 
cabulary with  the  lingo  scattered  by  deck  hands  and 
crew  at  every  landing,  serving  later  as  flavor  to  his 
humorous  "  Pike  County  Ballads."  A  visiting 
teacher  gave  him  lessons  in  Grerman,  and  he  acquired 
Latin  and  Greek  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  a 
skilful  physician  of  scholarly  tastes. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  offered  a  home  with 
school  advantages  by  his  uncle,  Colonel  Milton  Hay, 
at  Pittsfield,  Pike  County.  His  preparatory  studies 
were  later  carried  on  at  Springfield  in  an  academy, 
afterwards  known  as  the  Lutheran  Concordia  Col- 
lege. In  1855  he  entered  Brown  University  as  a 
sophomore,  graduating  in  1858  as  Class  Poet.  Dr. 
Angell  has  said  of  his  student  days  that  *^  he  had  a 
poet's  temperament,  often  buoyant,  jocular  and  witty, 
and  often  despondent  and  sad.  In  company  with  a 
group  of  congenial  spirits  he  was  jolly,  companion- 
able, sometimes  satirical  and  always  the  best  of  story- 
tellers. .  .  .  He  was  prone  to  be  reticent,  exclusive 
and  shy,  but  the  few  who  were  made  happy  by  his 
confidence  were  held  in  the  bonds  of  the  strongest, 
manly  friendship.'' 

After  graduation  he  returned  home  for  a  most  en- 
joyable visit,  which  hung  in  fond  memory  long  after. 
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Three  yeasis  later,  when  fate  had  brought  him  to  a 
new  and  strange  life  at  Washington,  he  received  a 
letter  from  an  old  acquaintance,  who  described  the 
home  town  as  dull,  to  which  Hay  replied :  "  Warsaw 
dull  ?  It  shines  before  my  eyes  like  a  social  paradise 
compared  with  this  miserable  sprawling  village,  which 
imagines  itself  a  city  because.it  is  wicked,  as  a  boy 
thinks  he  is  a  man  when  he  smokes  and  swears.  I 
wish  I  could  by  wishing  find  myself  in  War- 
^  saw.  •  .  .  I  never  was  before  so  anxious  to  see  it  or 
so  reluctant  to  leave  it.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  go 
home.  I  seem  to  take  on  a  new  lease  of  life,  to  re- 
new, a  fast-fleeting  youth  on  the  breezy  hills  of  my 
home.  I  feel  like  doing  a  marvellous  amount  of 
work  when  I  return,  and  the  dull  routine  of  every 
day  labour  is  charmingly  relieved  by  vanishing  vi- 
sions of  grand  rivers,  green  hills,  and  willowy  islands 
that  float  in  between  me  and  my  paper.  And  some- 
times the  pen  will  drop  from  tired  hands  and  the  desk 
disappear  and  the  annoyances  of  the  chancery  court 
will  be  forgotten  in  dreams  of  happy  days  in  the  old 
home,  lit  with  eyes  and  melodious  with  the  voices  of 
those  who  are  and  ever  have  been 

"  '  A'  the  world  to  me  '  —    You  know  the  rest," 
Some  fourteen  years  further  on  the  mature  man 
had  a  home  of  his  own  to  satisfy  his  craving.    In  1875 
he  won  the  hand  of  Miss  Stone  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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whick  brought  him  happiness,  children,  itoid  fortune, 
and  introduced  him  to  anoliier  group  of  men  who 
gained  leadership  in  the  ooupcils  of  the  nation,  — 
Kutherfoi-d  R  Hayes,  James  A..  Garfield,  William 
McKinley,  and  Mark  Hanna. 

Some*  extracts  from  an  address  to  -flie  alumni  of 
Brown  University  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop, 
author  and  fellow  journalist,  serve  to  show  how  young 
Hay  was  tossed  upon  the  foaming  tide  of  affairs: 

He  began  the  study  of  law  with  his  uncle,  whose  office 
was  next  door  to  and  opened  into  the  ofi&ce  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Between  the  uncle  and  Lincoln  th^re  existed  an 
intimate  friendship  of  many  years.  They  were  constantly 
together.  Into  this  daily  intercourse  Hay  entered  easily 
by  force  of  his  alert  intelligence  an,d  attractive  pdisonality, 
winning  his  way  immediately  to  Lincoln's  ponfidence  and 
esteem. 

Note  the  year  in  which  this  companionship  began.  On 
June  16,  1858,  Lincoln,  speaking  before  the  Eepublican 
State  Convention  at  Springfield,  made  his  immortal  declara- 
tion: "/A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand;'  I  be- 
lieve the  government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave 
and  half  free."  Tbat  was  the  bugle  call  that  straightened 
the  wavering  line  between  the  slavery  and  anti-slavery 
forces  of  the  land.  It  astounded  and  alarmed  Lincoln's 
supporters,  but  it  stirred  the  conscience  of  the  North  and 
turned  its  attention  to  Lincoln  as  its  leader  in  the  rapidly 
approaching  "  irrepressible  conflict."  In  the  ranks  of  Lin- 
coln's personal  followers  the  declaration  caused  a  commotion 
little  short  of  panic.     They  wrote  letters  of  protest  in  great 
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numbers  aad  descended  upon  his  law  office  in  angry  swarms, 
beseeching  him  to  withdraw  ov  modify  the  disturbing  phrase& 
He  listened  to  all  with  patience,  and  to  aU  made  the  same 
reply:  **  If  I  had  to  draw  a  pen  across  my  record  and  eraae 
my  whole  life  from  sight,  and  I  had  one  poor  gift  or  choice 
as  to  what  I  should  save  from  the  "wyeck,  I  would  choose 
that  speech  and  leave  it  to  the  world  imemsed." 

An  immediate  outcome  of  this  speech  was  the  famous 
Lincoln-Douglas  debate  which  occupied  the  sttmmer  of  1858 
and  which  had  the  whdle  country  for  an  audience.  Lincoln 
was  defeated  at  its  close  as  a  cimdidate  £ov  United  St^ttes 
Senator,  but,  aS  subsequent  events  showdd,  he  had  won  a 
nomination  and  election  to  the  Presidencjr'.. .  His  law  office 
in  Springfield  was  his  political  headquarters  during  this 
period,  and  in  it  young  Hay  was  obtaining  his  first  lessons 
in  practical  politics.  It  is  ^asy  to  imagine  him  an  eager 
listener  to  the  animated  and  often  heated  discussions  wbioh 
went  OB  there  besbwe^u  Liiicoln  and  his  paity  advisers,  with 
Lincoln  lifting  them  steadily  atid  unswervingly  to  the 
exalted  moral  level  upoh  which  he  had  taken  hi6  stand* 
The  same  instruction  waft  continued  with  rising  intensity, 
as  the  great  struggle  for  human  freedom  drew  nearer  and 
nearer,  in  1859  and  in  the  campaign  for  the  Presidency  in 
1860.  When  in  February,  1861>  Lincoln  bade  bis  pathetic 
fai^well  to  his  neighbors  and  friends  in  Springfield^  he,  had 
become  so  attached  to  Hay  that  he  took  him  to  Washing* 
ton  as  one  of  his  private  secretaries.  From  that  day  till 
Lincoln's  death.  Hay  was  his  constant  companion,  living  in 
the  White  House  and  sharing  his  confidence  as  scarcely  any* 
one  else  did. 

Lowell  says :  "  It  is  a  benediction  to  have  lived  in  the 
same  age  and  in  the  same  country  with  Abraham  Lincoln/^ 
What  shall  we  call  it  to  have  lived  in  the  same  house  with 
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him  during  these  years  of  war  and  suffering  and  death  1 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  John  Hay  came  out  of  it  a  mature 
man,  trained  in  statecraft  and  in  knowledge  of  the  worlds 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  ?  He  himself  said  in  after  years 
that  if  he  gained  nothing  else  by  the  long  association  with 
Lincoln,  he  hoped  at  least  that  he  acquired  from  him  the 
habit  of  judging  men  and  events  with  candor  and  impar- 
tiality. He  gained  far  more  than  this.  All  that  he  learned 
subsequently  from  books  and  from  experience  was  built 
upon  it.  He  emerged  from  the  white  heat  of  that  trial 
with  his  character  molded  upon  immutable  lines.  Prom 
that  day  till  his  death  he  viewed  politics  and  public  conduct 
through  Lincoln's  eyes,  judging  men  and  measures  by  Lin- 
coln's principles  and  standards,  and  striving  in  all  cases  to 
act  as  Lincoln  would  have  acted  under  like  conditions. 
This  was  apparent  to  all  who  had  the  inestimable  privilege 
of  his  friendship  and  to  all  who  have  studied  his  career. 
He  believed  in  his  inmost  soul  that  Lincoln's  way  was  the 
best  way  and  that  one  who  desired  to  serve  his  country  to 
the  highest  advantage  could  find  no  surer  guide  than  he. 
Summing  up  Lincoln's  character  in  the  closing  chapters  of 
the  "Life,"  Hay  wrote,  in  1890: 

"He  was  tolerant  even,  of  evil ;  though  no  man  can  ever 
have  lived  with  a  loftier  scorn  of  meanness  and  selfishness,  he 
yet  recognized  their  existence  and  counted  with  them.  He 
said  one  day,  with  a  flash  of  cynical  wisdom  worthy  of  La 
Rochefoucauld,  that  honest  statesmanship  was  the  employ- 
ment of  individual  meanness  for  the  public  good.  He  never 
asked  perfection  of  anyone ;  he  did  not  even  insist  for  others 
upon  the  high  standards  he  set  up  for  himself.  At  a  time 
before  the  word  was  invented  he  was  the  first  of  opportunists. 
With  the  fire  of  a  reformer  and  a  martyr  in  his  heart  he  yet 
proceeded  by  the  ways  of  cautious  and  practical  statecraft 
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H©  always  worked, with  things  as  they  were,  whUe  never- 
relinquishing  the  desire  and  effort  to  make  them  better." 

That  WAS  the  political  creed  of  wliich  John  Hay  through- 
out his  life  was  a  devoted  disciple.  His  sense  of  humor^  if 
not  inherited  from  Lincoln,  was  of  the  same  brand.  It  was 
based  on  the  same  accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
the  same  sure  insight  iuto  its  weaknesses,  follies,  vanities, 
subterfuges,  and  self-deceptions.  It  fairly  couipelled  him 
to  see  things  as  they  were,  to  "  keep  his  feet  on  the  ground," 
as  Lincoln  had  kept  his. 

In  that  phrase,  I  state  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  this  scholar  in  politics.  No  matter  how  high  his  sou] 
might  be  soaring  in  the  clouds,  his  feet  were  always  on  the 
earth.  He  had  been  educated  in  knowledge  of  his  country- 
men by  Lincoln,  and  the  faith  in  them  thus  instilled  into 
his  mind  was  never  shaken  or  dimmed.  *'  One  night,"  he 
records  in  the  ^'Life,"  *' Lincoln  had  a  dream  which  he 
repeated  next  morning  to  the  writer  of  these  lines,  which 
quaintly  illustrates  his  unpretending  and  kindly  democracy. 
He  w^  in  some  great  assembly ;  the  people  made  a  lane  to 
let  him  pass.  'He  is  a  common-looking  fellow,'  some  one 
said.  Lincoln  in  his  dream  turned  to  his  critic  and  replied, 
in  his  Quaker  phrase,  *  Friend,  the  Lord  prefers  common* 
looking  people ;  that  is  why  He  made  so  many  of  them.' " 

In  war-time  Lincoln  had  many  needs  for  a  trusted,  con- 
fidential, and  sagacious  friend.  To  study  conditions  in  the 
Potomac  Army,  Hay  was  first  appointed  Coloneli  then  by 
Stant.on's  request  Assistant  Adjutant,  and  passed  periods  in 
the  field,  sometimes  doing  staff  duty,  but  still  remaining 
secretary  at  the  White  House.  He  was  sent  to  Niagara 
with  Horace  Greeley  to  consider  peace  terms  with  Southern 
emissaries,  and  it  took  some  years  for  Greeley  to  foi*give  Hay 
for  covering  the  fiasco  with  a  touch  of  ridicule. 
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Soon  after  Lincoln's  death,  Hay  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  Legation  at  Paris,  as  had  been  agreed  upon  between 
Secretary  Seward  and  Lincoln  before  the  tragedy,  and  he 
departed  at  once  for  his  post.  Secretary  Seward,  in  writ- 
ing to  Mr.  Bigelow,  the  American  Minister  at  Paris,  said  of 
Hay:  **He  is  a  noble  as  well  as  a  gifted  young  man,  per- 
fectly true  and  manly."  His  love  of  learning  revived  in 
undiminished  force  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Paris,  and  dur- 
ing the  two  years  he  remained  there  he  not  only  mastered 
completely  the  French  language,  but  acquired  a  comprehen- 
sive and  thorough  knowledge  of  French  literature  and  art 
and  institutions.  From  Paris  he  went  to  Vienna  as  Charg^ 
d' Affaires,  where  he  spent  a  year,  studying  with  the  same 
eagerness  ^and  with  similar  results  the  language,  literature, 
art,  and  institutions  of  the  country,  and  then  was  sent  to 
Madrid  as  Secretary  of  Legation,  where  he  spent  two  of 
the  most  enjoyable  years  of  his  life.  How  thorough  a 
master  he  became  of  the  Spanish  language  and  literature, 
how  closely  he  studied  Spanish  character,  customs,  and 
traditions,  and  how  his  soul  revelled  in  the  matchless  art 
treasures  of  that  ancient  monarchy,  stand  revealed  in  his 
<*  Oastilian  Days,"  one  of  the  most  charming  books  in  any 
language.  Returning  to  his  own  country  in  the  winter  of 
187i,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  **New  York  Tribune" 
as  an  editorial  writer,  remaining  there  four  years.  For  the 
next  five  years  he  devoted  his  time  mainly  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  "  Life  of  Lincoln,"  a  task  upon  which  he  and 
Mr.  Nicolay  Were  engaged  for  twenty  years.  He  broke 
Into  this  task  reluctantly  in  1879  to  become  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  under  Mr.  Evarts  for  two  years.  In 
1897  President  McKinley  appointed  him  Ambassador  to 
England,  and  a  year  alid  a  half  later  he  recalled  him  and 
made  him  Secretary  of  State. 
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Let  hb  sum  litp  the  edvicatiou  of  this  maa,  aa  at  sixty 
years  of  age  be  took  his  9Qat  at  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  State.  Six  years  with  Ahraham  Lincoln  in  the  study  of 
men,  of  politics,  and  of  government  in  the  mighty  crisis  of  a 
civil  war;  fire  yeiars  abroad  m  the  stody  of  diplomacy, 
European  institutianis,  poiitios,  and  Ungu^ges;  tv^o  years  i^ 
the  Stat^  Dopart^iient  m^  the  stUjdy  of  diplpms^tic  methods 
in  this  country  ]  a  year  and  a  half  as  Ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  a  supplementary  course  in  European 
diplomacy,  institutions,  and  politics ;  twenty  years  of  pains- 
taking, indefatigable,  imaaterf ul  study  of  Abraham  Lidcoln 
and  his  t^me,  r^^ltiag  i;a  a  w.orji  vhich  not  oply  takes  high 
rank  ai)CU>ng  the  great  biographies  of  the  world,  but  is  ajso 
an  authoritative  history  of  the  epoch  preceding  and  including 
our  civil  war. 

When  this  pupil  and  ^  diseiple:  of  Lincoln,  this  life^-long 
student  of  art  and  lit^ratuif^  and  government,  became  Secre- 
tary of  State,  )ie  had  for  the  first, time  opportunity  to  test  to 
the  full  the  value  of  his  training  and  the  extent  of  his  powers. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  our  history  a  training  in 
statemanship  c6m|>ai»ble  to  his.  The  overshadowing,  alL- 
powerful  portion.of.it  ww,  of  eourse,  tha -six-y^a,?. period 
with  Lincoliji-.  That  aloqe  would  have  made  a  useful  public 
servant  out  of  far  inferior  material.  Out  of  Hay,  it  made  a 
great  statesman. 

A  signal  service,  not  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Bishop, 
had  to  do  "with  Ae  Venezuela  boundary  dispute. 
President  Cleveland  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  Bich* 
ard  Olney,  suggested  arbitration  to  Ghreat  Britain ; 
when  Lord  Sfalisbuty  replied:  that  Ae  subject  was  not 
considered  suitable  for  arbitration,  the  correspond- 
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ence  became  spirited.  In  a  special  message  to  Cod* 
grass,  President  Cleveland  reaffirmed  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  boldly  asked  Congress  to  provide  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  tbe  boundary  claims.  All 
Europe  was  startled  by  this  procedure,  war  talk  fol- 
lowed, with  serious  disturbance  of  the  stock  market. 
Our  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  was  aghast  at  his 
government's  temerity,  and  was  almost  betrayed  into 
apology  for  it  Some  one  of  firmer  fibre  being  needed 
in  London,  President  Cleveland  rose  above  party  in 
selecting  John  Hay,  an  ardent  opponent  in  politics, 
and  sending  him  on  one  of  the  most  delicate  missions, 
its  difficulty  being  increased  by  his  lack  of  official 
position  and  by  having  to  deal  with  two  such  positive 
characters  as  President  Cleveland  and  the  great  Eng- 
lish statesman,  Lord  Salisbury,  But  we  can  now  see 
what  was  achieved  by  qualities  that  always  appeal  to 
Englishmen,  —  sincerity,  courage,  and  generosity. 
Happy,  too,  was  the  choice  of  Henry  Norman,  M.P., 
a  man  of  poise  and  tact,  who  was  sent  to  the  United 
States  as  the  counterpart  of  John  Hay.  Through  the 
patient  and  pacifying  influence  of  these  two  urbane 
gentlemen,  radical  differences  were  smoothed  out  and 
the  two  nations  became  better  friends  than  before. 

At  the  beginning  of  McKinley's  administration  the 
Cuban  question  arose  on  the  southern  horizon;  war 
with  Spain  was  threatened,  but  John  Hay  had  been 
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made  Ambassador  to  London  to  meet  this  very  situ- 
ation and  to  keep  watchful  Europe  frpm  forming  al- 
liances that  would  embarrass  his  government  or  from 
seeking  "  spheres  of  interest "  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere. Lord  Salisbury  notified  Russia  that  the 
Cuban  question  was  one  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  that  Great  Britain  would  remain  neu- 
tral and  would  expect  other  nations  to  follow  her  ex- 
ample. Thus  Spain  was  isolated,  and  what  that 
meant  in  the  brevity  of  the  war  and  the  fruits  of  vic- 
tory is  now  very  plain. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  John  Hay  on  becoming 
Secretary  of  State  was  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
in  1908,  He  was  not  in  robust  health  when  assum- 
ing the  heavy  burdens  of  this  position  under  condi- 
tions for  which  there  were  no  precedents.  A  sud- 
den blow  fell  upon  him  in  the  accidental  death  of  his 
son  in  the  prime  of  young  manhood;  then  three 
months  later  came  the  shock  of  McKinley's  assassina- 
tion. This  seemed  to  bring  him  to  the  breaking  point 
and  he  planned  to  retire,  but  as  soon  as  Mr,  Roose- 
velt reached  Washington  to  take  the  reigns  of  govern- 
ment he  went  directly  to  John  Hay  and  begged  him 
to  remain.  He  yielded  and  worked  on,  giving  the 
last  of  his  failing  strength  to  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. A  brief  voyage  to  Europe  failed  to  restore  him, 
and  in  June  he  went  to  his  coimtry  home  at  Lake 
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Sunapee,   New  Hampshire,  where  death  c^me   on 
July  1, 1905. 

Mr.  EHhu  Root,  then  Secretary  of  War,  was  trans* 
f erred  to  the  State  Department,  and  Judge  William 
H.  Taft  was  brought  from  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment, which  heliad  organized,  and  given  the  war  port- 
folio. Mr.  Root  proved  to  be  a  most  worthy  suc- 
cessor in  the  State  Department,  scoring  a  signal 
achievement  in  his  remarkable  tour  of  South  Amer- 
ica. Everywhere  his  invitation  to  the  nations  of  the 
south  to  come  into  equal  brotherhood  "with  the  United 
States  met  a  hearty  response,  and  itii  recognition  of 
his  programme  of  fraternity'  aJnd  cok)perfttion  be* 
tween  the  nations  of  the  western'  hemisjihere  he  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  The  recent  offer  of 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  to  mediate  for  peace  in 
Mexico  is  easily  traced  to  his  influence-  The  A.  B.  0. 
Board  was  a  new  departure  and  is  likely  to  survive 
its  first  fruitless  conference  at  N'iagara  and  serve  its 
primary  purpose  of  promoting  amity  between  the 
two  Americas.  In  a  public  address  Mr.  Roosevelt 
once  said:  ^'  John  Hay  and  Elihu  Root  are  the  two 
greatest  statesmen  of  this  country,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter of  any  other  country."  A  unique  monument  has  ^ 
already  been  raised  to  Mr.  Hay's  memory.  When 
President  Faunce  had  convinced  Mr.  Andrew  Car^ 
negie  that  Brown  University  needed  a  suitable  li- 
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brary,  there  came  with  the  offer  to  supply  one-half 
its  cost  Mr.  Carnegie's  fitting  suggestion  that  it  be 
named  "  The  John  Hay  Library "  in  honor  of 
Brown's  most  distinguished  graduate.  So  well  was 
this  received  that  twenty-eight  admirers  of  Mr.  Hay 
promptly  made  up  the  balance  of  the  required  fund- 
At  the  dedication  exercises  of  this  noble  building  on 
November  11,  1910,  Mr.  Koot  was  invited  to  take 
part,  and  in  a  notable,  masterly  address  paid  a  just 
tribute  to  his  frieoad'silife,  character,  and  long  public 
service  im  words  that  are  to  be  treasured  by  every 
American  patriot :  . 

ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ELIHU  EOOT. 

£|!igh  credit  is  du^  tp  a  country  fliat  oan  appre- 
ciate such  a  man  as  John  Hay ;  that  has  justly 
estimated  his  merit,  has  valued  his  service,  and 
honors  his  memory*  A  people  capable  of  this  have 
something  about  them  too  fine  to  permit  them  to  be 
given  over  to  the  worship  of  merely  material  things. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  qi  a  sharper  contrast 
than  that  between  the  character  of  Mr.  Hay  and  the 
confident,  thids:-skinned,  self-assertive,  pushing,  hust- 
ling character  ordinarily  associated  with  success  in 
the  practical  affairs  of  this  hurly-burly  world.  The 
note  in  his  daily  life  which  most  challenged  the 
attention  of  an  observer  was  that  of  extreme  refin©- 
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ment,  sensitiveness,  and  reserve.  He  was  unassum- 
ing, retiring,  self-effacing.  He  was  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic in  his  sympathies  and  convictions.  He  took 
men  at  their  character  value,  without  regard  to  place 
or  power  or  wealth.  He  was  indifferent  to  popular- 
ity, while  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  approval  of  all 
those  whose  judgment  he  respected  and  whose  friend- 
ship he  valued.  His  life  was  his  own  and  he  shared 
it  only  with  those  he  loved.  He  never  put  it  in  evi- 
dence at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  or  entered  it  in 
competition  for  the  prizes  of  public  life.  The  proud 
modesty  of  his  self-respect  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  testify  in  his  own  behalf  or  to  allege  his  own 
merits.  He  left  others  to  judge  what  he  was  and 
what  he  accomplished,  without  even  aid  from  him, 
while  his  generous  and  loyal  nature  was  never  Weary 
of  giving  credit  and  praise  and  honor  to  his  asso- 
ciates and  contemporaries  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
their  deserts. 

He  was  sensitive  to  beauty  in  all  its  forms  — 
beauty  in  nature,  in  art,  in  form  of  literary  expres- 
sion, in  thought,  in  human  character.  The  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  ethics  controlled  his  judgments 
and  his  practice,  A  fine  and  correct  taste  deter- 
mined the  attractions  and  repulsions  of  his  life,  but 
he  was  not  narrow  or  finical.  He  had  the  enthu- 
siasm of  humanity.     He  had  breadth  of  view  fi"^^ 
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kindness  of  judgment*  He  had  the  saving  grace  of 
humor  to  a  very  high  degree,  and  his  humor  was 
exquisite,  delicate,  and  subtle.  His  estimates  of 
men  and  tj;ieir  lives  cut  through  aU  appearances  to 
the  realities,  were  independent  of  clothes  and  houses 
and  the  accident  of  manners,  and  seized  upon  what- 
ever was  true  and  human,  whether  it  was  in  the 
miner's  hut  or  the  farmer's  ranch  or  the  millionaire's 
palace.  The  scope  of  his  hmnan  sympathy  was  imi- 
versal.  He  could  write  both  the  "  Pike  County  Bal- 
lads "  and  "  Castilian  Days."  Quality  appealed  to 
him,  whether  in  an  earl  or  a  longshoreman.  He 
had  a  fine  sense  of  proportion  and  of  the  fitness  of 
things.  He  had  imagination,  without  which  no  man 
can  be  great  in  business  or  science  or  government 
any  more  than  in  literature  or  art 

The  charm  of  expression  that  we  all  find  in  his 
writings  appeared  no  less  in  his  conversation.  He 
was  the  most  delightful  of  companions.  One  found 
in  him  breadth  of  interest,  shrewd  observation,  pro- 
found philosophy,  wit,  humor,  the  revelations  of 
tender  and  loyal  friendship  and  an  undertone  of 
strong  convictions,  and  now  and  then  the  vibration 
of  intense  feeling,  and  now  and  then  expression  of 
a  thought  that  in  substance  and  perfection  of  form 
left  in  the  mind  the  sense  of  having  seen  a  perfectly 
cut  precious  stone. 
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His  nature  had  its  penalties*  He  shrank  from 
rude,  personal:  contact.  As  things  fine  and  noble 
gave  him  pleasure,  things  brutal  and  sordid  caused 
him  pain.  He  could  fight  for  a  cause  or  a  friend, 
but  he  shrank  from  fighting  for  himself.  Every- 
thing personally  competitive  or  assertive  was  dis- 
tasteful. In  his  later  years  the  prospect  of  a  pub- 
lic appearance  made  him  positively  ill  for  days 
before  the  time  arrived. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  one  would  expect  such 
a  nature  to  withhold  itself  from  the  practical  con- 
flicts of  life,  to  develop  the  critical  faculty  at  the 
expense  of  its  dynamic  force,  and  to  play  its  part 
rather  as  an  observer  and  commentator  than,  as  an 
actor  in  the  aJBFairs  of  the  world. 

There  were,  however,  other  elements  in  this  char- 
acter which  forbade  such  a  life.  Mr.  Hay-  was  born 
and  bred  in  what  wag  then  the  rude  frontier  land 
of  the  Middle  West.  His  youth  was  passed  amid 
the  working  of  the  mighty  forces  that  urged  on 
across  the  prairies  and  valleys  of  the  continent  the 
most  stupendous  movement  of  population  since  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  that  built  up 
and  dedicated  to  freedom  this  republic.  The  air  he 
breathed  was  charged  with  the  tense  feelings  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  conflict.  The  indignation,  the 
wrath,  the  exhortations,  the  prayers,  the  stem  re- 
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solvea,  the  bloodshed  and  sacrifice,  the  moral  up- 
lifting and  sublimation  of  thai,  great  struggle  be- 
tween freedom  and  slavery  were  borne  in  upon  this 
gentle,  receptive,  and  impressionable  soul  in  its  un- 
folding. He  returned  from  his  sojourn  as  a  student 
in  the  grateful  associations  of  this  learned  institu- 
tion to  the  battlefield  of  Miltonic  conflict  in  the 
Lincoln-DoUgias  debates. 

From  somewhere  in  the  past,  perhaps- from  Soot- 
land  of  the  Covenant,  perhaps  from  the  German 
Palatitiate,  harried  ia^id  ravaged  in  religious  wars, 
had  come  a  strain  of  religious  feeling  suid  capacity 
for  selMevotion  that  answered  to  tlie  influences  of 
this  environment.  The  youth  knew  Lincoln  and 
became  his  disciple;  During  fcmr  years  in:  ^e  White 
House  the  inspiration  and  controlling  pcrwer  of  that 
great  nature  guided  the  growth  of  the  yofixng  Assist- 
ant Secretary.  The  relation  between  them  was  not 
-Q^  ordinary  official  relation  between  a  great  officer 
and  a  young  assistant.  It  was  personal  and  afEeO' 
tionate.  Often  in  later  tim^s,  when  Mr.  Hay  was 
premier  in  the  cabinets  of  President  McKinley  anid 
President  Eoofievelt,  some  incident  of  service  in  the 
White  House  would  recall  to  his  mind  eveiits  of  the 
earlier  days  among  the  same  familiar  scenes,  and 
the  telling  of  the  story  with  all  the  charm  and 
graphic  power  we  know  so  well  would  leave  an  im*- 
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pression  upon  his  associates  never  to  be  forgotten, 
One  such  recital  illustrates  the  relation  between  the 
two.  Through  the  centre  of  the  second  story  of  the 
White  House  runs  a  long  corridor  from  the  extreme 
east  to  the  extreme  west.  Mr.  Lincoln  slept  in  a 
room  at  the  western  end  and  the  young  Assistant 
Secretary  slept  in  a  little  room  at  the  southeastern 
comer.  The  President,  oppressed  and  disturbed  by 
the  cares  and  perplexities  and  nervous  tension  of  the 
Great  War,  was  often  sleepless,  and  often,  when  he 
had  long  sought  sleep  in  vain,  he  would  rise  and  go 
down  to  the  boy's  room  and  waken  him  in  the  dead 
of  night  and,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  bed,  would 
read  aloud  to  him  from  some  favorite  book  imtil  the 
current  of  thought  was  changed  and  sleep  seemed 
possible.  Sometimes  it  was  the  Bible;  sometimes 
Shakespeare ;  sometimes  Tom  Hood.  The  spiritual  * 
insight  of  the  great  liberator  divined  in  the  soul  of 
the  boy  the  sympathy  and  responsiveness  which  re- 
turned to  the  reader  a  calm  and  solace  he  could  not 
find  in  the  cold,  dull  page  alone.  How  often  have 
the  listeners  to  that  tale,  as  their  duties  brought  them 
again  and  again  to  the  scene,  imagined  the  tall,  gaunt 
form  of  Lincoln,  clad  in  white,  passing  down  the  long, 
dimly  lighted  corridor,  seeking  comfort  against  his 
cares  from  the  sympathy  of  the  noble  youth  in  the 
thoughts  to  which  he  loved  to  turn.    Was  ever  a  boy 
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SO  fortunate !  Was  ever  a  character  so  influenced  and 
guided  in  the  development  of  its  most  impression- 
able years!  From  that  time  we  may  well  believe 
came  the  large  and  kindly  view,  the  deep  sense  of 
the  seriousness  of  life  underlying  the  wit  and  humor 
and  sensitiveness  to  impressions  of  the  beautiful,  the 
genuine  love  of  his  country  and  its  people,  the  love 
of  humanity,  of  peace  and  justice  with  mercy,  the 
capacity  for  loyalty  to  great  causes,  and  the  unques- 
tioning realization  of  duty  to  play  a  man^s  part  in 
the  world  of  action. 

Upen  this  foundation  was  built  up  lie  character 
that  Mr;  Hay  brought  to  the  great  oflSce  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  He  brought  also  the  results  of  wide 
and  varied  training  in  his  maturer  years.  Five  years 
as  Secretary  of  Legation  in  Paris,  in  Vienna,  and 
in  Madrid,  two  years  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
service  as  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  had  given 
him  the  technique  of  the  profession  of  diplomacy; 
had  taught  him  the  language  of  diplomacy,  in  which 
words  so  often  have  a  far  different  weight  and  mean- 
ing from  the  same  words  used  in  the  other  profes- 
sions, at  the  Bar,  in  business,  and  in  literature.  He 
had '  learned  the  methods,  the  conventions,  the  eti- 
quette, the  prejudices,  the  delicate  and  difficult  art, 
of  diplomatic  polemics.  He  had  learned  how  to  avoid 
the  blundering  obtuseness  to  the  sentiments  and  real 
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feelings  of  others  which  eo  often  brings  to  nought 
the  good  intentions  of  well-meaning  but  uninstructed 
negotiators,  and  an  occasional  illustration  of  which 
has  suggested  the  reproach  implied  in  the  phrase, 
^^  Shirt-sleeves  diplomacy." 

Five  years  as  an  editorial  writer  for  the  "  New 
York  Tribune"  and  a  considerable  period  as  its  re^ 
sponsible  editor  had  broadened  his  knowledge  and 
interest  in  the  nmltitude  of  questions  affecting  the 
internal  interests  of  America,  and  had  given  him  a 
familiarity  with  public  men  and  public  affairs*  His 
Ufe  had  been  passed  among  men  of  thought  aiid  men 
of  action!.  Letters,  art,  science,  business,  J)ublic  Ufe, 
the  professions,  had  coaatributed:the  frienxiships  that 
enlisted  his  sympathies*  He  knew  many  J)laees  and 
their  people,  many  sdd^s  of  life,  maiy  points  of  view. 
He  came  to  the  State  D^mrtment  just  ali  the  time 
when  the  conclusion  of  the  War  with  Spain  opened  a 
new  erd  in  flie  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  new  relations  was  important,  exigent, 
and  critical.  It  concerned  American  prestige  and 
prosperity,  the  country's  place  in  the  estimation  of 
the  world,  its  opportunity  for  influence  for  ita  own 
good  and  for  the  good  of  mankind.  The  conjuncture 
of  the  time  and  the  man  was  most  fortunate.  Mr. 
Hay  impressed  upon  tiie  diplomacy  of  the  United 
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States  at  this  critical  period  a  quality  of  courtesy,  of 
consideration,  of  competency  in  dealing  with  diplo* 
matic  qiiestions,  and  a  quality  of  simplicity  and 
truthfulness  worthy  of  the  disciple  of  Lincoln,  The 
little  questions  that  trouble  so  many  small  men  -— * 
petty  tricks  and  deceptions  and  subterfuges  and  small 
advantage^  *—  had  no  place  in  his  scheme  of  conduct. 
Always  the  biHMid  view,  the  kindly  jii^ment^  the 
considerate  treatment,  the '  true  dignity  oft  nations, 
the  true  intereistB  'o£  his  people  and  of  civilization^ 
guided  his  action!  Wc  may  feel  warranted  in  believ^ 
ing  that  his  administration  of  our  foreign  affairs 
evoked  sefntimBpis  <)f  respect  amid;  friendly  -judgnoent 
throughout  the  woiM.  The:  impress  o^  his  ^ork  and 
influence: will  lon^  continue  to  be  a  aahitary  force  in 
tie  conduct  of  6tiri;foreign  affains*. 

Among  the  nraUitude  of  things  that  he  did  wisely 
and  skilfillly  we. may  recall  the  settlement  of'  the 
Alaskan  Boundary  dispute.  The  rough,  miners  on 
each  side  of  the  disputed  line  were  wholly  intolerant 
of  opposing  claims  and  perfectly  ready  to  fight  for 
their  own  rights,  and  at  any  moment  a  new  discovery 
of  gold  in  the  disputed  territory  might  have  led  to  a 
conflict  that  would  have  put  all  Western  Canada  and 
Western  Ameri<»  ablaze.  The  Joint  Hi^  Commis- 
sion of  1898,  which  was  convened  for  the  settlement 
of  a  dozen  questions  between  the  United  States  and 
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Canada^  came  to  a  deadlock  on  the  Alaskan  question 
and  broke  up  without  action.  With  the  ^eatest  good 
sense  and  skill,  a  practical  modus  vivendi,  a  judicious 
treaty,  and  a  tribunal  to  hear  and  determine,  the 
difficulty  was  disposed  of  forever.  The  treatment 
of  our  relations  with  England  as  a  neutral  during 
the  Boer  War;  the  substitution  of  the  separate  and 
sole  ownership  of  Tutuila  for  the  impracticable  con- 
dominium which  had  existed  in  Samoa;  the  laying 
of  the  foimdation  for  the  rescue  of  Santo  Domingo 
from  the  condition  of  anarchy  and  bankruptcy  and 
the  establishment  of  the  system  of  assistance  by  the 
United  States  which  is  now  making  that  country 
peaceful  and  prosperous ;  the  settlement  of  American 
claims  against  Turkey ;  the  sympathetic  treatment  of 
the  wrongs  against  the  Jews  in  Kumania  and  in 
Russia;  the  mediation  between  Venezuela  and  her 
creditors,  whose  action  threatened  an  infringement 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  —  all  these  are  entitled  to 
note  and  to  high  credit.  There  were,  however,  three 
great  fields  of  diplomatic  action  for  which  Mr.  Hay 
should  always  be  especially  remembered. 

He  gave  vital  aid  to  the  definite  system  for  the 
peaceable  settlement  of  international  disputes,  which 
up  to  this  time  has  been  known  as  the  system  of 
arbitration  and  which  received  its  form  in  the  first 
Hague  Conference  of  1899. 
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The  Convention  for  Arbitration  signed  at  The 
Hague  was  purely  voluntary  in  its  provisions  and 
it  was  regarded  by  most  of  the  European  nations 
as  merely  sentimental  and  academic.  It  was  the 
United  States,  under  Mr.  Hay's  direction  of  its 
foreign  office,  that  led  the  way  in  turning  this  theo- 
retical scheme  into  a  practical  working  system.  The 
first  case  taken  to  the  Tribunal  was  under  our  treaty 
with  Mexico  of  May  22,  1902,  submitting  to  its 
decision  the  so-called  Pious  Fund  controversy  as  to 
the  rights  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  in  Cali- 
fornia to  a  portion  of  the  Mexican  church  moneys, 
and  the  first  decision  of  the  Tribunal  was  its  deci- 
sion in  favor  of  the  United  States  in  that  case. 

When  in  1903  England,  Germany,  and  Italy  had 
united  in  a  warlike  demonstration  against  Venezuela 
to  compel  the  payment  of  her  debts,  and  Venezuela 
had  appealed  to  the  United  States  for  aid,  it  was 
under  Mr.  Hay's  guidance  that  arbitration  was  sub- 
stituted for  war  and  the  nations  were  led  to  the  bar 
of  The  Hague  Tribunal  for  the  determination  of 
their  rights. 

The  real  obstacles  to  arbitration  consist  not  in 
the  difficulty  of  making  speeches  about  it  or  in 
formulating  theories  in  favor  of  it  to  which  every- 
one will  agree,  but  in  the  practicaL  working  out  of 
the  system,  the  application  of  the  theory  to  concrete 
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cases.  It  is  die  difference  betweea  a  prospectus  and 
a  successful  business  enterprise.  Everyone  knows 
that  to  mate  a  prospectus  is  easy  ^— to  succeed  in 
business  is  hard.  It  was  in  this  field  of  practical 
diflSculty  that  Mn  Hky  came  to  the  rescue  of  The 
Hague  Tribunal  and  furnished  that  element  of  re- 
spect for  the  Tribunal  as  a  working  madiine  which 
was  liecessary  to  rescue  it  from  exile  in  Utopia* 
Then  he  followed  with  a  series  of:  arbitration  treaties 
ill  which  practically  all  the  countries  tiiat  took  part 
in  the  Brit  Hague  OoEnfereiice  j6in€d  in  agneiement 
to  submit  their  differetiices  withifthe  United  States 
to  The  Hague  Tribunal.  These  treiaties  failed  of 
ratification  by  the  Senate  becaiise  bf:a  purely  inter- 
nal question^  but  they  furnisted  the  bksis  of  inter- 
national as^nt  upon  which  Mr.*  Q^ys  succiessors 
have  beeii  able  to  give  effieot  to  his  pcurposefi. 

Mr.  Hay's  diplomacy  openfed  a  way  for  the  con* 
struction  of  liie  Panama  OariaL  When  he  took 
office  all  progress  in  that  direicliion  was  blocbed,  as 
it  had  been  since  1860,  by  theOlaiyfcn-Bulwer  treaty, 
which  bound  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  as 
a  participant  in  any  enterprise  foir  the  cotmection  of 
the  two  oceans.  Upon  his  negotiation, that  treaty 
was  abr<^ted  and  the  United  States  was  set  fifee  to 
accomplish  the  great  woric  itiselfi  Then  followed  the 
n^otiations,  far  advanced  towards  coniplelion,  with 
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Nicaragua;  md  then  the  negotiations  witii  Colom- 
bia for  tie  right  t6  the.  Panama  rontp,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  Hay-Herran  treaty;  the  negotiations 
with  the  French  Canal  Company,  which  ended  in 
the  purdiase  of  their  rights;  the  revolution  in  Pan- 
ama consequent  upidn  the  rejection  at  Bogota  of  the 
Hay-Herran  treaty ;  the  swift  and  just  reoognition 
of  tiae  Panama  KepnWiCy  an*  act  as  to  the  propriety 
and  rightfulness  of  whidi  Mr.  Hay  herer  witrered 
Bor  hesitated  fbi*  ,an  instiajati  Then  came  the  treaty 
with.  Panama;  and  the  work  of  piercing  tiie  harrier, 
uniting!  the  oceans,  changing  the  trade  routes  of 'the 
world,  and  fuLfiiling  tibel'driBams  of  the  great  niavi- 
gators  wias  begun.  . , ;    ;  < 

Mar.  Hay  led  thfe  world;  iin  determining  the  re- 
lations, of  Westem :  ©ivilissation  to  the  -.vist  Empire 
of  China  and  in  ^reaeirviAg  the  integrijby  of'  that 
Empire  with  an  .open  dooir  of  equal  opportunities 
for  the  commerce  of  tixe  world.  Whiah  he  tocJc;  office 
Bufisia  was  pressing  down  iipc^  Manchi^ria  from 
the  north  and  held  possession  of  flie  Pemnsnla  of 
the  Begent's  Sword,  with  the  grelafc  fortress  of  Port 
Arthur  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  Bay-  of  i  Ohilii 
England  had  acquired  a  lease  of  Wpihiaiwei  for  a 
military  and  naval  base  with  which  to  off  set.  Port 
Artjinr,  at  tiie  same  time  holding  her  vantage  ground 
on  the  sonth  at  Hongkong,  and  her  sphere  of  in* 
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nese  territorial  and  administrative  entity,  protect  all 
rights  guaranteed  to  friendly  Powers  by  treaty  and 
international  law,  and  saf^uard  for  the  world  the 
principle  of  equal  and  impartial  trade  with  all  parts 
of  the  Chinese  Empire." 

The  assent  of  all  the  Powers  to  the  principle  thus 
declared  was  equivalent  to  a  self-denying  ordinance 
barring  them  from  further  aggression.  A  principle 
of  right  conduct  was  established  by  which  all  future 
action  was  to  be  judged.  Unanimity  of  assent  car- 
ried to  each  Power  the  assurance  that  it  was  safe  in 
conforming  its  conduct  to  the  principle  declared. 
The  process  of  dismemberment  was  checked  and 
China's  opportunity  for  regeneration  and  progress 
was  secured.  This  was  followed  by  the  negotiation 
of  the  treaty  of  October  8,  1903,  which  at  the  same 
time  secured  larger  opportunities  for  American  com- 
merce and  laid  down  the  lines  for  China's  rational 
development.  It  bound  China  to  abolish  the  Likin 
—  that  system  of  internal  customs  duties  which  keeps 
her  provinces  apart,  impedes  trade,  and  prevents 
national  growth.  It  provided  for  uniformity  of 
external  duties ;  for  the  revision  of  the  mining  laws 
and  the  development  of  mineral  wealth;  for  the 
protection  of  trade-marks,  patents,  and  copyrights; 
for  a  uniform  national  coinage;  and  a  reform  of 
the  judicial  system. 
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of  apparently  unrelated  steps  America  has  been 
drawn  gradually  towards  her  opportunities  in  this 
great  future.  The  cession  of  California,  the  Oregon 
treaty,  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii,  the  taking  of  the  Philippines,  reveal  tiiem- 
selres  in  retrospect  as  successive  step*  all  in  the  same 
direction*  It  remained  to  construct  and  control  the 
Western  avenue  of  approach  to  the  Pacific  through 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  to  establish  in  the  OrieJit 
a  standard  of  I'eapect  and  confidence  for  the  unselfish 
purposes  aiid  moral  power  of  the  government  which, 
v^ith  all  its  faults  and  shortcomings,  still  works  in 
the  spirit  of  Washingt<)n  and  Lincoln  and  seeks  the 
prosperity  of  Its.  people  in  the  paths  of  peace  without 
weakness  and  of  justice  with  charity.  Poetic  vision, 
wisdom  of  statesmanship,  skill  of  trained  diplomacy, 
hitve  done  their  work,  and  th6  great  opportunity  of 
the  Pacific  lied  before  our  people  and  their  children. 
In  moat  of  his  undertakings  Mr.  Hay  was  met 
with  kindness  and  magnanimous  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  Powers  with  which  he  dealt.  It  was  so 
in  the  Alaska  Boundary  tteaty;'  in  the  abrogation 
of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  tredty;  in'  the  arbitration 
treaties;  in  the  general  assent  to  the  preservation  of 
the  integrity  of  China.  Few  of  us  can  realize  the 
long  and  weary  path  leading  to  such  a  final  assent  — 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome;    th^  pitfalls  to  be 
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less  ages,  called  by  divine  voices  to  a  destiny  grander 
and  brighter  than  we  can  conceive,  and  moving  al- 
ways, consciously  pr  unconsciously,  along  lines  of 
beneficent  achievement  whose  constant  aims  and  ulti- 
mate ends  are  peace  and  righteousness." 

I  think  he  would  not  greatly  desire  that  statues 
and  colimms  be  erected  in  his  memory;  that  he 
sought  for  no  monument  other  than  the  perpetual 
existence  of  the  EepubKc  into  whose  structure  he 
had  wrought  his  life.  But  we  may  be  sure  that 
this  memorial,  dedicated  to  the  art  of  letters,  in 
which  he  foimd  his  solace  and  refuge  from  the  harsh 
storms  of  life,  standing  amid  the  scenes  that  were 
dear  to  his  memories  of  youth,  inscribed  with  his 
name  by  the  proud  affection  of  his  Alma  Mater, 
would  be  inexpressibly  grateful  to  his  heart. 
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By  prof.  CHARLES  WILLIAM  BURKETT. 

"N  TO  one  thmg  stands  out  more  conspicuously  in 
-^  ^  our  evolution  as  a  nation  than  the  fact  that 
ours  has  been  a  two-part  development.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  War  between  the  States  we  were  a  people 
with  conflicting  notions  as  to  government,  morality, 
and  rights.  Idealists  had  set  up  theories,  orators  had 
expounded  doctrines,  publicists  had  presented  docu- 
ments, and  voters  had  decreed  policies;  but  until 
swords  and  guns  had  spoken,  unity  of  purpose  had 
no  far-reaching  demonstration. 

The  nation  before  1861  was  a  congeries  of  States 
and  peoples  bordered  by  State  lines.  The  nation  after 
1865  was  a  imited  country,  populated  by  a  imited 
people,  henceforth  to  be  governed  on  the  theory  of  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  Before  1861 
the  problem  had  been  to  conquer  the  wilderness. 
After  1865  the  problem  was  to  master  the  country's 
resources  and  make  them  useful  to  man.  Looking 
back  over  the  earlier  period,  we  find  the  people  estab- 
lishing their  homes,  outlining  their  farms,  raising 
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raw  materials  available  on  erery  hand.  It  needed 
only  the  canal  and  the  railroad  to  carry  the  products 
of  the  farm  to  the  city,  needed  only  these  same  trans- 
porting agents  to  carry  coal  and  iron  and  lumber 
from  field  and  mine  and  forest  to  manufacturing 
centres  where  hordes  of  workers  Were  sheltered  and 
directed,  in  the  work  of  making  these  raw  materials 
into  finished  product^  to  n^eet  wants  and  caprices  of 
every  kind  and  description, 

Manufaotuiring  oppottunities  built  the  cities; 
manufacturing  pppoxtimities  dfecreed  the  fall  of  ag* 
ricultare.  To  medaanieal  industry  diis  pleriod  was 
the  age  of  golden  realizations.  But  agriculture,  the 
conqueror  of  the  past,  had  now  entered  into  its  period 
of  greatest  depression.  The  former  entetred  into,  and 
during  the  last  fifty  years  has  passed  throng,  a  mar^ 
vellous  development.  The  latter  sank  to  its  lowest 
depths;  but  out  of  its  wflnderings  th]Pough  deprea- 
sion  and  despair  it  kept  its  visioa  dear,  until^  re* 
*tumiug  home  again,  it  introduced  from  ahops  and 
mills  such  practical  innovations  that  its  recent  years 
have  been  the  most  glorious  the  world  has  ever  known. 
The  marvellous  production  of  more  than  ten  billion 
dollars  in  wealth  last  year  f  tcan  aoil  and  air  and  sun- 
light and  protoplasm:  was  made  possible  only  because 
people  from  farm  and  field  had  flocked  in  years  gone 
by  to  town  and  city  to  live  and  work,  and  in  doing 
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ity  to  human  needs  the  work  is  still  in  its  infancy 
and  will  not  end  until  every  stream  is  harnessed  and 
every  city  and  rural  home  is  heated  and  lighted  by 
hydroelectric  current,  and  numerous  stationary  and 
propelled  vehicles  are  equipped  with  power  and  move- 
ment, free  from  dynamo  or  storage  battery. 

Up  to  the  days  of  Lincoln,  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  United  States  as  a  new  nation,  agriculture  reigned 
supreme  among  our  people.  Hope,  happiness,  as- 
piration all  centred  in  the  country.  Then  Western 
wheat  fields  and  Eastern  pasture  lands,  through  tools 
and  improved  domestic  animals,  flooded  the  markets 
with  grain  and  meat.  Returning  soldiers  with  pro- 
ductive work  now  denied  sought  new  fields,  new 
homes.  The  rapidly  growing  industrial  enterprises 
enticed  soldiers  and  farm  boys  by  thousands.  New 
railroads  were  stretched  long  distances  from  east  to 
west  and  from  north  to  south.  These  called  for  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  workers ;  and  to  provide  the 
ties  and  rails  and  engines  and  cars  other  new  indus- 
tries came  into  being  and  hosts  of  other  workers  were 
taken  from  farm  to  city.  Every  time  a  new  boat  or 
railroad  or  farm  tool  or  new  convenience  was  started 
a  new  industry  was  created  to  supply  the  materials  to 
advance  its  development.  Thus  there  arose  a  condi- 
tion shortly  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  1861  that 
led  to  the  introduction  and  development  of  mechani- 
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Important  as  agricidtuTe  and  manufftctnring  have 
been  in  the  development  of  the  American  nation, 
closely  linked  with  these  twin  sisters  of  indnstry  is 
commerce  in  its  many  channeliB*  Without  commerce 
there  would  be  small  exchange  of  ideas,  little  ^e- 
change  of  products ;  either  lacking,  there  could  have 
developed  no  well-roUnded  perfection  of  progress  and 
mastery.  This  new  nation  has  won  a  premier  position 
in  world  affairs  because  of  its  natural  resources,  be- 
cause of  an  alert  and  industrial  people  to  utilize  them, 
and  because  the  made-over  products  enjoyed  and  de- 
manded favor  even  in  the  furthermost  parts  of  the 
earth.  While  we  send  our  products  to  other  countries 
and  in  return  receive  other  products  from  other  peo- 
ples, the  balance  in  trade  of  food  and  manufactured 
articles  is  so  enormously  in  our  favor  that  money 
flows  to  our  shores  in  steady  streatns,  trntil  this,  the 
youngest  nation,  has  become  not  only  the  riche^  but 
also  the  most  powerful. 

This  industrial  period  gained  such  momentum  that 
our  own  population  was  unequal  to  the  demands,  and 
inducements  have  been  continuously  offered  to  wind- 
ing laborers  in  other  lands;  These  men  and  women^ 
coming  here  and  finding  their  work  and  living  profit- 
able and  attractive,  severed  their  ties  abroad  and  cast 
liieir  lot  in  the  land  of  their  employers,  where  in  time 
they  and  their  children  merged  With  the  people  of 
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Let  it  not  be  forgot  that  the  gl6ry  of  the  present 
was  not  the  glory  also  of  the  past.  Were  the  crops 
of  1915  to  be  harvested  as  in  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary fathers,  every  able-bodied  man  of  military 
age  in  the  United  States  would  be  required  to  gather 
them.  The  forces  heretofore  named  have  made  it 
possible  for  men  and  women  to  devote  their  lives  to 
art,  music,  and  literature,  where  energies  were  for- 
merly required  to  produce  sufficient  food  and  raiment. 
When  men  learned  how  to  grow  two  blades  of  grass 
where  one  had  grown  before,  one  laborer  out  of  every 
two  was  released  for  other  work ;  and  instead  of  work- 
ing in  the  harvest  field,  he  spent  his  labor  in  shop  or 
mill  fashioning  tools  and  machines  to  release  still 
more  humans  from  the  tpil  of  the  fields.  And  be- 
cause production  increased,  the  railroad  to  carry  that 
production  was  forced  to  increase  also.  If  our  cities 
have  made  a  marvellous  growth,  it  is  because  men  are 
no  longer  needed  to  till  the  soil.  A  hundred  years 
ago  one  person  in  twenty-five  lived  in  cities  in  the 
United  States ;  now  one  person  in  three  lives  in  towns 
or  cities  of  eight  thousand  inhabitants  or  over.  To- 
day thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  population  can  raise 
food  enough  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this 
country  and  furnish  over  one-half  of  our  exports. 
Our  fine  public  buildings,  our  magnificent  public 
parks,   our  massive,   many-storied  city  blocks,   our 
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art  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inen  and  women  are 
relieved  of  productive  labor  to  other  pursuits  of  in- 
vestigation, experimental  work,  educational,  and  so- 
cial amusement  Thus  eoientific  and  medical  labora- 
tories, hospitals,  teachers,  music  schools,  and  colleges 
abound  in  every  section  a^id  State.  Witii  every  dis- 
covery to  lessen  the  burdens  of  mankind,  men  and 
women  are  relieved  to  labor  in  new  fields,  to  make 
othe*  advances,  and  to  attain  still  greater  achieve- 
ments.       ^ 

In  no  iittstance  was  the  triumph  ;of  inventive  genius 
more  strikingly  illuistrated  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Wright  brothers  when  they  conquered  the  air  in  their 
initial  flights  in  North  Carolina  in  1903.  The  world 
had  long  laughed  at  Darius  Green  and  his  flying  ma- 
chine, but  from  1908  aviation  became  an  established 
fact  and  the  aeroplane  a  marvellous  ma<diine  for  im- 
mense practical  use  in  both  war  and  peace.  Equally 
astounding  and  much  more  valuable  were  the  experi- 
ments of  the  youthful  Marconi  that  were  soon  to 
make  the  sending  of  teiegi*aphic  message  without 
tiie  use  of  wires,  a  regular  feature  of  commerce. 
To-day  no  ship  of  importance  is  considered  fully 
equipped  that  is  not  installed  with  a  wireless  outfit. 
Important,  too,  has  submarine  navigation  become  in 
recQit  years,  since  Phillips  and  Holland  devised  the 
fish-like  craft  that  could  disappear  and  prowl  the  deep 
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and  engineers  in  all  mechanical  pursuits  to  make  ag- 
ricultural production  still  greater  and  to  instil  new 
thought,  new  endeavor  into  mechanical  and  industrial 
activities.  To-day  both  agriculture  and  manufacture 
possess  a  practical  literature  that  is  of  incalculable 
value  in  the  practices  and  customs  of  these  great  in- 
dustries. Ifot  only  have  the  units  of  production  been 
made  more  effective,  but  the  human  element  has  been 
elevated  to  a  more  prosperous  and  cultured  position. 
The  mechanic  and  farmer  are  now  students  and  read- 
ers. The  farmer  enjoys  an  established  place  in  so- 
ciety on  a  par  with  other  industrial  and  professional 
men.  ^ 

In  agriculture  no  work  has  been  more  noticeable 
than  in  the  field  of  plant  breeding  and  improvement. 
The  success  of  Luther  Burbank  in  giving  the  de- 
veloped potato  is  world-wide.  Com  has  been  bred  to 
larger  yields,  imtil  now  twice  its  former  production 
is  possible.  Wheat  and  oats  both  now  give  larger 
harvests  and  stand  also  better  the  rigors  of  winter  and 
insect  and  fungus  pests.  The  small,  insipid  apples, 
peaches,  and  plums  of  our  forefathers  have  given  way 
to  larger  fruit  of  fairer  quality.  By  slow  stages  of 
animal  improvement  the  angular,  thin-flanked  hogs  of 
the  early  century  have  been  transformed  into  the  sleek, 
well-rounded  breeds  of  to-day.  In  the  same  manner 
sheep  have  been  developed  into  wool  and  mutton 
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deTgoing  change  and  expaaieion-  Once  the  husking 
bee,  the  bam  raising,  the  spelling  sdiool,  and  the 
sugaring  camp  were  social  functions  that  were  as 
truly  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  people  as  their  daily 
pursuits  in  raising  food  and  hunting  game.  These  in 
time  gare  place  to  the  community  dance,  to  card 
games,  to  camp  meetings,  revivals,  and  social  clubs. 
To-day  country  and  city  indulges  in  the  dielights  of 
baseball ;  So  wiedded  has  Amjerioan  democracy  become 
to  this  sport  that  it  is  now  fcyuly,  called  the  great 
American  game.  Profeasional  team^  financed  with 
huge  capital  attract  thousands  to  the  daily  game,  and 
in  rural  districts,  totwns,  and  cities  thousands  of 
aanate\ir  players  gain  health  ^jud  strenigth  in- the  spprt, 
ajad  millions  freedom  for.  the  inoflie4t  from  the. trying 
tasks,  of  daily  life,.  JEqually  deligjitful  to  players  and 
attendants  are  the  intercollegiate, footjjailga^es,  now 
a  regular  autumn  sport  in  praOtically  ^very  icoUege 
in  tjie  la4d.  Many  of-  the.gre&t  games  draw  from 
twenty  thousand  to  forty  thousand  people;  Enthu- 
siasm at  these  games  reaches  a  high  degree.  .  In  all 
partfi:  of  the  country  golf  and  tennis  enjoy  great  popu- 
lai'ity.  These  games  are  supported  in  a  latge  meas^ 
ure,  aot  by  the  leisure  classes,  but  by  workers  in  the 
several  trades,  businesses,  and  professions,  ;  The  horse 
race,  t??e  lite-stock  show,  the  community  field  days. 
$xe  all  regular  features  of  presentday  American  lite. 
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first  for  depicting  great  human  truths  as  expressed 
in  art,  literature,  the  drama,  and  current  movements. 
Its  larger  function  will  be  in  enlarging  knowledge 
through  scientific  truth.  The  moving  picture  is  pre- 
dicted to  command  as  large  a  place  in  future  educa- 
tion as  the  text-books  in  recent  decades. 

The  public  school  system  occupies  a  deserving  place 
in  any  mention  of  American  progress  and  greatness. 
To  it  more  than  to  any  other  single  institution  must 
be  credited  the  high  mental  power  of  our  people.  In 
the  fertile  mind  of  Jonathan  Edwards  was  thought 
out  the  moral  problems  of  an  educated  people.  In 
the  fertile  mind  of  Horace  Mann  were  brought  to 
light  the  solid  foundation  for  an  enlightened  public 
school  system.  This  coimtry  has  been  built  on  the 
doctrine  that  eflSciency  springs  from  trained  minds. 
In  no  period  of  our  existence  has  this  philosophy  been 
made  so  practical  as  in  recent  decades.  To-day  not 
only  is  the  child  forced  to  attend  school,  but  oppor- 
tunity is  given  in  schools  for  vocational  as  well  as 
cultural  studies,  that  the  boy  or  girl  may  be  fitted  to 
work  as  well  as  to  live.  For  higher  training  the  child 
can  now  move  direct  from  the  public  school  into  in- 
dustrial, vocational,  or  professional  school  without 
waste  of  time  or  study.  Even  prisons  are  being 
turned  into  educational  and  industrial  activity  and 
human  derelicts  taught  new  respect  for  honest  labor. 

TOL.  XII.— M  • 
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like  canals^  roads,  aqueducts,  irrigation  reservoirs, 
channel  and  harbor  iinprovements  have  for  many 
years  been  foremost  in  Ae  minds  of  public  and  pri- 
vate citizens.  These  gigantic  engineering  projects 
have  been  midertaken  through  governmental  direction 
and  governmental  appropriations.  The  good-road 
movement  has  resulted  in  the  expenditure  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  every  State,  some  States  having  tuider 
way  ^tems  of  road  betterment  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  pro^de  main  thoroughfares  in  all  di- 
rections, main  market  roads-  to-  leading  cities',  imd 
improved  highways  into  rural  districts.    ' 

Connecting  canals  aa  eonmiercial  high'v^ays  ar^ 
now  established  facts.  In  many  regions  of  large 
bodiefs  of  water  artificial  waterways  now  carry  rural 
prodticts  to  cities  and  city  products  to  the  country. 
Aqueducts  for  supplying  water  to  large  cities,  in* 
volving  millions  of  dollars  in  expenditure  give  urban 
residents  a  convenience  undreamed  of  in  any  previous 
age.  The  most  monumental  engineering  project  un- 
<Jer  governmental  direction  and  control  is  the  Panama 
Canal,  joining  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific.  Un- 
questionably this  has  been  the  mightiest  single  piece 
of  work  ever  undertaken  by  man,  coveriijg  ten  years 
of  labor  and  involving  the  expenditure  of  over  $300,- 
000,000.  This  achievement  was  largely  secured  by 
the   genius    and   mastery   of    General    Greorge    W; 
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can  population.  The  age  has  been  saturated  with 
material  development  and  prosperity.  Industrial 
concern  after  industrial  concern  was  built  up,  ex- 
panded, perfected,  until  every  phase  of  human  in- 
genuity and  skill  had  found  activity  and  service.  As 
a  result  every  industry  was  based  on  a  strictly  mone- 
tary standard.  To  get  and  to  hold  was  the  ideal  of 
the  age.  Leadership  centred  in  the  problem  of  pro- 
ducing wealth.  To  those  who  had,  more  was  given 
OP  taken.  Great  wealth  flowed  steadily  into  the  hands 
of  a  few.  Capital  rushed  into  huge  corporations  and 
even  into  combinations  of  corporations.  This  combi- 
nation of  wealth  and  power  did  not  always  prove  to 
be  for  the  public  welfare.  In  time  the  public  con- 
science was  aroused  to  the  belief  that  corporate  ex- 
istence was  not  compatible  with  the  moral  or  physical 
welfare  of  hmnan  beings.  Labor  became  unrestful, 
strikes  occurred  with  dangerous  frequency,  a  cleavage 
started  between  labor  and  capital.  Corporations  were 
termed  heartless  and  labor  declared  itself  ill-treated, 
even  prostituted  by  the  demands  of  capital  organized 
under  corporate  direction.  These  large  corporations 
soon  became  known  as  special  interests.  In  their 
strength,  resourcefulness,  and  ambition  they  were 
even  able  to  direct  their  power  on  government  itself. 
National  and  State  legislators,  executives,  congress- 
men, and  judges  were  not  infrequently  named  by 
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proye(j[,  its  a:uthority  was  strengthened.  To-day  this 
cpnunission,  representative  of  public  opinion,  directs 
and  controls  interstate  carriers  by  fixing  rates,  defin- 
ing legitimate,  practices,  and  causing  railroads  and 
other  pubUc  carriers  to  operate  on  principles  of 
financial  decency  and  honest  service  to  a  depend- 
ent public. 

.  A  new  banking  system  has  been  devised  to  prevent 
money  monopoly,  or  too  great  concentration  of  capi- 
tal at  one  point  or  in  few  hands,  by  dividing  the 
country  into  twelve  financial  zones  or  districts  and 
locating  a  Reserve  Bank,  under  government  control, 
in  each  district. 

Those  industrial  enterprises  not  directly  associated 
with  common  carriers  were  not  generally  restricted 
by  legislative  acts  until  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Law 
was  enacted.  Foi^  twenty  years  this  statute  was. a 
dead  letter  because  its  provisions  were  not  understood. 
Within .  recent  years  an  interpretation  of  that  law 
has  resulted  through  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  tjie  United  States,  in  which  reasonable  and  un- 
rfsasonable  combinations  were  defined.  This  decision 
piattialiy  cleared,  the  atmosphere.  Corporation  con- 
trol, however,  still  seemed  to  be  inadequate.  This 
lack  of  regulation  fpund  expression  in  another  act, 
knoyn  ^  the  Federal  Trade.  Relation  Law,  which 
bail  just  been  esta,bUshed.    It  is  believed  that,  with  a 
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of  wealth  into  far-reaching  fields  of  philanthropy. 
When  thriving  Belgium  was  devastated  in  the  autumn 
of  1914,  the  Eockefeller  Foundation  could  despatch 
by  cable  a  million-dollar  relief  fund  before  the  daily 
press  had  time  to  stir  up  interest  or  awaken  public 
sympathy.  By  such  resources  research  or  any  benefi- 
cent work  can  be  carried  on  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Thus  the  root  of  evil  may  become  a  civilizing  agency 
when  man  has  learned  the  art  of  using  it. 

Interesting,  indeed,  is  the  story  of  our  new  repub- 
lic; but  this  account  would  be  incomplete  without 
mention  of  the  friendly,  helpful  neighbor  to  our 
north.  Canada  and  the  United  States !  Sisters  among 
nations,  bred  of  like  strain,  nurtured  by  the  same 
mother,  they  live  in  peace  and  contentment,  side  by 
side,  their  peoples  intermingling  and  intermarrying 
and  their  aims  and  purposes  pointing  to  a  common 
destiny  of  national  honor  and  national  justice.  Dur- 
ing a  period  of  over  one  hundred  years  these  two 
nations  have  enjoyed  the  friendliest  relations  with 
each  other.  Although  only  a  map  line  separates  their 
boundaries,  and  that  line  stretches  more  than  four 
thousand  miles  in  length,  there  stands  not  a  single 
fortress  on  either  side,  and  the  only  guardsmen  are 
the  workers  in  field  and  shop.  Peace  dominates  be- 
cause the  people  of  both  nations  are  peace-loving 
people. 
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cess  that  brings  to  her  world-wide  recognition  and 
honor.  Her  bridges,  public  buildings,  irrigation  en- 
terprises, are  accomplishments  unexcelled  in  any 
country.  Canada  has  also  taken  first  place  in  the 
solution  of  many  common  problems.  She  has  dealt 
more  fairly  and  honestly  with  the  native  Indian  popu- 
lation than  has  her  elder  sister  to  the  south ;  ^he  has 
had  a  better  banking  system;  and  her  tariff  laws 
deal  more  wisely  with  her  needs  than  our  political 
hodgepodges  have  done  with  our  own.  Her  immi- 
gration laws,  while  strict,  have  brought  within  her 
borders  a  splendid  class  of  workmen.  Canadian 
schools  and  colleges  compare  with  the  best  ideals, that 
the  world  now  knows.  What  other  nation  in  tl;iis 
modern  period  has  names  standing  out  more  con- 
spicuously than  Lord  Strathcona,  Goldwin  Smith, 
Sir  John  MacDonald,  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  and  Dr. 
James  A.  MacDonald,  —  all  empire  builders!  In 
all  there  has  been  a  century  of  peace  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  The  border  line  between  the 
two  countries  is  daily  crossed  by  many  people.  The 
Canadian  Northwest  annually  draws  thousands  of 
farmers  from  the  older  States  to  the  south  and  ea9t. 
Mining  and  pulp  mills  are  jointly  owned  by  ^tizens 
of  both  countries ;  the  railroa^ds  intertwine  in  each 
other's  territory;  and  the  two  nations  work  and  do 
business  as  if  border  lines  were  unknown. 
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his  atmosphere  of  peace  and  plenty,  where 
dizement  is  distasteful  and  where  war  is  ab- 

it  is  not  surprising  that  twice  the  Nobel  Peace 
hould  be^awarded  to  citizens  of  this  continent, 
►re  Roosevelt  and  Elihu  Root,  two  of  our  ablest 
ten  and  most  respected  public  men,  have  been 
st  advocates  of  peace  not  only  here,  but  else- 

When  universal  peace  is  finally  attained,  the 
of  these  two  men  will  be  remembered  in  every 
snt,  and  not  unlikely  the  explanation  of  their 
3nts  will  be  found  in- the  peaceful  relations  of 
ited  States  and  Canada. 
,  then,  is  the  story  of  the  new  nation ;  these  the 
that  incited  its  development ;  these  th;e  results 
enterprise.     The  past  dealt  with  material  re- 

;  the  future  must  transfuse  these  into  things 
spirit  in  which  man's  inhumanity'to  man  shall 
3ar  and  peace,  justice,  and  righteousness  shall 
lupreme.  Riches  will  not  dictate,  wealth  will 
ninate,  selfishness  will  not  govern,  but  broth- 
ve,  the  common  weal,  and  noble  service  shall 
trinity  on  which  the  policy  and  rule  shrfl  rest 
3oming  days  when  democracy  shall  be  a  reality, 
len  this  republic  shall  be  the  abiding  place  of 
lened  culture  and  the  haVen  of  an  enlightened, 
aring  people. 
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